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UrnilCT  or  MASSACHUSETTS,  to  wit: 

»E  tt  itmembered,  that  en  the  thirty  fint  day  of  Marc'^,  A  p.  one  thoosand  eight 
hundred  and  itfteen«andln  the  thirty  ninrh  year  of  the  Independence  of  the  United 
Qtatet  of  America,  Wnt  and  Uchardaon  of  the  said  district,  have  depofited  In  this  <■  fice 
thctltteof  abook  ther^ht  whereof  they  claim  as  proprletofi,tai  the  words  fonowlng,to 
wit:  *  The  History  of  England,  from  the  earliest  period,  to  the  dose  of  the  year  >8i^ 
By  J.  Bigland,  Anthor  of  a  Geographica  and  Hlatorica  View  of  the  Wor  d-^Letcen 
oa  the  Stody  of  Ancient  and  Modem  History— History  of  8iialn-»Hi8tory  oi  Europe* 
ftc.  Wtth  an  Appendix ;  being  a  continuation  to  the  treaty  of  Paris.  By  an  Ameri- 
can Gentleman.* 

la  conformity  to  the  Act  of  the  Congms  of  the  United  SUtes  Intitied,  "An  Act 
for  die  encouragement  of  learning,  by  secnring^the  copies  of  maps,  cliarts  and  boolcSa 
to  tiie  aotliors  and  proprietors  of  such  copies,  dvring^  the  times  therein  mentioned  {■* 
■ndalsoto  an  Act  intitied,  •*  An  Act  supplementary  to  an  Act,  hititled.  An  Act  for  the 
cocooragement  of  learning,  by  secoring  the  copies  of  maps  charts  and  books,  to  the 
aothon  and  proprietors  of  such  copies  during  the  times  tiiercln  mentioned  $  and  ex- 
temling  the  benefits  thereof  to  the  Arts  of  Designing,  Engraving  and  Etching  Hbtorl- 
taU»  and  other  printk*! 

Wm,  8.  SHAW,  aerk  of  the  Diitilck  of  MamchuMtti. 
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lIsNRT  VIIL  ascended  the  throne  of  England  with  every 
possible  advantage.  He  was  eighteen  years  of  age^  beauti- 
ful in  person,  expert  in  all  the  polite  exereises,  perfectly 
skilled  in  mnsie,  and  a  proficient  in  the  learning  of  the  times, 
being  conversant  in  the  aristotelian  philosophy  and  school  di- 
vinity, which  were  then  the  studies  chiefly  pursued  in  the  uni- 
versities. Being  by  the  father's  side  descended  from  the  house 
of  Lancaster,  and  by  the  mother's  from  the  house  of  York,  all 
factions  were  extinguished,  and  all  divisions  were  united  in 
his  person*  His  prudent  predecessor  had  left  him  a  peacea- 
ble kingdom,  able  ministers,  and  a  well-stored  treasury.  But 
with  all  the  fortunate  circumstances  and  brilliant  talents 
Henry  wanted  the  two'chief  requisites,  wisdom  and  virtue,  and 
never  did  the  accession  of  any  monarch  promise  a  greater  or 
produce  a  less  portion  of  public  felicity. 

The  first  act  of  injustice,  that  maiked  his  reign,  was  ex- 
tremely agreeable  to  the  people.  This  was  the  prosecution  of 
the  two  rapacious  commissioners,  Empsom  and  Dudley,  whom 
his  father  had  appointed  to  inquire  into  cases  of  treason,  and 
to  levy  fines  ih'proportion  to  the  offence.  Their  conduct  was 
strictly  examined ;  but  as  it  appeared  that  although  they  had 
stretched  the  laws  to  the  utmost  point,  all  their  proceedings 
had  been  authorized  by  the  king's  warrant,  they  could  not  be 
legally  convicted.  But  as  the  people  demanded  and  the  court 
determined  their  destruction,  a  false  charge  was  exhibited : 
they  were  accused  of  plotting  against  the  new  kingji  and  were 
condemned  and  executed  for  that  forged  crime. 
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Thoagh  Henry  w^,  aeeording  to  the  notions  of  tbat  age^ 
a  good  theologian,  he  was  a  bad  politician.    Italy  had  long 
been  a  theatre  of  political  discord ;  but  since  the  days  of 
Henry  III.  the  kings  of  England  had  avoided  intermedling 
with  the  aflEairs  of  a  country  so  remote  from  their  dominions . 
and  so  little  connected  with  their  interests*    Henry  YIU. 
suffered  the  Pope,  Julius  U.,  Ferdinand,  king  of  Arragon,  and 
the  emperor  Maximilian,  to  draw  him  into  a  league  to  expel 
the  French  from  Italy,  after  which  they  were  to  assist  hin, 
with  all   their  forces,  to  reeorer  Guienne  and  Normandy. 
The  failure  of  so  many  attempts  upon  France  had  not  yet 
cured  the  English  of  their  rage  for  foreign  conquests.  Henry 
resolved  to  carry  his  arms  into  that  kingdom,  and  hoped  to 
rival  the  fame  of  his  most  illustrious  predecessors.    A  to* 
mantie  leader  will  always  find  romantic  followers.    The  de- 
sign of  the  king  was  applauded  by  his  subjects.    A  parlia- 
ment was  called,  and  the  commons  readily  granted 
A.  D!^i5t3.  ^  >ab>idy  and  a  poll-tax.    Julius  II.  dying  at  this 
juncture,  his  successor,  Leo  X.,  entered  into  his 
Pleasures;  and  a  new  treaty  was  concluded  on  the  former 
basis.    The  Pope,  the  emperor,  and  the  king  of  Arragon, 
Were  to  pour  their  armies  from  Italy  and  Spain  into  France, 
while  the  king  of  England,  who  was  to  furnish  his  allie», 
particularly  the  Emperor,  with  a  considerable  sum  of  money 
•for  earrybg  on  the  war,  was  to  make  an  i^ttack  on  Picardy 
and  Normandy.    Henry  immediately  prepared  for 
.  1513.  yg  expedition,  and  passed  over  to  Calais,  expecting 
a  powerful  support ;  but  all  the  aid  that  he  received  was  a  bull 
from  the  Pope,  granting  a  plenary  indulgence  to  those  who 
should  assist  him  with  their  persons  or  purses  in  carrying  on 
the  war  against  France.    Louis  XII.  at  the  same  time  formed 
an  alliance  with  the  Venetians,  and  marched  the  greatest  part 
of  his  troops  into  Italy.*    This  Italian  expedition  of  Louis 
favoured  the  operations  of  the  English  monarch,  who  captur- 
ed Terouenne  and  Toomay  almost  without  resistance. 

While  Henry  was  thus  employed  on  the  continent,  James 
IV*,  king  of  Scotland,  seized  the  opportunity  of  invading 

•  For  these  treaties^  &c.  vide  Guicciard,  lib.  9,  10,  &c.    P.  Daniel, 
lorn.  7th.    Hen.  Ab.  Chron.  ad.  an.  lilO,  &c 
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kifl  dominioiifl.  It  was  extremely  impolitic  in  that  prince  to 
riolate,  without  necessity,  a  peaee  which  was  so  adTantageoa» 
lo.  his  kingdom.  Bnt  the  counsellors  and  faTourites  of  Jamesf 
were  the  pensioners  of  France ;  and  Lamottre,  the  ambassa- 
dor of  Louis,  haying  influenced  the  Scottish  parliament,  that 
assembly  agreed,  with  the  king,  in  resolring  on  a  war  against 
JBngland.  James  entered  Northumberland  with  a  formidable 
army,  but  in  aspiring  to  conquest  be  rushed  on  his  fate.  The 
English  were  commanded  by  the  earl  of  Surrey,*  whom  Hen^ 
ry,  at  his  departure  for  France,  had  constituted  lieutenant  of 
the  northern  counties.  A  sanguinary  conflict  took  place  at 
Flodden,  where  the  Scottish  monarch,  with  one  archbishop, 
two  bishops,  four  abbots,  twelve  earls,  and  seTcnteen  barons, 
with  eieht  or  ten  thousand  eommon  soldiers,  fell 

Scot  9 
A.  D.  isis.  ^^  ^^  ^®^^  ^'  battle  :t  The  loss  of  the  English 

was  also  very  considerable.  But  historians,  a» 
usual  on  similar  occasions,  difier  exceedingly  in  their  ac- 
counts of  the  numbera  of  slain  and  the  particulars  of  the 

action.^ 

The  fliut  of  Henry's  campaign  in  France  was  an  useless 
conquest  and  an  empty  triumph.  He  had  borne  the  chief 
part  of  the  expense  of  the  war,  and  would  have  been  the 
principal  sufferer,  had  not  the  absence  of  the  French  army  in 
Italy  left  him  to  act  almost  without  opposition.  He  had  been 
completely  the  dupe  of  his  idiies,  who  being  solely  attentive 
to  their  own  particular  concerns,  were  wholly  regardless  of 
his  interests.  They  knew  that  although  he  had  little  under- 
standing or  experience  in  politics,  he  possessed  an  opulent 
treasury :  they  were  adepts  in  political  science,  money  was 

*  He  was  son  oC  the  duke  of  Norfolk  who  was  slain  at  tbe  battle  of 
Ikwwortb.    He  was  restored  to  th*  title  of  earl  of  Surrey  by  Henry  VII.^ 
Dugd«  tiaron;  3.  p.  266,  &c 

t  Tindals  notes  on  Rapki,  1.  p.  724. 

i  Dr.  Bobertson  saysythat  James  was  followed  by  as  gallant  an  army  as 
ever  any  of  his  ancestors  had  led  into  England*  and  that  twelte  earls, 
thirteen  lords*  five  eldest  sons  of  noblemen,  and  an  incredible  number  of 
harons  fiell  with  the  king,  but  makes  no  mention  of  the  ecclesiastics  noir 
of  the  number  of  private  sol&rs  that  were  slun.  Vide  Hist.  Scotland, 
MfoI.  I.  book  1.  p,  70.  and  71. 
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mil  that  they  wMted ;  and  thej  eovM  aot  hare  Met 
More  eoiiTeiiieBt  ally. 

On  the  termination  of  the  eanpaign  Henry  retnmed  i» 
England,  in  order  to  diitipate,  in  more  peaeelbl  folKet,  the 
treasaret  amassed  by  his  fkther  for  very  diffiirent  porposee. 
Nothing  wM  thought  of  but  mirth  and  diTenions,  and  so 
easily  are  the  eyes  of  the  people  danzled  by  trifles^  that  re- 
joieings  were  made  as  if  he  had  returned  fhim  the  eonqnest 
of  France.    The  Pope  also,  eonsidering  that  he  might  still 
need  his  assistanee,  eontribated  to  flatter  his  self-eoneeit   Ho 
sent  him  a  hat  and  a  sword  eonseerated  on  Chiistmas-day,  a 
present  whieh  the  sovereign  pontiflGi  usually  made  to  prinees 
•r  generals  who  had  obtained  some  signal  rietory  over  tha 
enemies  of  the  ehureh.    Amidst  these  IHvolons  demonstra- 
tions of  regard  to  the  king,  a  parliament  was  eatled,  in  which 
little  attention  was  pud  to  publie  business.   Henry,  however, 
had  the  generosity  to  reward  a  man  whose  senriees  to  the 
state  greatly  exceeded  his  own.    He  gave  to  the  earl  of  Sur- 
rey the  title  of  duke  of  Norfolk,  which  his  father  had  loot 
with  his  lift  at  the  battle  of  Boswofth.    Charles  Brandon 
was  also  created  duke  of  SulFolk,  and  the  king  shewed  hia 
magnanimity  by  conferring  on  Margaret  of  York,  sister  fa 
the  earl  of  Warwick,  who  was  beheaded  by  Henry  YIL  the 
title  of  countess  of  Sanim.* 

At  this  time  the  flimons  cardinal  Woolsey  began  to  make 
a  conspicuous  figure  on  the  political  theatre.  This  person, 
whose  high  elevation  and  sudden  fall  have  been  commemora- 
ted by  historians  and  poets,  was  the  son  of  a  private  gentle- 
man of  Ipswich.  Being  sent  to  Oxford,  at  an  early  age^  he 
made  so  rapid  a  progress  in  his  studies  that  at  fourteen  he 
took  tlie  degree  of  bachelor.  After  leaving  college  he  waa 
presented  to  the  rectory  of  Lymington,  in  Somersetshire,  by 
the  marquis  of  Dorset,  whose  sons  he  had  instructed.  His 
morals  seemed  not  to  have  corresponded  with  his  literary 
acquirements  or  his  sacred  profession ;  for  he  had  not  resided 
long  at  his  living  before  he  was  set  in  the  stocks  for  bdng^ 
drunk  and  raising  disturbances  at  a  country  fair.    This  din* 

*  For  the  genealogies  of  these  persons  vide  Dugdale*8  Buoni  vol.  2.  p^ 
268i  &c. 
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{;rac^  however,  did  not  retard  hig  promotion.  He  "^as  ap» 
pointed  to  the  rectory  of  Redgrave,  and  held,  at  the  same 
time,  that  of  Lymington  and  the  vicarage  of  Lyde,  in  Kent. 
Having  insinuated  himself  into  the  favour  of  the  bishop  of 
Winchester,  minister  of  Henry  YII.  he  was  sent  on  an  embas- 
sy to  the  emperor  Maximilian.  His  extraordinary  dispatch 
on  this  occasion,  and  the  manner  in  which  he  had  transacted 
the  business  of  his  mission,  gave  great  satisfaction  to  the 
king,  who  rewarded  his  abilities  and  diligence  with  the  dean- 
ry  of  Lincoln.  Soon  after  the  accession  of  Henry  YIIl.  the 
bishop  of  Winchester  seeing  his  own  influence  on  the  decline, 
began  to  devise  means  for  supplanting  the  earl  of  Surrey,  his 
rival.  For  this  purpose,  he  introduced  at  court  Wolsey,  dean 
of  Lincoln,  with  whose  talents  he  was  not  unacquainted,  and 
procured  him  the  office  of  Almoner,  not  doubting  that  when 
once  placed  near  the  king's  person,  he  would  soon  find  the  way 
to  his  favour. 

The  progress  of  Wolsey  justified  the  calculations  of  his 
patron,  and  even  surpassed  his  expectations.  He  was  at  once 
insinuating  and  enterprising :  he  sung,  laughed,  and  danced, 
with  every  libertine  of  the  court  $  and  the  levity  of  his  be- 
haviour, though  inconsistent  with  his  clerical  character,  was 
perfectly  adapted  to  the  taste  of  his  sovereign.  Weak  and 
indolent  princes  are  always  ruled  by  favourites  ;  and  Wolsey 
being  made  prime  minister,  governed  both  the  king  and  the 
kingdom  according  to  his  pleasure. 

Henry  being  at  length  convinced  by  Louis  XH.  of  the  lit- 
tle dependence  that  he  could  have  on  his  allies,  concluded  a 

treaty  of  peace  with  that  monarch.  The  prinei- 
A.  D?^'l514.  P**  articles  were  the  marriage  of  Louis  with  Mary, 

the  sister  of  Henry,  and  the  payment  of  the  ar- 
rears due  from  France  to  the  crown  of  England.*  Thus,  as 
a  judicious  historian  observes,  a  war  for  which  the  ostensible 
pretext  was  the  glory  of  God  and  the  interests  of  religion, 
was  terminated  by  a  treaty,  which  stipulated  only  the  pay- 

*  The  an««rs  of  the  sums  stipulated  by  Louis  XL  of  France  to  Ed^ 
ward  TV.  of  England.  Hen.  Ab.  Chron.  an.  1478  and  confirmed  by 
Charles  VIU.  to  Henry  VII.  and  the  treaty  of  Estaples  an.  1495,  wiU^ 
some  other  debts. 
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tteiit  of  money,  without  any  mention  of  religiooy  the  Pbp^ 
or  the  «hbreh. 

Earofie  neirer  exhibited  a  more  aetive  seene  of  politieal 
intri^e  than  during  this  reign.  Louis  XII.  of  France,  died 
on  the  iBt  January,  1515,  and  was  sneeeeded  by  Franeis  I. 
who  also  inherited  the  views  of  his  predecessor  on  Italy  5 
knd  the  contests  between  the  French  monarch  and  the  Empe* 
for  CharieiB  V.  kept  all  the  European  cabinets  in  a  state  of 
perpetual  alarm  and  agitation.  The  English  nation  had  lit* 
tie  to  hope  and  as  little  to  fear  iVom  the  convulsions  of  the 
continent ;  but  the  ambition  and  intriguing  spirit  of  the  min- 
ister, involved  the  king  in  the  intricate  labyrinth  of  foreigii 
politics. 

The  insinuating  talents  of  Wolsey  had  procured  him  aa 
entire  uscendeney  over  his  sovereign,  and  raised  him  to  the 
highest  pitch  of  greatness  to  which  a  subject  could  aspire. 
He  was  all-powerful  in  England,  and  his  friendship  was  cour- 
ted by  all  the  Bovereii;n8  of  Europe,  especially  by  the  king  of 
France  and  the  Emperor.  Francis  procured  him  from  Rome^ 
a  cardinal's  hat ;  but  Wolsey  aspired  to  something  still  high- 
er :  he  directed  his  views  to  the  pontificate;  and  Charlea 
heing  elected  emperor,  seemed  more  likely  to  raise  him  to  the- 
chair  of  St.  Peter.  The  cardinal,  therefore,  began  to  disen- 
gage Henry  from  his  connexions  with  France,  and  to  attach 
UAi  to  the  interests  of  the  emperor.  The  negociations  and 
intrigues  in  which  the  cabinet  of  London  was  at  this  time 
engaged,  had  no  national  object.  The  king  saw  only  witb 
the  eyes,  -and  heard  only  with  the  ears  of  Wolsey ;  and  everii^ 
political  measure  was  calculated  to  promote  the  private  viewa 
of  the  minister. 

The  circumstances  of  Europe  at  this  period  were  extreme- 
ly ftivonrable  to  Wolsey.  Francis  and  Charles  being  about 
to  prepare  for  their  grand  contest,  were  equally  desirous  of 
procuring  the  alliance  of  the  king  of  England,  who  was  able 
to  east  the  balance  to  either  side  as  he  pleased  $  and  thej- 
knew  that  all  his  measures  were  directed  by  the  will  of  his 
ininister.  An  interview  being  projected  between  Henry  aind 
Francis,  Wolsey  entered  into  a  secret  negociation  with  the- 
emperor.    On  this  occasion,  Charles  came  into  Eng^d^ 
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wkere  he  remaiDed  some  time,  and  after^gereral  Mnferencet 

with  the  king  and  the  minister  proeeeded  into  Flanders. 

Henry  immediately  after  passed  over  to  Calais, 

A.  D.  1520,  ^^^  ^^^  ^^  interview  with  Fraoeis.    Every  thing 

was  regulated  by  the  eardinal^  who  well  knew  the  taste  of 
the  two  monarehs.  The  romantic  spirit  of  chivalry  reigned 
through  the  whole :  nothing  was  seen  bat  entertainments, 
tournaments,  balls,  masquerades,  and  other  diversions,  in 
which  the  two  courts  mixed  with  mutual  satisfaction.  Du- 
ring five  successive  days,  the  two  kings  of  England  and 
France,  with  fourteen  assistants,  defied  and  encountered  all 
comers,  and  obtained  great  applause  ;  and  such  was  the  mag- 
nificence of  the  scene,  that  the  place  where  it  was  displayed, 
between  Ardres  and  Ouisnes,  acquired  the  name  of  ^^  Champs 
de  drap  d'or,"  the  field  of  cloth  of  gold.* 

These  chivalrous  entertainments  were  perfectly  agreeable 
to  Henry,  and  not  less  to  Francis  ;  and  the  two  kings  parted 
with  mutual  professions  of  perpetual  friendship*  Henry 
then  proceeded  to  Oravelines  to  visit  the  Emperor,  who  re** 
turned  him  the  compliment  at  Calais,  where  he  remained  with 
him  three  days,  and  by  his  recommendation  to  the  Pope,  pro- 
cured for  Wolsey  the  revenues  of  the  bishopric  of  Badajoz, 
mnd  a  pension  of  two  thousand  ducats  on  that  of  Palencia^t 

Wolsey  had  now  attained  the  summit  of  his  fortune.  He 
was  at  once  a  cardinal,  archbishop  of  York,  and  papal  legate, 
with  extraordinary  powers.  He  enjoyed  the  revenues  of  the 
rich  abbey  of  St.  Alban's,  and  also  of  several  bishopries. 
He  was  likewise  lord  chancellor  and  prime  minister,  and  dis- 
posed every  thing  both  in  church  and  state.  The  achbishop 
of  Canterbury,  himself,  was  not  exempt  from  his  legantine 
authority,  which  enabled  him  to  summon  all  the  bishops  to 
his  convocation,  to  appoint  all  officers  in  the  spiritual  courts, 
to  present  to  all  ecclesiastical  benefices,  and  to  exercise  a  vis* 
itorial  power  over  monasteries,  colleges,  and  the  whole  bodj 
of  the  clergy.  In  consequence  of  this  extensive  authority, 
he  intended  to  make  the  monasteries  the  subject  of  an  inquis- 

*  For  a  description  of  this  scene,  which  so  strikingly  displays  the  taste 
of  that  age,  see  Hall,  p.  72,  &c.    Fleoran^,  &c. 
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itorial  Tiflit,  in  order  to  diseoFer  their  corruptions,  and  jostifj 
their  suppression.    That  the  eardinal  had  formed  the  desi^ 
of  suppressing  the  greater  part  of  the  religious  houses,  it 
certain,  although  other  affairs  prevented  him  from  carrying 
it  into  exeeution.*    But,  it  must  be   observed,  that  this  plan 
of  the  eardinal  of  York,  was  the  foundation  on  which  the 
king  himself  afterwards  proceeded,  and  it,  indeed,  might  seem 
both  to  suggest  and  sanction  the  measure.     The  pride  of  Wol- 
sej  was  equal  to  his  power  :  he  celebrated  mass  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  Pope  himself,  being  served  by  bishops,  while 
earls  and  dukes  lighted  the  candles,  gave  the  water  and  towel, 
and  performed  the  other  offices  of  acolothists.     Whenever  he 
appeared  in  public,  two  crosses,  the  ensigns  of  his  legantine 
and  archiepiscopal  functions,  were  carried  before  him  by  two 
of  the  tallest  priests  that   could   be  found,  mounted  on  the 
largest  hordes  ;  and  he  never  stirred  abroad  without  a  prince- 
ly retinue.     The  people  who  are  always  dazzled  with  shew, 
might  have  viewed,  without  regret,  this  extraordinary  mag- 
nificence.    But  the  tyranny  of  the   cardinal  of  York  was  se- 
Tcrely  felt  by  the  clergy,  who  had  the  mortification  of  seeing 
at  London  a  pope  more  imperious  and  arbitrary,  than  he  whe 
reigned  at  Rome. 

Though  the  king  was  blind  to  the  faults  of  his  favourite, 
the  ease  was  far  different  with  the  courtiers.     But  the  fate  of 
the  duke  of  Buckingham  shewed  them  the  danger  of  speak- 
ing their  thoughts.    This  nobleman  happened  to  say,  that  in 
case  the  king  should  die  without  issue,  he  had  a  right  to  the 
succession,  and  that  if  it  should  ever  be  his  fortune  to  ascend 
the  throne,  he  would  punish  the  cardinal  according  to  his 
deserts.  This  threat  was,  by  an  informer,  reported  to  Wolsey, 
ivho  soon  caused  the  duke  to  be  accused  of  treason.    The 
substance  of  his  impeachment  was,  that  he  had  consulted  a 
fortune-telling  monk,t  on  the  subject  of  the  succession,  and 
endeavoured  to  make  himself  popular.    All  the  peers  of  the 
realm  had  a  right  to  assist  at  the  trial ;  but,  by  the  manoeu- 
vres of  the  cardinal,  there  were  present  only  one  duke,  one 
marquis,  seven  earls,  and  twelve  barons,  of  whom  he  appears 

•  Burnet.  Hist.  Ref  1  p.  20. 

f  The  ptior  of  the  Carthusian  monastezy  of  Hinton.    IIaU«  p.  85,  Slc. 
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to  have  seenred  the  majority.  Before  this  tribunal,  the  duke 
of  Buckingham  was  eondemned  for  treason,  and  soon  after 
beheaded  on  a  scaffold.  Every  just  man  must  feel  the  high-* 
est  indignation  at  such  an  unmerited  punishment,—- a  nobleman 
put  to  death  for  expressing  his  dislike  of  a  wicked  minister. 
It  is  the  cruelty  and  injustice  of  inflicting  punishment  with-  ' 
out  guilt,  and  not  the  number  of  executions  that  stamps  on  a 
reign  the  character  of  tyranny. 

Henry  having  been  instigated  by  his  minister  to 
'  declare  an  unjust  and  impolitic  war  agaiust  France, 
did  not  think  it  proper  to  call  a  parliament  or  to  demand  a 
subsidy.  Money,  however,  was  to  be  raised,  and  the  cardinal 
being  the  author  of  the  war,  it  was  his  business  to  provide  the 
means  for  carrying  it  on  with  vigour.  The  expedient  which 
he  devised  was  to  order  the  sheriffs,  of  every  county,  to  make 
a  survey,  somewhat  resembling  that  made  by  ¥^illiam  the 
Conqueror,  and  to  send  in  a  list  of  the  names  of  all  persons 
above  the  age  of-  sixteen,  with  an  account  of  their  property 
in  land  and  goods.*  After  which  he  imposed  a  loan  of  one- 
tenth  on  the  lay  subjects  and  of  one-fourth  on  the  clergy. 
This  arbitrary  taxation  met  with  so  great  opposition  from  the 
people,  that,  in  order  to  prevent  a  general  insurrection,  only 
a  part  of  the  loan  was  levied  by  a  gentle  composition,  and  its 
product  fell  very  short  of  the  minister's  calculation. 

The  disappointment  which  Wolsey  experienced  on  this  oc- 
casion, was  trifling  in  comparison  of  the  mortification  which 
he  felt  in  being  deceived  in  his  views  on  the  papacy.  Leo  X. 
having  departed  this  life  in  the  month  of  December,  the  pre- 
ceeding  year,  Wolsey  relied  on  the  influence  of  the  empe- 
ror to  raise  him  to  the  chair  of  St.  Peter.  But  Charles  knew 
him  too  well  to  suppose  that  such  a  pope  would  be  guided  by 
his  counsels.  He  therefore  procured  the  election  of  cardinal 
Adrien,  of  Utrecht,  who  had  been  his  preceptor  and  was 
wholly  devoted  to  his  interests.  But  although  he  had  mana- 
ged the  affair  with  the  greatest  dexterity  and  secrecy,  Wolsey 
was  too  penetrating  not  to  perceive  the  cheat.  He  resolved, 
however,  not  to  shew  his  resentment,  but  to  continue  on  friend - 

•  Stowe  p.  515. 
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]y  temis  with  tlie  emperor  till  another  vaeaney,  whieh  th« 
age  and  infirmities  of  the  new  Pope  indicated  to  be  at  ne 
great  distance.  The  emperor,  on  his  part,  was  no  less  desirous 
of  preserving  the  friendship  of  the  king  of  England  and  his 
minister.  On  his  return  from  Oermanj  to  Spain,  he  resolved 
tio  pay  them  a  visit ;  and  having  embarked  in  Flanders  ho 
landed  at  Dover,  where  he  was  received  by  the  cardinal  with 
a  magnificent  train,  composed  of  earls,  knights,  and  gentle* 
men,  bishops,  abbots,  and  chaplains,  all  clothed  in  velvet  and 
satin,  besides  seven  hundred  yeomen.  The  king 
A  0^^522.  ®^"*^^S  ^^^^  after,  conducted  him  to  London  where 
he  was  received  with  all  the  respect  due  to  impe* 
rial  majesty.  The  cardinal  celebrated  high  mass  before  the 
two  monarchs,  and  forgot  not  to  shew  his  grandeur,  being 
assisted  by  several  bishops,  and  served  by  dukes.  Charles  Y. 
having  resided  some  time  at  London,  was  invited  to  Windsor, 
where  he  was  installed  knight  of  the  garter.  But  that  which 
gtkvt  him  the  greatest  satisfaction  was  the  conclusion  of  a 
treaty  of  alliance  with  Henry  against  Francis ;  and  after  a 
jitay  of  about  five  weeks  he  departed  for  Spain,  well  pleased 
with  his  reception  in  England.  In  consequence  of  this  treaty 
the  two  monarchs  joined  their  forces  against  France.  An 
English  army  of  about  thirteen  thousand  men  was  placed  un- 
der the  command  of  Charles  Brandon,  duke  of 
A.^d!  ^3.  Suffolk,  who  having  landed  at  Calais,  was  joined 
by  a  body  of  imperialists.  Their  combined  force 
amounted  to  about  thirty  thousand  foot  and  six  thousand 
horse ;  but  their  operations  were  of  too  little  importance  to 
merit  detail;  and  the  particulars  of  the  war,  carried  on  be- 
tween Charles  and  Francis  in  Italy,  are  not  to  be  considered 
as  a  part  of  English  history.* 

The  great  business  of  the  cardinal  was  to  provide  for  the 
expenses  of  the  war.  The  vast  treasures  accumulated  by 
Henry  YII.  were  already  exhausted  by  empty  pageantry, 
guilty  pleasures,  or  vain  negociations,  and  the  extraordinary 
means  used  by  the  cardinal  for  raising  money  haviog  excited 
an  universal  disatisfaction,  it  was  requisite  to  have  recourse 

•  _ 

*  TheereDts  of  this  war  are  detailed  by  P.  Danielj  tarn.  Ttb,  and  Gute<^ 
tuard<  lib.  15lh  and  16th. 


to  the  Qf nal  methods.    A  parliament,  therefore,  waA  called, 
and  a  eonvoeation  of  the  clergy  was  held  at  the  same  time 
aeeording  to  custom.    The  cardinal  having,  on  divers  pre-^ 
tenees,  removed  those  prelates  from  whom  he  expected  the 
greatest  opposition,  and  inflaeneed  others  bj  premises  and 
threats,  exacted  from  the  clergy  an  exorbitant  sum.*    He 
then  proceeded  to  the  house  of  commons,  where  he  made  a 
long  speech,  in  which  he  endeavoured  to  show  the  necessity 
of  the  war  undertaken  against  France,  and,  having  employed 
all  the  arguments  which  a  minister  could  use  to  draw  money 
from  the  purses  of  subjects,  he  concluded  by  demanding  a 
subsidy  of  four  shillings  per  pound  on  all  lay  property .f  Thi» 
demand  occasioned  warm  debates,  the  result  of  which  was 
that  the  commons  resolved  to  grant  only  half  of  the  money^ 
The  cardinal,  highly  incensed  at  this  procedure,  went  again 
to  the  house,  and  desired  to  debate  the  matter  with  those  who 
opposed  his  ^  demand.    But  the  commons  replied,  by  their 
speaker,  the  celebrated  Sir  Thomas  More,  that  it  was  the  or« 
der  of  that  house  not  to  permit  any  person  to  take  a  part  in 
the  debates  except  Ks  own  members.    This  was  the  first  at- 
tempt in  this  reign  to  render  the  king  master  of  the  debates- 
of  parliament,  and  its  failure  gave  the  cardinal  no  smalt 
mortification. 

This  ambitious  minister,,  however,  soon  experienced  a  dis-^ 
appointment  of  far  greater  magnitude.  The  period  arrived,^ 
which,  in  his  expectation,  was  to  usher  in  the  accomplishment' 
of  his  towering  projects.  Adrien  IV.  expired  at  Rome,  in  a^ 
very  advanced  age,  and  Wolsey  flattered  himself  that  the- 
emperor  would  gratefUly^  remember  his  services,  and  exert 
all  his  influence  to  raise  him  to  the  papacy.  But  he  founif 
himself  a  second  time  deceived  :  Charles  did  not  wish  tcr 
place  in  so  commanding  a  situation,  a  person  whom  he 
knew  to  be  of  all  men  one  of  the  most  imperious,  intriguing, 
and  unmanageable  :  the  cardinals  concurred  in  the  same  sen- 
timents ;  and  nitthing  could  exceed  the  disappointment  and 
Hiortifieation  of  Wolsey^  on  receiving  intelligence  of  the  eial- 

<^  Bamet*B  Hist.  Refonn.  toI.  3,  p.  24. 
t  Stove's  Surv.  3»  p.  177. 
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tation  of  Clement  YUI.  to  the  pontificate.  But  eonscioni 
that  a  publie  expression  of  his  resentment  would  only  impede 
his  revenge,  he  dissembled  the  affront ;  and  the  English  am* 
hassador  at  Rome  was  ordered  to  notify  to  the  new  Pope,  the 
joy  with  whieh  the  king  and  the  cardinal  of  York  received 
the  news  of  his  exaltation.  The  cardinal,  however,  was  not 
of  a  disposition  to  forgive  a  prince  by  whom  he  had  been 
twice  so  egregiously  deceived  $  and  from  that  moment  he 
sought  to  alienate  Henry  from  the  interests  of  the  emperor, 
and  to  engage  him  in  an  alliance  with  France. 

It  was  Wolsey's  invariable  maxim  to  miike  all  his  public 
measures  concur  with  his  private  interests,  how  incompatible 
soever  they  might  be  with  those  of  the  sovereign  and  the 
kingdom.  The  result  of  the  war  in  Italy,  produced  a  coin* 
cidence  between  the  views  of  the  cardinal,  the  interests  of 
England,  and  the  welfare  of  Europe.  The  French  monarch 
heing  taken  prisoner,  and  his  army  totally  routed  at  the  mem- 
orable battle  of  Pavia,*  France  was  reduced  to  the  greatest 
distress,  and  ail  Europe  was  thrown  into  consternation.  The 
emperor  was  left  without  a  rival,  and  ready  to  overrun  Italy 
with  his  victorious  armies.  A  league,  therefore,  was  formed 
between  the  Pope  and  the  Venetians,  for  the  purpose  of  sup- 
porting France  against  the  overwhelming  power  of  the  house 
of  Austria.  This  turn  of  affairs  afforded  the  cardinal  of 
York  a  fair  opportunity  of  revenging  himself  on  the  Empe- 
ror«  who  had  twice  disappointed  his  hopes  of  obtaining  the 
papacy.  It  was  evidently  the  interest  of  England  to  oppose 
the  aggrandizement  of  Charles,  who  menaced  Europe  with 
subjugation.  Wolsey,  therefore,  proposed  an  alliance  with 
France,  and  a  war  with  the  Emperor,  and  the  measure  was 
readily  adopted  by  the  king,  and  approved  by  the  whole 
council. 

While  the  treaty  between  England  and  France  was  nego- 
elating  at  London,  the  care  of  raising  money  was  committed 
to  the  cardinal.  That  haughty  minister,  however,  disdained 
to  expose  himself  to  another  contest  with  the  house  of  com- 

•  The  battle  of  Pavra  was  fouglit  on  the  24th  Fcb.l525.     Hen.  Ab 
Chron.  ad.  an. 


IfJtMis.    lie,  tkerefore,  adoptect  ttie  arbitrary  measure  of  issu^ 
ing  roftA  twAmtssibfw^  to  levy  large  ^nms  both  on  the  laity 
attd  elergy  t4ir«Nighoat  the  whole  kingdom.    This  arbitrary 
Hiode  ef  taxatioH  «xeited  such  a  ferment,  as  threatened  a 
general  rebellion ;  and  the  kifig  was  obliged  to  issae  a  proc« 
iamatfon,  disavowing  the  ^Mnnmisstons  issued  in  his  name.* 
Inhis  teems  to  have  b^en  the  first  shoek  which  the  power 
(of  Wolsey  reeetred ;  but  it  was  only  slight :  the  king  was 
iiequainted  with  many  of  his   oppressive  measnres  ;  but  he 
isttribnted  them  to  his  seal  !br  his  service^  and  resigned  him' 
self  with  implicit  confidence  to  the  counsels  of  this  all-pow<* 
erful  minister,  wh6  filled  the  court  with  his   creatures,  and 
look  care  to  remove  idl  those  whom  he  suspected  of  being  his 
enemies.    He  also  carried  into  lixeeution  a  part  cft  his  project 
respecting  the  ftuppressiott  of  monasteries.    By  virtue  of  his 
legantine  power,  he  eommissroned  his  chaplain  to  visit  all  re- 
ligious houses  ^  and  this  inspection  proceeded  with  a  rigour  - 
that  was  infinitely  serviceable  to  his  employer.    From  sev- 
eral of  the  monasteries  considerable  sums  were  extorted  : 
fiomc  were  wholly  suppressed,  and  their  revenues  were  applied 
hy  the  cardinal  to  the  erection  of  a  magnificent  college  at 
Dxford.    Thus  the  suppression  of  the  Euglish  monasteries 
^as  projected,  and  first  began  to  be  executed  by  a  cardinal, 
acting  under  the  papal  authority. 

The  treaty  of  peace  and  afiiancc  with  France  was  con- 

clud^.t    But  the  War  which  followed  of  course, 
A.  Sf  I525i  *S**^st  the  emperor,  was  productive  of  no  conse- 

quences  of  any  great  importance  to  England*. 
The  same  may  be  observed  of  the  transactions  which  took 
"^lace  between  England  and  Scotland.  These  were  a  suc- 
cession of  wars,  treaties,  and  truces,  which,  from  the  period 
«f  the  battle  of  Flodden  field,  appear  but  little  interesting* 
The  wars  olP  Henry  VIII.  indeed,  display  few  brilliant  ex- 
ploits or  striking  events  to  attract  the  attention  of  a  modem 
reader. 
But  if  the  foreign  politics  of  Henry  VIII.  he  of  little  iu- 

•P*riiam.  Hist.  tol.Si 
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porfunee,  the  domestie  oeeinreiices  of  his  reign  are  highly 
interesting  to  posterity.  Eighteen  years  had  elapsed  sinetf 
this  monareh  had  been  married  to  Catharine  of  ArragoBi 
widow  of  prince  Arthur,  his  elder  brother.  By  her  he  had 
three  ehildren,  of  whom  the  only  one  that  was  liring  was 
Maiy,  afterwards  queen  of  England.  Catharine  was  nniver- 
sally  esteemed  for  her  virtues  and  lier  amiable  disposition  $ 
hut  neither  the  qualifications  of  her  mind,  nor  her  person^ 
were  capable  of  securing  the  affections  of  her  volatile  con- 
sort. He  had  long  ranged  from  beauty  to  beauty  amongst 
the  ladies  of  his  court,  and  his  elevated  rank  had  always 
procured  a  ready  compliance  from  female  frailty.  At  length 
his  passion  reeeived  a  check,  which  served  only  to  add  fuel 
to  the  flame,  and  raised  up  against  the  virtuous  queen  a  for* 
midable  rival.  Among  her  maids  of  honour  was  a  young 
lady  named  Anna  Boleyn,  the  daughter  of  Sir  Thomas  Bo- 
leyu,  a  gentleman  of  distinction.*  He  had  been  twice  em- 
ployed as  ambassador  to  Paris,  and  Anna,  his  daughter,  had 
been  educated  at  the  court  of  France.  The  brilliant  aecomr 
plishments  which  she  had  acquired  in  that  school  of  polite- 
ness, augmented  her  personal  charms,  which  excited  the  ad- 
miration of  every  beholder.  Her  features  were  regular,  her 
countenance  was  mild  and  attractive,  her  shape  was  elegant, 
though  her  stature  was  below  the  middle  size  $  and  her  wit 
and  vivacity  surpassed  even  the  allurements  of  her  person* 
Henry,  who  never  restrained  any  passion,  was  immediately 
struck  with  her  charms  }  but  her  virtue  or  her  ambition  ren- 
dered her  proof  against  adl  the  arts  of  seduction.  Perceiving 
that  he  had  no  hope  of  succeeding  in  his  amour  but  by  mar- 
riage, he  resolved  to  remove  the  only  obstacle  that  stood  in 
his  way,  by  procuring  a  divorce  from  his  queen.  His  osten- 
sible pretext  was  a  scruple  of  eonscienee  for  having  so  long 
lived  in  a  state  of  incest  with  his  brother's  widow  ;  but  many 
of  his  subjects  suspected,  though  they  did  not  presume  to  di- 
vulge, his  real  motive. 

It  must,  however,  be  observed,  th4t  the  legability  of  Hen* 
xy*s  marriage,  with  Catharine,  had  always  been  a  matter  of 

*  Dugd.  Baroo,  3.  p.  30^ 
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4ifpiite  among  the  most  learned  dWinesy  and  re«ted  wholly  on 
the  dispensation  granted  by  Jalias  II.  a  pontiff  more  famous 
Ibr  his  p(flitieal  intrigues  and  martial  spirit  than  for  his  re* 
ligons  principles.  When  Henry  VII.  concluded  the  marriage 
between  his  son  and  prince  Arthur^s  widow,  Warham,  arch- 
bishop of  Canterbary,  declared  it  to  be  contrary  to  the  law  of 
€K>d,  which  could  not  be  annulled  by  a  papal  dispensation.  It 
is  also  said  that  the  king,  being  touched  by  this  remonstrance^ 
caused  his  son,  on  entering  his  fourteenth  year,  to  make,  be- 
fiire  trusty  witnesses,  a  secret  protestation  against  this  mar- 
siage,  and  that  even^on  his  death-bed  he  had  enjoined  him 
not  to  proceed  to  the  consummation.*  But  notwithstanding 
this  charge,  Henry  VIII.  was  no  sooner  placed  on  the  throne 
than  he  espoused  the  princess  contrary  to  Warham's  opinion^ 
to  ^idiich  he  preferred  that  of  the  bishop  of  Winchester,  who 
atrenuensly  insisted  on  the  unlimited  power  of  the  vicar  of 
Christ,  and  the  consequent  validity  of  the  dispensation.  But 
this  decision  did  not  extinguish  all  doubts.  At  a  subsequent 
period  the  emperor,  Charles  V.  was  affianced  to  Mary,  the 
daughter  of  Henry  and  Catharine,  but  refused  to  marry  that 
princess  because  the  council  of  Spain  questioned  her  legiti- 
macy. Afterwards  when  a  marriage  was  negociating  between 
the  same  princess  and  the  duke  of  Orleans,  the  bishop  of 
Tarb^the  French  ambassador,  made  the  same  objection, 
maintaining  that  Mary  could  not  be  bom  in  lawful  wedlock, 
notwithstanding  the  Pope^s  dispensation.  And  Henry  declar- 
ed, in  an  assembly  of  the  lords,  that  the  arguments  of  this 
ecclesiastic  first  inspired  him  with  the  thought  of  inquiring 
into  the  matter,  although  some  circumstances  make  it  seem 
probable  that  either  his  scruples  of  conscience,  or  at  least  his 
disgust  against  the  queen,  may  be  dated  from  an  earlier  pe- 
riod.t  It  is,  indeed,  generally  supposed  that  cardinal  Wol- 
aey,  through  hatred  to  the  queen  and  her  nephew  the  empe- 
ror, was  the  first  mover  of  this  divorce,  and  whoever  exam- 
ines the  character  and  general  conduct  of  this  minister,  as 
well  as  of  Henry,  will  judge  whether  conscience  had  the 
principal  share  in  prompting  the  measure. 

*  Samet  IHst*  Rjcfonn.  1.  p.  o6«       ^Ihid, 
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In  this  state  of  doubt  Heary  applied  to  CleaieBi 
A.  D.  1527.  yjj  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^^  ^.^^  ^^^  .^  jj^^  p^p^j  ^^^^     ^j^ 

ment  was  under  great  obligations  to  the  English  monarch, 
who  expected  from  him  a  ready  compliance.  No  situation 
eould  be  more  perplexing  than  that  of  the  Pope.  To  authorize 
the  divorce  would  highly  exasperate  the  emperor,  whose  re- 
sentment he  had  recently  felt  and  did  not  wish  to  rekindle  ;^ 
and  besides  he  could  not  declare  the  hull  of  Julius  II.  ilkgal, 
without  invalidating  the  pai>al  infallibility,  while,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  king  of  England  was  his  friend  and  protector. 
Thus  Clement,  according  to  his  own  expression,  was  placed 
between  the  hambier  and  the  anvil.  In  this  dilemma,  the  best 
expedient  that  he  eoald  devise  was  to  spin  out  the  bnsiness  }n 
a  lo^  negociation,  in  the  hope  that  a  change  in  the  king's 
mind,  or  some  other  fortunate  accident  might  relieve  him 
from  his  embarrassment.  To  enter  into  a  detail  of  the  in- 
trigues, cabals,  and  tergiversations,  made  use  of  in  this  af- 
fair, would  lead  to  a  tedious  ^prolixity.f  The  Pope  argued, 
promised,  recanted,  and  temporized.  Henry,  as  well  as  Cle* 
ment,  had  been  taught  the  art  of  theological  controversy :  he 
was  supported  by  the  authority  of  that  celebrated  school  di- 
vine Thomas  Aquinas,  and  he  found  or  wrested  many  texts 
of  scripture  to  favour  his  passion.  The  prelates  of  England 
being  consulted,  and  their  opinions  collected  by  the  archbish- 
op of  Canterbury,  all  of  them  except  Fisher,  bishop  of  Roch- 
ester, declared  the  king's  marriage,  with  Catharine,  contrary 
to  the  divine  law,  which  could  not  be  superseded  by  the  papal 
dispensation.  To  these  arguments  and  authorities  Henry  en- 
deavoured to  give  additional  weight  by  his  menaces.  His 
ambassadors  assured  the  Pope  that  the  English  were  already 
but  too  much  inclined  to  withdraw  their  obedience  from  the 
holy  see,  and,  if  encouraged  by  the  king,  would  readily  sepa- 
rate from  its  communion.  The  same  ambassadors  also  so- 
licited the  Pope  to  grant  Henry  a  dispensation  to  have  two 

*  The  imperial  army  under  the  doke  of  Bourbon,  b||4  taken  and  Sun- 
dered Rome,  and  imprisoned  the  Pope,  May  6, 1527. 

t  The  whole  of  the  detail  may  be  seen  in  Burnet*a  Hist    Reform, 
vol.  1. 
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wi^8  at  tmiBBf  if  hig  marriage  with  the  queen  could  not  he 
di«iolTed  hy  pontifical  authority. 

These  BOgociations  had  continaed  nearly  two  years,  a  long 
period  in  the  ealenlations  of  lore ;  and  Henry  had  spent  the 
time  in  patient  expectation  of  the  issue.  Clement,  in  order 
to  Aree  himself  f|s  much  as  possible  from  this  perplexing  af-^ 
Ikir,  resolved  to  refer  the  decision  to  his  legates,  and  sent 
isardinal  Gampegio  into  England  as  colleague  to  Wolsey. 
The  business^  howerer,  was  nothing  advanced:  obstacles 
were  artfully  thrown  in  the  way  |  and  the  patience  of  Henry 
was  exhausted  by  reiterated  delays.  He  had  expected  to  find 
in  Wolsey  a  steady  adherent  and  a  zealous  supporter.  But 
the  cardinal  seemed  to  be  neariy  in  the  same  predieiMnent  as 
the  Pope.  On  one  hand  it  was  his  interest  to  please  the 
king,  who  had  been  the  maker  of  his  fortune,  and  could  easily 
take  away  what  he  had  given ;  on  the  other  hand  he  could 
not  disoblige  the  Pope  without  exposing  himself  to  dangers  of 
equal  magnitude.  In  this  dilemma,  he  judged  it  the  safest  to 
stand  neuter,  and  although  he  was  of  all  mankind  the  most 
haughty  and  imperious,  yet,  on  this  occasion,  he  gave  way 
in  every  thing  to  his  colleague.  This  method  of  temporizr 
ingy  which  Wolsey  adopted,  was  highly  displeasing  to  the 
)png }  and  Anna  Boleyn  was  fully  persuaded,  that  if  the 
aardinal  had  pleased,  the  aSkir  would  have  taken  a  different 
torn.  Whether  her  suspicions  were  well  or  ill  grounded,  she 
began  to  regard  Wolsey  as  her  mortal  enemy,  and  endeavour- 
ed, by  every  means  in  her  power,  to  excite  against  him  the 
resentment  of  the  king,  in  which  undertaking  she  Mas  sec- 
onded  by  several  persons  of  the  highest  rank,  who  were 
greatly  disgusted  at  the  power  and  pride  of  the  minister, 

From  this  period  may  be  dated  the  ruin  of  Wolsey.  The 
king  found  a  minister  of  equal  abilities  in  the  person  of 
Thomas  Cranmer,  a  doctor  of  divinity,  who,  having  been  pro- 
fessor in  the  university  of  Cambridge,  was  expelled  for  mar- 
rying contrary  to  the  canon  law.  He  had  travelled  in 
Germany,  where  he  had  read  Luther^s  works,  and  embraced 
several  of  his  doctrines  ;  and  after  his  return,  was  tutor  to 
the  sons  of  a  gentleman,  who  happened  one  night  to  enter- 
lain  two  of  the  principal  persons  of  the  court.    The  king's 
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bein^  the  topic  of  conrersatioii,  Cranmer  if  laid 
to  hare  deelared,  that  the  best  expedient  for  deciding  the 
^{oestien  would  be  to  eonsult  all  the  nnivenities  in  Earope^ 
and  to  obtain  their  opinions  with  those  of  the  most  eminent 
dirines  and  civilians :  others  affirm  that  this  measure  was 
first  suggested  bj  Cardinal  Wolsey.*  Bat  it  is  certain  that 
Cranmer  discoursed  in  so  learned  a  manner  on  the  subject  of 
tlie  divorce,  that  the  king  being  informed  of  his  abilities,  or* 
dered  him  to  be  brought  into  his  presence,  and  from  that  mo* 
ment  attached  him  to  the  court. 

During  the  space  of  fourteen  years,  Wolsej  had  been  pla- 
ced on  the  summit  of  prosperity  $  but  we  are  now  called  tir 
contemplate  the  fatal  reverse  of  his  fortune.  As  soon  as  it 
was  perceived  tbat  he  was  no  longer  supported  by  the  royal 
&vour,  his  enemies  openly  laboured  to  accomplish  his  ntin^ 
and  their  endeavours  were  successful.  The  attorney-general 
Referred  against  him  a  bill  of  indictment  on  the  statute  of 
prcBmunirt,    A  few  days  after,  the  king  took  from 

A.  u  1529.  ^^"^  ^^^  5^<^^  *^^9  ^^^  S^^c  ^^  ^^  ^^^  Thomas 
More,  who  was  universally  esteemed  for  his  talents 

and  integrity.  Criminality  is  readily  found  in  the  conduct 
of  a  minister,  whose  ruin  is  determined.  The  cardinal  was 
•ntlawed ;  and  the  king  having  ordered  him  to  retire  to  a 
country  house,  directed  that  an  inventory  of  his  goods  should 
he  taken.  These  were  found  to  amount  to  the  value  of  six 
kondred  thousand  crowns,  which  was,  at  that  time,  an  enor* 
moBft  sum.  The  parliament  confirmed  the  sentence  pronoun* 
ted  against  the  cardinal,  and  his  vast  wealth  was  confiscated 
to  the  king's  use. 

In  the  meanwhile,  the  different  universities  of  France, 
Italy,  Germany,  and  Switzerland,  being  consulted  on  the  sub* 
Ject  of  the  divorce,  were  unanimous  in  their  opinions  that 
Henry's  marriage  with  Catharine  was  contrary  to  the  divine 
law,  with  which  the  Pope  had  not  power  to  dispense.  Ox- 
Ibrd  and  Cambridge  came  to  the  same  decision,  but  not  with- 
out warm  debates  and  great  opposition.!    It  might  appear 

*  Vide  Tindars  Notes  on  Rapin,  vol  1.  p.  785- 
t  YiJc  Burnet,  1.  p.  87  and94» 
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Wonderful,  that  tke  Englith  univenities  shonld  be  more  hoe* 
tile  to  the  hinges  designs  than  those  of  foreign  eonntries  ; 
bat  it  mast  be  observed  that  their  seraples  arose  less  front 
the  nature  of  the  question  than  from  a  dread  of  its  eonse- 
quenees.  Most  of  the  members  were  extremely  averse  from 
the  doctrines  of  Lather,  whieh  were  beginning  to  spread  in 
England)  and  which  they  were  afraid  of  countenancing,  by 
deciding  against  the  Pope.  They  also  disapproved  of  the 
king's  intended  marriage  with  Anna  Boleyn,  because  that 
lady  was  inclined  to  favour  the  reformation,  and  expressed  a^ 
great  esteem  for  Cranmer,  whose  preferment,  for  the  same 
reason^  they  dreaded* 

On  the  return  of  hi»  ambassadors  from  Rome,  the  king 
perceived  that  he  had  nothing  to  expect  from  the  Pope,  who  still, 
eontinaed  to  temporize.  The  delay  of  another  year  had  ex- 
orcised and  exhaosted  Henry's  patience,  and  the  endless  train 
of  embarrassments  which  arose  in  constant  succession^  im** 
pelled  him  to  alter  hia  conduct  A  judicious  historian  ob* 
serves,  that  if  Henry  had  at  first  acted  with  more  vigour,  and 
powerfully  supported  the  French,  in  Italy,  he  might  have 
brought  the  affair  to  a  speedy  and  favourable  decision,  as  the- 
Pope,  who  was  entirely  swayed  by  his  own  interests,  would, 
in  that  case,  never  have  thought  of  attaching  himself  to  the 
emperor.*  Henry  perceiving  his  error  when  it  was  too  late 
to  repair  it,  as  the  French  were  driven  out  of  Naples,  and 
Clement  YU.  saw  himself  obliged  to  unite  with  the  emperor, 
the  effects  of  whose  hostility  he  had  once  so  dreadfully  expe* 
rieneed. 

In  this  state  of  affairs,  Henry  had  no  oth(r  expedient  tha« 
to  set  the  papal  authority  at  defiance;  and  he  soon  found 
that  he  should  be  supported  in  this  proceeding  by  the  parlia- 
ment and  the  nation.  The  queen  had  often  been  solicited  ta 
retire  with  an  ample  salary  ;  but  she  rejected  every  propo- 
sal, and  declared  her  determination  to  assert  the  vaJidity  of^ 
her  marriage,  till  it  was  dissolved  by  the  sentence  of  the  Pope^ 
The  patience  of  Henry  being  completely  worn  out  by  the  de- 
lays of  the  court  of  Rome,  he  resolved  to  have  the  matter 

*  lUptn,  1.  p.  787  sod  rS8. 
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by  tkfe  parlMLttent  ud  elergj  of  Ettgltttd*  Tke  utM 
ef  the  ease  was,  tkerefliR,  priaied  mud  pablithed  fcr  tke  in-' 
fomatioB  of  tke  people }  aad  all  the  mrgammU  thai  eoald 
be  addaeed  on  both  tides  of  the  qaestM)  were  a»ply  disease 
sed  by  the  adyoeates  of  the  king  and  the  queen,  in  urder  to 
facilitate  the  deeisioa.* 

Wkile  the  learned  easaists  and  eintians  were  preparing  tko 

sabjeet  for  parliaatttntary  diseussion,  the  eardinal  remained  at 

his  villa,  agitated  by  aJtematire  hopes  and  apprehensions* 

A  gleam  of  royal  favour,  however,  onee  more  bant  on  his 

fallen  fortunes  :  the  king  granted  him  a  geaeiml  pardon  of 

all  his  offences,  of  what  nature  soever,t  and  not  only  left  hin 

tke  arekbishoprie  4f  York,  but  asaigned  him  a  thousand  marks 

per  annum,  out  of  the  revenues  of  tke  see  «f  Win^ester^  and 

even  restored  a  part  of  kis  eonfiseated  property.    But  wkil6 

these  favourable  appearaaees  revived  his  h^es,  they  alann« 

ed  his  enemies,  who  dreaded  his  return  to  eourt^  and  eierted 

nil  their  endeavours  to  complete  his  ruin.    At  length  he  tt-^ 

teived  an  order  to  retire  to  his  diocese  at  YoA,  and  aet  out 

with  a  train,  which  akhongh  not  so  numerous  as  during  the 

time  of  ^is  prosperity,  still  consisted  of  a  hundred  and  sixty 

horsemen,  and  seventy-two   carts,  laden  With  his  household 

tnrnitare.    Adversity  had  not  extinguished  bis  love  of  pomp 

nnd  parade,  and  being  arrived  at  his  palace  at  Cawood,  he 

prepared  for  the  ceremony  of  his  installment^  in  which  he  in-* 

tended  to  dispiny  a  magnificence  little  suitable  to  his  eondi* 

lion.    At  this  place  he  was  unexpectedly  arrested  by  the  ear! 

bf  Northumberland,  on  a  charge  of  high  treason.    His  speei- 

fie  crime  was  neter  known,  although  an  histoHan,  who  trtMt» 

of  those  times,  says  that  he  had  Written  to  the  Pope  and  sev* 

eral  foreign  princes,  letters  refteeting  on  the  khig,  and  en^ 

deavoured  to  excite  them  to  avenge  his  causfe4    He  set  out  by 

^asy  journeys  to  London,  to  appear  as  a  criminal^  where  ho 

kad  acted  as  a  sovereign.    Having  stayed  some  time  at  the 

earl  of  Shrewsbury's,  at  Sheffield  Park,  he  was  suddenly  ta-» 

ken  ill  at  dinner,  which  caused  some  to  suspect  that  he  had 

•  Burnet,  1.  p.  97. 

t  The  pardon  is  dated  February  12>  1530« 
Hall,  p.  194. 
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|N>isoned  himself,  thoagh  the  faet  seems  improbable.  Not* 
withstanding  his  siekness,  he  reeommeneed  his  jonrney,  bujt 
was  obliged  to  step  at  Leicester  Abbey,  where  he  terminated 

his  ambitious  career.    Before  he  expired,  he  thos 
A  l^  1530*  ^xp'*^^^  himself  to  the  ofiGicer  who  guarded  his 

bed  :  ^'  If  I  had  served  God  as  diligently  as  I  en-^ 
^  deavoured  to  please  the  king,  he  would  not  have  fbrsaken 
^^  me  in  my  adversity."  Thus  ended  the  life  of  this  famous 
cardinal,  one  of  the  proudest,  the  most  haughty,  and  most 
ambitious  of  men  :  he  had  possessed  greater  power  and  ac" 
cumulated  more  wealth  than  any  £nglish  minister  before  or 
after  him ;  and  had  he  lived,  he  might  possibly  have  w'eath' 
ered  the  storm  by  which  he  was  assailed,  as  the  king  shelved 
a  great  concern  on  account  of  his  death.* 

The  parliament  being  met,  the  subject  of  the  di- 
A.  D?  1531.  ^^^^^    ^^  proposed  for  their    discussion.    The 

clergy,  in  convocation,  declared  the  kings's  mar- 
raige  with  Catharine  to  be  contrary  to  the  law  of  God.  Hend- 
ry having  gained  this  point,  resolved  to  abolish  the  papal  au- 
thority,  which  could  not  be  accomplished  without  intimida- 
ting the  clergy  $  and  an  excellent  device  was  used  for  that 
purpose.  Cardinal  Wolsey  had  been  condemned  and  outlaw- 
ed, for  exercising  his  legantine  power  in  England  without  the 
king's  special  license  ;  but  his  sentence  can  only  be  regarded 
as  a  quibble  of  law,  since  he  had  certainly  acted  with  the 
royal  connivance.  His  condemnation,  however,  involved  all 
that  had  acknowledged  his  authority.  The  king,  therefore, 
ordered  an  indictment  to  be  preferred  against  the  whole  body 
of  the  clergy,  for  violating  the  laws  of  the  realm.  This 
measure  completely  answered  his  expectation,  and  effected 
two  important  purposes.  The  clergy  seeing  themselves  equally 
destitute  of  the  papal  protection  and  of  popular  support,  pur- 
chased their  pardon  by  signing  an  instrument,  in  which  they 
.  agreed  to  pay  the  king  a  fine  of  118,840^.  and  also  acknowl- 
.  edged  him  as  the  supreme  head  of  the  English  church.f    As 

*  Herbert  ap.  TindaVs  notes  on  Rapin.    Herbert)  p.  148.    Rapin,  1.  p. 
790. 

t  Of  this  sam,  lOO/XK)/.  Were  giyen  by  the  district  of  Citnferbury,  the 
rest  by  that  of  York.    Bym.  Focd.  14.  p.  414. 
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several  of  the  laity  were  al^  involved  in  the  offenee  impnted 
to  the  elergj)  the  eommont  were  equally  intimidated,  till  the 
kinj;  dissipated  their  alarm  by  granting  them  a  general  par- 
don. The  people  not  only  rejoieed  to  see  the  elergy  humbled  ; 
but  seemed  inattentive  to  the  depression  of  the  parliament  ; 
and,  from  that  period,  Henry  YilL  might  be  eonsidered  as  an 
absolute  monarch. 

Though  the  aflfair  of  the  divoree  was  not  yet  determined 
by  the  parliament,  Henry  was  resolved  to  aet  as  if  it  had 
been  already  deeided.  In  the  first  plaee,  he  sent  some  bish- 
ops and  lords  to  persuade  the  queen  to  consent  to  their  sepa- 
ration, or  to  refer  the  decision  to  a  certain  number  of  pre- 
lates* Catbarine,  however,  could  not  he  persuaded  to  desist 
from  her  appeal  to  Rome.  The  king,  therefore,  having  given 
her  the  choice  of  any  of  his  manors  for  a  residence, 

A.  D.^1531.  ^^^^  ^^^  ^°^^  leave  of  her  at  Windsor,  and  wa» 
soon  after  privately  married  to  Anna  Boleyn,at 

CalaU.* 

The  proceedings  of  the  king  and  the  parliament,  enconr* 
aged  those  who  wished  for  a  complete  reformation  in  the- 
church  ;  and  religious  disputes  became  frequent  and  public. 
But  Henry  was  a  bigot  in  religion,  as  well  as  a  tyrant  in  pol- 
itics ;  and  in  thowing  off  the  papal  yoke,  his  only  aim  was 
to  render  himself  despotic*  In  order  to  prevent  his  proeeed- 
ings  from  giving  rise  to  further  innovations,  he  commanded 
the  laws  against  heretics  to  be  rigorously  executed,  and  the 
very  same  year  that  he  rejected  the  authority  of  the  Pope,  he 
hegan  the  burning  of  protestants. 

Although  the  king  had  assumed  the  supremacy  of  the  Eng- 
lish church,  he  had  not  yet  totally  separated  from  the  com- 
mouion  of  Rome  ;  but  the  measures  which  he  continued  to 
take,  contributed  to  widen  the  breach.  An  act  was  passed 
by  the  parliament  for  preventing  the  impoverishment  of  the 
.  kingdom,  by  the  sums  paid  to  Rome  for  first  fruits,  palls, 
bulls,  &c.t    The  bouse  of  commons-  appeared  unwilling  to 

•  Vide  Stowe,  p.  562.    Bupnet,vol.  1.  p.  126. 

t  For  these  things  16()»000/.  had  been  paid  to  Rome,  since  the  second 
yesff  of  Henry  YIL    Bapio,  1.  p.  795, 
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€ome  to  an  open  niptare  with  Rome.  And  the  lord  ehaneol* 
lor.  Sir- Thomas  More,  who  was  desirous  of  retrenehing  the 
usurped  power  of  the  Pope,  without  a  total  separation  fi*om 
the  holy  see,  resigned  the  great  seal.  Cranmer  was,  on  the 
]dng*s  nomination,  promoted  to  the  arehbishoprie  of  Canter- 
bury, vaeant  by  the  death  of  Warhign,  and  paid  nine  hun- 
dred dueats  to  the  Pope  for  his  bulls,  the  last  that  were  sent 
into  England  during  this  reign.  The  new  archbishop,  who 
had  imbibed  many  of  Luther's  doctrines,  scrupled  to  take  thfe 
customary  oath  of  obedience  to  the  Pope  ;  but  the  king's  so- 
licitations for  that  purpose,  induced  him  to  consent,  although 
he  accompanied  it*  with  a  protestation,  which  annulled  its 
efficacy.  It  is  evident  that  Henry  was  still  desirous  of  hav* 
ing  the  Pope's  dispensation  for  his  marriage  with  Anna  Bo- 
leytt';  but  perceiving  no  further  hope  from  that  quarter,  he 
Again  endeavoured  to  prevail  on  the  queen  to  consent  to  the 
divorce.  Finding  her  still  inflexible,  he  caused  her  to  be 
summoned  before  the  archbishop  $  and  on  her  refusing  to  ap- 
pear, Cranmer  gave  sentence,  deeliu*ing  the  marriage  null,  as 

contrary  to  the  law  of  God.    He  also  confirmed  the 
A.  d!^1533.  ^^^S*^  marriage  with  Anna  Boleyn  ;  and  the  new 

queen  was  soon  after  crowned  with  the  usual  so- 
lemnities. 

Thus  terminated,  after  consuming  six  years  in  the  discus- 
sion, the  afl^r  of  this  famous  divorce,  which  has  been  pro- 
ductive of  so  important  consequences.  In  regard  to  the  scru- 
ples of  conscience  which  Henry  alleged,  none  but  the  searcher 
of  hearts  can  determine  the  degree  of  his  sincerity  ;  but  it 
is  easy  to  perceive  that  passion  had  the  principal  share  iu 
directing  his  conduct*  It  is  equally  or  even  still  more  evident 
that  all  the  other  actors  in  the  scene,  unless  we  except  Cath* 
arine  herself,*  were  guided  by  no  other  than  political  views, 
without  any  regard  for  religion  or  conscience.  If  we  may 
credit  the  assertions  of  both  parties  in  their  mutual  charges 
and  recriminations,  the  universities  were  corrupted  by  bribes  ; 
and  both  the  emperor  and  Henry  endeavoured,  by  the  distri- 
bution of  money  and  the  granting  of  benefices,  to  purchase 

**  Catharine  was  a  princess  of  grc^  yistue  and  sincere  piety.  For  ber 
cbsracter,  tec  Burnet  1*  p- 192» 
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.horn  the  doeton  a  favoartble  deeisioii.  Henry,  however,  pre^ 
Tailed  $  and  it  therefore  appears,  that  as  he  was  the  most  in- 
teretted  in  the  issue  of  the  debates,  his  liberality  had  exceed- 
ed that  of  his  rival.  The  whole  affair  exhibits  a  series  of 
eabal  and  intrigue,  and  the  equivoeadng  policy  of  Clement 
VII.  was  but  little  compatible  with  the  eharacter  of  the  vicar 
of  Christ. 

The  negociations  between  England  and  Rome  still  eontin- 
ued  for  some  time  ;  but  the  measures  of  Henry  indicated  no 
great  desire  of  a  reconciliation  with  the  Pope.  But  had  he 
even  entertained  such  a  wbh,  the  elRuts  of  the  emperor  would 
have  rendered  it  ineflfectuai.  At  one  moment  an  aecommo- 
dation  was  apparently  about  to  take  place  ;  but  the  Pope,  be- 
ing pressed  by  the  imperial  ambassadors,  and  terrified  by 
their  threats  of  the  eraperor^s  resentment,  was  diliged  to  issue 
a  sentence  declaring  Henry's  marriage  with  Catharine  lawftil, 
and  enjoining  him  to  take  her  again  with  a  denunciation  of 
censures  in  case  of  his  refusal. 

In  the  next  session  of  parliament,  which  met  on  the  ISth 

of  January,  several  acts  were  passed  which  com* 

A.  D.  15S4.  pi^^i^  annihilated  every  remainder  of  the  papal 

authority  in  England.  Fisher,  bishop  of  Rochester,  and  Sir 
Thomas  More,  the  late  chancellor,  refused  to  ^ign  the  act 
which  established  the  king's  supremacy,  and  were  sent  to  the 
Tower.  The  English  nation  was  now  divided  into  two  relig- 
ions parties,  the  catholics  and  the  favourers  of  the  refbrma- 
tion.  At  the  head  of  the  former  were  the  duke  of  Norfolk, 
Gardiner,  bbhop  of  Winchester,  Longland,  bishop  of  Lin- 
coln, and  almost  all  the  churchmen  who  had  access  to  the 
court.  The  chief  of  those  who  favoured  the  reformation 
were  the  queen,  Anna  Boleyn,  Cranmer,  archbishop  of  Can* 
terbory,  and  Thomas  Cromwell.  But  the  king  did  not  con- 
sider them  as  protestants :  He  regarded  them  as  men  of  sound 
judgment,  desirous  of  reforming  the  abuses  crept  into  the 
eliureh.  These  he  confined  to  the  usurped  authority  of  the 
Pope  and  the  existence  of  monasteries,  and  supposed  that 
their  opinions  kept  wiUiin  the  same  limits.  Cranmer  and 
Cromwell,  who  knew  the  disposition  of  the  king,  took  care 
not  to  discover  their  thoughts,  but  hoped  to  bring  him  by  d^- 
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grees  to  adopt  tbeir  doctrines.  It  most,  however,  be  obseir- 
ed,  tkat  the  majority  both  of  the  elergy  and  laity,  who  ad- 
hered to  the  eatholio  faith,  condemned  the  usurpations  of  the 
]Pope ;  but  their  opinions  were  marked  by  many  shades  of 
difference :  some  approved  of  the  total  abolition  of  the  pa- 
pal authority,  whOe  others,  and  perhaps  the  greater  number, 
would  only  have  wished  to  see  it  restrained  within  reasona- 
ble limits.  The  monks  mij^ht  be  considered  as  a  third  party 
distinct  ftiim  the  others :  strenuous  abettors  of  the  authority 
of  the  Pope,  whom  they  regarded  as  their  only  true  head, 
they  openly  refused  to  acknowledge  the  supremacy  of  the 
king,  and  in  their  discourses  and  sermons  endeavoured  to  ren- 
der him  odious  in  the  eyes  of  his  subjects.  Their  presump- 
tion was  productive  of  fatal  effects.  Several  priors  and 
monks,  who  had  spoken  opprobriously  of  the^new  statutes, 
were  apprehended,  and,  being  convicted  of  high  treason,  were 
executed.  Sir  Thomas  More,  and  Fisher,  bishop  of  Roch- 
ester, who  was  then  in  the  eightieth  year  of  his  age,  were 
beheaded  for  refusing  to  take  the  new  oath  of  supremacy,  bj 
which  the  king  was  acknowledged  as  head  of  the  English 
church.*  The  cruelty  of  the  tyrant,  however,  was  impar- 
tial :  he  caused  the  laws  against  heretics  to  be  rigorously  ex- 
ecuted ;  and  not  only  those  who  denied  the  supremacy  of  the 
royal  Pope,  but  those  who  embraced  the  reformation,  were 
put  to  death  without  mercy. 

While  Henry  was  making  both  catholics  and  protestants 
feel  the  weight  of  his  vengeance,  Paul  HI.  who  had  succeeded 
Clement  YII.  in  the  papacy,  was  employed  in  drawing  up  a 
hull  of  excommunication  and  interdict  against  the  king  and 
the  kingdom.t  In  the  mean  while  Henry  resolved  to  free 
himself  fh>m  those  dangerous  adversaries  the  moi^ks,  who  in- 
cessantly laboured  to  idienate  the  affections  of  his  subjects, 
and  restore  the  papal  authority.  He,  therefore,  proposed  to 
his  council  the  propriety  of  suppressing  the  monasteries.  The 

*  They  were  both  men  of  learning  and  integrity  s  but  decUurd  ene* 
nies  of  the  reformation.  See  their  characters  delineated  in  Burnet,  vol. 
1.  p.  354  and  355. 

'    f  This  bull,  though  drawn  up  at  tliis  time  was  not  published  tiU  above 
three  years  after,  viz.  Dec.  17th,  1538.    Vide  Burnet  1.  p.  345} 
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question  was  warmly  debated  bj  the  two  opposite  parties,  as 
the  friends  of  the  reformation  hoped,  and  its  enemies  feared, 
that  the  suppression  of  these  houses  woald  introdoce  further 
changes  in  religion.  The  king  haying  heard  the  vStti>>^i^i* 
alleged  on  both  sides,  perceived  that  he  eould  not  carry  his 
project  into  execution  all  at  once,  without  giving  offence  to 
the  greatest  part  of  his  subjects.  He,  therefore,  resolved  to 
proceed  gradually,  and  to  begin  by  removing  the  prejudices  of 
the  people  in  fkvour  of  the  monJa.  This  being  absolutely 
necessary  to  the  accomplishment  of  his  design,  he  ordered 
a  general  vbitation  of  the  monasteries ;  and  Thomas  Crom- 
well, an  avowed  enemy  to  the  monks,  was  appointed  visitor- 
general,  with  directions  to  make  a  strict  inquiry  into  the  ti- 
tles by  which  these  houses  held  their  possessions,  as  well  as 
into  the  conduct  of  the  religious  of  both  sexes,  in  regard  to 
their  morals,  the  observance  of  the  rules  of  their  orders^and 
the  management  of  their  revenues.  The  visita* 
tion  was  begun  in  the  month  of  October,  by  com- 
missioners appointed  by  Cromwell,  and  furnished  with  an^l* 
instructions.  It  is  no  wonder  that,  among  the  great  number 
of  monasteries  in  the  kingdom,  some  should  have  deviated 
Irom  the  original  design  of  their  institution,  and  have  admit- 
led  great  irregularities ;  but  little  credit  can  be  given  to  the 
reports  of  visitors,  whose  busipess  it  .was  to  render  the  mo«. 
nastic  orders  odious  to  the  j^copje,  and  to  find,  a  plausible 
pretext  for  their  suppression.  By  promises  and  threats 
several  priors  were  itidnced,  with  the. consent  of  the  monks, 
to  surrender  tbeir'houses  to  thedciug,  and^riitained  small  pen- 
sions or  some  other  4*ecompense.*  In  th^^ext  session  of 
parliament,  an  act  was  passed  m*  the  suppression 
'  '  ^  of  all  the  smaller  monasteries.t  These  were 
three  hundred  and  seventy-six  jiilffimber,  and  their  revenues, 
amounting  to  thirty-two  thoiiSand  pounds  per  annum,  were 
anuexed  to  the  crown.  ,'*  Besides  this,  the  king  acquired 
plate,  church  brnai^lrts,  and  other  goods,  to  the  value  of  a 
hundred  tfionsand  pounds  :  the  suppression  of  the  monaste- 
ries^ therefore,  was  conformable  to  the  .policy,  the  revenge, 

•Stowc,  p.  572. 

t  Of  200/.  a  }'ear,  and  Uhder.    Bapin  1.  809. 
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Mid  the'avarieeof  tbekiiig;  and  the  beginning  afforded  aa- 
alluring  bait  to  encourage  him  lo  persevere  in  the  measwe*. 
The  oonvecation  sitting,  at  the  same  time,  obtained  the  king's 
permission  to  have  the  bible  tn\n8lated  into  English. 
A.  d!  1536.  ^^^  parliament  was  then  dissolved,  after  having 
continued  six  years.  No  other  parliament  had  held 
so  long  since  the  beginning  of  the  monarchy. 

Immediately  after  this  event  a  new  and  tragical  scene  dis« 
graced  the  court  and  impressed  an  indelible  stain  on  the 
eharaeter  of  the  monarch.    Anna  Boleyn,  his  consort,  and  so 
lately  the  object  of  his  amorous  passion,  felt  the  dreadful  ef- 
fects of  his  inconstancy.     This  affair,  like  all  the  intrigues  of 
corrupt  courts,  is  enveloped  in  mysterious  obscurity.*    But 
it  is  certain  that  his  passion  for  the  queen  was  exhausted,  and 
he  had  fallen  in  love  with  Jane  Seymour,  one  of  her  maids  of 
honour.    The  king  had  long  been  tormented  with  jealousy,  and 
the  enemies  of  the  queen  endeavoured  to  confirm  his  suS" 
picions.    In  an  affair  which  has  been  so  little  elucidated  by 
historians,  it  suffices  to  say,  that  she  was  accused  of  adultery 
with  her  domestics,  and  of  incest  with  her  brother.    Smea- 
ton,  a  musician,  is  said  to  have  acknowledged  that  he  had  re- 
ceived undue  favours  from  the  queen  $  but  he  was  never  con-^ 
fronted  with  her,  and  was  hanged  before  she  was  brought  to^ 
trial.    Norris,  Brereton^  and  Weston,  three  of  her  domes^ 
tics,  were  condemned  and  executed  without  any  proof  or 
guiif.    The  queen,  and  her  brother,  lord  Rochcford,  being: 
tried  for  incest  and  treason,  were  condemned  and  executed  f 
but  it  was  never  known  on  what  evidence  the  sentence  was^ 
grounded.    Thus  the  throne,  which  this  unfortunate  queen 
had  so  eagerly  laboured  to  ascend,  proved  the  cause  of  her' 
ruin.    She  snfiered  death  with  great  constancy,  praying  for 
the  king,  and  requesting  for  herself  the  prayers  of  the  peo« 
pie.    It  is  generally  believed  that  she  was  innocent  of  the- 
erimes  laid  to  her  charge ;  but  she  had  often  displayed  a  lev- 
ity of  behaviour  sufficient  to  excite  suspicion,  and  little  be-^ 
ooming  her  situation  and  character.!    On  the  day  following: 
her  execution,  Henry  solemnized  his  marriage  with  Janr 

•  Vide  Burnet  i.  p.  191,  &c.  . 

i  ?ide  Bumet»  p.  191.  &o.  top.  2P6.r-Strype*s  mem.  p.  283,  Sx. 
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Seymottr ;  and  in  so  e«sily  forgetting  a  eonsort,  who  had 
onee  been  the  unrivaled  mistress  of  his  affections,  he  shewed 
that  his  heart  was  more  unfeeling  than  that  of  a  barbarian.* 

Before  the  queen's  exeeution,  the  king  had  extorted  from 
her  a  confession  that  she  had  been  preyiously  contracted  to 
the  earl  of  Northumberland,  although  that  nobleman  declared, 
upon  his  salvation,  that  no  such  pre-contract  had  e?er  been 
made.  On  this  ground,  however,  the  archbishop  of  Caate- 
bnry  was  compelled  to  pass  a  sentence  of  divorce  between 
her  and  the  king ;  and  Elizabeth,  their  daughter,  was  pro- 
nounced illegitimate.  After  this  the  parliament 
A^V^^SS*  ^^^9  ^"^  passed  an  act  which  gave  to  the  king  the 
full  power  of  settling  the  succession.  The  convo- 
cation of  the  clergy  confirmed  the  sentence  of  divorce,  and 
eoncurred  with  both  houses  of  parliament  in  giving  to  Henry 
a  power  that  had  never  been  possessed  by  any  of  his  prede- 
cessors. 

In  this  convocation  some  reforms  in  religion  were  suggest- 
ed by  the  king,  and  adopted  by  the  clergy.  They  were 
strictly  conformable  to  reason,  although  regarded  by  bigots 
as  dangerous  innovations  in  religion.  These  alterations^ 
however,  went  no  further  than  to  rectify  the  abuses  of  the 
doctrines  of  images,  invocation  of  saints,  and  purgatory.  By 
the  new  ordinances,  images  were  to  be  honoured  and  saints  to 
be  invoked,  but  without  superstition  !  Prayers  for  the  dead 
were  to  be  continued ;  but  masses,  said  in  certain  places  or 
before  certain  images,  were  prohibited.  It  was  very  justly 
and  philosophically  observed,  that  the  place  and  state  of 
souls  after  death,  is  unknown ;  and  it  was  therefore  ordered 
that  they  should  be  recommended  to  the  mercy  of  God  only  in 
general  terms.  The  bigotted  adherents  to  the  old  religion 
considered  these  alterations  as  carried  too  far :  the  bigotted 
reformers  regarded  them  as  falling  too  short  of  their  object ; 
and  thus  neither  party  was  satisfied. 

But  the  suppression  of  the  monasteries  ^^as  that  whieh 
chiefly  excited  the  diseon  tents  of  the  nation.  In  all  age.',  and 
in  every  country,  the  majority  of  the  people  seems  to  have 

*  Anna  Boleyn  had  not  shared  the  throne  quite  three  years.  She  was 
rowned  June  Uu  1533,  and  beheaded  May  19tb,  1536. 
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been  sfrongly  attached  to  ancient  egtablishmenta.  These^ 
,  indeed,  become  in  time  intimately  connected  with  the  existing 
system  of  society ;  and  it  cannot  be  denied,  that  monastic  in- 
stitutions had,  during  many  centuries  been  found  of  great 
utility.*  In  the  rude  and  barbarous  ages  that  followed  the 
subversion  of  the  Roman  empire,  monasteries  afforded  a  re- 
fuge to  the  unfortunate,  a  peaceable  assylum  to  men  of  let- 
ters, and  places  of  entertainment  for  travellers  in  times  when 
inns  were  scarcely  known  in  Europe.  The  interests  of  these 
houses  gradually  became  connected  with  the  social  system : 
they  afforded  to  the  nobility  and  gentry  the  means  of  pro- 
viding for  their  younger  children ;  and  the  poor  were  sup- 
ported by  the  alms  which  their  ample  revenues  enabled  them 
to  distribute.  The  progress  of  civilization,  and  the  increase 
of  commercial  intercourse,  had,  in  the  sixteenth  century,  ren- 
dered these  religious  retreats  less  necessary  than  in  former* 
ages  $  but  they  were  still  the  objects  of  popular  respect,  and 
multitudes  had  an  interest  in  their  preservation. 

While  the  public  mind  was  in  this  fermentation,  Thomas 
lord  Cromwell,  whom  Henry  had  made  his  vicegerent  in  ec- 
clesiastical affairs,  devised  an  expedient  for  calming  the  dis- 
contents of  the  people.  He  advised  the  king  to  sell  the  lands 
of  the  suppressed  monasteries  at  very  easy  rates,  and  to  oblige 
the  purchasers  to  continue  the  customary  hospitality.  But 
this  measure  did  hot  silence  the  murmurs  of  the  people ;  and 
the  king  endeavoured  to  give  them  some  satisfaction  by  re- 
storing and  re-endowing  thirty-one  of  these  houses.  The 
monks,  however,  laboured  incessantly  to  excite  the  people  to 
revolt ;  and  in  some  parts  of  the  country  they  accomplished 
their  design.  In  Lincolnshire  Dr.  Mackarel,  prior  of  Bur- 
lings,  raised  a  numerous  body  of  men,  and  put  himself  at 
their  head ;  but  the  insurgents  dispersed  on  being  granted  a 
general  pardon.  A  still  more  formidable  insurrection  took 
place  in  Yorkshire.  Several  persons  of  note  were  concern- 
ed ;  and  Robert  Aske,  a  man  of  abilities  and  courage,  took 
the  command  of  the  insurgents,  who  flocked  in  such  crowds 

*  Durinsf  seTend  centuries  tlie  monks  had  been  the  chief  promoters  of 
agriculture.  Campbell's  Polit.  Survey,  2.  p.  228.— For  the  utility  of  mo- 
nastic institutions,  sec  also  Ryan's  Effecto  of  Religion. 

VdL,  II.  E 
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to  his  standard  that  he  goon  saw  himself  at  the  head  of  ihip^ 
ty-five  thousand  men.*  With  this  foree  he  made  himself 
master  of  the  castle  of  Pontefraet,  as  also  of  York  and  Hull; 
hut  Scarborough  castle  resisted  all  his  efforts.  Having  raised 
the  siege  of  that  place  he  directed  his  march  towards  tho 
south)  and  advanced  as  far  as  Scawby  Lejs,  near  Doncas- 
ter,  where  the  duke  of  Norfolk,  the  marquis  of  Exeter,  and 
the  earl  of  Shrewsbury,  were  encamped  with  only  5000  men 
to  oppose  his  progress.  Fortunately  for  them  a  heavy  rain 
had  caused  the  river  Don  to  overflow  so  as  to  render  it  im- 
passable. This  circumstance  gave  rise  to  a  negociation,  and 
the  rebels  finding  the  passage  of  the  river  im- 
A  D  1^.  pi'&cti^&^lcy  agreed  to  return  to  their  homes  on  re- 
ceiving a  general  pardon. 

The  public  discontents,  however,  were  not  immediately  ap* 
peased.  Musgrave  and  Tilly,  two  gentlemen  of  the  north, 
assembled  eight  thousand  malcontents,  and  made  an  assault 
on  Carlisle,  but  were  repulsed ;  and  being  suddenly  attacked 
by  the  duke  of  Norfolk,  they  were  totally  defeated.  Mus- 
grave had  the  good  ibrtnne  to  escape,  but  Tilly  and  seventy- 
fbur  others  were  taken  and  hanged  on  the  walls  of  Carlisle. 
Sir  Francis  Bigod,  and  another  gentleman,  also  attempted  to 
surprise  Hull,  but  were  taken  and  executed.  These  reitera- 
ted attempts  so  incensed  the  king  that  he  ordered  Aske  and 
the  lord  I>*Arcy  to  be  apprehended  and  put  to  death,  notwith-* 
standing  the  general  pardon  granted  to  appease  the  first  in- 
surrection. Thomas  Fitzgerald,  son  of  the  late  earl  of  Kil- 
dare,  with  five  of  his  uncles,  suffered  the  same  fate,  and 
many  other  persons  of  note  were  executed  at  London,  York, 
and  HuILt 

In  the  mean  while,  the  king  being  fully  persuaded  that  the 
monks  contributed  in  no  small  degree  to  foment  the  discon^ 
tents  of  the  people,  and  excite  them  to-  revolt,  was  more  than 
ever  desirous  of  freeing  himself  from  these  enemies,  and  of 

*The  rebels  called  this  insurrection  '*  the  Pilgrimag;e  of  Grace/*  and 
in  their  banners  were  represented  a  cnicifix,  the  five  wounds  of  Christ, 
and  a  chalice,  &c.    Vide  Burnet  1.  p.  229,  and  Stowc,  p.  574. 

t  Stowe,  p.  574«»HaJl  332. 


^riehing  himself  with  their  spoils.  Avarice,  indeed,  ap- 
pears to  hare  been  one  of  tlie  principal  ineitements  to  his  de- 
sign. The  suppression  of  the  smaller  monasteries  had 
brought  him  eonsiderable  profits,  which  incited  him  to  sup- 
press all  the  rest,  and  to  seize  their  vast  possessions.  H^ 
began,  as  before,  by  ordering  a  strict  visitation,  not  doubting 
but  further  discoveries  might  be  made  whieh  would  tend  to 
undeceive  the  people  and  promote  his  design. 

The  visitation,  as  might  be  expected,  was  rigorously  per- 
formed ;  and  the  king  caused  all  the  reports  to  be  published* 
These,  however,  were  undoubtedly  drawn  up  in  subserviency 
to  the  king's  design ;  and  the  impartial  historian,  forming 
his  judgment  fhim  circumstances  rather  than  from  interested 
representations,  cannot  but  regard  the  accounts  of  the  scanda- 
lous lives  of  the  monks  and  nuns  as  greatly  exaggerated. 
But  what  most  of  all  contributed  to  cure  the  people  of  their 
superstitious  veneration   for  monastic   institutions,  was  an 
exposure  of  the  frauds  that  were  exercised  with  respect 
to  relics  and  images.      These,  it  must  be  confessed,  ex- 
hibited a  system  of  imposture,  whieh  could  not  too  soon  be 
annihilated,  and  which  evidently  proves,  that  In  the  times 
under  consideration,  the  existence  of  monasteries  was  no 
longer  conducive  to  the  interests  of  rational  religion,  but  rather 
tended  to  support  superstition.     All  the  counterfeit  relics,  mi» 
raeulous  images  moving  by  springs,  and  other  instruments 
of  pious  fraud,  were  publicly  committed  to  the  flames.    But 
the  people  could  not,  without  being  sensibly  shocked,  see 
the  bones  of  St  Thomas,  of  Canterbury,  condemned  to  the 
same  fate.    During  the  space  of  three  eenturies  he  had  been 
eonsidered  as  one  of  the  greatest  saints  of  heaven.    Kings^ 
princes,  and  nobles,  foreign  as  well  as  English,  had  frequent- 
ly performed  pilgrimages  to  procure  his  intercession,  and 
made  rich  oblations  at  his  shrine.*    Among  these  was  a  dia- 
mond of  great  value  offered  by  Louis  VII.  of  France.    The 
spoils  of  his  shrine  in  gold  and  precious  stones  filled  two  chests, 
which  were  so  heavy  as  to  require  eight  strong  men  to  carry 

*  Vide  remarks  on  the  pilgrimages  to  the  shrine  of  St.  James*  at  Com* 
pofftella,  and  that  of  St.  Thomas,  of  Capterbun-.    And.  Hist.  Com.  1.  p. 
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tbem  out  of  the  ebnreh*  Id  seizing  tkis  vMt  treasure  the 
king  was  supposed  to  aet  from  motires  of  avariee  ;  and  the 
adherents  of  the  aneient  religion  considered  him  as  gnilty  of 
sacrilege. 

These  proceedings  haying  convinced  the  Pope  that  a  re^ 
conciliation  was  not  to  be  expected,  his  holiness  published  the 
bull  of  excommunication  drawn  up  in  10811.  He  also  en- 
deavoured to  excite  all  the  princes  of  Christendom  against 
Henry,  declaring  it  to  be  more  meritorious  to  fight  against 
him  than  against  the  Turk.  But  the  thunders  of  Rome  had 
now  lost  their  force  :  the  bull  excited  no  commotion,  and  only 
served  to  widen  the  breach.  A  decree  was  published  by  the 
vicegerent,  enjoining  all  pastors  to  teach  the  people  the  Lord'a 
prayer,  the  creed,  and  the  commandments,  in  English  $  as 
also  to  instruct  the  people  by  declaring,  that  relics,  beads,  &c* 
were  unnecessary  things,  and  that  they  were  to  trust  in  their 
own  works  for  salvation.  They  were  also  ordered  to  take 
down  all  images,  before  which  offerings  were  wont  to  be  made, 
and  to  suffer  no  candles  to  be  burned  before  any  image,  except 
that  of  Christ. 

Henry,  however,  would  not  suffer  any  of  his  subjects  to  go 
farther  than  himself  in  religious  reform.  Lambert,  a  school- 
master, in  London,  was  brought  before  Cranmer  and  Latimer 
for  denying  the  doctrine  of  the  real  presence  of  Christ  in  the 
sacrament.  These  two  prelates,  both  of  whom  were,  at  that 
time,  of  Luther's  opinion,  combated  his  arguments,  and  ad- 
vised him  to  conform  to  the  established  faith.  Lambert  refu- 
sed to  retract  his  opinions,  and  fatally  appealed  to  the  king. 
A  numerous  assembly  of  lords  and  divines  was  convened  in 
Westminster-Hall,  where  Henry  undertook  to  dispute  the 
point  with  him  in  person.  But  what  weight  could  the  argu- 
ments of  a  poor  schoolmaster  have  against  those  of  a  power- 
ful monarch  ?  Lambert  stood  alone  without  a  second,  while 
the  royal  theologian  was  surrounded  with  a  crowd  of  nobles 
and  bishops,  who  applauded  all  his  words,  and  averred  that 
his  reasonings  were  invincible.  The  result  was,  that  Lam- 
bert had  his  choice  either  to  abjure  his  opinions,  or  to  be  burn- 
ed as  an  incorrigible  heretic.  As  he  preferred  to  sacrifice  his 
life  rather  than  his  conscience,  the  vicegerent,  Cromwell,  pro-^ 
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nAUoeed  his  seHtenee,  whieh  was  exeeoted  in  Smithfield,  with 
cireumstaBees  of  the  most  horrid  barbarity.* 

At  this  ealamitoas  period,  indeed,  executions  abounded. 
The  marquis  of  Exeter,  the  lord  Montague,  Sir  Edward 
Nevil,  and  Sir  Nicholas  Carew,  master  of  the  horse,  and 
knight  of  the  garter,  were  apprehended,  condemned,  and  ex- 
ecuted, for  holding  a  correspondence  with  cardinal  Pole,  who 
was  the  king's  ayowed  enemj,  and  used  eyerj  means  to  with- 
draw his  subjects  from  their  allegiance.  The  king  now  pro* 
■  ceeded  in  his-  great  work  of  suppressing  the  mon- 

'  esteries.  It  was  not  done  by  act  of  parliament,  as 
before,  but  by  what  was  called  the  voluntary  surrender  of  the 
abbots.  These  persons,  with  the  chief  monks  in  each  house, 
being  gained  by  promises,  or  intimidated  by  threats,  surren* 
dered  to  the  king  their  respectiye  monasteries.  Such  of  them 
as  were  of  royal  foundation,  must,  on  their  suppression,  have 
reverted  to  the  crown ;  but  such  as  had  been  endowed  by  pri* 
vate  persons,  ooght,  in  equity,  to  have  returned  to  the  heirs 
of  the  founders  and  donors.  This,  however,  had  never  been 
Henry*s  intention ;  and  he,  therefore,  cut  oif  all  such  claims 
by  procuring  an  act  of  parliament,  by  which  the  jlemporali- 
ties  of  all  the  religious  houses  were  annexed  to  the  royal  do- 
main.  The  number  of  monasteries  suppressed,  were,  ac- 
cording to  Camden,  six  hundred  and  forty-three,  besides  nine- 
ty colleges,  two  thousand  three  hundred  and  seventy-four 
chantries,  and  a  hundred  and  ten  hospitals.  The  yearly  value 
of  their  lands  amounted  to  161,100^  sterling,  according  to 
the  rents  at  which  they  were  let ;  but  it  must  be  observed, 
that  the  practice  of  the  abbots  was  to  enrich  themselves  by 
granting  leases  at  low  rents  and  high  fines.  It  has  been  sup- 
posed that  the  rents  were  not  at  more  than  one-tenth  of  the 
value,  and  that  they  were  consequently  worth  above  sixteen 
hundred  thousand  pounds  a  year,  which,  in  those  days,  was 
an  enormous  sum.t    But,  besides  the  rents  of  the  lands,  the 

*  Vide  Burnet,  1.  p.  251.  &c. 

t  In  order  to  convey  some  idea  of  the  wealth  of  the  English  monaste- 
lies,  Tindal  says  that  the  lands  belonging  to  Uie  abbey  of  St.  Alban't,  were^ 
when  be  wrote  his  notes,  worth  200,000/.  a  year,  and  those  of  the  abbey 
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king  derived  large  sunis  from  the  chareh  omamentSy  the 
plate,  fumitare,  lead,  bells,  and  other  materials  :  hy  one  sin- 
gle article  we  may  jndge  of  the  rest :  in  the  abbey  of  8f« 
Edmondsbury  alone,  there  was  foand  fire  thonsand  marks  of 
gold  and  silver  in  bullion.* 

After  pensions  had  been  assigned  to  abbots,  priors,  monks, 
and  nuns,  for  their  livelihood,  aeeording  to  the  bargains 
which  they  had  made  on  surrendering  their  houses,  Henrj 
fbunded  six  bishoprics,  and  established  some  canons.  In  all 
this  he  employed  a  revenue  of  only  80002.  a  year.  He  alser 
expended  some  money  in  fortifying  ports :  all  the  rest  was 
squandered  in  presents  to  the  courtiers,  or  dissipated  by  va« 
rious  kinds  of  mismanagement*  The  parliament,  indeed, 
committed  an  egregious  ernH*  in  putting  into  the  hands  of 
the  king  the  immense  wealth  of  the  monasteries,  without  mak- 
ing any  provision  in  respect  of  its  employment!  But  in  this 
reign,  the  parliament  being  only  the  instrument  of  the  royal 
will,  examined  neither  motives  nor  consequences. 

The  suppression  of  the  monasteries  gave  great  satisfactioii 

to  the  adherents  of  the  reformation.    But  the  parliament,  by 

another  instance  of  obsequiousness  to  the  roval 

A.D.  1539. ^^^^^^^7'  ^^  damped  their  joy.  An  act  was 
passed  under  the  direction  of  the  king,  for  abol- 
ishing diversity  of  opinion,  in  matters  of  religion.  By  this 
statute  it  was  enacted,  that  those  should  be  hanged  or  burned 
as  heretics — 1st.  Who  should  hy  word  or  writing,  deny  the 
doctrine  of  transuhatantiatinn..    gd*  Who  maintaiiicd  thai 


ef  Glastonbury  worth  SOO^OOQ/.  a  year.  This  wb»  in  the  former  part  oC 
the  last  century,  and  at  this  day  the  sums  may  at  least  be  doubled.  See 
Tmdal's  notes  on  Rapin,  1.  p.  823* 

*  For  theparUculars  relating  to  these  matters,  the  curious  reader  mw 
eonstilt  the  Rfonast  Anglic. 

t  The  priories  of  the  knights  of  8t  John  of  Jerusalem,  of  whtch  there 
were  only  two,  Tiz.  that  of  St  John's,  ClerkenweU,  and  that  of  Kilmainam^ 
in  Ireland,  were  suppressed  by  act  of  parliament,  and  not  by  surrender  ; 
yet  the  parliament  gfave  the  whole  of  their  revenues  to  the  king,  who  al- 
lowed 3000/.  per  ana.  to  the  two  priors  and  the  knights  for  their  mainten- 
snce.  Of  this  sum  the  prior  of  ClerkenweU  had  a  1000/.  and  the  prior  of 
I^ilmainam  500/.  the  rest  was  distributed  among  the  kniglits.  Vide  Bap« 
Jn,  with  Tindal's  notes,  1.  p.  825.    Burnet,  1.  p,  ST^ 
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.tortkiiiiDioii  in  both  kinds  was  neeessary.— ^d.  Or  that  it  was 
lawful  for  priests  to  marry. — ^Or  4th.  That  tows  of  chastity 
may  be  broken. — 5th.  Or  that  private  masses  are  unprofita^ 
jl»le— -i^th.  Or  that  aarieular  confession  is  unnecessary  to  sal- 
Yation.  This  law  of  the  six  articles  was  commonly  called 
the  bloody  statute,  and,  together  with  the  acts  which  abolish- 
od  the  papal  authority,  put  into  the  hands  of  the  king  a  two- 
edged  weapon,  which  he  could  turn  at  his  pleasure  against 
both  his  catholic  and  protestant  subjects.*  Cranmer  ventured 
to  oppose  the  bill  $  but  after  it  had  passed,  he  sent  away  his 
wife  into  Germany. 

Thomas  lord  Cromwell,  the  king'v  vicegerent  in  eeelesias- 
tical  affairs,  and  the  chief  promoter  of  the  suppression  of  tht 
monasteries,  had  hitherto  been  in  great  favour  with  the  ty-* 
rant,  and  possessed  a  more  extensive  authority  than  any  other 
minister  since  cardinal  Wolsey.  A  storto,  howevef,  uHex-' 
pectedly  arose,  which  he  found  it  impossible  to  resist.  The 
queen,  Jane  Seymour,  had  not  enjoyed  the  charms  of  royalty 
much  longer  than  her  unfortunate  predecessor.  In  the  month 
of  October,  1087,  she  died  in  child-bed  of  a  son  ;t  Rod,  dur- 
ing the  space  of  two  years,  the  king  had  remained  a  widower. 
Cranmer  and  Cromwell  perceiving  the  decline  of  their  infln-* 
once  at  court,  were  desirous  of  having  a  queen  that  might 
strengthen  their  party,  and  undertook  to  negociate  a  marriage 
between  Henry  and  the  princess  Anne,  sister  to  the  duke  of 
Cleves  and  the  duchess  of  Saxony.  The  negoeiation  was 
committed  to  Cromwell,  who  conducted  it  with  a  fatal  dili-' 
gence,  and  soon  concluded  the  treaty.  But,  on  the  arrival  of 
the  princess  in  England,  the  king,  to  his  great  dissappoint-* 
ment,  found  her  person  so  different  from  what  her  pictnref 
liad  led  him  to  expect,  that  he  asked  if  they  had  brought  him 
aFlaader's  nmre.f    Political  reasons,  however,  induced  him 

to  do  violence  to  his  inclination,  and  the  marriage 
A.  ^  IMO-  ^^  solemnized ;  but  Cromwell^  who  had  drawn. 

him  into  this  contract,  felt  the  weight  of  his  re^ 
sentment 

*  This  year,  however,  Henry  permitted  all  his  subjects  to  read  the 
scriptures  in  English.    Rapinj  I-  p.  824. 
^    f  Edward  YI.  who  succeeded  to  the  throne* 

4  TmdsTs  noles  oa  Bap'uii  1.  p.  8S2S. 
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As  sooa  as  it  was  observed  that  the  favonrite  had  faHeii 
under  the  royal  displeasure,  his  enemies  resolved  to  aeeom- 
plish  his  ruin.  This  was  the  more  easy  to  perform,  as  th» 
king  was  already  fallen  in  love  with  Catharine  Howard, 
niece  to  the  dnke  of  Norfolk,  who  was  one  of  Cromwell's 
ehief  adversaries,  and  whose  efforts,  seconded  by  those  of 
bishop  Gardiner  and  others,  prodoeed  the  desired  effect.  The 
duke  accused  Cromwell  of  high  treason  before  the  council, 
and  procured  an  order  for  his  arrest.  The  affair  being 
brought  before  parliament,  the  king  caused  an  act  of  attain- 
der to  be  passed  against  him,  without  allowing  him  to  make 
any  defence.  But  as  Cromwell  himself  had  proceeded  in 
the  same  manner  against  others,*  he  had  no  right  to  com- 
plain. The  parliament,  therefore,  without  any  proof,  con- 
demned him  as  a  traitor  and  a  heretic.  About 
A.  ih  1540.  ^^  weeks  after  he  was  beheaded )  but  as  he  left 
a  son,  he  took  care  to  say  nothing  on  the  scaffold 
that  might  turn  to  his  prejudice.t  He  declared  that  he  will- 
ingly submitted  to  his  sentence:  he  prayed  for  the  prosperity 
of  the  king,  and  addressed  the  people  in  these  words:  <^I 
<^  pray  you  that  hear  me,  to  bear  record  (hat  I  die  in  the 
*^  catholic  religion,  not  doubting  in  any  article  of  the  Ikith, 
<^  not  doubting  in  any  sacrament  of  the  church."  This  de- 
claration, however,  left  it  doubtful  whether  he  meant  the 
catholic  religion  as  professed  before  or  since  the  late  innova- 
tions. Thus  died  Thomas  Cromwell,  who,  from  an  obscure 
station,  had  successively  risen  to  the  offices  and  dignities  of 
privy  counsellor,  principal  secretary  of  state,  master  of  the 
rolls,  lord  privy  seal,  the  king's  vicegerent  in  spiritual  af- 
fairs, knight  of  the  garter,  earl  of  Essex,  and  great  chamber- 
lain of  England.^  He  was  the  son  of  a  blacksmith  at  Put- 
ney, but  had  found  means  to  travel  into  foreign  countries,  and 
to  learn  foreign  languages,  and  had  been  a  soldier  in  the 
duke  of  Bourbon's  army  at  the  sacking  of  Rome.    On  his 

*  The  marchioness  of  Exeter  and  the  countess  of  Salisburyi  mother  o^ 
cardinal  Pole,  botli  of  them  ladies  of  the  blood  royal.    Rapin  l.p.  822. 

t  His  son  was  the  same  year  created  a  peer  of  the  realm  by  the  title  of 
lord  Cromwell. 
i  Stripe's  Mem.  1.  p.  362-    Dugd.  Baron.  2.  p  370. 
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teiuVn  into  England,  he  became  a  servant  of  cardinal  Wol« 
ney ;  and^  after  the  fall  of  that  minister,  the  king  took  him . 
into  his  service.  He  was  an  artful  courtier,  and  by  his  plia- 
bility of  temper  and  assiduous  flatteries,  he  had  gained  over 
the  king  an  entire  ascendency.  He  had  long  been  a  success- 
ful adventurer  in  the  lottery  of  life  $  but  his  fall,  like  that  of 
Wolsey,  and  many  other  great  men,  shews  the  instability  of 
fortune.* 

Henry  being  daily  more  disgusted  with  his  bride,  resolved 
on  a  divorce  \  and  the  parliament  and  the  clergy,  with  their 
usual  compliance,  pronounced  the  marriage  invalid,  under 
pretence  of  a  pre-contract  between  the  qneea  and  a  son  of 
the  duke  of  Lor  rain.  The  affair,  indeed,  was  terminated 
without  difficulty.  The  queen,  who  had  as  little  affection  for 
Henry  as  he  had  for  her,  readily  consented  to  the  divorce,  and 
liad  an  ample  provision  made  for  her  maintenance. 

The  tyranny  of  the  king,  and  the  abject  slavery  of  the  na*' 
tion,  must  appear  astonishing  to  every  reader  of  the  history 
of  this  reign«  Never  did  a  king  meet  with  so  servile  a  par* 
liament  and  so  submissive  a  people.  It  was  enacted  that  a 
royal  proclamation  should  have  all  the  force  of  an  act  of 
parliament  $  and  by  another  statute  it  was  ordered,  not  only 
that  whatever  the  king  believed  aod  enjoined,  but  also  what- 
ever he  should  at  any  future  period  believe  or  eigoin,  in  regard 
to  religion,  should  be  received  as  articles  of  futh.  Thus 
the  parliament  invested  the  king  with  all  the  infallibility  to 
which  the  Pope  had  ever  pretended ;  and  every  subject,  who 
did  not  profess  to  regard  the  royal  opinion  as  the  standard  of 
belief  and  practice,  was  liable  to  be  condemned  to  the  flames 
as  a  heretic. 

Saeh  a  system  of  religions  and  political  tyranny  could  not 
fail  ef  producing  its  appropriate  effects.  Soon  after  Crom- 
well's death,  a  spectacle  was  exhibited  in  London,  of  which 
Che  relation  must  cause  an  Englishman  of  the  present  day  to 
ahndder  with  astonishment  and  horror.  Six  persons,  three 
of  whom  were  accused  of  denying  the  king^s  supremacy  and 
aDfallibility,  and  the  three  others  of  maintaining  the  doctrines 

•  By  an  act  of  parliuuicnt,  passed  in  15Z9,  Cromwell  had  tiie  prece- 
(ienoe  overall  tin.  ix/Silitv  of  the  realm. 
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of  the  reformation,  were  eondemned  for  berefjy  and  all  of 
them  bamed  at  the  same  time  and  plaee. 

While  the  fires  of  Smithfield   were  indiseriminately  eon* 
•nmingboth  eatholies  and  protestants,  Catharine  Howard^ 

nieee  to  the  duke  of  Norfolk,  was  declared  queen. 
A  ^D^  1540  ^^^  ^^  strongly  attaehed  to  the  duke,  her  uncle, 

and  to  bishop  Gardiner,  who  were  the  avowed  ene- 
mies of  the  reformation.  And  the  ehoice  which  Henry  had 
made  of  this  lady  to  share  his  bed  and  his  throne,  had  an 
ominous  aspect  for  Cranmer,  who,  since  the  death  of  Crom- 
well, was  left  at  the  head  of  a  declining  party.  The  new 
queen,  however,  did  not  long  enjoy  her  elevation ;  and  if  any 
judgment  can  be  formed  from  circumstances,  the  archbishop 
appears  to  have  been  at  the  bottom  of  the  plan  that  was  laid 
&r  her  ruin. 

Henry  seemed  perfectly  happy  in  his  marriage,  and  so 
great  was  his  satisfketion  on  the  acconnt,  that,  desiring  to 
express  his  gratitude  to  heaven  in  a  manner  suitable  to  the 
sentiments  of  his  heart,  he  ordered  his  confessor,  the  bishop 
of  Lincoln,  to  draw  up  a  particular  form  of  thanksgiving. 
While  he  thus  shewed  his  esteem  and  tender  affection  for  the 
queen,  she  appeared  to  have  the  same  fondness  for  him,  and 
nothing  seemed  capable  of  disturbing  so  happy  an  union. 
But  a  discovery,  which  he  little  expected,  put  an  end  to  this 
scene  of  matrimonial  felicity.  The  king  took  a  journey  to 
York^  and  during  his  absence,  a  person,  named  Lassels,  in- 
formed the  archbishop  of  Canterbury  that  his  sister,  an  old 
servant  of  the  duchess  dowager  of  Norfolk,  had  told  him  that 
the  queen  had  been  guilty  of  lewdness  both  before  and  after 
her  marriage.  Henry  was  no  sooner  returned  to  London^ 
than  Cranmer  acquainted-  him  with  the  affair.  Lassels  being 
privately  examined,^  his*  report  was  corroborated  by  the  evi- 
dence of  his  sister.  Two  of  the  duchess  of  Norfolk's  do- 
mestics were  accused  of  a  criminal  correspondence  with  the 
queen.  Being  apprehended  and  examined,  they  are  said  to 
Ia.vc  confessed  their  guilt,  and  to  have  deposed,  that  throe 
court  ladies,  her  confidants,  had  successively  lain  in  the  same 
bed  with  them  when  one  of  them  lay  with  the  queen,  a  faet 
which  appears  incredible.    One  of  these  three  was  lady 
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Roelifordy  who  had  aeeased  her  husband  of  a  eriminal  com- 
meree  with  his  sister,  Anna  Boleyn.  A  man,  named  Cnlpep* 
per,  was  also  aeeased  of  an  amorous  intrigue  with  the  queen^ 
and,  together  with  the  two  domesties,  was  exeeuted  at  Ty* 
bum. 

The  queen  being  examined  by  the  arehbishop  of  Canter* 
bnry,  is  said  to  have  confessed  her  prostitution  previous  to 
her  marriage.*  The  impartial  historian  must  remark,  and 
the  reader  will  undoubtedly  observe,  in  this  transaction,  as 
well  as  in  most  others  of  a  similar  nature  in  this  and  some 
preceding  reigns,  a  strange  jumble  of  inconsistencies  and 
improbabilities,  such  as  generally  mark  the  intrigues  of  a 
corrupt  and  unprincipled  court  The  result  was,  that  the 
queen,  and  lady  Rochford,  were  condemned  by  an  act  of  at] 
tainder,  and  were  both  beheaded  on  Tower  Hill. 

a^d'  1^2  ^^  ^^  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^  queen,  at  her  execution,  acknowl* 
'  edged  the  lewdness  of  her  life  before  marriage, 
but  declared,  upon  her  salvation,  that  she  had  never  been  un- 
faithful to  her  matrimonial  vow  ;  and,  if  this  was  true,  she 
was  not  guilty  of  any  crime  that  was  worthy  of  death.  As 
to  lady  Rochford,  she  died  unlamented  ;  but  her  execution 
•erved  to  raise  the  reputation  of  her  husband,  lord  Rochford, 
and  queen  Anna  Boleyn,  whose  death  was  procured  by  her 
evidence,  which  the  discovery  of  her  own  crimes  caused  to  be 
vniversally  suspected. 

The  parliament,  at  this  time,  filled  up  the  measure  of  its 
•ervility  and  folly.  A  statute  was  made,  enacting,  that  if  the 
king,  or  his  successors,  should  intend  to  marry  a  woman  as  a 
▼irgin,  if  she,  not  being  such,  did  not  declare  that  she  had  lost 
her  virginity,  she  should  be  guilty  of  high  treason.  A  mod- 
•m  reader  would  think  it  impossible  to  find  a  body  of  men^ 
who  should  lay  claim  to  reason,  and  yet  be  capable  of  giving 
«  sanction  to  such  absurdities. 

Henry  having  established,  in  England,  a  despotism  equal 
to  that  of  the  grand  seignior,  was  now  at  leisure  to  attend  to 
Ibreign  affitirs.    lie  revived  the  old  pretensions  of  the  crown 

*  Vide  lord  Herbert,  of  Cberbury»  p.  228. 
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of  England  to  the  right  of  homage  from  the  kings  of  Scot* 
land }  and  the  duke  of  Norfolk  was  sent  to  invade  that  eoon- 
try.  The  war  was  not  distinguished  by  any  hrilliant  actions^ 
or  important  effects.  It  was  ehiefly  a  series  of  skirmishes 
and  inroadS)  destruetive  to  the  frontier  provinees  of  the  two 
eountries.*  A  war,  in  which  Henry  engaged  with  France, 
was  of  no  greater  importance.  Tlie  iiyuries  of  indiridnals 
are  soon  forgotton  amidst  the  considerations  of  policy  ;  and 
notwithstanding  the  enmity  of  the  emperor  against  the  king 
of  England,  on  the  subject  of  queen  Catharine's  divorce,  these 
two  monareh's  entered  into  a  league  against  France,  and  in- 
vaded that  kinedom  with  two  armies,  making,  to« 
*^'  gether,  a  force  of  a  hundred  thousand  men.  Fran- 
eis  L  had  only  sixty  thousand  troops  to  oppose  this  formida- 
hie  attack  ;  but  the  errors  of  the  invaders,  and  the  want  of 
concert  in  their  operations,  proved  the  safety  of  his  kingdom* 
Their  original  plan  was  to  march  directly  towards  Paris,  and 
to  join  their  whole  force  in  the  vicinity  of  that  capital ;  but 
Henry,  on  his  arrival  at  Calais,  finding  the  emperor  occupied 
at  the  siege  of  St.  Didier,  immediately  invested  Boulogne. 
After  the  reduction  of  St  Didier,  Charles  advaneed  to  Cha- 
tau  Thierri,  and  filled  Paris  with  consternation.  Bat  the 
English  monarch,  instead  of  proceeding  to  join  him,  contin- 
ued the  siege  of  Boulogne,  which  held  out  till  the  I4th  of 
September.  From  this  circumstance  a  misunderstanding 
arose  between  the  two  great  allies.  The  emperor  concluded 
a  separate  peace  with  Francis.  Henry  being  at  the  same 
time  informed  that  the  Dauphin  was  marching  towards  Bou- 
logne, left  a  strong  garrison  in  that  place,  and  embaiked  with 
precipitation  for  England,  while  his  army  retreat- 
A^D  SI4.  ®^  ^®  Calais.  The  following  year  was  spent  in 
negociations  ;  and  on  the  1st  January,  if 46,  a 
treaty  of  peace  was  concluded  between  Henry  and  Francis. 
The  French  monarch  agreed  to  pay  all  the  sums  due  to  Eng- 
land :  Henry  was  to  retain  Boulogne  till  the  money  was  paid  | 

*  See  a  document  from  Hayne's  State  Papers  in  Bobertson's  Hist.  Scot, 
l.p.  135. 
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und  Scotland  was  included  in  the  treaty.  Thas,  Francis  was, 
bj  his  dexterity  and  good  fortune,  freed  from  this  powerful 
combination  $  and  Henry,  amused  by  promises  that  were  nev- 
er performed,  terminated,  by  the  capture  of  Boulogne,  a  war 
which  had  for  its  object  the  recovery  of  the  ancient  posses- 
sions of  the  English,  in  France.  But  the  plans  of  this  mon- 
arch, in  regard  to  foreign  politics,  never  produced  any  thing 
more  than  trifling  consequences. 

.  Though  the  matrimonial  adventures  of  Henry  were  mar- 
ked by  three  divorces,  and  his  hands  werfe  stained  by  the 
blood  of  two  wives,  yet  the  splendours  of  royalty  had  charms 
for  female  ambition ;  and  Catharine  Par,  the  widow  of  lord 
Latimer,  ventured  to  share  his  bed  and  his  throne.  She  was 
afriend  to  the  reformation,  but  she  carefully  concealed  her 
sentiments,  and  beheld  with  horror  the  cruel  executions  of 
persons  accused  of  heresy,  without  daring  to  intercede  in 
their  favour.  All  her  caution,  however,  was  scarcely  suffi- 
cient to  insure  her  safety.  Having,  in  her  discourses,  with 
the  king,  ventured  to  express  some  opinions  which  did  not 
exactly  coincide  with  his  standard  of  belief,  she  so  greatly 
incurred  his  displeasure  that  he  signed  an  order  for  her  com- 
mitment to  the  Tower.  Though  the  queen  concluded  herself 
lost,  her  presence  of  mind  did  not  forsake  her.  She  declared 
to  the  king,  that  if  she  had  assumed  too  much  IVeedom  in 
speaking  of  religion,  it  was  solely  with  a  view  of  amusing 
him  by  conversing  on  sulyeets  on  which  he  delighted  to  talk, 
and  which  no  one'  better  understood,  and  that  if  she  had  some- 
times started  olgections  it  was  only  to  obtain  from  him  an 
explanation  of  things  too  high  for  any  common  understanding, 
and  thus  to  receive  instruction  from  his  extraordinary  wis- 
dom. By  this  dexterous  flattery  the  queen  averted  the  storm 
by  which  she  was  menaced,  and  was  again  reeeived  into  fa- 
vour* Indeed  the  only  method  of.  keeping  on  fair  terms  with 
the  tyrant  was  to  acknowledge  his  opinions  as  the  dictates  of 
wisdom  and  the  standard  of  religioi?.  Inferior  theologians 
may  dispute  concerning  articles  of  faith  ;  but  Henry's  argu- 
ments were  always  supported  by  the  executioner^  and  were 
^nsequently  irresistible. 
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While  tbe  reader  of  history  obseiret  with  regret  how 
mnnyy  even  great  and  good  prinees,  have  perished  by  astassi* 
DatioD  as  well  as  by  open  rebellion,  he  will,  in  reviewing  the 
reign  of  Henry  YIII.  be  somewhat  astonished  that  no  at- 
tempt was  ever  made  against  the  life  of  a  tyrant  who  was  an 
object  of  terror  and  detestation  to  his  sttbjeets.  Nature,  how* 
ever,  at  length  was  kindly  willing  to  free  the  world  from  a 
monster  whom  the  patience  of  man  forbore  to  destroy.  Henry 
had  been  for  some  time  afflicted  with  a  disorder  in  his  leg, 
which,  together  with  his  extreme  corpuleney,  rendered  him 
vnable  to  stir  $  and  the  pains  that  he  suffered  seemed  rather 
to  augment  than  abate  the  ferocity  of  his  disposition.  Several 
of  his  favourites  had  fallen  victims  to  his  caprice  and  re- 
sentment ;  and  he  now  resolved  to  sacrifice  the  duke  of  Nor- 
folk, and  his  son,  the  earl  of  Surrey,  to  his  jealousy.  The 
duke  was  an  able  general  and  an  artful  courtier*  The  earl 
was  a  nobleman  of  distinguished  courage  and  brilliant  accom- 
plishments. These  two  lords  had  outwardly  complied  with 
the  innovations  in  religion ;  but  they  inwardly  favoured  the 
Pope.  Henry,  who  was  not  unacquainted  with  their  senti- 
ments, apprehended  that  after  his  death  they  might,  with  the 
assistance  of  the  emperor  and  his  allies,  exclude  his  son  Bd- 
ward  from  the  succession,  place  his  daughter  Mary  on  the 
throne,  and  effect  a  reconciliation  with  the  see  of  Rome. 
As  the  king  perceived  that  his  end  was  approaehing,  he  re- 
solved not  to  leave  behind  him  two  noblemen  who  appeared 
so  capable  of  disturbing  his  son's  minority.  Pretexts  are  sel- 
dom wanting  to  those  who  are  possessed  of  power.  It  was 
insinuated  that  the  earl  aspired  to  the  hand  of  the  prineeso 
Mary,  that  he  had  used  the  arms  of  Edward,  the  Confessor, 
in  his  esctttcheou,  and  that  the  duke,  his  father,  had  Jeft  in 
his  own  a  blank  where  they  might  be  inserted.  On  these  ae« 
eusaiions  they  were  sent  to  the  Tower.  The  earl  being 
brought  to  trial,  his  sister,  the  duchess  of  Richmond,  was 
one  of  his  chief  accusers.  But  there  appeared  nothing  snffi- 
eient  to  convict  him  of  treason.  From  his  giving  of  St.  Ed- 
ward's arms,  however,  it  was  inferred  that  he  aspired  to  the 
crown ;  and  on  this  charge  he  was  condemned  and  executed 
-an  Tower  Hill :  but  his  sentence  was  regarded  as  an  act  of 
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great  iajmtiee,  and  bis  death  was  universally  lamented.  The 
diike  was  soon  alter  eondemned  by  an  act  of  attainder  i  and 
Henry  gare  orders  for  his  execotion.  Providence,  however, 
confounds  all  the  power  and  policy  of  man,  when  acting  in 
opposition  to  his  decrees.  The  day  was  appointed  for  the 
exeeotion ;  but  the  duke  of  Norfolk  met  with  an  unexpected 
reprieve  by  the  death  of  the  king,  who  expired  the 
f  D  isir-  "'8^^  before,  in  the  fifty-sixth  year  of  his  age,  and 
the  thirty-eighth  of  his  reign.  Nothing  is  a  greater 
proof  of  the  terror  with  whieh  he  had  inspired  his  eourtiers 
than  this  eireumstanee,  that  while  his  disease  continually  in- 
ereased,  no  one  dared  to  warn  him  of  bis  approaching  end. 
Every  one  was  afraid  that  the  tyrant,  who  was  never  ap^ 
preached  without  dread,  should  regard  the  charitable  admo- 
nition as  a  crime,  and  punish  it  by  virtue  of  an  act  of  parlia^ 
ment,  by  which  those  who  dared  to  fortel  the  king's  death 
were  declared  guilty  of  treason.*  At  length  Sir  Anthony 
Denny,  one  of  his  privy  counsellors,  had  the  courage  and 
charity  to  warn  him  that  he  had  only  a  few  hours  to  live. 
Henry  thanked  the  courtier  for  his  friendly  admonition,  and^ 
expressing  great  sorrow  for  his  sins,  soon  after  expired  amidst 
the  horrors  of  a  troubled  conscience. 

The  character  of  Henry  VIII.  is  sufficiently  delineated  in 
the  history  of  his  reign.  He  was  a  tyrant  in  religion,  a  ty-^* 
rant  in  government,  and  a  tyrant  in  his  family.  Inflated  with 
the  pedantic  learning  then  taught  in  the  schools,  and  his  fan- 
cied skill  in  theology,  he  considered  his  own  opinion^  as  the 
only  tme  standard  of  faith.  Flattery  contributed  to  feed  hisr 
vanity,  and  confirm  his  prejudices :  the  clergy  declared  tha^ 
in  knowledge  he  surpassed  all  the  divines  of  the  age,  and 
the  courtiers  extolled  him  as  the  greatest  of  princes.  It  is 
difficult  to  discover  in  his  character  one  gbod  quality  to  puf 
into  the  balance  against  his  numerous  vices :  some,  indeed,- 
have  extolled  his  liberality  $  but  in  kings  this  is  at  the  besC 
only  a  misplaced  virtue.  The  liberalities  of  those  princes^ 
who  are  celebrated  by  historians  for  their  munificence,  \yeT€ 
generally  extorted  from  the  poor,  the  industrious^  and  iisefniy 

•Bapinl.p.  849. 
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and  bestowed  on  the  rieh,  the  powerfal,  and  insinnating.  Had 
Henry  employed  the  vast  wealth  of  the  monasteries  for  the 
benefit  of  the  state,  he  would  have  merited  the  applause  of 
posterity.  But  his  profusion  kept  paee  with  his  aeqoisitions^ 
and  these  immense  riches  were  bestowed  on  the  syeophants  of 
the  court,  the  flatterers  of  his  passions,  and  the  encouragers 
of  his  crimes.  Henry  was  extremely  unskilful  in  foreign 
polities:  ^^  Vanity  and  resentment,"  says  a  modem  historian^ 
^  were  the  great  springs  of  all  his  undertakings  $  and,  his 
'^  neighbours  easily  found  the  way  by  touching  these  to  force 
^  him  upon  rash  and  inconsistent  enterprises*  His  reign 
*^  was  a  perpetual  series  of  blunders  in  politics ;  and,  while 
^^  he  esteemed  himself  the  wisest  prince  in  Europe,  he  was  a 
'^  constant  dupe  to  those  who  found  it  necessary,  and  could 
^  submit  to  flatter  him."*  In  fact,  he  was  constantly  the 
dope  of  Charles  V.  and  Francis  I.  who  then  swayed  the  des'^ 
tinies  of  Europe.  In  his  system  of  foreign  politics,  it  is 
difficult  to  discover  any  judicious  and  settled  plan  $  and  what- 
ever benefit  resulted  to  the  nation  from  any  of  his  measures, 
may  be  considered  as  merely  accidental. 

The  greatest  wonder  of  the  reign  of  Henry  ViU.  is,  the 
degrading  servility  of  the  English,  so  different  from  the 
turbulent  disposition  which  they  had  formerly  manifested, 
and  the  tameness  with  which  the  nobility,  clergy,  and  coni^ 
mens,  submitted  to  his  tyranny.  The  parliament,  and  the 
convocation,  were,  as  already  observed,  the  mere  organs  of 
his  will,  and  the  passive  instruments  of  his  power.  Such  a 
state  of  things,  exhibiting  a  picture  of  Asiatic  despotism^ 
can  be  accounted  for  only  by  considering  the  change  which 
had  taken  place  m  popular  ideas  and  public  opinion.  The  pow- 
er of  the  clergy  had  long  given  umbrage  to  the  nobles  $  and 
their  scandalous  lives  had  greatly  diminished  the  respect  in 
which  they  had  been  held  by  the  people.  These  causes  had 
greatly  facilitated  the  progress  of  the  reformation  in  Germa" 
ny,  from  whence  it  had  spread  into  England.  Different  opin- 
ions on  religion  divided  the  nation  into  factions,  and  the  king 
held  the  balance.    The  nobility  readily  assisted  him  in  de- 

*  Dr.  HobcrUo.4*di  Hi&t.  of  Scotland)  vol.  b.  1.  p.  102.     § 
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pressing  the  elergj ;  and  the  people  were  not  displeased  to 
see  the  humiliation  of  that  body.  From  that  step  he  pro- 
ceeded to  the  suppression  of  the  monasteries ;  and  the  par- 
liament, by  leading  their  revenues  at  his  disposal,  threw,  into 
his  hands,  soeh  ample  means  of  conniption,  as  greatly  tended 
to  establish  his  absolute  authority.  By  halting  in  the  half 
way  between  the  old  religion  and  Luther's  reformation,  he 
cherished  the  hopes  of  both  paKies,  who  endeavoured  to  gain 
him  to  their  side  by  compliance.  In  fine,  religious  disputes 
had  so  divided  the  people,  that  Henry^  availing  bimsetf  of 
the  universal  weakness,  produced  by  smversal  dissoMion,  b#* 
eame,  without  dififtoulty,  the  tyrant  of  all. 

This  retgB,  however,  notwithstanding  its  despotism,  an^ 
the  erines  by  which  it  wao  sullied,  wa«  a  time  of  national 
improvement  A  variety  of  eioti^  fruits,  and  other  vcge* 
tables,  now  naturalised  among  us,  were,  at  thit  ptni0d,  intvo* 
jlnced  into  England.  Beer  bad,  from  time4nmeniorial,  been  ih^ 
enmnon  beverage  in  this  country,  and  to  make  it  keep,  it  wai 
hittered  with  wormwood,  or  other  bitten  herbs )  but  about  Am 
year  1020,  hops  were  introduced  from  Artois.*  Tfietc  im-^ 
provements  were  owing  to  the  eiroumstances  of  the  times^ 
and  the  industry  of  the  people,  rather  than  to  any  cfibrts  off 
the  monarch.  Commeroe  and  civilization  had  made  a  eon* 
cidevablc  progross  i  and  throughout  Bovope,  the  hnman  min«l 
wac  beginning  to  dtspliiy  those  energies,  which  had  long  been 
in  the  glcom  of  obscurity. 


*  Mwtos  were  invented  b|  tbi^  r^cpi.    And.  liist  Com.  2>  p.  4411 
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Bbnkt  Vin.  had,  by  his  last  ^U,  asaigiied  the  snceet sioa 
to  his  son,  Edward,  and  his  posterity  :  in  ease  of  the  failure 
of  that  line,  tiie  crown  was  to  devolve  on  his  daughter,  Ma- 
ry, and  her  issue,  and  on  his  other  daughter,  Elizabeth,  and 
her  descendants,  in  case  of  the  extinction  of  the  two  elder 
branches.  He  had  also  appointed  a  regency,  of  sixteen  per- 
sons, to  govern  the  kingdom  during  the  minority  of  the  young 
prince,  who  was  littl»more  than  nine  years  of  age;  and  to  these 
he  had  added,  twelve  privy  counsellors,  to  assist  them  in  the 
administration.  This  form  of  government  was  no  sooner 
settled,  than  a  new  arrangement  was  made.  It  was  alleged, 
that  a  regency,  composed  of  so  many  members  of  equal  an- 
thority,  was  ill  adapted  to  negociation  with  foreign  powers  ; 
and  Edward  Seymour,  earl  of  Hertford,  the  king^s  nnele, 
with  whom  the  measure  probably  originated,  was  placed  at 
the  head  of  affairs,  with  the  title  of  protector  of  the  realm, 
and  governor  of  the  king's  person.  He  was  then  created 
duke  of  Somerset ;  and  titles  and  honours  were  eonferred  on 
the  other  regents  in  conformity  to  the  intentions  of  the  de- 
jceased  king. 

A  government  thus  constituted  could  scarcely  fail  of  be- 
coming a  scene  of  intrigue,  cabal,  and  corruption.    The  eor« 

onation  of  Edward  VI.  was  no  sooner  solemnized, 
Feb.  20 
A.  IX  1547.  ^^^  ^^^  protector  contrived  a  plan  ibr  raising  his 


own  power,  by  setting  aside  the  authority  of 
colleagues  in  the  regency.  Under  the  pretence  that  the 
French  ambassador  had  expressed  a  doubt  whether  he  could 
safely  treat  with  him  until  his  title  was  more  fblly  confirm, 
ed,  he  obtained  permission  to  draw  up  a  patent,  under  the 
f^reat  seal  of  the  kingdomt  by  which  the  Uog  gave  him  fqll 
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AatharitT  to  aet  as  he  mig^t,  in  his  ivisdoniy  think  fit,  and 
reduced  his  colleagues  to  the  state  of  mere  eoonsellors,  a  pro- 
ceeding ivhich  entirely  destroyed  the  form  of  goTcmment  es- 
tablished by  the  testament  of  Henry  YIII.  and  confirmed  bj 
the  parliament  The  protector  now  having  all  in  his  own 
power,  paid  little  regard  to  his  council^  and  began  to  govern 
with  an  absolute  authority,  which  greatly  disgusted  the  no* 
hies. 

The  deadi  of  Henry  Yilli  might  be  regarded  as  a  crisis 
in  religion.  He  had  always  steered  a  middle  course  between 
the  Romish  religion  and  that  of  the  reformers.  The  altera- 
tions which  he  had  made  concerned  only  the  articles  which 
were  either  directly  or  indirectly  contrary  to  his  temporal 
power,  or  his  ecclesiastical  supremacy.  His  religion  was  a 
system  of  sanguinary  intolerance,  which  has  never  been  sur-^ 
passed  by  the  court  of  inquisition  ;  and  if  the  reformation 
had  proceeded  no  farther,  it  certainly  could  not  have  been 
considered  as  a  national  benefit  The  reign  of  Edward  VI* 
was  the  period  in  which  the  reformation  began  to  be  carried 
into  real  effect.  The  duke  of  Somerset,  the  protector,  Cran^ 
ttier,  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  the  bishops  of  York,  Lin- 
coln, and  Ely,  Drs.  Ridley  and  Latimer,  who  had  been  im^- 
prisoned  by  the  late  king,  and  were  now  liberated^  were  th.e 
ehiefs  of  the  reformers.  At  the  head  of  the  papal  party 
were  the  princess  Mary,  the  late  chancellor  Wriothesly,  the 
carl  of  Southampton,  Tonstal,  bishop  of  Durham,  with  Bon- 
der and  Gardiner,  bishops  of  London  and  Winchester  $  and 
these  were  supported  by  the  minority  of  the  inferior  clergy^ 
consisting  chiefly  of  the  ejected  friars  who  had  been  recom- 
mended to  livings.  The  king  himself  was  strongly  attached 
to  the  reformation,  although,  at  his  early  years,  his  religious 
opinions  must  be  considered  not  as  his  own  but  rather  an 
those  of  his  preceptor.  The  people  wero  divided  into  three 
parties  :  those  who  had  imbibed  the  doctrines  of  the  refor- 
mers :  those  who  adhered  to  the  Pope ;  and  those  who  were 
•till  attached  to  the  catholic  religion,  but  rejected  the  papal 
authority.  The  strength  of  these  parties  were  now  to  be 
tried ;  and  the  protector,  who  was  zealous  for  the  reforma- 
tion, resolved  to  begin  by  ordering  a  general  visitation  of 
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die  thit^li*!)  ftr  die  pvpoifc  of  ekaUddilg  what  be  teaiM* 


▲t  tfcM  jmnlufe  »  niptolfe  wiA  Beetlmd  direrted  the  pro* 
teelir^  lAtnitioii  hom  Ms  prittBipel  design.  The  late  king 
tMd  negeenit^d  a  Ureaty  of  amnriage  hetween  hk  mm  Edward 
«d  the  youg  qnata  itf  Seetlaad/  whieh  the  Seetahadre- 
fiMed  lb  tadiy.  Hwary  had,  therefore^  revolved  on  a  war 
with  Seoiland,  and  the  proteetor  and  hb  eouneil,  adhering  to 
hb  mauMB^  Adapted  this  iM^lmofdinary  method  ef  wooing  a 
faeen  h^  aarrjing  iM  and  award  into  the  heart  of  her  eoun- 
tiy .  Tfaa  dnke  bt  Somerset  entered  Seetland  with 
k^\»ff  ^  ^^"^y  ^  idyOoe  feet  and  #,000  horse  $  and  al 
tfe  same  thae  a  flHit  of  sixty  sail  appeared  on  the 
aoaet  ta  aetand  his  operations.  The  Seats  were  pr^ared  tm 
itskt  the  inTaaioa  i  their  amy  eoasisted  of  30)000  men,  with 
thirty  pieees  af  eannon  }  and  they  had  taken  an  advanta* 
geada  patttian  aa  ^  rising  ground  above  Masselbttigh,  neat 

the  hanks  af  the  Eske*t 

The  prt^tsetnr  jasily  alamled  at  the  strength  of  the  enemy^ 
snd  demnma  of  entrieatiag  himself  from  the  dangers  of  hia 
mtttatia%  made  ovcbtares  of  peaete  on  terms  whieh  the  Seeta 
might  have  eontidered  as  eitremely  advantageous.  But  the 
yrapaaal  was  r^eted  with  diedain.|  Hatred  to  Eng^d, 
iiaiided  •■  the  memory  of  past  hestilities,  and  heightened  by^* 
4he  smart  af  recent  iajories,  was  the  national  passion  of  the 
SaiMs,  and  theilr  impatttOMty  proved  the  ruin  of  their  army. 
Their  general,  eanfiding  in  his  superiority  of  nnmbers,  and 
aniy  fearing  that  the  EngltA  should  esei^  by  fl^t,  1^  hta 
advantageaus  position^  and  attaelred  the  duke  of 

A^l&l'mr.  S<»>tt»*^  '^  ^"^^  fi^^  ^^  Pinkey,  with  no  better 
sueeees  than  his  rashness  deserved.  The  dnke 
having  drivwa  up  his  ttoaps  an  an  eminenee,  had  new  the  ad«- 
vantage  af  grouad  an  his  side.  The  Seottish  army  eonsist- 
ed  almaaC  entirely  of  infantry^  armed  with  long  spears,  and 

•TI'."  vnibrtunate  ^laiy  who  was  afterwards  put  to  deathbyqoeeir 
EUzabeth. 

\  Vide  Buchan,  lib.  15. 

i  For  tbo  cooditionB  see  Bapln^  vol.  2.  book  l6- 


dbr  ttat  matan  (heir  fiks  wer*  yery  detp,  and  tbeir  raaka 
TO^  eloia»*    TkA  Sooto  adraneed  in  three  firm  and  compaat 
AthMiniSy  wkieh  tasily  resisted  tke  impression  of  the  English 
«af«lrj,aAd  drove  them  off  the  field.    But  the  infanirj  ad-^ 
taneing,  and  the  Seots  being  exposed  te  the  fire  of  the  Eng-« 
lish  artiUery,  whieh  the  proteetor  bad  plaeed  in  a  eomman^ 
ding  sitaaiion,  as  also  to  that  of  the  fleet,  whieh  lay  in  the 
bay  of  Masselbargb^and  had  drawn  elose  to  the  shoie,  in  a 
nhort  time  their  whole  army  was  totally  rooted.    The  battle 
was  neither  long  nor  sangninary,  bat  the  pursait  eontinued 
oeyeral  hours,  and  to  a  great  distanee.    The  three  roads  by 
whieh  the  Seots  fled  were  strewed  with  spears,  swords,  and 
targets,  and  eovered  with  the  bodies  of  the  slain.    The  Seots 
liad  above  ten  thousand  killed  ;  a  few  were  made  prisoners  $ 
and  the  proteetor  might  have  made  himself  master  of  a 
kingdom,  Ik-om  whieh,  a  few  hours  before^  he  was  on  the 
point  of  being  obliged  to  retire  withdisgraee«t    Bat  this  Yie*" 
4ory,  though  splendid,  was  of  no  real  utility.    The  English^ 
indeed)  took  Letth,  and  plundered  Edinbui^,  and  the  duke  ui 
Somerset  might  prohably  have  eonquered,  or  at  least  ravaged 
4he  whole  kingdom,  had  not  the  eritieat  state  of  his  affaire 
at  home  oUiged  him  to  abandon  his  enterprise.    That  eabal 
wbieh  brought  him  at  length  to*  his  tragieal  end  was  already 
formed,  and  while  he  triumphed  in  Seotiand,  his  enemies  iw 
IjOadott  were  nadermining  his  power  and  eontriving  his  ruin^ 
Self*prMeiYalion»  therefore,  impelled  him  to  prefer  safety 
before  fiune^  and  to  return  without  reaping  the  fruits  of  hi» 
▼ieUty. 

The  proteetor,  though  a  favourite  of  the  king  and  the  peo-^ 
j^le^  was  envied  and  hated  by  the  nobility.  Relying  on  royal 
and  popular  favour,^he  consulted  only  sueb  of  the  regents  as 
be  had  gained  to  his  interests,  and  having  thus  assumed  the 
sole  administration  of  the  kingdom,  he  not  only  adopted  the 
arbitrary  maxims  of  Henry  YIII.  but  raised  himself  above 
the  rest  of  the  noUes  by  a  display  of  external  pomp,  extreme^ 

*  The  length  of  the  Scottish  spearor  pike  was  fised  at  eighteen  feet  six 
inches.    Dr.  Robert.  Hist.  Scot.  1.  p.  137»  marginal  note. 

t  Br.  Robertson's  Hist  Scot  1.  p.  136.    Rapin  says  that  HOOO  men 
^  ere  kiUcd  and  1,500  made  prisoners.    B«pin»  Hist  Eng.  2.  p.  & 
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I7  oftmivB  to  feudal  pride.  Hii  brotlier,  the  adniral  The-* 
nas  Seymour,  was  one  of  hit  most  inTOterate  enemies.  Am^ 
bition  alone  ean  be  assigned  as  the  eause  of  this  unnatural' 
quarrel.  The  admiral  was  proud,  haaghtj,  and  aspiring, 
and  eonld  not,  without  envy,  behold  the  diflferenee  that  was 
made  between  him  and  his  brother  the  duke  of  Somerset,  al- 
though both  were  uneles  to  the  young  king.  Immediately  after 
Henry's  deeease,  he  gave  a  proof  of  his  ambition  by  making 
his  addresses  to  the  prineess  Elizabeth  ;  but  not  being^  likely 
to  sueeeed,  he  turned  his  attention  to  Catharine  Par,  the 
queen  dowager,  and  haying  soon  won  her  heart,  he  privately 
married  her,  and  afterwards  obtained  the  king's  eonsent  to 
the  mateh,  without  aequainting  his  brother,  the  proteetor,  of 
the  eireumstanee.  The  duke  being  a  person  of  great  mode* 
ration,  overlooked  the  affront ;  but  this  was  only  the  first  de- 
velopement  of  the  admiral's  ambition.  He  thought  himself 
by  his  birth  and  his  natural  endowments  as  worthy  as  his 
brother  of  having  a  share  in  the  administration,  and  he  form- 
ed the  projeet  of  supplanting  the  duke,  by  insinuating  him- 
self into  the  king's  favour,  and  making  a  party  among .  the 
nobility.  The  enemies  of  (he  proteetor  often  brought  the 
king  to  the  admiral's  house,  under  pretenee  of  visiting  hit 
mother-in-law.  These  visits  afforded  to  the  admiral  an  op- 
portunity of  making  his  eourt  to  the  young  monareh,  by  fur- 
nishing him  with  money  from  his  private  purse.*  He  also 
distributed  presents  to  sueh  as  might  serve  him  in  his  designs^ 
and  ineessantly  laboured  to  supplant  his  brother.  The  pro- 
teetor being  informed  of  these  intrigues,  terminated  abruptly 
his  campaign  in  Seotland,  and  returned  suddenly  to  London. 
The  admiral,  although  he  had  the  king  on  his  side,  soon  per- 
ceived that  a  young  prinee  of  ten  years  of  age  would  not 
have  sufieient  resolution  to  support  him  against  the  protee- 
or  and  his  eouneil,  and  was  glad  to  feign  a  reeoneiliatioo. 
But  he  soon  shewed  that  he  had  not  relinquished  his  projects. 
He  still  eontinued  his  endeavours  to  inspire  the  king  with  a 
dislike  of  his  ministers  ;  and  the  proteetor,  who  was  not  ig- 
norant of  his  designs,  constantly  kept  spies  about  his  person 
%o  wateh  his  proceedings. 

•  Burnet,  2.  p.  53  and  54. 
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The  eommisiionen  appointed  to  visit  the  eharehes  having 
made  their  report,  it  was  foand  that  all  the  bishops  had  com-* 
plied  with  the  orders  of  the  eonncil,  exeept  Bonner,  of  Lon- 
don, and  Gardiner,  of  Winchester,  who  were  eommitted  to 

prison.*  The  parliament  being  about  to  meet,  the 
A.'dJi%7-  pi^teetor  obtained  a  patent  under  the  great  seal, 

authorizing  him  to  sit  on  the  right  hand  of  the 
throne,  under  the  eloth  of  state.  This  proceeding  evidently 
shewed  that  the  duke  of  Somerset's  intention  was  to  raise 
himself  superior  to  all,  and  to  set  aside  even  the  forms  of 
the  regeney.  His  patent,  indeed,  had  been  approved  by  the 
eouneil  as  well  as  by  the  king.  But  it  was  sufficiently  known 
that  the  king  was  under  his  directions,  and  the  council  at  his 
command. 

The  parliament  being  assembled,  proceeded  to  the  repeal 
of  several  oppressive  acts  passed  in  the  late  reign  ;  and  some 
statutes  which  favoured  the  reformation  were  enacted.  This, 
indeed,  was  the  object  which  the  protector  had  chiefly  at 
heart,  and  in  which  he  was  strongly  supported  by  the  arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury.    In'  the  beginning  of  the  following 

year,  the  council  made  several  alterations  in  res- 

ad!  1548.  P^^^  ®^  religion.t  CeKain  ceremonies  used  on 
particular  days  were  abolished:  the  practice  of 
auricular  confession  hitherto  imposed  as  an  indispensable 
duty,  was  left  to  every  person's  discretion ;  and  a  few  days 
afterwards  a  decree  was  published,  ordering  the  removal  of 
all  images  from  the  churches. 

■  During  the  whole  of  the  summer,  a  number  of  commis* 
tioners,  consisting  of  eighteen  bishops,  with  several  deans, 
and  some  other  divines,  were  employed  in  reforming  the  of- 
fices of  the  church.*  But  they  were  so  far  firom  being  unan« 
imous  in  their  opinions,  that  eight  of  the  bishops  protested 
against  the  alterations  that  were  made.  The  majority,  how- 
ever, like  the  Pope,  and  the  conclave  of  cardinals,  declared 
that  they  acted  under  the  influence  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  and 

'.  •  « 

•  S'-jype,  p.  68. 

t  H^lio,  p.  S5. 

t  CoQieT'B  Eccles.  Hist.voL  %  p.  254»  he. 
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M  toon  M  the  parlianeot  met  an  aet  wai  passed  to  eevfifta 
the  new  litnrgy,  and  another  by  whiob  the  elergj  were  per* 
milted  to  marry. 

In  the  mean  while  the  qnarrel  between  the  preteetor,  and 
kii  brother  the  admiral,  broke  oat  again  with  inereased  Tim- 
lenee.  It  would  be  absnrd  to  attempt  to  inveeti^te  the  dark 
jtttrigaes  of  those  eorrupt  times,  and  eqnally  nselete  and  vain 
to  quote  what  historians  hare  advaneed  from  eoiyoeture  ra-» 
ther  than  evidenee.  The  resalt  was,  that  the  admiral  being 
aeensed  of  Ibrming  a  eonsptraey  agaisst  the  goTomment,  was 
oommitted  to  the  Tower.*  He  demanded  a  pnblie  trial,  and 
lo  be  eonfffonted  with  his  aeensers^  bat  akhoagh  he  wao 
a  peer  of  the  realm,  lord  high  admiral  of  England,  and 
■nele  to  the  king,  this  just  and  reasonable  request  was  de« 
mod.  The  affair  being  brought  before  the  parliament,  he 
was  eondemned  by  a  bill  of  attainder  at  every  reading,  of 
whieli,  in  the  house  of  lords,  the  proteeior  was  present 
This  mode  of  proeeeding  resembled  the  trials  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  VIII*  The  admiral,  without  ever  being 
JkT  D?  1^.  ^^^  ^  make  his  dellenee,  was  senteneed  to  deaths 
and  soon  after  beheaded  on  the  seailbid* 

T%e  reformers,  in  rejeeting  some  of  the  eeremonies  and 
doetrines  of  the  ehureh  of  Rome,  had  retained  the  worst 
part  of  her  system,  her  perseeuting  spirit  $  and  although,  as 
a  modem  writer  observes,  they  so  zealously  opposed  the  pa« 
pal  tyranny,  they  were  far  from  adopting  the  prineiples  of  a 
liberal  toleration.t  The  eouncil  being  informed  that  sevend 
German  anabaptists  were  eome  into  England,  and  fbaring 
Ihat  they  should  propagate  their  doetrines,  eommissiotted 
Cranmer,  and  some  others,  to  apprehoid  and  try  them  fbt 
lieresy*  On  this  oeeasion  an  unlbrtunate  En^^ish  wonnn^ 
named  Joanna  Bocher,  eommonly  ealled  Joan  of  Kent,  hav- 
ing imbibed  their  opinions,  and  eonseientiously  refusing  to 
abjure  what  she  eoneeived  to  be  the  truth,  was  eondemned  as 
an  heretie,  and  senteneed  to  be  burned.  But  the  young  kii^ 
shewed  an  extreme  reluetanee  to  sign  the  warrrant  for  her 
exeeation,  declaring,  that  in  his  opinion,  the  sentence  waa 

*  Yvle  Burnet  2.  p.  9T»  &c.  to  p.  KXk 
t^^filUr's  Hist  EoggOT.  3.  p.  4SSr 


^i^ust  and  eruel.  -  Arehhbhop  CranttieT,  who  had  great  influ*' 
enee  over  him,  was  employed  to  overeome  his  scruplcji.    At 
IcDgth,  the  king,  sileneed  rather  than  convinced  by  Cranmer'a 
arguments,  signed  the  warrant  with  tears  in  his  eyes,  telling 
him  that  if  he  did  wrong  it  was  in  deference  to  his  aathority, 
and  that  he  must  answer  for  it  before  the  tribunal  of  God.  The 
lenient  and  liberal  sentiments  of  the  prince  form    a  striking 
contrast  with  those  of  an  intolerant  bigot,  and  his.  words 
would,  perhaps,  be  remembered  by  Cranmer,  when  he  him<^ 
self,  about  six  years  afterwards,  fell  a  yictim  to  unrelenting 
persecutors.    But  the  death  of  this  unhappy  woman  was  not 
a  sacrifice  sufficient  to  appease  the  dxmon  of  presecutioa* 
About  two  years  afterwards  George  Van  Pare  was  burned  in 
Smithfield,  for  denying  the  divinity  of  Christ.*^  However  his 
opinions  might  be  disapproved,  he  was.  a  man  of  exemplary 
piety,  and  consequently  deserved  a  more  lenient  treatment 
These  scenes'  of  horror  gave  rise  to  a  just  remark  of  the  Ro- 
manists, that  the  reformers  condemned  persecutioB  only  where 
they  themselves  were  its  objects. 

The  records  of  history  are  mostly  confined  to  the  actions 
and  fortunes  of  those  who  have  worn  crowns  or  conducted  ar- 
mies, or  have  otherwise  made  a  eonspicnoos  figure  on  the 
political  theatre.  From  the  nature  of  things,  indeed,  history 
ean  scarcely  consist'  of  other  materials.  The  still  life  of 
private  society  may. be  celebrated  by  the  poet;  but  the  hit* 
lorian  can  catch  only  the  prominent  features  of  public  af. 
fiiirs.  Sometimes,  however^  history  developes  such  eireum* 
stances  as  tend  to  exhibit  a  picture  of  the  state  of  the  people, 
''that  class  which  constitutes  the  great  mass  of  mankind.  From 
the  reign  of  Henry  III.  or  even  from  an  earlier  period,  we 
perceive  the  gradual  but  very  slow  progress  of  English  lib- 
erty,  the  result  of  increasing  commerce  and.  wealth,  of  con^ 
tests  between  the  king  and  the  nohles,  and  of  improvements 
in  the  legislature.  But  as  it  has  already  heen  observed,!  the 
blessings  of  freedom  were  extended  only  to  particular  classes 
of  men,  and  even  in  the  reign  of  Edward  YL  the  state  of  the 
.peasantry  seems  not  to  have  been  ameliorated..  During  the 
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tw  fHtcAng  nigBMf  indeed,  bat  especially  tiiiee  the  aeeei- 
mum  ot  Henrj  Vni.  eertain  cirenmsianeet  had  created  una- 
•aal  eMbairaMiBeiits  to  that  nameroas  body  of  nen.    The 
faicreaie  of  trade  and  lazory,  in  almost  every  part  of  Eorope, 
had  greatly  increased  the  consnniption  of  doth  and  the  de* 
■uuid  M  wool,  which  had  been,  for  time  immemorial,  the 
staple  commodity  of  England.    The  keeping  of  sheep  was, 
thetefore,  oonsidered  as  more  beneficial  than  the  ealtnre  of 
oom^  and  the  great  proprietors  of  land  inclosed  their  fields, 
by  which  the  cultivators  were  depnved  of  employment  Mo« 
nopoly  also  contributed  to  increase  the  evil.    An  act  of  par- 
liament of  the  30th  Henry  VIII.  A.  D.  1584^  informs  us, 
that  same  individuals  kept  above  twenty  thousand  sheep,  and 
so  engrossed  the  trade  of  sheep  and  wool  that  the  price  of  the 
former  was  doubled,  and  that  of  the  latter  almost  trebled. 
By  this  kind  of  monopoly,  according  to  the  declaration  cf  the 
act,  the  working  husbandman  was  deprived  of  employment, 
the  doth  maaulbeturer  eiceedingly  injured,  the  country  de- 
populated, and  provisions  raised  to  an  exhorbitant  price.* 
The  scarcity  of  com  had,  indeed,  become  so  great,  that  it 
had  sometimes  more  than  doubled  its  valne.t    This  statute 
•aacts,  that  no  person  should  keep  more  than  2,C00  sheep, 
exclusive  of  lambs,  except  on  his  own  lands  of  inheritance ; 
and  that  no  person  should  hold  more  than  two  farms,  on  one 
^f  which  he  should  be  obliged  to  reside  $  but  it  did  not  limit 
tecdesiasties.    Several  other  acts,  for  preventing  the  increase 
of  indosures,  fcc.  are  mentioned  by  our  annalists  and  par- 
liamentary registers,  as  also  for  the  repair  of  decayed  toiv>^» 
which  latter  have  been  considered  by  some  as  evident  proofs 
•f  a  decreased  population.   The  truth  of  this  inference,  how- 
ever, is  far  from  being  elear.f    It  is  not  to  be  questioned  that 
from  the  death  of  Henry  Y.  to  the  establishment  of  Edward 

*  The  monopoly  seems  to  have  been  the  chief  cause  of  the  evils,  and, 
to  this  we  may  also  add  the  defective  state  of  agriculture  in  those  days, 
^rtiaps  as  many  sheep  are  now  kept,  at  least  itappears  certain  that  more 
wool  is  nowproduced  m  England  thsn  in  the  reign  of  Heniy  VIII.  biU. 
Without  any  of  the  ill  consequences  here  stated. 

f  Vide  And.  Hist  Comm.  3.  p.  ^a,  &c 

%  Vide  Hist.Gomm.^  2^  p^  35. 
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jnriog  the  former  part  of  the  reigB  of  Henry  VL  Fraaee  kail 

been  a  eontinaal  drain  to  England ;  and  the  eivil  wan  he^ 

tireen  the  hooses  of  York  and  Lancaster  must  have  eonsidp 

•raUy  thinned  the  people.    But  in  the  reigns  of  Richard  IIL 

and  Henry  VII.  the  population  was  very  little  dinuBbhei 

•ither  by  foreign  wars,  or  by  the  infernal  commotions,  which 

were  far  more  troublesome  than  sanguinary.    We  find  thai 

Henry  VII.  enacted  laws  against  inclosnres,  in  order  to  di« 

minish  the  quantity  of  grazing,  and  increase  that  of  arable 

laad.    Inclosures  had  therefore  begun  to  be  coaimon  in  hit 

time  ;  and  a  writer,  distinguished  for  laborious  inTCstigalioQ^ 

remarks  that  they  were  not  the  causes  but  the  effeets  of  do* 

population ;  and  that  the  number  of  people  had  been  decreas* 

ing  ever  since  the  comm^eement  of  the  eivil  wars.*    He  is 

alao  of  opinion  that  the  wages  of  manufacturers  indneed  th^ 

working  people  to  neglect  agriculture,  and  that  the  owners 

•f  lands  having  in  consequence  fewer  labourers,  were  obliged 

to  tarn  their  attention  to  grazing.    But  in  the  reign  of  Henry 

ym.  the  chief  causes  of  depopulation  had  ceased;    and 

from  the  continued  complaints  against  inclosures,  as  well  at 

from  the  declarations  of  the  parliament,  it  appears  it  was  not 

the  want  of  labourers,  but  the  monopoly  of  sheep  and  die  in» 

ereased  demand  fiMr  wool,  that  occasioned  the  continuance  of 

H  system  at  that  time  so  reprobated,  hut,  at  this  day  found  so 

beiieficial.t 

But,  in  the  latter  part  of  the  reign  of  Henry  YIH.  and  that 
•f  £dward  YI.  a  train  of  particular  circumstances  pressed 
liard  on  die  lower  class  of  the  peasantry.  And  the  disorders 
which  flowed  from  the  dissolution  of  the  monasteries,  shew 
that  it  requires  a  nice  political  hand  to  overturn  ancient  in- 
atitations  without  producing  dangerous  effects.  While  these 
houses  existed,  their  lands  were  let  at  an  easy  rent  to  farmers, 
who  employed  a  great  number  of  labourers.  But  after  those 
lands  were  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  nobility  and  gentry, 
the  rents  were  greaUy  raised,  and  the  farmers  were  obliged 
to  do  their  work  with  fewer  hands.  All  these  causes  con- 
ennred  to  promote  a  grazing  in  preference  to  an  arable  system, 

•  Camp.  PoUt.  Smrey,  toL  2.  p.  496,  464. 

t  Every  sgricultuxiBt  now  knows  tho  beneficial  effectd  of  isiclosuref  ^ 
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ftnd  eontequently  to  'dliminisli  the  quanHty  of  labour,  while  it 
ioereaned  the  price  of  provisions.    Maoj  small  farms  were 
also  anited  and  converted  into  extensive  sheep  walks,  while 
the  former  occupiers  were  deprived  of  the  usual  means  of 
subsistence,  aud  the  whole  arrangement  of  husbandry  was  eon- 
Tcrted  into  an  oppressive  system  of  monopoly.    A  considera- 
ble number  of  the  ejected  friars,  whose  scanty  pensions  were 
ill  paid,  also  found  themselves  under  the  neeessity  of  work- 
ing for  their  livelihood ;  and  thus,  a  variety  of  circumstances 
contributed  to  increase  the  number  of  labourers,  as  well  as  to 
diminish  the  demand  for  labour.    The  lower  sort  of  the  peas- 
antry were  in  consequence  reduced  to  a  starving  conditioui 
and  obliged  to  work  for  wages  that  would  not  procure  them 
subsistence ;  and,  to  complete  their  misery,  the  parliament 
had  passed  an  act,  ordaining,  that  if  any  one  loitered  three 
days  without  employment,  or  offering  himself  to  work,  he 
should  be  adjudged  a  slave  for  two  years,  to  any  one  that 
would  seize  his  person  and  bring  him  before  two  justices  of 
the  peace,  and  be  marked  with  the  letter  V.  for  vagabond^ 
imprinted  on  his  breast  with  a  red  hot  iron.*    This  nnprece- 
Rented  tyranny  drove  the  populace  to  despair.     In  Wiltaliire 
and  Somersetshire  they  flew  to  arms ;  but  they  were  soon  dis* 
persed,  and  some  of  them  taken  and  executed.  Similar  insur- 
rections took  place  in  Hampshire,  Sussex,  Kent,  Esse^,  Suf- 
folk, Gloucestershire,  Hertfordshire,  Warwickshire,  Worces- 
tershire, Leicestershire,  and    Rutlandshire,  and   the  whole 
kingdom  was  threatened  with  universal  anarchy. 

The  protector  had  ever  been  a  supporter  of  the 
'  popular  cause,  and  his  endeavours  to  alleviate  the 
miseries  of  the  peasantry  had  increased  the  hatred  of  the 
nobles  against  his  person  and  administration.  Perceiving 
that  the  flames  of  rebellion  were  rapidly  spreading  through 
the  kingdom,  the  protector  informed  the  people  that  he  was 
ready  to  redress  their  grievances.  But  having  brought  the 
aftair  before  the  council,  he  met  with  so  great  an  opposition, 
that  he  set  aside  its  decisions,  and  resolving  to  act  by  his 
own  authority,  published  a  proclamation  against  new  inetos« 

•Bapin,voL2.p.  10. 
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ures,  and  panted  a  pardon  for  ail  that  was  past.    He  also 
appointed  commissioners  to  hear  and  determine  causes  eon- 
eeming  inclosures,  highways,  and  cottages.    The  nobility 
and  gentry  considered  the  measure  as  an  arbitrary  invasion 
of  their  privileges  and  property,  and  openly  opposed  the 
commissioners  in  the  execution  of  their  office.    The  protec- 
tor, being,  therefore,  unable  to  redress  the  grievances  as  he 
had  promised,  the  people  again  flew  to  arms  in  several  parts 
of  the  kingdom ;  but  Devonshire,  Oxfordshire,  Norfolk,  and 
Yorkshire,  were  the  provinces  in  which  the  insurrections  were 
the  most  formidable.  The  insurgents  of  Devonshire,  in  particu- 
lar, presented  to  the  lord  Russell,  the  king's  general,  a  memo- 
rial, which  shewed  that  a  great  part  of  their  discontent  arose 
from  the  innovations  in  religion,  as  they  required  that  it 
should  be  restored  nearly  to  the  state  in  which  it  was  left  at 
the  end  of  the  preceding  reign.    To  this  demand  were  added 
several  others  of  a  temporal  nature,  founded  on  a  levelling 
principle.    These  demands  being  rejected  by  the  court,  dif- 
ferent armies  were  put  in  motion,  under  the  lords  Russell  and 
Grey,  the  marquis  of  Northampton,  and  the  earl  of  War- 
wick*   The  insurgents  being  ignorant  of  tactics,  and  una- 
hle  to  procure  regular  supplies  of  provisions,  were  defeated 
in  various  actions ;  and,  before  the  middle  of  An. 
'  gust,  were  totally  dispersed. 
During  these  commotions,  the  protector  who  knew  himself 
to  be  hated  by  the  nobility,  and  was  therefore  desirous  of 
popular  favour,  had  constantly  shewn  himself  averse  to  rig- 
orous proceedings  against  the  peasantry;  and  after  the  in- 
0arreetions  were  quelled,  he  moved  in  the  council  for  a  gene- 
ral pardon.    But  the  majority  judging  it  expedient  to  curb 
the  people   by  severe  measures  and  bloody  executions,  the 
protector  again  met  with  so  strong  an  opposition,  that  he  re- 
solved to  act  by  his  own  authority.    In  virtue  of  his  patent, 
he  therefore  published  a  general  pardon,  excepting  only  a 
few  of  the  ringleaders,  who  had  been  taken  in  arms.    This 
lenient  procedure,  however,  contributed  to  inflame  the  no- 
ble^ against  the  protector ;  and  most  of  the  counsellors  were 
extremely  exasperated  on  perceiving  that  they  were  consulted 
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ouly  for  the  sake  of  fomii  and  that  their  oppofition  liad  no 
weight. 

While  England  was  agitated  hy  these  eommotions,  the 
Freneh  king,  Henry  IL  who  had  succeeded  Francis  I.  con- 
aidered  it  as  a  favourable  opportunity  of  recovering  Boulogne^ 
without  paying  the  money  stipulated  by  the  last  treaty  of 
peace.  Without  any  declaration  of  war,  he  entered  the  ter- 
ritory of  Boulogne  at  the  head  of  an  army,  and  immediatel/ 
commenced  the  siege. 

The  protector  now  found  himself  in  a  difBcuU  sitnation. 
The  last  campaign  in  Scotland  had  been  nnsuecessfbl,  as  tho 
armies  which  had  been  destined  to  act  against  the  8cots  had 
been  employed  in  quelling  the  insurrections.  He  was  not 
Ignorant  that  a  powerful  faction  of  the  nobility  was  forming 
against  him,  and  perceived  the  difficulties  that  must  arise 
from  being  engaged  in  a  war  with  France  and  Scotland. 
From  these  considerations,  he  proposed  to  the  council  the 
restitution  of  Boulogue.  But  he  had  now  lost  all  his  influ- 
ence $  and  his  projiosal  was  rejected  with  indignation,  and 
considered  as  a  mark  of  cowardice. 

The  enemiea  of  the  protector  now  began  to  act  in  a  more 
•pen  manner;  and,  in  order  to  facilitate  the  exeeution  of 
their  plan,  they  used  every  means  to  destroy  his  reputation. 
They  accused  him  of  sacrificing  his  brother  to  his  ambition, 
of  favouring  tlie  popular  insurrections,  of  assuming  the  aole 
adroinistratiou  of  the  government,  of  styling  himself  ^  bj 
^  the  grace  of  God,  duke  of  Somerset,*'  as  if  he  had  been  a 
sovereign  prince,  of  converting  to  his  own  use  a  portion  of 
the  public  money,  of  letting  the  forts  in  the  Boulonnob  remaia 
in  an  ill  provided  state,  in  order  that  their  loss  midbt  render 
a  peace  with  Franre  absolutely  necessary,  and  of  demolishing 
the  fort  of  Hadington,  in  Scotland,  for  a  similar  reason. 
But  there  was  nothing  that  more  strongly  contributed  to  turn 
against  him  the  current  of  public  opinion,  than  the  supe^rb 
palace  which  he  had  erected  in  the  Strand,  and  which  haa 
ever  since  been  known  by  the  name  of  Somerset  house.  lo 
order  to  make  room  for  this  structure,  he  had  pulled  dowa 
the  houses  of  the  bishops  of  Worcester,  Landaff,  and  Lheh- 
field,  as  also  a  parish  church,  and  for  a  further  supply  af 
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Vf.  OB  the  thnme,  population  had  greatly  decreased;  for 
materials,  he  had  taken  down  a  eloister,  two  chapels,  and  a 
charnel-house  at  St«  Panl's,  and  the  greatest  part  of  the 
church  of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem.  This  sttperb  edifice,  which 
was  constructed  in  a  style  of  elegance  superior  to  any  of  the 
royal  palaces,  gave  great  umbrage  not  only  to  the  nobility^' 
but  also  to  the  people,  who  considered  it  as  a  monument  of  am* 
bition  erected  by  sacrilege ;  and  the  duke  began  to  lose  his 
popularity  at  the  same  time  that  he  was  attacked  by  a  hos- 
tile aristocracy. 

The  protector  was  not  ignorant  of  the  schemes  that  were 
laid  for  his  ruin  ;  and  studied  to  render  them  abortive.  For 
this  purpose  he  placed  his  servants  and  creatures  about  the 
the  king,  in  order  to  prevent  the  opposite  faction  from  becom* 
ing  masters  of  his  person.  But  this  precaution  served  only 
ie  precipitate  his  fall.  The  lords  of  the  council  assembled 
to  deliberate  on  the  state  of  the  kingdom,  and  after  declaring 
the  duke  of  Somerset  the  author  of  all  the  disorders,  they 
convened  the  lord  mayor,  the  aldermen,  and  common  council 
«f  London,  with  the  lieutenant  of  the  Tower,  and  expressly 
forbade  them  to  acknowledge  him  any  longer  as  protector. 

The  duke,  in  the  mean  while,  removed  the  king  to  Wind** 
«or,  and  armed  a  number  of  his  dependents  at  that  place  anil 
at  Hampton  court.  This  step  furnished  his  enemies  witfr 
jfresh  grounds  of  complaint.  They  went  ii^  a  body  to  Guilds 
ball,  and  declaring  their  intention  of  taking  the  king  out  of 
the  hands  of  the  duke  of  Somerset,  obtained  from  the  eommotf 
eoancil  a  promise  of  support.  The  duke  being  apprized  of 
all  these  proceedings,  and  conscious  of  his  inability  to  make 
an  J  resistance,  offered  to  submit  to  the  decision  of  the  council,' 
and  was  soon  after  committed  to  the  Tower. 

The  earl  of  Warwick,  who  had  been  the  most  active  iiJF 
•nbrerting  the  power  of  the  protector,  was  now  suffered,  by 
the  rest  of  the  counsellors,  to  take  upon  him  ilie  principal 
part  of  the  administration.  The  adherents  of  the  old  reli- 
gion^  gloried  in  this  revolution,  as  they  were  fully  persuaded* 
that  the  earl  was,  in  his  heart,  more  catholic  than  pro^K^ 
tant,  and  his  strict  union  with  the  earl  of  Southampton,  eon* 
firmed  them  in  that  opinion*.    But  the  earl  of  Warwick  wa» 
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not  yet  fully  koowB  :  he  was  aetaated  solely  by  amUlion^ 
and  had  very  little  regard  for  any  religion  :  he  knew  that 
the  reformation  was  supported  by  the  king,  as  well  as  by  the 
miyority  of  the  people ;  and  eonsidering  its  establishment  as 
the  surest  means  of  promoting  his  interests,  he  immediately 
declared  in  its  favour  i  so  that  the  hopes  of  the  Romish  party 
were  completely  disappointed. 
Soon  after  this  revolution  in  the  regency,  the  parliament 

met,  and,  together  with  the  earl  of  Warwick  and  the 
A.  IX^  1549  ^^^^^^^  pursued  the  former  measures  in  regard  to 

the  reformation.  In  order  to  prevent  any  future  in- 
surrection, the  parliament  passed  a  severe  act  against  unlawful 
assemblies;  but  the  cruel  statute  of  the  first  of  this  reign,  against 

vagrants,  was  repealed.  In  the  commencement  of  the 
AD  1550.  following  year,  a  bill  of  attainder  was  passed  against 

the  protector,  the  duke  of  Somerset,  who  confessed 
himself  guilty  of  all  the  crimes  laid  to  his  charge ;  but  de^ 
elared,  that  he  had  no  ill  intentions  against  the  king  or  the 
state,  and  threw  himself  on  the  mercy  of  the  parliament. 
He  was,  therefore,  fined  in  two  thousand  pounds  a  year  of 
land,  with  the  forfeiture  of  all  his  goods,  and  the  loss  of  all 
his  offices.  On  the  6th  of  February  following,  he  came  out 
of  the  Tower :  about  ten  days  afterwards,  he  received  the 
king^s  pardon  ;  and  on  the  6th  of  April,  he  obtained  a  place 
in  the  council. 

In  the  mean  while,  the  parliament  and  the  council,  with 
the  earl  of  Warwick  at  its  head,  proceeded  to  establish  the 
reformation.  The  parliament  passed  an  act  confirming  the 
new  liturgy,  and  ordering  all  missals,  breviaries,  &c.  to  be 
deliver^  to  persons  appointed  to  receive  them,  and  all  ima- 
ges, not  yet  removed  from  the  churches,  to  be  destroyed  be- 
fore  the  end  of  the  month  of  June.    The  earl  of 

'  Warwick,  and  the  council,  were  not  a  little  eni<^ 
barrassed  concerning  the  affair  of  Boulogne,  and  the  war 
with  France.  Although  they  had  indignantly  rejected  the ' 
late  protector's  proposal  for  the  restitution  of  Boulo^e,  they^ 
themselves,  adopted  that  measure ;  and  a  treaty  of  peace 
was  concluded,  by  which  England  restored  that  place  to 
France  on  condition  of  being  repaid  the  sums  laid  out  in  im- 
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j^roviAg  the  fortifieationg.*  But  do  mention  was  made  of 
the  pension  granted  to  Henry  VIII.  by  Franeis  L  nor  of  the 
arrears  due  from  Franee,  whieh,  since  the  reign  of  Charles 
Vni.  had  been  constantly  aeeamulating.  Thus,  all  the 
pains  that  the  kings  of  England  had  taken  to  secure  a  yearly 
pension,  ok*  tribute,  in  lieu  of  their  pretensions  to  the  crown 
of  France,  were  rendered  fmitless  by  this  treaty,  which  stip* 
ulated,  in  favour  of  England,  only  an  indeterminate  retention 
of  those  claims  which  had  caused  so  much  blood  to  be  shed 
since  the  days  of  Edward  III.  The  kings  of  England  still 
retained  the  title  of  king  of  France  ;  but  since  the  days  of 
Henry  Y III.  none  of  them  have  ever  seriously  thought  of  as- 
aerting  their  right  to  that  crown.  Scotland  was  also  inclu- 
ded in  this  treaty  ;  and  the  project  of  a  marriage  between 
the  qaeen  of  that  countryi  and  the  king  of  England,  was  re* 
linquished.  .  . 

The  earl  of  Warwick,  who  had  the  chief  direction  of 
affairs,  soon  perceived  that  the  nation  was  extremely  offen- 
ded at  a  treaty  so  disgraceflil  to  England.    In  order,  there- 
fore, to  give  the  people  some  satisfaction,  as  well  as  to  pay 
the  king's  debts,  which  were  very  considerable,  he  called  to 
a  rigorous  account,  those  who  had  the  management  of  th6 
public  money,  as  well  as  thole  who  had  been  guilty  of  misde- 
meanors in  the  exercise  of  their  offices.    Peculation  is  so 
eommon  a  crime  in  most  countries,  that  such  inquisitions,  if 
rigorously  made,  too  often  detrelope  iniquitous  scenes,  how-, 
ever  eoneealed  under  the  ostensible  shew  of  patriotism  and 
diainterested  integrity.    At  the  period  here  under  considera- 
tion, several  persons  of  distinction  w^re  found  guilty  of  em- 
bezzliog  the  public  money:  some  Were  heavily  fined  :  others 
ivere  imprisoned,  and  others  made  the  best  compositions  they 
eould  with  the  court.    This  inquiry  greatly  contributed  to 
augment  the  power  of  the  earl  of  Warwick  $  for  as  there 
were  few  persons  in  public  offices  whose  conduct  woiild  stand 
the  test  of  li  rigorous  inquiry,  they  endearoured  to  disarm  his 
frengeaiiee  by  an  implicit  submission  to  his  will. 

^  The  sum  was  400/)00  crowns  of  gold:  this  treaty  was  concluded 
Msrch  24th,  1550.    Rapiti,  %  p.  20. 
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The  nation  being  now  at  peace  with  its  neighbom,  tbe  re« 
formation  was  the  prineipal  affair  that  attracted  the  attention 
of  the  king  and  the  regency.  Sereral  btshopricks,  as  they  be* 
oame  vacant,  were   despoiled  of  the  greatest  part  of-  their 
Bianors,  which  were  divided  among  the  great  men  of  tho 
•ourt,  and  some  eompensatioos  were  made  to  the  sees,  by 
means  of  impropriations,  &e«*    Commissioners  were  also 
employed  in  preparing  a  confession  of  fkith,  eon« 
A.  D.  1551.  ^^^Q^  ^f  forty.two  articles.    Some  parte  of  the 
new  liturgy  were  corrected :  the  commandmente  were  prefix* 
ed  to  the  communion  service,  chrism,  the  use  of  the  cross  in 
the  consecration  of  the  ettcharist,  tfnd  prayers  for  the  dead^ 
were  laid  aside.f    The  princess  Mary  refused  to  adopt  these 
alterations,  and  continued  to  have  mass  celebrated  in  her 
house,  which  drew  upon  her  great  mortifications  from  the 
king  and  his  council,  and,  in  all  probability  first  gave  rise  to 
the  ambitious  projects  of  the  earl  of  Warwick,  who  after'*^ 
wards  formed  the  design  of  excluding  her  from  the  succession, 
of  DDULrrying  the  princess  Elizabeth  abroad,  and  of  causing 
one  of  his  own  sons  to  espouse  Jane  Grey,  eldest  daughter  of 
the  marquis  of  Dorset,  by  Frances  Brandon,  who  was  tho 
next  in  succession  after  the  two  daughters  of  Henry  VIII. 

In  the  month  of  Aprils  this  year,  the  sweating  sickness 
broke  out,  and  continued  to  rage  till  October  with  a  violence 
that  defied  all  remedies.  The  duke  of  Suffolk,  and  hio 
brother,  who  had  succeeded  him,  died  of  this  distemper,  and 
the  title  being  void  by  their  death,  was  procured,  by  the  earl 
of  Warwick,  for  the  marquis  of  Dorset,  the  father  of  lady 
Jane  Grey.  Some  historians  suppose,  that  the  earl  had  al- 
ready formed  the  design  of  placing  the  crown  on  the  head  of 
that  lady  ;  but  this  appears  scarcely  probable,  as  the  king 
was  only  in  Bis  fifteenth  year,  and  in  a  good  state  of  health. 
The  earl  also  negociated  a  treaty  of  marriage  between  £d« 
ward  and  the  princess  Blizaleth,  daughter  of  Henry  II.  of 
France— a  measure  which  seemed  to  be  in  direct  opposition 
to  his  imputed  designs.    But  the  consummation  being  not  to 

*  This   procedure  Was  grounded  on  the  example  of  Henry  TUT* 
Stnpe's  Mem.  2.  p.  75,  273.    Heylin,  p.  irr^ic    Stat  3nh,  Henry  VIU* 
t  Bumetf  2.  p.  169«  &c< 
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take  plaee  tUI  after  the  prineest  was  twelve  years  of  age,  it 
was  eoDseqaently  prevented  by  the  king's  death.  It  is,  there- 
fare,  probahle,  that  the  designs  of  the  earl  of  Warwick,  at 
that  time,  were  confined  to  the  view  of  establishing  himself 
firmly  in  the  post  that  he  possessed,  in  order  to  retain  his  au- 
thority after  the  king  should  be  at  age  to  assume  the  reins  of 
government. 

But  whatever  might  be  his  views,  he  endeavoured  to  ad« 
vanee  his  friends  to  the  highest  honours.    By  his  influenee, 
he  caused  the  marquis  of  Dorset  to  be  ereated  duke  of  Huf« 
folk,  and  himself,  duke  of  Northumberland  :  William  Pau» 
let,  lord  treasurer,  was  made  marquis  of  Winchester  ;  and 
Sir  Wm.  Herbert,  earl  of  Pembrokot    But  the  promotion  of 
Ills  friends  could  not  make  him  perfectly  easy,  without  the 
rain  of  those  whom  he  considered  as  enemies.    He  regarded 
the  duke  of  Somerset,  notwithstanding  his  disgrace,   as  a 
powerful  rival.    The  king,  indeed,  had  a  great  esteem  for 
Ills  uncle  ;  and  as  his  minority  was  drawing  near  its  termi- 
nation, he  might  probably  restore  him  to  his  former  influence. 
This  was  what  the  late  earl  of  Warwick,  now  duke  of  North* 
umberland,  chiefly  feared,  and  resolved  to  prevent.    In  order 
t0  rain  the  duke  of  Somerset,  he  made  use  of  two  diflerent 
means,  which  succeeded  according  to  his  wish :  the  first  was 
to  prejudice  the  king  against  him  by  malicious  reports  and 
misrepresentations  of  his  conduct :  the  second  was  to  give 
the  dttke  himself  such  mortifications  as  would  impel  him  to 
some  criminal  action.    Few  persons  would  have  the  modera«> 
tion  and  prodence  to  avoid  /ailing  into  such  a  snare.    Histo- 
rians have  said  that  he  had  formed  the  project  of  assassina- 
ting the  duke  of  Northumberland  ;  but  all  their  assertions 
are  fonnded  on  uncertain  and  partial  accounts,  or  on  vague 
eonjeetare,  and  the  whole  affair,  like  most  of  the  court  in* 
trigues  of  those  corrupt  times,  appears  involved  in  obscurity. 
The  duke,  however,  was  committed  to  the  Tower, 

Oct    IT 

A.  D*  1551.  ^^^  many  others,  accused  of  being  his  accompli* 
oes.  But  he  was  never  confronted  with  his  accu- 
sers, and  all  the  depositions  being  privately  taken,  posterity 
im  deprived  of  the  means  of  estimating  the  accuracy  of  their 
itatenenta.    The  best  light  that  can  be  thrown  on  the  affair^ 
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arises  from  the  ebar^  brought  against  him  at  his  trial.  It 
consisted  of  three  articles — ist  That  he  had  designed  to 
seize  the  king's  person,  and  the  administration  of  public  af- 
Ikirs.  2d.  That  he  had  formed  a  eonspiraey  for  the  pur- 
pose of  seizing  and  imprisoning  the  duke  of  Northumberland. 
And  ad.  That  he  had  intended  to  raise  an  insurrection  in 
London.  Of  these  three  articles  the  first  and  third  were  trea- 
son :  the  second  was  felony ;  and  of  this  he  was  found  guilty, 
and  received  sentence  of  death. 

As  the  peers  had  condemned  the  duke  of  felony,  and  unan- 
imously acquitted  him  of  the  charge  of  high  treason,  the  peo- 
ple still  hoped  that  the  king  would  grant  him  his  pardon. 
But  young  Edward  was  constantly  surrounded  with  persons 
who  used  every  endeavour  to  prejudice  him  against  his  uncle ; 
and,  at  last,  he  signed  an  order  for  his  execution. 
A.  0!  1552.  ^^  ^  speech  from  the  scaffold,  the  duke  declared, 
that  he  had  diligently  laboured  for  the  prosperity 
and  glory  of  the  king,  and  for  the  good  of  the  realm  :  he 
gave  thanks  to  God  for  making  him  his  instrument  to  pro- 
mote the  reformation,  and  exhorted  the  people  to  adhei^  to 
its  doctrines :  he  prayed  for  the  king,  asked  pardon  of  alt 
whom  he  had  offended,  and  declared,  that  he  forgave  all  his 
enemies.     After  this  harangue,  he  spent  a  few  moments  in 
prayer,  and  then  placing  his  head  on  the  block,  received  the 
stroke  that  launched  him  into  eternity.  ' 

Thus  fell  the  celebrated  duke  of  Somerset,  whose  charac- 
ter has  been  variously  depicted  by  historians.  Some  have 
represented  him  as  the  murderer  sf  his  brother,  aad  as  a  sac- 
rilegious despoiler  and  destroyer  of  churches ;  while  others 
seem  to  regard  his  zeal  for  the  reformation  as  sufficient  to 
counterbalance  all  his  vices  and  failings.  But  without  being 
led  astray  by  the  misrepresentations  of  either  catholic  or  pro- 
testant  bigots,  we  cannot  but  conclude,  that  he  was  more 
weak  than  wicked.  His  ambition  was  boundless  |  but  he 
did  not  possess  the  courage  and  decision  of  character  requi- 
site for  the  accomplishment  of  great  designs. 

Soon  after  the  duke's  execution.  Sir  Miles  Partridge,  Sir 
Ralph  Vane,  Sir  Michael  Stanhope,  and  Sir  Thomas  Amn- 
^el,  who  were  charged  with  being  his  accomplices,  were  pqt 
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to  death  on  Tower-Hill.    All  of  them  asserted  their  inno« 
eenee  ^  and  Sir  Ralph  Vane^  in  partienlar,  declared  thut  ho 
did  not  doubt  but  his  blood  would  make  the  duke  of  North- 
umberland's pillow  uneasy.    About  this  time,  the  horrid  eus- 
torn  of  convieting,  on  the  authority  of  private  depositions, 
was  abolished  by  an.aet  of  parliament,  which  declared  that 
no  person  should  be  condemned  for  treason,  except  by  his  own 
Oonfession,  or  by  the  depositions  of  two  witnesses  taken  in 
his  presence.    This  year,  also,  the  famous  corpo- 
'        '  ration  of  Oerman  and  Flemish  merchants,  who 
lived  in  the  Still -yard,  near  London  Bridge,  was  dissolved,  he- 
eause  it  had  become  detrimental  to  England  by  engrossing 
the  wool  trade.    The  kings  of  England  had  frequently  bor- 
rowed money  of  the  free   towns  of  Oermany,  and,  in  recom- 
pense, had  granted  them  great  privileges.    Antwerp    and 
Hamburgh  possessed,  at  this  period,  the  chief  part  of  the 
trade  in  these  parts  of  Europe..    In  the  year  1001,  the  mer- 
chants of  the  Still-yard  had  shipped  no  less  than  forty-four 
thousand  pieces  of  cloth ;  and  all  the  English  merchants^ 
eollectively,  had  not  exported  above  eleven  hundred.     While 
the  trade  was  thus  monopolized  by  foreigners,  it  was  impos- 
sible that  England  should  rise  to  commercial  eminence.* 
The  dissolution  of  this  company,  which  had  all  the  marketa 
in  their  hands,  was,  therefore,  greatly  conducive  to  the  com- 
mercial interests  of  the  kingdom. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  year,  the  young  king  fell 
'  into  a  consumptive  disorder,  which  growing  daily 
more  dangerous,  announced  his  approaching  dissolution. 
Some  suspected  that  the  duke  of  Northumberland  had  given 
him  a  slow  poison ;  but  this  was  only  cofyecture,  without  the 
least  appearance  of  proof;  and  the  nature  of  his  disease 
seems  to  contradict  the  opinion.  About  the  middle  of  May 
the  physicians  gave  up  all  hopes  of  his  recovery.  Edward, 
perceiving  the  approach  of  death,  could  not  reflect,  without 
extreme  concern,  on  the  future  state  of  religion  under  his  sis- 
ter Mary,  who  was  to  be  his  successor,  and  who  would  not 
V»  ssppress  the  reformation,  which  he  had  laboured,  with 

?Bumct,2.p.207. 
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•II  mneh  seal,  to  establish.  On  these  eireunstanees,  the  duke 
af  N^humberland  formed  his  plan  for  bringing  the  erown 
intoliis  family.  In  this  Tiew,  he  married  the  lord  Guilford 
Dudley,  his  fourth  son,  to  Jane  Grej,  eldest  daughter  of  ihe 
duke  of  Suffolk,  bj  Frances  Brandon,  who  was,  by  the  will 
«f  Henry  VIII.  appointed  the  next  in  sneeession  after  the 
prinoesses  Mary  and  Elizabeth.  At  the  same  time,  the  two 
ai<)ters  of  Jane  Grey  were  married ;  one  to  the  eldest  son  of 
the  earl  of  P6mbrd(e  :  the  other  to  Martin  Keys^  groom« 
porter  to  the  king. 

The  duke  having  strengthened  himself  by  sneh  allianeea 
as  he  deemed  useful  for  the  aeeomplishment  of  his  design^ 
represented^  to  the  dying  king^  the  danger  in  whieh  the  re- 
ibrmation  must  be  if  Mary  ascended  the  throne,  and  advised 
him  to  exelude  her  from  the  sneeession.  But  as  Mary  eonld 
mt  be  set  aside,  except  on  the  specious  pretext  of  her  illegi- 
timacy, and  as  the  same  pretended  blemish  attached  to  Eliz- 
aheth,  who  was  a  known  friend  to  the  reformation,  he  had  so 
great  an  influence  over  the  king  as  to  induce  him  to  exclude 
hoth  his  sisters,  and  to  settle  the  suecession  on  Jane  Grey. 
The  settlement  of  the  crown  was  then  drawn  up  and  signed 
by  all  the  judges  except  judge  Hales,  and  by  ail  the  privy 
oounsellors.  And  the  duke  of  Northumberland,  having  so 
fWr  carried  his  point,  sent  for  Mary  and  Elizabeth  to  aeeom« 
pany  the  king  in  his  sickness^  His  design  was  to  get  thens 
into  his  hands,  in  order  to  prevent  them  from  opposing  the 
aecessiqo  of  his  daughter-in-law.  But  while  the  two  prin- 
cesses were  on  the  road  Edward  expired  in  the  six- 

A.  D«^1553.  ^^^^  7^^  ^^  ^^^  ^fS^9  ^°^  ^^  seventh  of  his 
reign ;  and  they,  by  turning  baok,  disappointed  thei 
duke  in  regard  to  his  plan  for  secuiing  their  persons.* 

Edward  VI.  had  a  beautiful  counteoai|ee,  with  a  remarka« 
hie  sweetness  in  his  aspect,  and  his  eyes  sparkled  with  a 
starry  lustre  and  pecnliary  vivacity,  indicating  the  mildnesa 
of  his  disposition,  the  aeuteness  of  his  penetration,  and  the 
extent  of  his  genius.  If,  indeed,  we  may  credit  historians^ 
he  moat  be  considered  as  a  prodigy  i  and  nature  seems  la 

•  Hollings.  p.  1081 
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l^are  made  an  extraot^inary  effort  in  forming  the  qnalilie^  ttf 
his  mind.  Before  his  siekness^  when  he  was  only  in  his  fif* 
teenth  year,  he  not  only  spoke  English,  French^  and  LatiA^ 
with  the  greatest  flaeney^  ease^  and  elegance,  but  had  aeqnir* 
ed  a  knowledge  of  the  Greek,  Italian,  and  Spanish  language^) 
as  also  of  logie  and  miisiek  He  understood  the  arts  of  forti* 
fieation  and  design,  and  was  also  an  adept  in  philosophy.  Hd 
Was  so  conversant  in  politics,  that  the  foreign  ambassadors) 
who  visited  London  during  his  reign,  pgblishtedjjie  fame  t>f 
his  abilities  in  all  the  courts  of  Europe^  An  A^lardan,  thd 
famous  Italian  philosopher,  who  conversed  With  him  about 
A  year  before  his  death,  was  struck  with  admiration  and  as* 
tonishment  by  the  solidity  of  his  judgment^  the  extent  of  his 
understanding,  and  the  multiplicity  of  his  attainments*  In 
writing  his  character  at  a  time  when  flattery  could  not  be  of 
any  use,  Cardan  speaks  of  him  as  a  miracle,  and  says  that 
^  in  him  nature  had  made  such  an  attempt,  that  not  only 
**  England,  but  the  world  had  reason  to  lament  that  he  was 
'^  so  soon  snatched  away.**  Astonishment  might  perhaps 
lead  to  exaggeration  |  but  how  extraordinary  soever  might  h^ 
the  boy,  his  life  was  too  short  to  develope  the  character  of 
the  man  and  the  monarch ;  and  his  political  measures  were 
not  to  be  ascribed  to  himself,  but  rather  to  his  ministers.  His 
feeal  for  the  reformation  appears  to  have  been  sincere  and 
ardent ;  but  all  that  was  done  for  its  establishment  in  his  reigir 
Was  soon  undone  in  that  of  his  successor. 
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The  crown  of  England,  assigned  to  Jane  Grey  by  the  (esta^ 
ment  of  Edward  VI.  proved  a  fatal  bequest.  The  preten-^ 
sions  of  that  unhappy  lady  sunk  before  the  prior  claim  and 
superior  fortune  of  Mary,  eldest  sister  of  the  late  king,  and 
her  life  was  sacrificed  to  the  ambition  of  her  father-in-law. 
Mary,  however,-  did  not  ascend  the  throne  without  >some  op- 
position. The  two  divorces  of  Henry  Vm.  and  his  arbitrary 
disposal  of  the  crown  by  his  last  will,  together  with  the  va- 
rious and  contradictory  acts  of  parliament  passed  on  these 
occasions  had  greatly  embroiled  the  succession :  and  the  last 
will  of  Edward  VI.  had  only  served  to  increase  the  confusion* 
By  these  proceedings  a  wide  field  was  left  open  to  competi- 
tion ;  and  the  fortune  of  the  claimants  could  alone  determina 
their  success. 

As  soon  as  the  eyes  of  Edward  were  closed,  the  first  eare 
of  the  duke  of  Northumberland  was  to  prepare  for  placing 
his  daughter-in-law  on  the  throne.  On  receiving  this  intel- 
ligence, Jane  declared  that  she  was  not  ambitious  of  royalty, 
that  the  crown  belonged  to  Mary,  and  that  she  would  not 
usurp  her  rights.  At  length  being  overcome  by  the  argu- 
ments and  importunities  of  the  duke,  her  father-in-law^  and 
of  Lord  Guilford  Dudley,  her  husband,  she  acceded  to  the 
proposal.  The  duke  had  no  sooner  obtained  her  consent 
than  he  assembled  the  council  in  the  Tower;  and  as  he  was 
master  of  its  decisions,  it  was  unanimously  resolved,  that 
Jane  should  be  proclaimed  queen  on  the  following 

A.  \y  1553.  ^^7*    ^^^  ^'^^  accordingly  proclaimed  in  London, 

with  the  usual  formalities^  but  witVbut  any  of  the 

popular  acclamations  customary  on  such  occasions.  The  doke 

of  Northumberland  was  hated  by  the  people,  and  their  enmity 
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tUktty  greeted  kit  daagfcter-in-l&w,  u  thf;  reuonKbly  im- 
a^ned,  that,  UBder  her  government,  the  admiuistration  would 
be  alnioit  wholly  lodjed  in  ku  handi. 
-  At  this  critical  p«riod,  it  it  reqnitite  to  take  a  view  of  tha 
fttate  of  the  Engltih  nation,  in  rej^rd  to  religion  and  polities^ 
The  council  of  ttate  coniitted  of  twenty-one  mcmbert,  of 
whom  few  loved,  though  all  of  them  feared  the  duke  of 
Northumberland.  Some  of  them,  particnlarly  the  earl  of 
Amndei,  adhered  to  the  aneient  religion,  although  they  ont- 
wardlj  complied  with  the  ehangei  Which  had'  been  introdfl- 
eed.  The  archbiihop  of  Canterbury,  and  some  othert,  wera 
sincere  protettantt ;  but  the  mt^ority,  like  the  dnke  of  North* 
•mberland,  had  no  attaehment  to  any  religion,  and  went 
ready  to  comply  with  any  that  teemed  eondueive  to  their  tem- 
poral inlerett.  The  re«t  of  the  nobility  retenlbled  the  lords 
of  the  eonneil.  Few  of  them  had  any  tintere  att&ehment  to 
either  the  eatholie  or  pnitettant  religion ;  but  all  of  them  eon- 
eorred  in  their  enmity  to  the  duke  of  Northnmberland.  Tha 
people  were  alio  divided  into  three  elattei  or  partiea.  Eng- 
land, at  this  time,  appeared  to  be  almofet  wholly  prateatantf 
bot  many  of  the  people  were  secretly  attached  tb  the  old  re- 
ligion. Some,  indeed,  were  zealent  for  the  reformation ;  hot 
the  greatest  nnmber  had  embraced  its  doctrines  with  a  view 
tD  temporal  advantages ;  and  it  is  evident,  fh>m  snbteqnent,' 
m»  well  as  from  preceding  eiroumitances,  that  the  religions 
•eDtlment  was  very  weak  among  the  Englith  of  that  period. 

In  the  eontest  between  Mary  and  Janb,  it  was  eridenlj 
that  the  fitrmer  would  be  supported  by  all  who  desired  the 
Mstoration  of  the  ancient  religion.  Jane,  who  was  a  ttren* 
BOBS  advocate  for  the  refoiliiatlon,  eonld  expect  support  onlj 
from  those  who  were  zealous  for  the  protettant  faith,  and 
teady  to  sacrifice  their  all  (br  it*  take.  But  the  nnmber  of 
these  tvas  small.  The  great  majority  of  the  nation  being 
swayed  by  no  principle  of  religion  or  conieienee,  wontd  natu- 
rally embrace  the  party  that  appeared  the  strongest,  and  the 
religioB  that  promised  to  be  trinoipfaant.  But  all  rankt  of 
people,  whatever  might  be. their  sentiments  In  regard  to  reli- 
gion, agreed  in  their  diriikeof  the  dnk^  of  Northnml^rlaBd, 
and  their  dread  of  falling  under  his  govemmeat.  FrbottbcM 
VOL.  II,  K 
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e«niAH«tioB«)  it  if  easy  to  aMomt  for  Che  litde  fopport  that 
Jane  met  with  from  those  whom  she  now  called  her  subjeeti* 
On  reeeiving  intelli^Dee  of  Edward's  decease^  Mary  retired 
into  Suffolk  ;  and  on  promising  to  make  no  alteratioas  in  re- 
ligion, the  people  of  that  eouaty,  who  were  almost  ail  of 
them  protestantSf  immediately  espoused  her  eanse,  and  thoso 
of  Norfolk  followed  their  example.  Being  proclaimed  queea 
at  Norwich,  several  lords  and  gentlemen  came  to  oflfer  her  their 
services^  and  some  of  them  immediately  began  to  raise  troopa 
tar  the  support  of  her  right :  the  people  of  SufQilk  took 
arms  in  her  favour :  she  was  proclaimed  in  several  places  | 
and  she  soon  had  an  army  that  daily  increased. 

The  sovereigns  of  England  had  long  been  aeeoslomed  to 
retire  to  the  Tower  at  the  commencement  of  their  reigns,  m 
precautionary  measure  adopted  for  the  purpose  of  safety  in 
tamoltuotts  and  insurrectional  times.  The  duke  of  North- 
umberland had  taken  care  not  to  omit  a  custom  so  conforma- 
ble to  his  viewsk  He  knew  that  by  having  the  counseHors  in 
the  Tower,  he  could  guard  them  as  prisoners,  and  be  able  to 
direct  their  resolutions.  They  accordingly  acceded  to  every 
proposal  that  he  made,  justly  apprehending  that  any  falso 
step  might  cost  them  their  lives  before  the  dispute  between 
Che  two  rival  queens  could  be  decided. 

In  this  situation  they  found  it  necessary  to  raise  forees,  in 
order  to  oppose  those  which  Mary  had  assembled  $  and  the 
duke  of  Soflblk  was  appointed  commander  of  the  army,  ao 
the  duke  of  Northumberland  was  unwilling  to  leave  London 
lest  his  absence  should  be  prejudicial  to  the  cause.  But  the 
earl  of  Arundel,  who  was  secretly  attached  to  the  interesto 
of  Mary,  seeing  the  presence  of  the  duke  an  insuperable  ob- 
stacle to  the  execution  of  his  designs,  found  means  to  break 
these  measures.  He  intimated  to  Jane,  that  her  father  would 
be  exposed  to  great  danger  by  taking  the  field,  and  that  as  no 
one  could  be  more  interested  in  supporting  her  right,  it  was 
proper  that  he  should  remain  near  her  person.  He  abo  in" 
sinuated  to  the  duke  of  Northumberland,  that  as  he  had,  on 
various  oeoasions,  given  proofs  of  his  conduct  and  valonr,  he 
was  the  fittest  person  to  take  the  command  of  the  army,  as 
every  thing  depended  on  his  suteess;  and  that  his  name  wonld 
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\t  sQiBeient  to  strike  terror  into  the  troops  whieh  Mary  hail 
ooUeeted. 

TJie  affection  of  Jane  for  her  father  indaeed  her  to  faroor 
flie  earl  of  ArandeKs  plan  ;  and  the  doke  of  Northumber* 
land,  himself,  was  sensible  that  he  was  tlie  most  proper  per* 
son  to  eommand  the  army  that  was  to  be  sent  against  Mary, 
His  only  apprehension  was  that  the  eoaneil,  of  whose  fideli*  j 

ty  he  was  not  well  assured,  might  abandon  the  eause  of  Jane  « 
in  his  absence,  especially  as  he  deemed  the  abilities  of  the 
duke  of  Saffolk  unequal  to  the  conduct  of  any  intricate 
affair.  After  much  hesitation,  he  put  himself  at  the  head  of 
the  troops  that  were  then  assembled  at  Newmarket.  But  in 
proeeeding  from  that  place  to  Cambridge,  he  had  the  morti- 
fication to  see  his  army  daily  diminished  by  desertion.  He 
also  received  the  disastrous  intelligence  that  Sir.  Ed  ward 
Hastings,  brother  to  the  earl  of  Huntingdon,  who  was  to  have 
joined  him  with  four  thousand  men,  had  declared  for  Mary  ; 
and  that  the  fleet,  on  the  coast  of  Suffolk,  had  followed  the 
example.  These  unfavourable  eircnmstances  obliged  him  to 
venain  at  Cambridge,  and  to  write  to  the  council,  at  London, 
lor  speedy  supplies. 

The  counsellors,  in  the  meanwhile,  receiving  daily  intelU- 
4;eneeof  the  prosperous  state  of  Mary^s  affiiirs,  resolved  to  pro* 
Tide  for  their  own  safety  by  changing  sides  before  it_was  too 
late.  The  earl  ofArundel  was  the  chief  promoter  of  this  meas" 
sre  $  and  the  earl  of  Pembroke,,  who  had  been  the  most  zeal- 
ens  for  Jane,  because  his  son  had  married  her  sister,  resol- 
ved to  avoid  th^  impending  danger  by  rendering  some  signal 
service  to  Mary.  The  rest  of  the  counsellors  soon  adopted 
the  same  measnre,  and  resolved  to  declare  for  Mary  as  soon 
as  passible.  The  greatest  difficulty  was  to  get  out  of  the 
Towar,  without  exciting  the  suspicion  of  the  duke  of  Suffolk  $  ' 

hut  tka  duke  of  Northumberland's  letter  fnmished  them  with  ! 

a  pretext  and  an  opportunity.  They  represented  to  the  dukje 
af  Suffolk  that  the  readiest  method  of  procuring  the  neees- 
•ary  supplies  was  an  application  to  the  lord  mayor  of  Lon<' 
ilon,  and  proposed  that  some  place  in  the  eity  shonld  be  ap- 
pointed for  holding  a  consultation  on  the  subject,  intimating^ 
at  Ike  same  time,  that  the  hpuse  of  the  earl  of  Pembroko 
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%ra»  the  most  eonveiiieiit  plaee  for  that  pnrpoie.  The  diike^. 
of  Suffolk,  who  did  not  suspect  the  fidelity  of  the  earl  ot 
Pembroke,  aeeeded  to  the  proposal.  As  soon  as  the  lords  of 
the  eonneil  were  met,  the  earl  of  Arundel,  ia  an  animated 
speech,  exhorted  them  to  shake  off  the  tyranny  of  the  duke 
of  Northumberland  by  immediately  proclaiming  i^neen  Mary. 
The  proposal  was  receiyed  with  unanimous  approbation,  and 
baling  sent  for  the  mayor  and  aldermen,  they  proclaimed 
queen  Mary  in  different  parts  of  the  city,  after  which  they 
Impaired  to  St  Paul's,  where  ^Tb  Ekum"*  was  solemnly  sung. 
On  their  return  from  St.  Paul's,  they  sent  an  order  to  the  duke 
of  Suffolk  to  deliver  up  the  Tower,  and  to  Jane,  requiring 
Iter  to  resign  the  crown.  The  duke  immediately  obeyed^ 
As  he  saw  no  possibility  of  holding  the  Tower ;  and  after  a 
reign  of  only  nine  days,  the  unfortunate  Jane  saw  herself 
stripped  of  her  royal  dignity. 

The  duke  of  Northumberland  being  informed  of  the  revo^ 
lution  which  had  taken  place  at  London,  and  seeing  it  im- 
possible to  keep  his  army  together,  proclaimed  queen  Mary 
at  Cambridge  with  every  demonstration  of  zeal  for  her  ser- 
vice. But  Mary  was  not  to  be  deceived  by  this  feigned  ex« 
pression  of  loyalty.  On  the  following  day  the  duke  waa 
arrested  by  the  earl  of  Arundel,  and  sent  to  the  Tower,  with 
three  of  his  sons  and  several  of  his  principal  ad« 

'A  dT  1553.  l^^i'^^*  ^  ^^  occasion  a  woman,  seeing  the 
duke  of  Northumberland  conveyed  to  the  Tower, 
■hook  at  him  a  handkerchief  dipped  in  the  duke  of  Somer- 
act's  blood,  which  she  reproached  him  with  having  caused  to 
he  unjustly  shed.* 

Mary  now  met  with  no  further  opposition.  She  came  to 
liondon  with  her  sister  Elizabeth,  who  had  met  her  on  the 
^ay  vith  two  thousand  horse  which  she  had  raised  for  her 
service.  As  soon  as  she  entered  the  Tower  she  liberated  tho 
duke  of  Norfolk*  Gardiner,  Bonner,  the  duchess  of  Somerset^ 
-lindlord  Courtney,  eldest  son  of  the  Marquis  of  Bxeter, 
ivhom  she  soon  after  created  earl  of  Devonshire.  On  the 
other  band  the  unfortunate  Jane  Grey,  her  fkther,  the  dak? 

• 

*  ?ec  4n  siccQum  of  these  transactions  inBurnet|  yol  Z* 
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of  SniToIky  her  hosband  and  bis  brother,  Robert  Dudley,  both 
•f  them  tons  of  the  doke  of  Northamberland,  Ridley,  bishop 
^t  London,  Cheek,  who  had  been  Edward's  preceptor,  and 
two  of  the  judges,  Cholmley  and  Montague,  were  eommitted 
to  the  Tower.  The  duke  of  Snffolk,  however,  was  released 
three  days  afterwards,  the  queen  having  selected  him  as  an 
object  of  clemency,  since  his  abilities  did  not  seem  capable  of 
giving  her  any  disturbance. 
The  duke  of  Northumberland  being  brought  to  his  trial, 
propounded  to  his  peers  two  intricate  questions : 

A  of  1^.  ^^^  ^"^  ^^'  ^^^^^^^  ^  person  in  acting  by  an 
order  of  the  council,  and  under  the  authority  of 
the  great  seal,  could  be  deemed  guilty  of  treason :  the  sec- 
ond, whether  persons  who  had  acted  with  him  in  the  same 
affair  and  were  equally  guilty  could  sit  as  his  judges.  This 
alluded  to  the  Marquis  of  Winchester  and  the  earls  of  Arun- 
del and  Pembroke,  who  were  members  of  the  council  when 
Jane  was  proclaimed  queen,  and  had  given  orders  for  her 
proclamation.  Thecfe  questions  greatly  perplexed  the  lords  $ 
but  after  some  consultation  it  was  answered,  that  the  great 
leal  of  an  usurper  could  neither  authorize  or  indemnify  those 
who  acted  under  such  a  warrant,  a  doctrine  which  had  de- 
rived some  authority  from  a  variety  of  precedents  during  the 
civil  wars  between  the  houses  of  York  and  Lancaster,  but 
which,  if  carried  to  its  full  extent,  might  cause  oceans  of 
blood  to  be  shed  after  every  revolution.  To  the  second  point 
it  was  answered,  that  as  none  of  the  peers,  who  sat  in  judg- 
ment upon  him,  had  been  impeached,  they  could  not  be  legal- 
ly deprived  of  their  right.  This  maxim  also  seems  to  be 
capable  of  giving  rise,  in  some  cases,  to  great  inconveniences. 
•These  points  being  thus  determined  the  duke  confessed  him- 
oelf  guilty,  ard  threw  himself  on  the  queen's  mercy,  which 
be  might  perhaps  have  experienced  had  not  the  Emperor 
Charles  Y.  who  apprehended  that  he  would  oppose  the  pro«r 
jected  marriage  of  Mary  with  his  son  Philip,  employed  all 
bis  influence  to  have  him  put  out  of  the  way.*  Being  con- 
4$iii&ed  to  death,  be  declared  on  the  scaffold,  that,  in  hia 

*  Bomet,  Y(d.  3.  p.  SQL 
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beart,  he  had  always  been  a  eatholie.  It  is  a  matter  of 
doobt  whether  he  made  this  deelaration  in  the  hope  of  a  par- 
don, or  aeeording  to  the  dittates  of  his  eonseienee.  But  it  is 
certain  that  he  made  the  establishment  of  the  reformation 
the  pretext  for  exeloding  Mary  from  the  throne,  and  had 
Jane  eontinned  to  reign,  he  wonld  ondonhtedly  have  eontianed 
a  protestant,  as  it  appears,  from  the  whole  of  his  eondnet, 
that  he  had  nerer  any  regard  for  religion,  otherwise  than  aa 
it  might  promote  his  temporal  interests*  His  reeaatation^ 
kowever,  was  of  no  avail*  As  he  himself  had  formerly  de* 
(ermined  the  death  of  the  dnke  of  Somerset,  and  several 
others,  so  was  his  death  now  determined*    With  him  suffered 

Sir  John  Giates  and  Sir  Thomas  Palmer,  who  had 
iL  IK  15SS  ^^B*^^^  betrayer  of  the  duke  of  Somerset    In 

these  transaetions  we  eannot  but  perceive  a  jnsi 
and  providential  retribution*  The  dnke  of  Somerset  had 
proenred  the  death  of  his  own  brother  the  admiral ;  and  he 
himself,  within  less  than  two  years,  was  bronght  to  the  seat- 
fold  by  the  duke  of  Northumberland,  who,  before  three  years 
were  expired,  experieneed  the  very  same  fitte.* 

From  the  moment  that  Mary  ascended  the  throne,^  the  res- 
toration of  the  ancient  religion  appeared  to  be  her  grand 
object.  Yarioos  proclamations  were  issued,  all  of  whieh 
tended  to  that  point,  although  the  queen  declared  that  no 
force  should  be  exercised  upon  conscience*  Her  partiality  to 
the  catholics,  however,  soon  became  visible :  five  of  their 
tiishops,  namely  Bonner,  Gardiner,  Day,  Tonstal,  and  Heathy 
who  had  been  deprived  in  the  late  reign  were  restored,  and 
0ve  protestant  bishops  were  ejected*  Hooper,  Latimer,  and 
Ferrar,  were  committed  to  prison*  The  archbishops  of  Can* 
lerbury  and  York  were  sent  to  the  Tower,  the  former  on  a. 
charge  of  treason,  the  latter  on  a  general  accusation  of  sev« 
eral  capital  crimes*  All  these  proceedings  took  place  before 
the  parliament  met,  and  consequently  before  any  of  the  laws 
•f  the  preceding  reign  had  been  repealed*! 

*  Tlie  admiral  was  executed  March  20, 1549 ;  the  duke  of  Somersett 
UTanuary  22, 1551 ;  and  the  duke  of  Northumberlandt  August  2% 

i  Queen  Mary  wss  crowned  October  1»  l^jg^ 


The  qoeen  and  lier  ministers  having  resolved  to  abrogate 
all  the  laws  made  in  favoor  of  the  reformation)  and  to  re^es** 
tablish  the  aneieat  religion,  it  was  neeessarj  to  have  the  eon* 
carrenee  of  pariiament  If  elections  had  been  left  free,  tha 
sourt  woold  have  fonnd  it  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  effect 
its  purpose,  as  those  who  professed  the  protestant  religion 
greatly  outnumbered  the  catholics*  Bvery  artifice^  therefore, 
was  used  to  have  a  parliament  at  the  devotion  of  the  court. 
For  this  purpose  care  was  taken  to  change  the  magistrates 
in  the  counties  and  boroughs,  and  to  suffer  none  to  retain 
their  offices,  except  such  as  were  catholics  or  had  promised 
to  conform  to  that  religion.  Every  thing  that  tended  to  the 
election  of  catholic  representatives  was  countenanced,  while 
those  who  shewed  an  inclination  to  chuse  protestants  were 
intin|||ated  by  menaces,  and  even  imprisoned  on  fHvolouspre^ 
texts.  In  some  places  protestants  were  not  allowed  to  attendl 
the  elections ;  and,  in  others,  false  returns  were  made  by  the 
sherifls,  and  afterwards  confirmed  by  the  majority  of  the  house 
of  coanaoas,  which  being  thus  composed  of  catholics,  or  of 
men  wholly  indtflferent  to  religion,  was  entirely  devoted  to 
the  court  In  this  parliament  the  divorce  of  Catharine,  the 
mother  of  Mary,  was  repealed  by  an  act  which  passed 
through  both  houses  in  fewer  days  than  Henry  had  spent 
years  in  the  prosecution  of  that  aflhir ;  and  all  the  laws  of 
king  Edward,  concerning  religion,  being  abrogated,  the 
church  was  placed  on  the  same  footing  as  at  the  death  of 
Henry  YIII.  It  has  already  been  olNierved  that  every  artt 
had  been  practised,  in  order  to  fbrm  a  house  of  commons  at 
the  devotion  of  the  court  But  the  same  remark  cannot  ap«« 
ply  to  the  peers.  The  measures  of  the  queen  and  her  nrinis*' 
ters,  however,  met  with  as  little  opposition  firom  the  lords  ae 
the  commons,  from  which  it  appears,  that  with  a  few  except 
Hoas,  the  nobility  as  well  as  the  plebeians  were  wholly  indif** 
Ibrent  in  regard  to  systems  of  religion,  which  they  consid^^ 
ered  as  not  of  sufficient  importance  to  be  placed  in  competi« 
fion  with  temporal  advantages.  The  convocation,  which  sat 
at  the  same  time  with  the  parliament,  was  not  less  compliant* 
The  same  care,  indeed,  had  been  taken  to  pack  the  clergy  09 
the  commons;  fsr  a  short  tiuio  before  the  session,  seveniJ 
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thangei  had  1>e«ii  made  4moiig  the  bishopi,  Imd  ahove  a  hita^ 
dred  and  fifty  pretentations  to  liringi  had  so  strengthened 
the  inflaenee  of  the  eoart  among  the  irferior  elergy,  that  no 
more  than  six  members  were  fbnnd  to  oppose  the  doetrine  of 
transubstantiatiott ;  and  before  the  end  of  the 
A.  D.  1553.  y^^9  ^^^  began  again  to  be  sang  in  Latin  through** 
oat  England,  in  the  manner  as  before  the  late  alte- 
rations in  religion.  Thus,  before  Mary  had  been  five  months 
on  the  throne^  the  parliament  and  the  eonroeation  OTertnmed 
the  reformation  established  in  the  preeeding  reign< 

While  the  parliament  was  sitting,  Jane,  with  her  husband, 
the  lord  €kiilford  Dudley,  his  two  brothers  Sir  Ambrose  and 
8ir  Henry  Dudley,  and  Cranmer,  arehbishop  of  Canterbury^ 
were  brought  to  trial,  and  being  found  guilty  of  treason,  re-> 
eeived  sentenee  of  death,  whieh,  however,  was  not  immedi- 
ately exeeuted*  The  queen,  in  the  mean  while,  not  eontented 
with  restoring  the  eatholie  religion  to  the  state  in  whieh  it 
was  left  at  the  death  of  Henry  VIII.  resolved  on  re-uniting 
England  to  the  Roman  eommunion.  For  this  purpose  she 
entered  into  a  negoeiation  with  the  Pope,  who  i^preed  to  send 
eardinal  Pole  to  England  in  quality  of  legate.  The  emperor 
Charles  V.  was  at  the  same  time  projeeting  a  marriage  be- 
tween Mary  and  his  son  Philip,  hoping  by  the  issue  of  that 
allianee  to  annex  England  to  the  vast  dominions  of  the  house 
of  Austria.  Gardiner,  bishop  of  Winehester,  who  was  now 
ehaneellor,  and  had  the  ehief  direetion  of  aiTairs,  approved 
and  even  perhaps  had  suggested  the  measure.  At  least  it  in 
certain  that  he  left  no  means  unemployed  to  promote  its  ae- 
ooraplishmeut  Tlie  proposal  was  highly  agreeable  to  Mary| 
as  an  allianee  with  the  emperor  might  strike  terror  into  any 
that  should  have  an  inelination  to  oppose  her  designs.  Gar-* 
diner,  also,  besides  consulting  the  interests  of  the  eatholie 
religion,  saw  a  considerable  advantage  to  himself  in  promo- 
ting the  match,  as  it  promised  to  secure  his  own  power  and 
ere<lit  by  the  influence  of  Philip,  who  would  be  indebted  to 
him  for  so  splendid  an  alliance.  The  commons  who  had 
so  readily  concurred  with  the  court  in  every  thing  eoueem- 
ing  religion,  shewed  less  compliance  in  this  affair,  and  sent 
the  speaker,  with  twenty  of  their  members,  to  pray  the  queen 
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Hot  to  marrj  a  foreign  prinee.  But  Mary  pereeiviog  their  in^' 
tentioBS  to  cross  her  designs,  immediately  dissolyed  the  par- 
liament.*  In  the  beginning  of  the  year  a  magnifi* 
A.  D  1554.  ^^^  embassy  arriyed  at  London  from  the  emperor, 

with  the  eount  of  Egraont  at  its  head,  to  eonelude  the  treaty 
of  marriage.  The  articles  were  soon  settled  by  the  English 
minister  and  the  imperial  ambassador.  As  an  able  politieian, 
Gardiner  acquired  and  indeed  merited  great  reputation  from 
this  treaty,  of  which  the  conditions  appeared  highly  advanta- 
geous to  England** 

But  although  every  eatre  had  been  taken  to  secure  the  in- 
dependenee  of  the  kingdom,  by  the  exclusion  of  foreigners 
from  all  ^ees,  and  its  tranquillity,  by  providing  that  it  should 
have  no  eoncem  in  the  wars  that  so  frequently  took  place  be* 
tween  Spain  and  France,  the  treaty  was  no  sooner  made  pub- 
lic than  it  excited  a  discontent  almost  universal.f  Both 
protestants  and  catholics  entertained  apprehensions  that  the 
Spanish  tyranny  would  be  introduced  into  England,  and  sup- 
posed that  the  emperor,  in  agreeing  to  such  favourable  condi«- 
tioBs,  had  never  intended  to  be  hound  by  the  treaty.  The 
general  murmur  produced  a  conspiracy,  of  which  the  queen's 
marriage  was  either  the  cause  or  the  pretence,  and  in  which 
religion  at  least  could  have  no  concern,  as  Sir  Thomas  Wyat, 
the  principal  conspirator,  was  a  Rotnah  catholic.  This  man 
haying  formed  the  project  of  exciting  a  general  insurrection^ 
the  dlike  of  Suffolk,  and  Sir  Peter  Carew,  engaged  in  the 
plot.  Wyat  was  to  act  in  Kent,  the  duke  in  Warwickshire, 
and  Carew  in  Cornwall.  But  the  temerity  of  Wyat,  and 
the  mismanagement  of  his  accomplices,  proved  fatal  to  their 
enterprises.    Carew  ha«l  so  ill  concerted  his   measures,  that 

*  Besides  a  irariety  of  articles  of  inferior  consequencci  the  first  bom 
of  Philip  and  Mary  was  to  inherit  the  Netherlands  and  Burgundvi  to- 
gether vith  England.  The  archduke  Charles,  the  son  of  Philip,  was  to 
posses  Spain,  Sicily,  and  the  Austrian  dominions  in  Italy  ;  and,  in  case  of 
the  death  of  that  pzince,  the  eldest  son  or  daughter  of  Philip  and  Mary 
was  to  iiibait  the  whole  of  the  dominions  of  the  house  of  Austriat  to- 
gether with  England 

f  Philip  was  not  to  retain  even  any  domestic  In  England  tliat  was  not 
an  Englishman,  or  at  least  one  of  the  queens  subjects.    Bapin,l.  p.  36. 
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before  he  eouM  make  an j  progress,  his  desigDS  were  diteor^ 
ered,  and  he  was  obliged  to  eseape  into  France.  Wyat  hay-^ 
ing  failed  in  hii  attempt  to  raise  th^  people  of  Kent,  marehed 
to  Southwarky  expeetine  to  enter  London  withoat  opposition. 
But  finding  the  bridge  strongly  barrieadoed  and  guarded,  he 
proceeded  along  the  side  of  the  Thames  to  Kingston,  where 
he  crossed  the  river.  After  this  he  marched  direetlj  to- 
wards London,  with  an  armj  consisting  of  about  six  thousand 
men,  and  reached  Hyde  Park  on  the  7th  of  Feb- 
'  ruary,  about  nine  in   the  morning.      Flattering 

himself  with  the  groidndless  expectation  of  being  joined  by 
the  citizens,  he  entered  Westminster,  and  pursued  his  march 
through  the  Strand  towards  Ludgate.  As  he  advanced,  care 
was  taken  to  cut  off  his  retreat  by  barrieadoes,  and  troops 
were  placed  at  all  the  avenues.  On  finding  the  city  gate 
shut  against  him,  he  first  discovered  his  danger;  and  per- 
ceiving the  impossibility  of  a  retreat,  he  surrendered  him* 
self  to  Sir  Maurice  Berkeley,  and  was  sent  to  the  Tower; 
and  the  different  prisons  of  London  were  soon  filled  With  his 
followers.  The  duke  of  Suffolk,  in  the  mean  while,  had 
made  so  little  progress  in  levying  troops,  that  his  eonceni 
in  the  conspiracy  was  discovered  only  by  seizing  an  express, 
sent  by  Wyat  to  urge  him  to  hasten  his  preparations.  On 
this  the  earl  of  Huntingdon  was  sent  to  arrest  him ;  and  the 
duke  being  basely  betrayed  into  his  hands  by  one  of  his  own 
domestics,  was  sent  to  the  Tower.  Such  was  the  result  of 
this  ill  managed  conspiracy,  which,  had  it  been  more  ably 
conducted,  might  have  greatly  embarrassed  the  queen  and 
her  council,  who  were  quite  unprepared  for  an  attack.  But 
as  all  unsuccessful  revolts  strengthen  the  power  whieh  they 
are  designed  to  overturn,  the  disastrous  termination  of  this 
enterprise  so  incrieased  the  authority  of  the  queeb,  that  she 
met  with  no  farther  opposition. 

The  court  easily  understood  that  the  design  of  the  duke  of 
Suffolk  had  been  to  replace  his  daughter  on  the  throne  j  and 
the  queen,  whatever  might  before  have  been  her  intentions 
saw  herself  constrained  to  sacrifice  that  unfortunate  lady  to 
her  own  safety.  A  notice  Was  sent  to  Jane  Grey^  and  hef 
husband,  lord  Ouilford  Dudley,  to  prepare  for  death*    Jane, 
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wlio  hftd  long  expected  this  message,  received  it  witb  the 
greatest  composure^  Guilford  Dudley  suffered  first  $  and  atf 
Jane  was  eondoeted  to  exeeqtion,  she  met  on  the  way  the 
•ffieers  bearing  the  headless  body  of  her  husband  streaming 
with  blood,  in  order  to  be  interred  in  the  chapel  of  the 
Tower.*  She  beheld  the  corpse  without  trembling,  and  only 
with  a  sigh  desired  to  proceed.  In  every  seepe,  both  of  ex- 
altation and  adversity,  she  had  shewn  great  constancy,  piety, 
und  resignation,  and  acknowledged  herself  highly  culpably 
in  accepting  a  crown  that  was  not  her  right.  Her  behaviour 
in  her  last  moments,  corresponded  with  the  uniform  tenor  of 
her  life :  she  declared  her  immoveable  adherenfse  to  the  re- 
formation, and  met  her  fate  with  heroic  resolution. 
A.  D  'l55i  Thns  fell,  at  the  age  of  sixteen,  this  accomplished 
lady,  whom  all  historians  represent  as  a  miracle 
•f  genius  and  learning.  At  that  tender  age,  she  perfectly 
understood  French,  Latin,  and  Greek,  and  was  well  acquaint- 
jed  with  the  writings  of  the  ancient  philosophers,  as  well  as 
with  Tarious  seiences.  Her  accomplishments  and  virtues 
rendered  her  worthy  of  i^  better  fate ;  but  the  ambition  qf  her 
relatives  preeipiUted  her  iQto  destruction. 

A  few  days  after  Jane  was  executed,  her  father,  the  duke 
of  Suffolk,  was  brought  to  the  scaffold,  where  his  last  mo« 
inents  were  embittered  by  the  reflection,  that  the  death  of 
bis  daughter  was  owing  to  his  fatal  ambition.  Sir  Thomas 
Wyat  was  next  tried  and  condemned ;  but  on  hi^  offer  to 
malice  some  important  discoveries,  he  obtained  a  respite.  He 
is  said  tp  h^ve  accused  the  earl  of  Devonshire,  and  the  prin- 
eess  Elizabeth,  of  being  concerned  in  his  conspiracy,  and  on 
this  charge  they  were  both  committed  to  the  Tower.  Wyat, 
kowever,  who  had  expected  a  pardon,  finding  his  hopes  dis- 
appointed, fblly  exculpated  them  in  a  subsequent  examination. 
He  was  soon  after  executed,  as,  also,  were  fifty -nine  of  his 
principal  followers,  and  six  hundred,  with  halters  about  their 
neeks,  implored  and  received  the  queen^s  pardon. 

Tranquillity  being  now  restored  to  the  state,  the  queen  and 
her  ministers  directed  their  attention  to  the  aocomplishment 

*  Bapini  2.  p.  37. 
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of  their  designs.  A  new  parliament  was  called  as  compU* 
ant  to  the  court  as  the  former ;  and  the  queen-s  marriage 
received  the  approbation  of  both  houses,  but  with  some  addi- 
tional provisos  for  preventing  Philip  from  seizing  the  fpr- 
ernipent  *  This  precaution  was  privately  suggested  by  Gar- 
diner, who  apprehended,  that  if  the  government  should  fall 
into  the  hands  of  Philip,  the  administi  ation  of  affairs  would 
be  committed  to  Spaniards.  In  this  instance,  therefore,  the 
minister  consulted  his  own  interest  as  well  as  that  of  the 
nation. 

As  nothing  now  retarded  the  consummation  of  the  mar- 
riage, Philip  embarked  at  Corunna,  and  after  a  voyage  of 
three  days  arrived  at  Southampton.  The  queen  met  bim  at 
Winchester,  where  they  were  married  by  Gardiner ;  and  on 
the  same  day,  Philip  and  Mary  were  proclaimed  king  and 
queen  of  £ngland,  France,  Ireland,  Naples,  and  Jemsalem, 
with  the  addition  of  many  other  titles  belonging  to  the  house 
of  Austria.!  Many  chests  of  bullion  were  brought  over  by 
Philip,  which  being  judiciously  distributed,  greatly  strength- 
ened the  influence  of  the  court.f  A  few  days  after  the  mar- 
riage>  the  king  and  queen  made  their  entry  into  London  $  and 
Philip,  in  order  to  ingratiate  himself  with  the  English,  inter- 
ceded with  Mary  in  behalf  of  the  princess  Elizabeth  and 
several  other  persons  of  distinction,  who,  through  his  media- 
tion, were  liberated  from  confinement. 

Soon  after  the  marriage  of  Philip  and  Mary,  the  new  par- 
liament met,  and  ^^such'^  says  a  judicious  historian, 
A.  D  1555.  "  ^^^^  ^®®"  *^®  effects  of  the  gold  sent  from  Spain, 
^^  that  most  of  the   representatives  only   wanted 
^'  occasions  to  signalize  their  zeal  for  the  queen.^'$     Such, 
indeed,  was  the  change  produced  by  a  new  reign,  that  several 

*  It  was  apprehended,  that  after  bis  marriage  *  with  the  queent  Fhifip 
might  follow  the  example  of  Henr>'  V(I  and  claim  the  crown  in  hia  own 
right,  since  he,  as  well  as  Henry,  was  descended  from  John  of  Gaunt, 
the  fourth  son  of  Edward  III, 

t  Kyxner's  Foed  torn.  15.  p.  404.    Rapin,  vol*  3.  p.  39* 

+  The  emperor  lent  Philip  1,200,000  crowns— a  sum  equivalent  to 
400,0001.  sterling:.    Buniet,  2.  p.  262. 

$  Rapin,  2.  p.  40. 
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of  the  nobility  who  had,  in  the  time  of  Edward  VI.  been 

gtrennouB  promoters  of  the  reformation,  were  now  aetive  in- 
ttruments  in  restoring  the  eatholic  religion  and  the  papal 

authority.  The  attainder  of  cardinal  Pole  was  reversed  by 
the  parliament ;  and  that  prelate,  in  quality  of  the  Pope's 
legate,  soon  after  arrived  in  England.  The  cardinal  had 
only  been  five  days  in  London  before  the  parliament  presen- 
ted to  the  king  and  queen  a  petition,  praying  them  to  inter- 
eede  with  the  legate  for  a  reconeiliation  of  the  kingdom  with 
the  holy  see,  from  whieh  it  had  long  been  separated  by  a 
^  horrible  sehism  ;*'  and  promising  at  the  same  time  to  repeal 
all  the  acts  against  the  papal  authority.  On  this  the  legate 
eame  to  the  parliament,  and  granted  a  full  absolntion,  which 
both  houses  received  on  their  knees.  It  was  also  stipulated 
that  the  late  alienations  of  the  church  lands  should  be  con- 
firmed, and  that  the  possessors  should  not  be  liable  to  any 
prosecutions  or  ecclesiastical  censures  on  that  account. 

But  the  parliament  did  not  think  that  its  devotion  to  the 
court  was  sufficiently  shewn  by  barely  restoring  the  catholic 
religion,  and  reuniting  the  kingdom  to  the  Roman  see.  An 
act  was  therefore  passed,  reviving  the  statutes  of  Richard  II. 
Henrj  lY.  and  Henry  V.  against  heretics.  The  protestants 
saw,  with  consternation,  the  storm  that  was  ready  to  burst  on 
their  heads,  and  whieh  they  had  no  means  of  avoiding.  Their 
number  was  far  greater  than  that  of  their  adversaries ;  but 
the  latter  had  the  government  in  their  hands }  but  neither 
the  sincere  catholics  nor  the  real  protestants  were  so  nume- 
rous as  those  who  were  indifferent  to  all  religions.  Persons 
of  that  description  made  no  scruple  to  attach  themselves  to 
the  religion  which  they  saw  supported  by  the  queen  and  her 
ministers,  and  even  appeared  the  most  zealous  in  persecuting 
the  protestants,  as  that  was  the  way  to  favour  and  promotion. 
The  parliament,  therefore,  seemed  to  surpass  the  court  itself 
in  its  zeal  for  the  extirpation  of  heresy.* 

The  sanguinary  laws  against  heretics  being  revived  by  the 
parliament,  a  council  was  held  at  court,  in  order  to  discuss 
the  propriety  of  carrying  them  into  execution.  Cardinal  Pole 

•Rapin.2.p.41. 
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« 

was  for  employing  only  gentle  means  for  bringing  the  pro* 
testants  back  to  the  ehureh  of  Rome,  and  reprobated  the  idea 
of  converting  by  fire  and  sword,  as  wholly  repugnant  to  the 
spirit  of  Christianity.  But  neither  the  queen  nor  her  minis- 
ters approved  of  such  moderate  maxims.  On  the  eontrary, 
Gardiner  maintained  that  nothing  but  force  could  produce 
the  desired  effect  The  queen,  who^was  a  flaming  bigots 
adopted  his  opinion.  The  extirpation  of  heresy  was  com- 
mitted to  Gardiner  $  and  from  that  time  the  cardinal  was  no 
more  consulted  on  matters  of  religion. 

A  furious  persecution  of  the  protestants  was  immediately 
eommenced.    Hooper,  formerly  bishop  of  Gloucester,  and 
RoS^f^  prebendary  of  St  Paul  s,  were  the  first  victims :  the 
former  was  burned  at  Gloucester,  the  latter  at  London. 
These  executions  were  followed  by  those  of  Sanders  and  Tay] 
lor,  two  eminent  clergymen.  *   Gardiner  finding  that  these  cra- 
elties  did  not  produce  the  effect  which  he  had  expected,  trans- 
ferred  his  commission  to  Bonner,  bishop  of  London,  who  dis- 
tinguished himself  by  carrying  on  the  persecution  with  a  bar- 
barity unbecoming  a  clergyman  and  a  christian,  and  which 
would  even  have  disgraced  a  savage.    Yet  Bonner  himself, 
was  considered  by  the  court  as  too  leniept,  and  received  a  rep- 
rimand from  the  queen,  who  accused  him  of  remissness,  and 
required  him  to  exert  more  activity  in  reclaiming  or  extirpa- 
ting the  heretics.!    At  this  period  the  protestants  were  in  a 
'deplorable  condition  t  the  court  was  more  intent  on  persecu- 
ting than  the  bishops  themselves  |  and  the  parliament  endeav- 
oured to  demonstrate  its  zeal,  by  surpassing  the  conrt  in  its 
ardour  for  the  extirpation  of  heresy. 

WhilA/the  queen,  seconded  by  her  ministers  and  parlia* 
ment,  was  thus  displaying  her  zeal  for  the  Roman  church, 
the  possession  of  the  abbey  lands  seized  by  Henry  VIIL  gava 
rise  to  a  scruple  of  which  she  was  resolved  to  exonerate  her 
conscience.  In  consequence  of  this  determination,  she  gave 
to  the  legate  an  inventory  of  the  church  lands  vested  in  th^ 
erown,  and  resigned  them  to  the  Pope's  disposal. 

•  Fox,  p.  I3I9  Sec 

t  Bumet,  torn.  %  coll.  2S5'. 
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The  alienation  of  the  property  of  the  ehurch  had  created 
the  ^atesty  and,  indeed^  almost  the  only  difficulty  that  at« 
tended  the  reeonciliation  of  the  kingdom  with  the  see  of 
Rome.  The  nobility  and  gentry,  whatever  zeal  they  might 
display  for  the  eathoUe  religion,  and  whatever  regard  they 
might  have,  or  pretend  to  have,  for  the  papal  authority,  never 
intended  to  give  up  the  estates  which  had  been  wrested  from 
the  lohdreh.  The  legate  had  confirmed  these  alienations; 
hut  this  part  of  the  business  was  so  explained  by  the  court  of 
Rome,  as  to  render  the  possession  of  those  lands  insecure, 
and  dependent  on  the  will  of  the  Pope.*  An  act,  however, 
was  afterwards  passed,  declaring,  that  whoever  should  dis* 
tnrb  any  person  in  the  possession  of  lands  or  goods  once  be- 
longiDg  to  the  church,  on  pretence  of  any  ecclesiastical  au- 
thority, should  incur  the  penalties  of  the  statute  ofpremunire. 
Thus  it  appears  that  the  good  catholics  of  queen  Mary's 
days,  had,  at  least,  as  much  regard  for  their  temporal  inter^ 
ests,  as  zeal  for  thfeir  religion. 

At  this  period,  Paul  lY.  was  elected  to  the  pon« 
'  tificate,  and  never,  perhaps,  was  the  chair  of  St. 
Peter  filled  by  a  Pope  more  haughty  and  imperious,  f  Though 
eighty  years  of  age,  he  began  to  form  vast  projects,  and  re- 
solved to  carry  his  authority  to  the  farthest  extent  that  was 
possible.  He  informed  the  English  ambassadors  that  he 
ihonld  require  not  only  a  full  restitution  of  the  ehurch  lands, 
bat  also  the  payment  of  Peter  pence,  adding  this  sagacious 
remark,  that  8t.  Peter  could  not  be  expected  to  open  the 
gates  of  heaven  to  those  who  usurped  his  patrimony  on 
earth.  The  queen,  who  had  already  resigned  her  part  of 
the  eeelesiastieai  property,  endeavoured  to  promote  the  in- 
tentions of  the  Pope.  But  on  this  subject  she  found  the  par- 
liament not  so  compliant  as  in  the  affair  of  extirpating  here- 
sy ;  and  she  was  obliged  to  abandon  a  design  which  appeared 
to  he  opposed  by  insurmountable  obstacles. 

*  Bapin,  2.  p.  40  and  41.-«-Bttmet,  S*  colL  216,  &e. 

I  Julius  HI.  died  March  23d»  and  waa  succeeded  by  Marcelluall.  who 
meiUtated  a  great  reform  in  the  church  i  but  his  deathi  which  happened 
the  twenty-second  day  after  his  election^  put  an  end  to  his  projects  Paul 
m.  WW  elected  on  the  23d  of  May,1^55i 
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The  nobilitj  and  ijeiitryy  alihMigh  they  refused  to  deliver 
up  one  foot  of  the  laods  whieh  had  once  belonged  to  the 
ehurehy  were  willing  to  demonstrale  their  zeal  by  their  rigor- 
ous persecution  of  protestants.    The  queen  and  her  minis** 
ters  exhorted  thfi  bishops  to  condemn  without  merey^  and  tho 
magistrates  executed  the  sentences  with  a  barbarity  not  re- 
quired by  the  laws.    Among  those  who  were  burned  for  their 
religion,  were  Ridley,  bishop  of  London,  and  the  venerable 
old  Latimer,  with  several  other  distinguished  ecclesiastics. 
But  while  the  court,  the  bishops,  and  the  parliament,  concur- 
red in  the  destruction  of  those  who  refused  to  enter  the  pale  of 
the  church,  the  queen,  herself,  met  with  a  great  mortifica- 
tion :  Philip,  whose  view  in  his  marriage  was  to  have  chil- 
dren, and  thus  to  unite  England  with  the  monarchy  of  Spain, 
seeing  no  hope  of  posterity  by  the  queen,  grew  weary  of  a 
wife  who  had  neither  youth  nor  beauty ;  and  resolving  to  ap* 
ply  himself  more  closely  to  his  other  affairs,  he  left  England, 
and  went  into  Flanders.    Soon  after  the  departure  of  her 
husband,  death  deprived  her  of  her  principal  minuter,  Oar* 
diner,  bishop  of  Winchester.    He  was  a  man  of  considerable 
erudition :  he  wrote  Latin  with  ease  and  pUrity,  and  in   the 
Greek  language,  he  was  surpassed  by  few  of  his  cotempora- 
ries.    To  these  qualities  he  added  a  consummate  knowledge 
in  political  affairs.  But  he  directed  all  his  talents  to  the  sup- 
port and  augoieiitation  of  his  own  authority ;  and  there   is 
reason  to  believe,  that  he  pretended  a  greater  zeal  for  the  re- 
ligion of  Rome  than  he  really  possessed,  in  order  to  seeure 
the  favour  of  the  queen. 

The  absence  of  the  kinfir,  and  the  death  of  tlie 

A      T^     1  CCA  w' 

'  chancellor,  made  no  alteration  in  favour  of  the 
protestants.  From  this  it  appears  evident,  that  Philip  and 
Gardiner  were  not  the  sole  authors  of  the  persecution.  It 
was,  indeed,  the  policy  of  Gardiner  that  had  so  long  preserv- 
ed Cranmer  from  the  death  to  which  he  had  been  senteneed, 
in  the  hope  of  succeeding  to  the  archbishopric  of  Canterbury, 
which  had  been  promised  to  cardinal  Pole.  Craumer  had,  in 
I5d4r,  been  declared  a  heretic ;  but  it  was  the  interest  of 
Gardiner  to  preserve  his  life  till  Pole  should  be  recalled. 
But  after  the  death  of  Gardiner,  the  archbishop  was  soon 
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broaght  to  snfter  tbe  fate  to  whieh  lie  had  long  been  destined. 
He  was  tried  before  eommissionen  appointed  for  that  purpose, 
and  having  acknowledged  the  eharges  brought  against  him, 
was  eited  to  appear  before  the  Pope  within  eighty  days. 
There  was  something  ridienfons  in  this  eitation,  with  whieh 
it  was  impossible  to  eomply  ;  and  Cranmer  declared  against 
the  injustice  of  condemning  him  for  nonappearance  at  Rome, 
while  he  was  closely  confined  in  prison  at  Oxford.*  The 
venerable  archbishop  being  clothed  in  pontifical  robes  of 
eanras,  which  were  stripped  off  piece  by  piece  according  to 
the  ceremonies  of  degradation  practised  in  the  charch  of 
Rome,  was  sentenced  to  be  homed  as  a  heretic.  Cranmer,  on 
this  occasion,  betrayed  a  weakness  unworthy  of  his  dignity, 
and  hb  former  reputation.  The  hope  of  saying  his  life  in- 
duced him  to  sign  an  abjnration  of  the  protestant  religion^ 
This  prelate  possessed,  in  a  sufficient  degree,  the  art  of  dis'^ 
simulation.  During  the  reign  of  Henry  YIII.  he  had  tem- 
porised with  success  ;  but  in  that  of  Mary,  hypocrisy  could 
no  longer  avail.  The  queen  regarded  him  as  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal promoters  of  her  mother's  divorce ;  and  although  it  is 
said  that  Mary  afterwards  owed  her  life  to  his  intercession 
with  Henry,  yet  it  appears  that  this  good  office  had  not  ef- 
face from  her  mind  the  former  injury.f  Having  endeavoured 
to  cover  her  vengeance  under  the  specious  pretext  of  zeal  for 
religion,  she  had  forgiven  the  treason  for  which  he  had  been 
condemned  at  the  commencement  of  her  reign,  in  the  design 
of  putting  him  to  death  as  a  heretic.  But  seeing  her  measures 
broken  by  his  abjuration,  she  was  obliged  to  throw  off  the 
mask,  and  discover  her  vindictive  spirit.  His  treason  had 
been  pardoned,  and  he  had  abjured  his  religion,  consequently 
he  could  not  be  liable  to  suffer  either  as  a  traitor  or  a  heretic* 
The  queen,  however,  was  bent  on  his  destruction,  and  she 
ordered  him  to  be  led  to  execution.  On  this  trying  occasion, 
Cranmer  displayed  a  fortitude  which  might  serve  to  atone 

•  Burnet.  3.  p»  333. 

t  Burnet  says  that  Henry  once  intended  to  put  Mary  to  death  for  her 
adherence  to  ber  mother's  interests.  Tom.  2.  p.  340,  &c.  The  fact, 
howeverydoea  not  appear  certun. 
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for  kis  former  pusillanimity.  Resolviiig  that  the  hand  irhieh 
•igned  his  abjoration  should  first  suifer,  he  thrust  it  into  the 
fire,  and  held  it  there  until  it  was  consumed.  Thno  fell,  ia 
the  sixty-seventh  year  of  his  age,  this  celebrated  primate  of 
England— a  man  venerable  for  his  learning  and  gravity^  and 
who  had  long  flourished  in  high  authority  and  honour.  His 
abjuration,  whieh  was  certainly  derogatory  to  his  fame,  might 
be  attributed  to  human  frailty.  ^  The  enemies  of  the  refor- 
mation," says  a  judicious  historian,  ^^  triumphed  in  the  fall 
<^  of  this  prelate ;  and  the  protestants  excused  him  in  the 
*^  best  manner  they  could."*  His  barbarous  condemnation  of 
die  poor  anabaptist  woman  to  the  flames,  stamps  on  his  ehar* 
aeter  the  impression  of  intolerant  bigotry,  which  was,  indeed| 
the  vice  of  the  age,  rather  than  of  any  particular  seet.  His 
panegyrists,  perhaps,  may  forget  that  so  obscure  an  individ- 
ual as  Joan  of  Rent,  had  the  same  feelings  as  an  archbishop, 
and  that  her  life  was  of  as  much  value  in  the  eyes  of 
her  maker;  but  the  impartial  historian  will  confess,  tihat 
this  horrible  deed  places  Cranmer  too  much  on  a  level  with 
his  persecutors,  and  renders  his  fate  less  worthy  of  commia- 
eration. 

The  persecution,  however',  was  carried  on  by  Mary  and  her 
ministers  in  such  a  manner  as  to  render  their  memory  ridieo^ 
lous  as  welt  as  detestable.  It  reached  the  dead  as  well  as 
the  living.  Bucer  and  Fagius^  two  German  divines,  who  had 
been  some  years  dead,  were  cited  before  commissioners  to 
give  an  account  of  their  faith,  and  on  their  non^ppearane* 
were  condemned  to  be  burned.  The  sentence  was  followed 
hy  a  warrant  from  the  court  ordering  its  execution ;  and  the 
two  bodies,  in  their  coffins,  were  tied  to  stakes  and  consumed 
to  ashes.  The  wife  of  Peter  Martjr  was  also  dog  out  of 
her  grave  and  buried  in  a  dunghill,  because  she  had  been  a 
nun  and  had  broken  her  vow.  These  violences  had  a  con- 
trary eSect  from  what  the  court  had  expected;  The  Biagi»> 
trate»  began  to  relax,  and  scrupled  to  be  the  instruments  of 
such  ridicnlous  and  useless  barbarities.  Circular  letters 
were^  therefore^  sent  to  the  different  towns  to  inflame  tbeir 

*  Rainni  2.  p.  45. 
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aeal  in  the  peraeentioB  of  heretics ;  hst  these  prodaeing  lit- 
tle eileet,  twenty-one  eommissionen  were  appointed  with  un- 
limited powers  to  sit  upon  trials  for  heresy.  Thus  was  an 
attempt  made  to  establish  in  England  an  inquisition  nearly 
similar  to  that  of  Spain. 

While  the  kingdom  groaned  under  this  religious  tyranny. 
Its  foreign  affairs  were  as  unprosperous  as  its  internal  state 
was  unhappy.  Charles  V.  had,  in  the  preceding  year,  re- 
signed all  his  Spanish  dominions  to  Philip,  who,  notwith- 
standing the  care  that  Oardiner  had  taken  to  prevent  a  mix- 
ture of  interests  between  the  two  crowns,  found  means  to 
esu^age  Bnglaad  in  Uie  war  which  he  was  then  carrying  on 

against  France.  The  court  of  London  having 
jk.  D?^i55r.  '^'^^  ^^  against  France,  a  body  of  seven 

thousand  English  were  sent  to  join  the  Spanish 
army.  By  the  help  of  this  reinforcement  the  Spaniards  gain«> 
ed  the  memorable  victory  of  St  Qnintin,  in  Picardy.    But 

this  triumph  of  the  Spaniards  was  soon  followed 
A/of  15^.  ^7  ^  disastrous  Mow  to  the  English.  The  pos- 
session  of  Calais  had,  ever  since  the  reign  of  Ed- 
ward in.  rendered  England  formidable  to  France.  Yet  thia 
important  place  was  now  in  so  neglected  a  state  that  i^  was 
Bot  provided  with  one-fourth  part  of  the  troops  and  ammu- 
nition necessary  for  sustaining  a.  siege.  Philip  had  giveii 
timely  notice  to  the  queen  and  her  council  of  a  design,  form- 
ed by  the  eourt  of  France,  to  make  an  attack  on  Calais; 
but  Uie  seasonable  wamii^  had  been  neglected  until  it  was 
too  late.  This  town  which  so  long  resisted  the  formidable 
arms  of  Edward  III.  was,  after  a  siege  of  only  seven  days, 

compelled  to  surrender  to  the  duke  of  Guise.* 
A  uTlSSa  '^^^  ^^*  ^'  Calais  was  immediately  followed  by 

that  of  Guisnes  $  and  thus,  in  the  space  of  fifteen 
days,  the  English  were  deprived  of  the  last  remains  of  their 
eenquests  in  France. 

This  disastrous  afikir  excited  great  perturbation  in  Eng* 
Jand.    The  whole  nation  exclaimed  against  the  negligence 

f  TiQ>hiBiditd  sn^  ten  ymsB  star  its  capture  by  IQdwajrd  HI* 
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and  ineapaeity  of  the  ministers.*  But  no  one  wag  more  sen- 
sibly affected  by  the  loss  of  this  important  plaee  than  the 
queen  herself.     She  used  to  say,  that  she  should  not  live  long, 

^  and  that  if  she  should  be  dissected,  after  l|er  death,  Calais 

would  be  found  imprinted  on  her  heart.    To  add  to  her  em- 

[  barrassment  the  parliament  was  filled  with  eomplaints,  that, 

*  by  the  pernicious  counsels  of  her  ministers,  the  queen  ha4 

exhausted  her  treasury  by  the  restitution  of  church  lands 
and  the  foundation  of  monasteries.!  These  misfortnnes  and 
crosses,  together  with  the  cold  treatment  which  she  experi- 
eneed  from  Philip,  depressed  her  spirits  and  impaind  her 
health.  After  languishing  some  time,  in  a  deject- 
A?d!^155^  ed  and  sickly  state,  she  died  of  a  dropsy,  in  the 

r  forty-third  year  of  her  age,  and  the  sixUi  of  a 

bloody  and  inglorious  reign. 

The  character  of  Mary  is  sufficiently  developed  in  the  his* 
tory  of  her  reign,  which  was  an  uniform  ^cene  of  tyraimical 

|\  intolerance  and  sjtnguinary  exectttions.      To  an  excessive 

bigotry,  she  added  a  cruel  and  vindictive  temper,  which  she 
endeavoured  to  confound  with  zeal  for  religion.  But  when 
these  could  not  be  united  she  shewed  herself  cruel  and  re- 
vengeful by  nature,  as  in  the  cftse  of  Cranmer,  who  fell  a  vie* 
tim  to  her  resentment  notwithstanding  his  abjuration.     One 

I  single  action,  however,  casts  a  ray  of  lustre  on  her  reign* 

This  was  her  rejection  of  a  project  formed  by  the  Spanish 
ambassador  for  rendering  herself  absolute,!  an  instanee  of 
patriotism  which  may  render  her  character  somewhat  less  odi- 
ous in  the  eyes  of  posterity. 

Her  reign,  as  already  observed,  rendered  England  a  theatre 
of  blood.  Historian^  disagree  in  regard  to  the  numbers  of 
those  who  fell  victims  to  persecution,  during  the  time  that  she 
sat  on  the  throne ;  but  it  is  generally  acknowledged  that  five 

*  The  loss  of  Calais  has  been  ascribed  to  the  Spanish  alliance  ;  but  it 
is  evident  that,  with  the  same  neglect,  the  same  misfortune  might  have 
happened  in  any^ther  war  with  France. 

f  Mary  bad  ibtmded  several  monasteries  and  re-endowed  others,  par- 
ticularly that  of  Wertminster.— Burnet  9  %  240. 

i  Rapin,  2.  p.  49. 
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bishops,  twenty-OBe  divines,  eight  gentlemen,  eighty-foar  me- 

ehanies,  a  hundred  hnsbandmen,  servants,  and  labourers,  twen- 
ty six  married  women,  twenty  widows,  nine  virgins,  two  boys, 
and  two  infants  expired  in  the  flames,  besides  seven  that  were 
whipped  and  sixteen  that  perished  in  prison.    It  would  be 
well  if  these  faets  could  be  buried  in  eternal  oblivion  :  but 
Ae  historian  must  submit  to  the  disagreeable  task  of  rela* 
ting  the  crimes  of  mankind.    One  remark,  however,  it  is 
necessary  to  make.    The  number  of  those  who  suffered  for 
religion  was  comparatively  siAall,  considering  the  violence  of 
the  persecution  and  the  number  of  the  protestants  at  Mary^s 
accession.    But  the  number  of  those  who  were  willing  to  die 
for  ihar  faith  was  exceedingly  small.  Most  of  the  executions 
took  place  in  the  diocese  of  London  :  in  the  whole  province 
of  York  only  one  was  brought  to  the  stake :  in  the  four 
IfTelsh  dioceses  only  three  suffered,  and  in  those  of  Exeter, 
Wells,  Peterborough,  and  Lincoln,  only  one  in  each :  three 
a*piece  in  the  dioceses  of  Bristol  and  Salisbury,  and  none  in 
those  of  Oxford,  Gloucester,  Worcester,  and  Hereford.   Thus 
it  appears  that  the  persecution  was  chiefly  confined  to  the 
capital  and  its  vicinity,  where  Bonner  directed  the  bloody 
husincss.    It  is  also  worthy  of  observation,  that  although 
higotry  gave  the  first  impulse  to  persecution,  yet  it  seems  to 
liave  been  chiefly  carried  on  through  motives  of  private  re-- 
■entment,  to  whidi  zeal  for  religion  served  as  a  veil.   Hoop- 
er  had  been  active  in  procuring  Bonner's  deprivation  i  Rid- 
ley and  Latimer  had  been  the  enemies  of  Gardiner;  and  it  is 
evident  that  Cranmer  fell  a  victim  to  the  revengeful  spirit  of 
the  queen.    But  fWira  a  consideration  of  the  comparative 
small  number  that  suffered  throaghout  the  kingdom,  there  is 
scarcely  a  doubt  that,  although  the  greatest  part  conformed 
to  the  church  of  Rome,  many  known  protestants,  that  were 
not  obnoxious  to  any  of  their  neighbours,  lived  unmolested  on 
account  of  religion.    Although  the  extirpation  of  heresy  was 
the  principal  object  of  the  court,  this  reign  is  marked  hy  an 
event  of  considerable  importance  in  commercial  history,  the 
i>peaiag  of  a  trade  with  Russia  by  the  port  of  Archangel.* 


*  Arcfaansd  was  the  only  port  thst  RussU  then  possessed. 
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Jane  Seymour,  had  always  been  attaehed  to  the  reformed 
religion,  although,  in  the  perseeuting  reign  of  her  sister,  she 
had  outwardly  conformed  to  the  ehnreh  of  Rome.  Her  reli« 
gioas  sentiments  were  so  well  known,  that  her  life  was  eon- 
ttantly  in  danger.  Mary  was  equally  desirous  of  securing 
the  Stomish  religion,  as  Edward  VI.  had  been  for  perpetoa- 
tiDg  the  reformation,  and  both  had  the  same  apprehensions  ia 
regard  to  their  snccessors.  Elizabeth,  therefore,  was  placed 
in  a  difficult  predicament,  and  in  all  probability,  she  owed 
ber  life  to  the  policy  of  Philip.  That  prince,  on  losing  all 
hope  of  issue  by  Mary,  apprehended,  that  if  Elizabeth  were 
put  out  of  the  way,  the  young  queen  of  Scotland,  who  was 
married  to  the  Dauphin,  would  assert  her  claim  to  the  throne 
of  England,  and  be  sapported  by  the  whole  power  of  France. 
The  union  of  En  j^and  with  France,  was  what  Philip  had 
ehieily  to  dread,  as  the  nnion  of  Enj^and  and  Spain  was 
the  grand  object  of  his  political  views.  This  state  of 
affairs  rendered  the  preservation  of  Elizabeth  a  matter  of 
great  importance  to  Philip  $  and  there  is  no  doubt,  that 
he  had  formed  the  design  of  espousing  her  himself,  in 
case  of  Mary's  decease,  in  order  to  have  another  chance  of 
transmitting  the  united  crowns  of  England  and  Spain  to  his 
posterity^ 

On  the  death  of  Mary,  Elizabeth  was,  according  to  the 
testament  of  her  father,  <M&Ued  to  the  throne  by  the  onani« 
mous  voices  of  the  council,  and  of  both  houses  of  parliament* 
She  wae  immediately  proclaimed  queen,  and  crowned  aboirt 
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two  motttbs  after,  at  Westminster  Abbey.  Soon 
AD  1559  i^^i^  *h®  b^  <^^^Bded  the  throne,  she  reeeived 
'  from  Philip  an  offer  of  marriage.  Elizabeth  had 
strong  reasons  to  cultivate  Che  friendship  of  the  king  of 
Apain,  to  whom  she  owed  her  life,  or,  at  least,  her  saeeession 
to  the  throne,  from  whieh  she  would  undoubtedly  have  been 
exelttded,  had  not  the  policy  of  Philip  counteracted  the  zeal 
of  Mary  for  the  Romish  religion,  which,  in  her  mjnd,  super- 
ceded  all  other  considerations.  As  Elizabeth  was  engaged 
in  a  war  against  France  and  Scotland  with  an  eihausted 
treasury,  and  without  any  ally  except  Bpain,  she  took  eare  to 
express  the  greatest  esteem  for  Philip ;  but  alleged  their  affin- 
ity as  an  impediment  to  their  marriage.  The  Spanish  am- 
bassador replied,  that  his  master  would  remove  this  obstacle 
by  procnringthe  Pope'4B  dispensation.  Elizabeth,  finding  her- 
self thus  closely  pressed,  and  unwilling  to  give  any  affront  to 
Philip,  politely  dismissed  the  ambassador,  in  order  so  have 
time  to  consider  the  proposal. 

Before  the  close  of  the  preceding  reign  the  belligerent 
powers  had  entered  into  a  negociation  for  peaee.  Philip 
perceiving,  from  the  changes  in  religion  that  were  taking 
place  in  England,  that  his  hopes  of  marrying  Elizabeth  were 
disappointed,  concluded  a  separate  treaty  with  Prance.  And 
Elizabeth,  finding  the  continuation  of  war  unfav- 

A.  D^15S9*  ®*>^^1^  ^  ^c'  designs,  soon  after  i^preed  to  a 
peace  with  Fraaee  and  Scotland»  It  would  here 
be  unnecessary  to  recapitulate  the  terms  of  the  treaty  $  and 
it  suffices  to  observe,  that  one  of  the  principal  articles  was, 
that  the  king  of  France  should  retain  Calais  during  the 
space  of  eight  years  and  then  restore  it  to  England.  Here 
also  it  may  not  be  improper  to  notice,  that  the  French 
eourt  never  fulfilled  the  treaty,  and  that  Calais  was  never  re* 
stored. 

While  the  negociations  were  carrying  on,  Elizabeth  was 
busily  employed  in  re-establishing  the  reformation.  After 
contemplating  the  transactions  of  the  preceding  reign,  this 
might  appear  a  difficult  task.  But  to  account  for  the  events 
whieh  hbtory  records,  we  must  penetrate  beyond  the  surface 
^  things*    AUhongh,  at  this  time,  the  whole  kingdom  ap^^ 
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,peared  to  be  eatholie,  it  was  far  from  beiag  sd  in  roality^ 
Man  J,  had  conformed  through  fear  of  perseeation,  and  many 
others  through  hopes  of  promotion.  Aceustomed  to  ehange 
their  ereed  with  the  fluetuating  eireumstanees  of  the  times, 
the  English  of  the  sixteenth  century  eould  readily  adopt  any 
form  of  worship  $  and  religion  hung  so  loose  on  their  shonl- 
dersy  that  the  smiles  or  the  frowns  of  the  court  were  suiBeient 
to  fix  the  standard  of  their  fkith.  Many  of  the  protestants 
of  king  Bdward's  reign  were  easily  metamorphosed  hy  Mary 
into  persecuting  Romanists }  and  on  Elizabeth's  aeeessioU) 
they  again  became  vealous  promotersVif  the  reformation.  To 
these  men  it  appears  that  popery  and  protestantism  were 
equal,  and  that  neither  was  any  further  regarded  than  as  it 
might  suit  their  temporal  interests.  Such  being  the  general 
.«tate  of  the  nation^  the  few  individuals  of  either  profession 
.who  happened  to  be  more  sincere,  were  easily  overwhelmed 
in  the  torrent.  In  the  case  under  consideration  it  may  also 
he  observed,  that  the  sanguinary  persecution  in  Mary's 
,reign,  instead  of  converting  the  protestants,  had  rendered  the 
ehurch  of  Rome  odious,  and  greatly  contributed  to  ruin  the 
eatholic  cause  in  England. 

From  these  considerations,  it  appears  that  there  is  nothing 
extraordinary  in  the  facility  with  which  Elizabeth  execnted 
her  designs.  In  re-establishing  the  reformation,  Ae  proceed- 
ed exactly  in  the  same  manner  as  Mary  had  done  in  restor'- 
ing  the  catholic  religion,  except  that  she  put  none  to  death 
for  their  faith.  It  is,  there  ore,  useless  to  repeat  the  par* 
ticulars  $  and  it  suffices  to  mention  that  Elizabeth,  by  em^ 
ploying  the  same  means  as  Mary,  procured  such  a  parliament 
as  she  desired.  In  the  first  session  all  the  acts  concerning 
religion,  passed  in  the  preceding  reign,  were  repealed  ;  and 
six  months  had  scarcely  elapsed  since  Mary's  death  before 
the  reformation  was  completely  established.  In  order  to  see 
how  the  clergy  stood  affected  towards  this  change,  it  snIBrcs 
to  observe  that  of  nine  thousand  four  bundled  beneficed  eler* 
gymen  then  in  England,  only  fourteen  bishops,  twelve  areh* 
deacons,  fifteen  heads  of  colleges,  fifty  canons,  and  abont 
eighty  parochial  priests,  chose  to  quit   their  prefements 
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irallier  tlian  tiieir  religion.*  Their  pkbees  were  inunediACelj 
tdhd  with  protestaBts;  and  thus  England  was  completely  re- 
formed within  less  than  a  year,  after  seeing  the  adherents  of 
the  reformation  eondemned  to  the  flames.  It  is  somewhai 
.astonishing  thai  the  same  people,  who,  in  the  reign  of  Ed- 
ward YI.  appeared  so  attached  to  the  reformed  doctrines, 
shonid,  in  that  of  his  suecessoir,  employ  fire  and  faggot  tor 
their  eztiqiation ;  and  that  they  who  under  Mary  hamed  the 
protestants,  sfaoald,  on  the  aecession  of  Elizaheth,  so  readily 
conform  to  their  opinions.  In  the  spaee  of  twenty«one  years 
the  En^ish  changed  their  religion  no  less  than  fonr  times,  a 
cirenmstanee  to  which  history  affords  no  parallel,  and  which, 
were  it  not  authevticated  beyond  the  possibility  of  contra* 
idictiott  or  doubt,  could  scarcely  he  credited  by  posterity. 

Elisabetli  having  accomplished  her  designs  in  regard  to  re- 
iigion,  jiad  nothing  to  divert  her  attention  from  politics.  Her 
external  and  internal  concerns  were  almost  equally  perplex^ 
ing.  The  king  of  France,  the  queen  &f  Scotland,  the  Pope, 
MvA  all  the  eaiUioiic  powers,  were  her  epemies ;  for  although 
I*htlip  II.  had  not  declared  himself,  she  knew  that  he  was 
far  from  heing  her  friend.  And  she  had  also  to  guard  against 
the  Irish,  as  well  as  against  a  considerable  part  of  her  Eng- 
lish sidijects ;  for  although  the  catholic  party  was  not  so  na- 
snerous  as  fonnerly,  it  was  not  entirely  suppressed.  In  these 
circumstances  her  only  resources  were  the  affections  of  her 
people  and  the  wisdom  of  her  administratien.  Her  chief 
mtnister  was  Robert  Dudley,  son  of  the  late  duke  of  Norths 
vmbcriand,  whom  she  seeaMd  to  regard  from  capricious  mo- 
tives, as  he  had  neither  abilities  nor  virtues  to  entitle 
him/to  confidence.  But  his  deficieneies  were  amply  supplied 
by  the  talents  of  Bacon  and  Cecil,  the  two  persons  next  him 
in  power.  Both  these  were  men  of  great  capacity  and  inde- 
fatigable application:  they  regulated  the  ^nances,  and  dj- 
teeted  the  podkical  measures  that  were  pursued  with  so  muoh 
aaecess. 

In  a  very  short  time  it  began  to  appear  that  Elizabeth  had 
seed  of  ail  her  penetratiouf,  and  of  all  tlie  sagamty  of  her 

•RapuH  2.  p.  54.    Burnet,  2.  p.  396.^ 
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ninitten.    A  year  had  not  elapsed  sinee  her  aceeiiioB,  be* 
fore  Henry  11.  king  of  France,  diseovered  his  design  of 
wresting  the  crown  from  her  head,  and  of  placing  it  on  that 
of  his  daughter-in-law  Mary,  queen  of  Scotland.    Eliza- 
beth was  only  a  woman,  and  might  be  regarded  as  a  bastard: 
Mary  was  the  Ibeal  descendant  of  Margaret,  eldest  sister  of 
Henry  YIII.  whose  will  might  be  easily  disputed  |  and  the 
succession  having  been  still  more  embroiled  by  various  and 
contradictory  acts  of  parliament,  all  these  circumstances  af- 
forded the  Scottish  queen  a  plausible  pretext  for  aspiring  to 
the  English  crown,  while,  in  consequence  of  her  marriage 
with  the  Dauphin,  she  might  be  supported  by  the  whole  pow- 
er of  France.    Henry  11.  desirous  of  uniting  England  and 
Scotland  to  the  French  monarchy)  resolved  to  assert  the 
claims  of  hSs  daughter-inlaw.    He  accordingly  caused  the 
Dauphin  and  Mary  to  assume  the  titles  of  king  and. queen  of 
England,  not  doubting  that  their  pretensions  would  be  sup- 
ported by  the  catholic  faction.    But  in  the  midst  of  his  vast 
projects,  the  French  monarch  was  taken  out  of  the  world  by 
a  sudden  and  tragical  death.    The  design  of  uuiting  the  two 
British  kingdoms  to  the  monarchy  of  France,  however,  was 
not  abandoned.    His  son  and  successor,  Francis  11.  being  a  mi- 
nor,  the  two  princes  of  Liorrain,  uncles  to  the  young  queen,  were 
intrusted  with  the  administration.    One  of  their  first  mea- 
sures was  to  send  2000  men  into  Scotland,  under  general  La 
Brosse,  with  orders  to  join  the  catholics  of  England,  for  the 
purpose  of  dethroning  Elizabeth.      But  this  feeble  effort 
could  produce  no  important  effect  $  and  an  English  army  be- 
ing sent  into  Scotland,  the  French  troops  were  obliged  to 
evacuate  that  kingdom. 

The  death  of  Francis  U.  kinir  of  France,  and 

A  D   1^60 

.  huAand  of  Mary,  queen  of  Scotland^  was  suffi- 
cient to  dispel  all  apprehensions  from  that  qoarter.  His 
brother  and  successor,  Charles  IX.  had  no  demands  what- 
ever upon  England ;  and  France  had  then  no  other  connex- 
ion with  Scotland  than  as  a  common  ally.  The  French 
court  was  also  divided  into  factions,  which  so  convulsed  the 
kingdom,  as  to  prevent  it  from  being  formidable  to  its  neigh- 
bours.   Anudst  these  perpetual  jarrings,  the  princes  of  Iior- 
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rain,  employed  in  straggliDg  with  their  enemies  at  eourt, 
were  not  in  a  condition  to  support  the  elajms  of  their  neice, 
the  qpeen  of  Scotland.  In  consequence,  therefore,  of  this 
state  4>f  things,  Mary,  hy  the  advice  of  her  uncles,  laid 
downr  the  title  of  queen  of  England ;  and,  quitting  Franecf> 
returned  to  her  own  kingdom. 

In  proportion  as  Elizabeth  had  less  to  fear  from 
'  France,  she  was  sensible  that  she  had  more  to  ap-    * 

prehend  from  Spain.    Hilherto  Philip  11.  had  been  afraid  of 
seeing  England  and  Scotland  united  to  France.    But  when 
that  danger  no  longer  existed,  he  became  gradually  estranged 
from  Elizabeth ;  and  at  length  shewed  himself  her  most  in* 
yeterate  as  well  as  most  formidable  enemy,  although  some 
years  elapsed  before  they  came  to  an  open  rupture.    From 
the  time  of  Elizabeth's  accession,  many  years  had  elapsed 
without  any  great  events.    The  neighbouring  states,  indeed^ 
were  not  in  a  condition  to  give  her  much  disturbance.    Philip 
11.  had,  by  his  arbitrary  measures,  driven  the  Netherlands 
to  revolt :  France  and  Scotland,  rent  by  factions,  were  a  prey 
to  intestine  commotions,  of  which  religion  was  generally  the 
pretence,  although  ambition  was  really  the  cause.  Philip  II. 
however,  took  every  occasion  to  shew  his  enmity  againat 
Elizabeth,  who,  on  her  part,  was  determined  to  humble  the 
overbearing  and  dangerous  power  of  Spain.    He  supported 
the  eatholie  league  in  France,  in  the  view  of  placing  himself 
or  his  daughter  on  the  throne  of  that  kingdom.    Elizabeth 
saw  how  dangerous  the  union  of  France  and  Spain  must  be 
to  England,  and  resolved  to  make  every  exertion  to  prevent 
its  accomplishment.    In  this  view,  she  supported  the  French 
monarch  against  the  efforts  of  his  rebellious  subjects,  and 
the  revolted  Flemings  against  the  tyranny  of  Philip.    The 
queen  of  Scotland  no  longer  styled  herself  queen  of  Engr 
land ;  but  could  never  he  prevjoiled  on  to  sign  a  formal  re* 
jmneiation  of  that  title ;  and  by  her  intrigues  with  the  catho- 
lic party  in  EUigland,  she  gave  unequivocal  proofs  of  her  in- 
tention to  assert  her  claims  at  the  first  favourable  .opportuni- 
ty.   In  order,  therefore,  to  frustrate  these  designs,  Elizabeth 
|lMnented  the  commotions  of  Scotland,  and  by  promoting  the 
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reformatioB  in  that  kingdom,  she  attached  a  powerful  party, 
of  the  Scottish  nobility  to  her  interests. 

The  troubles  by  which  Scotland  was  agitated,  during  the 
reign  of  Mary,  have  been  minutely  related  by  a  nuraeroua 
train  of  English  and  Scottish  historians.  In  this  compendi-* 
um  of  English  history,  it  suffices  to  delineate  the  outlines  of 
facts,  and  exhibit  a  sketch  of  the  causes  that  produced  the 
fatal  catastrophe  of  that  illustrious  priiteess,  whose  beauty 
and  misfortunes  havt  been  celebrated  by  so  great  a  irariety  of 
writers.  Mary  had  been  earned  so  young  intb  France,  that^ 
on  her  return  into  Scotland,  in  ld61,she  was  totally  ignorant 
of  the  manners,  the  customs,  the  ideas  and  inclinations  of 
the  people  she  was  destined  to  govern*  At  eighteen  years  of 
age  she  was  ill  qualified  to  curb  a  turbulent  aristocracy,  witk 
which  the  most  resolute  of  the  Scottish  monarchs  had  seiEirce'* 
}y  been  able  to  contend.  The  changes  in  Religion  had  alsa 
excited  new  troubles.  The  reformation  Was  already  estab- 
lished in  Scotland ;  but  the  catholic  party  was  still  iia» 
merous  and  powerful.  Mary,  herself,  was  a  rigid  catholie^ 
and  desirous  of  restoring  her  religion,  a  circumstance  which 
gave  umbrage  to  the  majority  of  her  subjects.  Elisabeth 
aware  of  her  intentions  to  assert  her  claims  to  the  throne  af 
England,  constantly  endeavoured  to  perplex  her  eonftiaels  and 
excite  factions  in  her  court.  The  Scottish  queen  was  thus 
surrounded  by  rocks  and  qnicksands  on  every  sid^.  These 
difficulties  were  rendered  more  ibrmidable  by  her  own  iiidi««* 
crctious ;  hut  her  yodth  May  plead  some  excuse  for  hef  fel* 
lies  ;  and  whether  she  was  guilty  of  the  criincB  laid  to  her 
charge,  remains  a  mystery  which  has  baffled  the  inveitigatioii 
6f  historians. 

Elizabeth  could  not  regard  the  queen  of  Scatiand  in  anf 
other  light  than  that  of  a  dangerous  rival  $  and  the  eensi^l- 
ered  that  the  marriage  of  that  princess,  with  any  powdrfnl 
potentate,  n)ight  render  her  still  mor^  formidable.  One 
great  object  of  Elicabethls  policy,  therefore,  was  either  to 
prevent  the  marriage  of  Mary,  or  to  induce  her  to  esponise  a 
person  from  whom  England  could  have  nothing  to  fear.  In 
this  view  she  proposed  her  favourite  Dudley, 'earl  of  I^ees- 
itTj  M  a  husband  for  the  Scottish  queen.    But  JMlary  Jhad 
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ttliewij  made  her  ehoiee ;  and  by  the  advice  of  Rizzio,  her 
priocipal  favouritg  and  minister,  she  married  lord  Daruley, 
a  nobleman,  who,  besides  possessing  a  claim  to  the  crown  of 
Eni^laad,  by  his  descent  from  a  sister  of  Henry  YIU.  was 
adorned  with  all  the  exterior  accomplishments  calculated 
to  sedoee  the  heart  of  a  female.    In  spite  of  the  intrigues 
of  filiasabethy  and  the  representations  of  many  of  the  Scot- 
tish nobles,  the    marriage  took  place.*     The   discontents 
of  the  Scots  were  fomented  by  (he  court  of  London :  seve- 
ral of  them  took  arms  $   but  Mary,  putting  herself  at  the 
head  of  her  troops,  obliged  the  confederate  lords  to  fly  into 
England.    The  new  king  was  a  catholic,  Mary  was  strongly 
attached  to  that  religion,  and  these  circumstances  gave  rise 
to  a  strong  suspicion,  that  a  design  had  been  formed  to  over- 
turn the  reformation  in  Scotland.     The  suspicion,    indeed, 
soon  rose  to  certainty.     The  same  year,  in  which 
'  this  marriage  was  celebrated,  an  interview  took 
place  at  Bayonne  between  Charles  IX.  of  France,  and  his 
■ftster  the  queen  of  Spain.    Catharine  de  Medieis  and  the 
duke  of  Alva  attended  the  conferences.    It  is  not  to  be  ex- 
pected that  historians,  whatever  they  pretend,  should  be  ap- 
prized of  what  passes  at  these  secret  consultations  of  prin- 
ees ;  hut  they  venture  to  affirm  that,  on  this  occasion,  a  plan 
was  formed,  and  measures  were  concerted,  for  suppressing 
the  refWrnation  throughout  £urope.t    It  is  certain,  indeed, 
tbat  the  Hngonots  of  France  and  the  Flemish  protestants 
took  the  alarm;  and  from  that  period  may  be  dated  not  only 
the  second  civil  war  in  Franee,  but  also  the  revolt  of  the 
Netherlands.^    The  king  of  France,  at  the  same  time,  so- 
Keited  the  Seotlish  queen  to  enter  into  the  scheme.§    Mary 
had,  therefore,  two  reasons  for  yielding  to  the  proposal,  the 
"first  was  zeal  for  her  religion,  the  second  was  the  gratification 
of  the  French  monarch,  whose  aid  she  might  want  in  her  fu- 

•  It  appears,  however,  that  Elizabeth  was  secretly  pleased  with  the 
XBarriage.  Vide  Keith,  p.  280,  &c — Casteln..  p.  462 — Knox,  369,  &c.— 
Buch  339. 

t  Thuanus,  lib.  37. 

#  Hen.  \b.Chran.  Aiu  15^ 
§  MdvU.  p.  126. 
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lure  transactions  with  England.  These  considerations  induced 
her  to  alter  the  whole  system  of  her  conduct,  and  to  exert  all 
her  power  aud  policy  for  the  restoration  of  the  catholic  re- 
ligion.* But  events  unexpectedly  happened  which  discon- 
certed all  her  measures,  and  occasioned  all  her  misfortunes. 

The  indiscreet  partiality  of  Mary  to  her  ikvourite  Riz- 
zio,  may,  indeed,  be  considered  as  the  first  false  step  that 
led  to  her  ruin.  On  this  occasion  it  is  necessary  to  mention 
the  origin  of  a  man  whose  life  and  death  influenced  the  des* 
tiny  of  many  illustrious  personages.  David  Rizzio  was  m 
musician  of  Turin.  Having  accompanied  the  Piedmontese 
ambassador  into  Scotland,  he  grained  admission  into  the 
Queen's  family  by  his  skill  in  music ;  and  he  soon  found 
means  to  insinuate  himself  into  her  favour.  The  office  of 
French  secretary  being  vacant,  she  conferred  it  on  Rizzio, 
who  soon  acquired  se  great  an  influence  over  the  mind  of  his 
royal  mistress,  that  every  thing  at  court  was  directed  by  his 
counsels ;  and  tjie  liberality  of  the  queen  enabled  him  to  vie 
with  the  greatest  lords  in  the  kingdom,  in  the  richness  of  his 
dress  and  the  number  •f  his  attendants.  It  was  with  ex- 
treme indignation  that  the  nobles  beheld  the  power  of  this  ob- 
scure adventurer,  and  with  the  greatest  difficulty  that  they 
tolerated  his  arrogance.  They  also  considered  him  as  a  dan- 
gerous enemy  to  the  protestant  religion,  and  suspected  that 
he  held  a  secret  correspondence  with  the  court  of  Rome.t 
Nothing,  however,  could  diminish  the  partiality  af  th^  qoeei» 
to  her  minion :  she  loaded  him  with  wealth  and  favours,  and 
gave  herself  wholly  up  ta  his  guidance.  Rizzio  had  exerted 
all  his  influence  in  behalf  of  lordDamley,  and  had  greatly 
contributed  to  the  promoting  of  the  marriage,  which  was  so 
agreeable  to  the  inclinations  of  the  parties  but  so  f%tal  txk 
their  happiness. 

Darnley's  exterior  accomplishments  had  raised  him  to  tha 
throne ;  but  the  qualities  of  his  mind  were  far  from  corres- 
ponding with  the  beauty  of  his  person.  His  understanding 
wa.?  weak,  his  spirit  was  imperious  and  ungovernable,  aik^ 

♦  Keith  p.  a31. 
j-  Afclvil.  p.  lO?.— BucTi.  p.  540. 
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bis  want  ox  ezperience  rendered  him  deaf  to  advice.     Hi« 
attaehment  to  the  amnsements  and  the  v^ccs  of  youth  soon 
caused  him  to  neglect  the  queen.  By  degrees  he  became  care- 
less of  her  person,  and  a  siranger  to  her  company.*    To  a 
woman  and  a  queen  such  treatment  was  intolerable  from  a 
man  whom  she  had  made  partaker  of  her  throne.     Her  love 
was  turned  into  aversion,  and  in  the  company  of  Rizzio,  slie 
endeavoured  to  console  herself  for  the  indifference  of  her 
husband.    The  favourite  was  continually  near  her  person, 
and  she  made  him    the    companion  of    all  her   private 
amusements.    The  haughty  spirit  of  the  king  could  not  bear 
this  interference.    It  was  insinuated  to  him,  and  perhaps  he 
suspected,  that  a  criminal  correspondence  might  be  conceal- 
ed nader  the  mask  of  political    confidence.    Various  and 
oomplieated  passions  raged  in  his  breast,  and  were  fomented 
by  several  Scottish  nobles,  who  were  indignant  at  the  power 
and  arrogance  of  a  foreign  upstart.  A  conspiracy  was  form- 
<e^i  and  measures  were  tadcen  for  accomplishing  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  favourite.    The  earl  of  Morton  ea- 
A-  D<  1566.  tcred  the  palace  with  a  hundred   and  sixty  men^ 
without  any  noise,  and  seized    the  gates ;  and 
while  the  queen  was  at  supper,  with  Rizzio  and  the   eouu- 
tess  of  Argyle,  the  king,  accompanied  by  lord  Ruthven  and 
others,  entered  the  room.    In  spite  of  the  struggles,  tears, 
and  entreaties  of  the  queen,  Rizzio  was  dragged  from  her 
by  yiolence  and  murdered  in  an  adjoining  apartment.    Dr. 
Robertson  has  observed,  that  one  of  the  articles  between  the 
king  and  the  other  conspirators  stipulated  the  preservatiou 
of  the  protestant  faith,  and  that  the  same  men,  who  were 
preparing  to  violate  one  of  the  principal  duties  of  morality^ 
professed  the  highest  regard  for  religion.f    But  in  those 
times  of  semi-barbarism  and  bigotry,  assassinations  and  other 
enormous  crimes  were  frequently  veiled  with  the'  pretext  of 
l%ion,  both  by  protestants  and  catholics,  a  proof  tlmt 


*  Bobertson'a  Hist.  Scotland,  2.  p.  9— Rapln  says  that  Mary  .first 
eonodved  an  aversioa  against  the  king,  her  husband,  2.  p.  71' ' 

t  Robertson's  Hist  ScotUflnd,  2.  p.  21- 
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among  every  denomination   of  diristiaas,  unprincipled  m61 
can  allege  pious  motives  for  the  vilest  of  actions* 

The  king,  however,  little  thought  that  his  own  tragical 
fate  was  approaching.  The  assassination  of  her  minion  in- 
creased the  aversion  of  the  queen  for  her  husband,  and  in- 
spired her  with  a  spirit  of  revenge.  Another  favourite  soon 
occupied  the  place  of  Rizzio,  and  succeeded  to  all  his  iofln- 
cnce.  This  was  James  Hepburn,  eari  of  Botfawell,  who,  by 
his  extensive  possessions  and  numerous  vassals,  was  one  of 
the  most  powerful  noblemen  in  the  kingdom.  Even  in  that 
turbulent  age,  he  was  distinguished  by  his  daring  ambition 
and  unprincipled  conduct ;  and  history  scarcely  records  the 
name  of  a  man  who  had  recourse  to  bolder  or  more  singular 
expedients  for  raising  himself  to  poM*er.  In  the  time  of  the 
regency,  when  both  catholics  and  protestants  united  to  op- 
pose the  measures  of  the  French,  who  threatened  to  bury  the 
liberties  of  Scotland  under  the  ruins  of  the  reformation,  Both- 
well,  although  an  avowed  protestant,  preferring  the  views  of 
his  ambition  to  the  cause  of  his  religion,  adhered  to  the 
queen  regent ;  and,  after  Mary's  accession  to  the  tbronci 
amidst  all  the  factions  that  perplexed  her  reign,  he  demon- 
strated his  attachment  to  his  royal  mistress,  by  favouring 
her  inclinations  and  supporting  her  authority.  The  young 
t|ueen  loaded  him  with  marks  of  her  bounty :  her  gratitude 
changed  into  love  :  his  complaisance  and  assiduities  which 
had  created,  continually  strengthened  her  passion ;  and  hiir 
immoderate  ambition  conceived  that  vast  project  which  he 
carried  into  execution  in  spite  of  many  difficulties,  and  at 
the  expense  of  many  crimes. 

Mary  being  now  far  advanced  in  her  pregnancy,  fixed  her 
residence  in  the  castle  of  Edinburgh,  where  she 
A  d!^1566.  ^^®  delivered  of  her  son  James,  a  prince  whose 
'  birth  was  a  blessing  to  the  whole  island.  The 
queen  of  England  on  receiving  intelligence  of  this  event,  at 
first  appeared  to  be  somewhat  disturbed  in  mind ;  bnt  she 
soon  recovered  her  composure,  and  accepted  the  invitation 
M'hich  Mary,  gave  her  to  be  god-mother  to  her  son. 

*  Of  this  numerous  instances  are  found  in  the  histories  of  France  and 
\  ^tland. 
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'ftat'ihe  birth  of  the  young  priaee  operated  no  chnsge  in 
the  sentiments  of  the  queen  towards  her  husband.  The  death 
of  Rizzio  was  still  fresh  in  her  memory,  and  she  was  fre« 
f  uently  pensive  and  dejeeted.  When  the  kiug  appeared  at 
coort^  he  met  with  little  respect  from,  the  nobles,  while  Mai^ 
treated  him  with  the  greatest  reserve,  and  allowed  him  no 
kind  of  authority.  Bothwell,  in  the  mean  wbile,  directed 
her  eooneik  and  possessed  her  affections.  While  things  were 
in  this  situation,  the  king  fell  into  a  dangerous  sickness, 
•which  some  attributed  to  poison ;  but,  as  Dr.  Robertson  just- 
ly remarks,  it  is  impossible,  amidst  the  contradictory  ac- 
counts of  historians,  to  decide  with  certainty  concerning  its 
nature  or  cause.*  The  king  languished  some  weeks  in  a 
'jdaogerons  state  ^  but  the  strength  of  his  constitution  at  length 
overcame  the  malignity  of  his  desease.  During  the  time  of 
liis  sickness,  Mary  never  paid  him  one  friendly  visit ;  but  at 
length  when  he  began  to  recover,  she  pretended  to  fed  a  sud* 
•den  revival  of  conjugal  tenderness.  She  not  only  visited  him, 
hut  expressed  for  him  an  extraordinary  degree  of  affection, 
which  made  a  strong  impression  on  the  credulous  husband. 
Her  letters  to  Bothwell,  however,  make  it  plainly  appear 
•4hat  this  sudden  transition  from  aversion  to  love  was  ail  ar- 
(tifiee  and  deceit. 

The  queen,  having  employed  all  her  art  to  regain  the  con- 

•'fidence  of  her  too  credulous  husband,  proposed  to  remove  him 

to  the  neighbourhood  of  Edinburgh,  under  pretence  tbat  he 

would  have  easier  access  to  the  best  medical  advice,,  and  that 

the,  herself,  eonld  attend  him  without  being  absent  from  her 

JOB.    The  king  suffered  himself  to  be  too  easily  persuaded, 

juid  was  carried  in  a  litter  to  Edinburgh.    Tbe  house  assign- 

ed  lor  his  residence  was,  from  its  situation,,  in  an  open  field, 

known  by  the  name  of  Rirk-of-field,  and  its  situation  on  a 

.lifing  gronnd  had  all  the  advantages  of  salubrious  air  to  re- 

^eommend  it  to  a  person  recovering  from  sickness :  but,' on  the 

other  hand,  the  solitude  of  the.  place  rendered  it  extremely 

;'«onvenient  for  the  perpetration  of,  thai  crime  with  a  view  to 

*  Vide  Dr.  Bobertson^s  Hist.  Scotland,  vol.  2.  p.  56,  and  authorities 
there  quoted* 
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^vhieh  it  teems  to  have  been  ehosen.  Here  Itfary  atteniled 
the  kiog  with  the  moat  assiduous  eare:  she  seldom  was  ab- 
sent from  him  in  the  day :  she  slept  several  nights  in  the 
chamber  under  his  apartment,  and  endeavoured,  by  every 
demonstration  of  tenderness  and  affection,  to  quiet  any  suspi- 
cion that  might  rise  in  his  breast.  But  while  he  was  fondly 
indulging  his  dreams  of  the  return  of  his  former  happiness, 
he  was  standing  on  the  verge  of  destruction.  On  Sunday  the 
A  n  lAfir  **^  ^^  February,  about  eleven  o'clock  at  ni^t,  the 
'  queen  left  Kirk-of-field  to  go  to  the  palace.  About 
two  in  the  morning  the  house  was  blown  up  with  gunpowder; 
but  it  appears  that  the  king  had  been  previously  strangled  or 
suffocated,  together  with  a  domestic  who  slept  in  the  same 
room,  as  their  bodies  were  found  entire  in  an  adjacent  gar- 
den. 

The  whole  kingdom  accused  Bothwell  of  this  murder,  and 
strongly  suspected  the  queen  of  being  his  accomplice.  Their 
subsequent  conduct  confirmed  the  suspicion.  The  queen  put  her 
infant  son  into  the  hands  of  the  earl  of  Mar,  in  order  to  induce 
him  to  resign  the  command  of  the  castle  of  Edinburgh,  which 
she  immediately  conferred  on  Bothwell.  As  the  whole  nation 
demanded  that  justice  should  be  done-on  the  murderers  of  the 
king,  Bothwell  was  brought  to  a  trial  before  a  jury  of  the 
principal  barons  of  Scotland.  On  the  day  appointed  he  ap- 
peared before  this  tribunal,  attended  by  so  numerous  a  retinue, 
that  it  would  have  been  dangerous  to  condemn  and  impossible 
to  punish  him.  Besides  a  numerous  body  of  his  friends  and 
vassals,  he  was  attended  by  a  band  oi  hired  soldiers,  who 
marched,  with  flying  colours,  through  the  streets  of  IMin- 
hurgh.  The  result  of  the  trial  was  that  Bothwell  was  ac- 
quitted. But  the  verdict  was  far  from  gratifying  the  wishes 
or  silencing  the  murmurs  of  the  people.  Every  eircumstanccy 
indeed,  of  the  trial,  gave  grounds  for  suspicion,  and  excited 
indignation.  All  the  measures  of  Bothwell  having  been  so 
far  successful,  he  resolved  to  push  forward  his  ambitious  de^ 
signs.  As  a  preparatory  step,  he  procured  Mary's  assent  to  aa 
act  which  provided,  in  the  most  ample  manner,  for  the  security 
of  the  protestant  religion,  hoping,  by  that  measure,  to  dimin- 
ish the  popular  indignation  incurred  by  his  crime.    Spon  af- 
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ter  he  invited  all  the  nobles  to  an  entertainment,  and  having 
surrounded  the  house  with  armed  men,  he  declared  to  the 
eompany  his  intention  of  marrying  the  queen,  and  demanded 
their  approbation  of  the  mateh,  which  he,  said  was  not  less 
aeeeptable  to  their  sovereign  than  honourable  to  himself^ 
His  friends,  who  were  privy  to  his  schemes  and  devoted  to  his 
interests,  expressed  the  highest  satisfaction  at  what  he  had 
proposed:  others,  who  dreaded  his  exorbitant  power,  and  had 
observed  the  queen's  growing  aflfeetion,  were  willing  to  make 
a  merit  of  assenting  to  a  measure  which  they  could  not  de- 
feat. In  fine,  partly  by  promises  and  partly  by  terrour,  Both- 
well  prevailed  oil  all  tliat  were  present  to  subscribe  a  paper^ 
eontaining  a  declaration  of  his  innocence,,  reeomroending  him 
to  the  queen  as  the  most  proper  person  for  her  husband,  and 
promising  to  support  him  to  the  utmost  of  their  power  against 
all  opposition. 

A  few  days  after  this  transaction  Mary  went  from  Edin- 
burgh to  Stirling  on  a  visit  to  her  son.  Botfawell  having 
BOW  brought  his  schemes  to  maturity,  assembled  his  follow- 
ers, and,  marching  out  of  Edinburgh  with  1000  horse,  met 
the  queen  on  her  return,  dispersed  her  slender  train  without 
resistance,  seized  on  her  person,  and  conducted  her  a  willing 
eaptive  to  his  castle  of  Dunban*  Both  the  queen  and  Both- 
well  thought  it  expedient  to  use  this  appearance  of  force.  It 
afforded  her  an  excuse  for  her  conduct ;  and  she  flattered  her- 
self that  while  she  could  plead  that  her  marriage  was  the  ef- 
fect of  constraint  rather  than  choice,  her  reputation  would 
suffer  less  among  both  her  subjects  and  foreigners*  The 
next  step  of  Bothwell  was  to  obtain  a  dfvorce  from  his  wife : 
a  process  for.  this  purpose  was  carried  on  at  the  same  time 
before  protestant  and  catholic  judges,  before  the  former  in  the 
eoort  of  commissaries,  and  before  the  latter  in  the  spiritual 
court  of  the  archbishop  of  St.  Andrews.  The  authority  of 
Bothwell  had  greater  weight  than  the  justice  of  his  cause, 

*  MelnUcy  who  Was  in  her  retinue,  aiid  was  made  prison^,  says*  that 
she  ahewed  neither  terror  nor  surprise.  And  the  officer  by  whom  he 
was  sd^ed  XM  him  that  all  Was  dotie  by  the  queen's  consent  Melv.  p. 
I5S. 
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and  in  both  the  protestant  and  eatholie  eourts  the  sentence  of 
divoree  was  pronounced  with  the  tame  indecent  and  suspi*. 
eioas  precipitancy. 

As  soon  as  this  infVimons  affair  was  eoncladed,  Bothwell 
hrooght  the  queen  to  Edinburgh.  She  appeared  in  the  court  of 
sessions,  and  declared  that  she  was  now  at  libertjyand  intended 
to  take  Bothwell  for  her  husband.  The  marriage  which  had 
80  long  been  the  object  of  his  ambition,  and  the  motive  of  his 
-^  ^  crimes  was  publickly  solemnized  according  to  the 
IL  D.  I56r.  rights  of  the  protestant  religion  by  the  bishop  of 
Orkney,  and  on  the  same  day  it  was  celebrated  in 
private  according  to  the  forms  prescribed  by  the  Romish 
ehnreh.  One  thing,  however,  was  still  wanting  to  the  com- 
pletion of  his  plan  :  the  queen  had  resigned  her  son  to  the 
custody  of  tlie  earl  of  Mar,  and  all  the  address  and  authority 
of  Bothwell  could  not  prevail  on  that  nobleman  to  deliver  the 
young  prince  into  the  hands  of  a  person  who  was  so  strongly 
Sfupeteted  of  having  murdered  his  ikther. 

Bothwell,  however,  did  not  long  enjoy  the  elevation  to 
which  he  had  raised  himself  by  his  crimes.  The  disgrace- 
Ibl  events,  which  had  taken  place  in  Scotland,  had  excited 
Universal  indignation  throughout  Europe.  They  were  re- 
garded, by  foreigners,  as  a  mark  of  infamy  on  the  character 
of  the  natioit,  and  the  Scot^  were  reproached  as  men  equally 
I'egardless  of  the  reputation  of  their  queen  and  the  honour  of 
their  country.  These  reproaches  roused  the  nobles,  who  had 
hitherto  been  amused  by  the  artifices  of  Bothwell,  or  intimi- 
dated by  his  power.  A  considerable  body  of  them  entered 
into  an  association,  (he  objects  of  which  were  the  protection 
of  the  young  prince  and  the  dissolution  of  the  queen's  mar- 
riage. On  receiving  intelligence  of  this  confederacy,  Mary 
issued  a  proclamation,  requiring  her  subjects  to  take  arms 
and  attend  her  husband ;  but  her  orders  were  slackly  obeyed* 
The  confederates  carried  on  tbeir  preparations  with  better 
success ;  and,  having  raised  a  considerable  body  of  troops^ 
they  entered  Edinburgh  without  opposition,  and  were  joined 
by  the  citizens.  In  the  mean  while,  Bothwell  having  assem- 
bled his  vassals  and  dependents  at  Dunbar,  he  and  the  queen 
put  themselves  at  their  bead}  and  marched  with  a  fatal  speed 
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to  decide  tbe  quftireL  On  the  first  intelligeDee  of  their  ap- 
proach the  eonfederates  advaneed  to  meet  them.  The  qneeu 
and  her  husband  had  draim  up  their  forces  on  the  ground 
Whieh  the  English  had  formerly  occupied  at  the  battle  of 
Tinkey.  The  numbers,  on  eaeh  side,  were  nearly  equal; 
hut  the  queen  plainly  pereeiyed  the  disinclination  of  her 
troeps  to  fight  in  her  cause*  She  endeayonred  to  animate 
them  by  promises,  menaces,  and  tears,  but  all  to  no  purpose ; 
and  Bueh  were  the  symptoms  of  fear  and  disaffection,  which 
perraded  the  army,  that  it  would  have  been  madness  to  risk 
an  engagement.  In  these  eircumstances  the  queen  demand- 
ed a  parley.  The  confederate  lords  insisted  on  the  dissolu- 
tion of  the  marriage  as  the  condition  of  peace  $  and  Both  well 
pereeiying  that  his  affairs  were  desperate  gallopped  off  the 
field  with  a  tew  followers.*  This  fatal  reyerse  happened 
just  one  month  dfter  the  marriage  which  he  had  accomplish- 
ed by  the  most  horrible  erimes* 

*  Although  the  remaining^  part  of  BothwelTs  life  has  not  tlie  moct  dis^ 
tint  relation  to  the  history  of  England,  the  curiosity  of  the  reader  will 
nataraUy  render  him  inquisitive  concerning  the  fate  of  this  extraordinary 
man.    Uls  first  flight  was  to  his  own  estate  at  Dunbar.   He  then  escaped 
to  the  Orkney  and  Shetland  islands*    Hunted  from  place  to  place,  desert- 
ed by  his  friendsi  and  accompanied  only  by  a  &w  retainers  as  desper- 
ate as  himself,  he  armed  a  few  small  vessels  which  he  had  brought  from 
Dunbar,  and  attacking  every  vessel  that  fell  m  his  way,  he  endea^^oured 
to  support  himself  and  his  followers  by  piracy.    A  squadron  being  sent 
out  against  him  some  of  his  vessels  were  taken,  the  rest  were  dispersed, 
and  Bothwell,  with  one  single  ship,  was  obliged  to  fly  towards  Norway. 
On  that  coast  he  attacked  a  vessel  richly  laden  ;  but  the  Norwe^anfr 
coming  in  armed  boats  to  its  assistancci  Bothwell  and  all  his  crew  were 
taken  prisoners.    During  the  space  often  years  be  soffered  aU  the  hard^ 
ships  of  a  rigorous  imprisonment,  without  ever  being  able  to  procure  any 
mitigation  of  his  fate.    Melancholy  and  despair  deprived  him  of  reason, 
and  he  ended  his  days  in  a  most  deplorable  condition.    **  Few  men  ever 
accomplished  their  ambitious  projects  by  worse  means,  or  derived  from 
them  less  satis&ctton.    The  early  part  of  his  life  was  restless  and  enter- 
prising, full  of  dangers  and  vicissitudes.    His  enjoyment  of  tlie  grandeur 
to  which  he  attained  by  his  crimes,  was  extremely  short,  embitteied  by 
much  anxiety,  and  disquieted  by  many  fears.    In  his  latter  years,  he  suf- 
fered the  most  intolerable  calamities  to  which  the  wretched  are  subject 
and  from  which  persons,  who  have  moved  in  so  high  a  sphere,  are  com-, 
monly  exempted."    Robertson's  Hist  Scotland,  2,  p.  US,  Sec. 
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Aher  Bolhtrell  retired,  Mtrj  (iirreiidered  to  tfce  confedef' 
at»,  And  WM  eondneted  to  Bdinborgh,  amidst  thi  exeeratioog, 
or  (he  people.  She  wu  afterwarda  aeat  to  the  eutle  of 
Loehlevin,  where  she  vta  Icept  a  close  pritoner.  The  qneen 
af  England,  on  reeeiTing  iotelligeiiee  of  thii  erept,  diipatcfa- 
ed  TfarogiDorton  u  ambawador,  with  powen  to  negoeiate 
both  with  Mary  and  the  coofederale*.  His  instructions  dis< 
played  a  remarkable  iolieiinde  for  Mary's  liberty,  and  even 
for  her  reputatioD.  Oa  the  bare  prefessioni  of  Elizabeth  lit< 
lie  reliance  can  be  placed;  bnt  the  eboiee  of  an  ambassador 
•0  devoted  to  the  Scottish  queen,  aSbrda  some  ground  to  think 
that,  OB  this  occasion,  her  solicitude  was  sincere.  Her  good 
offices,  however,  were  ineffeetnal.  The  confederates,  after 
TS^ni  eonsoltalions  on  the  suhjeet,  obliged  Mary  to  resign 
the  erown  (o  her  infant  ion.  The  earl  of  Murray  wu  declar- 
ed regent  of  the  kingdom  ;  and  a  few  days  after, 
A-  Drue?.  '''*  yo""?  prince  was  solemnly  erowned  in  the  pres- 
ence of  all  the  nobles  of  the  party,  allended  by  a 
nnmeroQi  eoneoorse  of  people. 

But,  in  limes  of  civil  discord,  public  opinion  is  flnetuating, 
and  events  are  often  eantrmry  lo  expectation.  The  elevation 
•f  Murray  to  the  regency  did  not  give  satisfaction  to  all ; 
and  his  distant  and  hangfaly  deportment  offended  several  of 
the  nobles-  The  queen's  faction,  which  seemed  to  be  tolallj 
anppressed,  brgan  to  revive,  and  was  secretly  favoured  bj 
■oaH  who  had  hitherto  zealously  concnrred  Hith  the  eonfbder- 
alea. 

At  this  fkranrable  jnaelare,  Mary  having  gained  the  brother 
af  her  kee|>er.  escaped  fhua  prison  to  the  surprise  and  oonster- 
iMliuHaf  her  enemies.  Her  friends  imnndiately  Sew  to  arms, 
and,  in  a  ftw  days  her  rourt  was  filled  with  a  splendid  trail 
•f  twUe«,  areMnpanied  by  such  numbers  offoUaweri  as  formed 
an  anM,Y  of  six  Ihwauud  iHa.  In  their  presence  she  revoked 
hv'r  r«*ij;nalt«n  wflhe  emwn,  which  the  nobles  of  her  party 
decl«rv4  to  be  illrt^al  and  toiJ.  as  having  been  eitoited  by 
fear.  And  an  a*MKiutk<M  was  forw^l  (br  the  defenre  of  her 
penuH  and  auibitriiv,  >i;r*ed  by  nine  bbhops,  nine  earls, 
fi^kir^H  lords,  and  many  i^alWiuen  af  dislinclion. 

lu  (his  daH^-rwui  e\i<vnirv.  ilie  re^at  eoneerted  his  mcas' 
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sres  with  pradenee  and  aeted  with  vigour.  Re  soon  drew 
together  his  adherents  from  different  parts  of  the  kiDgdom, 
and  resolved  to  hazard  a  battle.  Mary  was  equally  desirous 
of  bringing  the  affair  to  a  speedy  decision.  In  her  situation 
no  resolution  eould  have  been  more  imprudent.  Her  cause 
was  rapidly  g-aining  ground ;  and  she  had  reason  to  expeet 
support  from  Franee.  She  had  much,  therefore,  to  hope,  and 
her  enemies  mueh  to  fear  from  the  protraction  of  the  war. 
But  the  rashness  of  Mary,  in  resolving  to  fight,  was  not  great* 
er  than  the  misconduct  of  her  general  in  the  battle.  Their 
fatal  temerity  led  them  to  attack  the  regent  in  a  strong  posi* 
tion  among  gardens  and  enclosures,  where  they  could  derive 
no  advantage  from  the  superior  number  of  their  cavalry : 
their  vanguard  rushing  impetuously  forward,  and  leaving  the 
main  body  far  behind,  was  soon  broken,  and  the  route  became 
general.*  Mary  viewed  from  an  eminence  what  passed  in 
the  field  with  emotions  not  easily  to  be  described.  When 
she  saw  the  army,  which  was  her  last  hope,  thrown  into 
irretrievable  confusion,  she  began  her  flight  with  the  utmost 
consternation,  and  made  no  stop  till  she'reached  the  abbey  of 
Dundrenan,  in  the  county  of  Galloway,  sixty  miles  from 
the  field  of  battle.  Here  she  began  to  reflect  on  her  situa* 
lion  ;  and  her  fears  impelled  her  to  adopt  a  measure  which 
proved  the  most  unfortunate  of  her  whole  life.  This  was 
her  retiring  into  England,  where  Elizabeth  is  said  to  have 
promised  her  such  a  reception  as  was  due  to  a  queen.f  Such 
a  step,  however,  might,  on  several  accounts,  have  appeared 
rash  and  dangerous.  Mary  was  conscious  of  having  endeav- 
oured by  her  intrigues  to  disturb  the  tranquillity  of  Eliza* 
beth's  reign,  and  to  advance  her  pretensions  to  the  English 
crown.  Elizabeth,  on  the  other  hand,  had  constantly  sup* 
ported  Mary^s  rebellious  subjects,  and  fomented  all  the 
troubles  in  which  her  affairs  had  been  involved.  From  these 
considerations,  it  appears  that  the  Scottish  queen  was  guilty 
of  a  great  act  of  imprudence  in  throwing  herself  into  the 

•  Mdv  Mem.  p.  181.    Buch.  lib  19. 

t  Camden,  p  489.  This  author  says  that  Elizabeth  promised  Maiy 
not  only  an  asylum,  but  alsu  a&sistance  But  Rapin  gives  no  credit  t» 
that  part  of  the  story.    Vide  Rap.  3  p.  83. 
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Jkandf  of  a  prineess,  who,  both  from  inelinatioii  and  interei t^ 
-was  her  enemj*  The  danger  of  tneh  a  step  was  so  elearlj 
teen  by  lords  Berries,  Fleming,  and  others  of  her  attendants, 
that  they  eonjured  her,  even  on  their  knees,  not  to  confide  in 
the  promises  or  generosity  of  Elizabeth*  But  Mary  was  in 
41  perplexing  sitoation.  She  dreaded  to  fall  a  seeond  time 
into  the  hands  of  her  exasperated  snbjeets :  to  eseape  into 
FraHee  was  almost  impossible :  England,  therefore,  was  the 
only  asylum  that  her  destiny  seemed  to  afford.  Imperioaa 
cirenmstanees  thus  directed  her  fatal  choice*  In  spite  of  the 
-entreaties  of  her  friends,  she  embarked  in  a  fishing  boat  at 
Kirkndbright,  and  with  about  twenty  attendants,* 

A.  1X^1568.  ^^^^^^  ^^^  following  day  at  Workington,  in  Cum- 
berland, from  whence  she  was  conducted  with 
every  mark  of  respect  to  Carlisle. 

This  digression  coneeming  the  affairs  of  Scotland  appear- 
ed  necessary,  in  order  not  only  to  exhibit  the  series  of  events 
by  which  the  qneen  of  England  got  possession  of  the  per- 
son of  so  dangerous  a  rival,  but  also  to  enable  the  reader  to 
judge  in  what  degree  Mary  is  entitled  to  the  commisseratton 
ef  posterity.!  Her  beauty  and  her  misfortunes  have  render- 
ed her  famous  in  history,  and  there  never  was  a  princess 
twkom  different  writers  have  been  more  solicitous  to  codemn 
•or  exculpate.  Religious  prejudice,  and  respect  for  the  fami- 
Jy  of  Stuart,  are  the  causes  of  this  variety  of  sentiment.  AI^ 
tinost  all  (he  Roman  catholic  writers  that  treat  of  these  af- 
fairs, endeavour  to  prove  that  Mary  was  innocent  of  the 
^murder  of  her  husband,  and  ascribe  that  crime  to  the  earl  of 
Murray ;  and  in  this  they  are  supported  by  Camden,  a  pro- 
testant  historian  of  great  reputation.  But,  it  must  be  ob- 
•verved,  that  Camden  wrote  his  annals  after  her  son  James 
had  ascended  the  English  throne.  Buchanan,  on  the  contra- 
rry,  plainly  asserts  that  Bothwell  committed  the  murder,  with 

•  Spotswood,  p.  217.    Andersun's  Collect,  vol.  4.  p.  2*  &c« 
f  For  more  particular  details  and  investigationa,  vide  Buchanan,  Keiths 
Mdvil,  Camden,  Knox,  Anders.  Collect  &c.    Among  more  modem  his- 
torians consult  Rapin's  Hist.  England,  vol.  2.  p.  69,  83,  and  B6bcrtson*s 
Hist.  Scotland,  voU  1.  p.  356^  to  vol,  ^  p.  130. 
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TUltirj^i  approbation,  and  Melville  intimates  the  same,  al- 
Aottgh  in  less  positive  terms  Whether  Mary  was  guilty  or 
not)  IS  therefore  known  only  to  the  searcher  of  hearts :  hot 
it  is  evident  that  a  variety  of  eireumstances  concur  to  turn 
the  balance  against  her  in  the  mind  of  the  impartial  inquirer, 
and  greatly  diminish  the  horror  which  Elizabeth^s  conduct  is 
otherwise  calculated  to  excite. 

Mary,  on  her  arrival  in  England,  wrote  a  long  letter  to 
the  queen,  representing  her  distressful  situation,  and  implor-' 
ing  protection  arid  aid.     An  affair  so  uncommon  and  so  unex- 
pected, demanded  the  attention  of  Elizabeth  and  her  council. 
Three  different  resolutions  might  have  been   taken  with  re» 
gard  to  the  fugitive  queen :  the  first  was  to  reinstate  her  on 
ber  throne  ;  the  second  to  remain  neuter  between  her  and  her 
tabjeets,  and  only  to  offer  her  an  asylum,  with  liberty  to  retire 
into  any  other  country ;  the  third  was  to  detain  her  in  England. 
Each  of  these  was  proposed,  and  its  probable   consequences 
investigated  with  the  most  minute  accuracy  by  Elizabeth  andl 
ber  ministers.     The  first  nright  have  seemed  the  most  gener* 
ons,  the  second  would  have  been  the  most   equitable ;  but 
generosity  and  justice  do  not  always  direct  the  determina- 
tions of  cabinets.     Elizabeth  regarded  her  own  security  as 
superior  to  every  other  consideration.    She  was  not  ignorant 
that  the  restoration  of  Mary  to  her  throne  would  render  her 
more  powerful  than  she  had  been  hefere  her  expulsion ;  and, 
as  the  gratitude  of  princes  is  seldom  strong  or  lasting,  a  re- 
gard to  her  own  interests  might  efface  her  obligations  to  her 
benefactress  from  her  memory,  and  prompt  Jber  to  revive  her 
own  pretensions  to  the  English  crown.*    To  suffer  her  to  re- 
tarn  without  assistance  to  Scotland,  or  to  retire  into  France 
Blight  be  equally  dangerous.    In  the  former  case  her  party  in 
Scotland  would  revive,  and  a  single  victory  might  render  her 
more  formidable  than  ever  t^  Elizabeth.  The  dangerous  con- 
sequences of  suffering  her  to  take  refuge  in  France  were  still 
more  obvious.  Honour,  friendship,  and  policy,  would  prompt 
Charles  IX.  to  lend  his  assistance  towards  restoring  his  sis*^ 

*  Burnet  says  this  was  her  first  intention.    Hist,  Rdl  3-  41^ 

you  IK  J? 
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ter-in-law  ancl  ally  to  her  throne.  la  that  ease^  Elizabetli 
would  see  a  Freneh  army  ovemwing  the  Scots,  and  ready  to 
enter  her  kingdom ;  and,  at  the  first  favourable  opportunity^ 
the  prinees  of  Lorrain  might  resume  their  ambitious  pro- 
jects, and  England  might  be  invaded  by  the  united  forces  of 
Franee  and  Scotland.  Nothing,  therefore,  but  the  detention 
of  the  Scottish  queen  could  satisfy  the  cautious  policy  of- 
Elizabeth.  Such  a  measure,  indeed,  was  calculated  to  excite 
the  indignation  of  Europe ;  but,  in  balancing  opposite  incon- 
▼enienees,  Elizabeth  and  her  council  eousidered  this  as  the 
least  dangerous,  and  accordingly  adopted  the  resolution  that 
teemed  the  most  expedient,  although  the  least  conformable  to 
honour  or  equity. 

In  order  to  dissemble  her  views,  and  eo^ur  her  proceed- 
ings with  an  appearance  of  justice  and  honour,  Elizabeth 
made  great  proiessions  of  friendship  to  the  captive  queeuy 
hut  refused  to  see  her  till  she  had  exculpated  herself  from 
the  charges  with  which  she  was  branded.  Commissionerf 
were  appointed  to  examine  the  affair,  and  conferences  for 
that  purpose  were  oppened  at  York,  where  the  regent  of  Scot- 
land  appeared  in  person,  accompanied  by  eleven  deputies. 
But,  in  consequence  of  the  remonstrance  of  the  duke  of  Nor- 
folk and  some  of  the  Scottish  lords,  the  regent  brought  no 
accusation  against  the  queen.  The  regent  was  then  invited 
to  London,  and  new  commissioners  were  appointed.  A  nevy 
examination  took  place  at  Hampton  court,  but  with  no  better 
success.*  Opposing  interests  and  intricate  cavils  prevented 
a  fair  investigation,  and  Mary,  by  suddenly  revoking  the  com- 
mission given  to  her  deputies,  and  excepting  against  the  Eng- 
lish commissioners,  unless  the  French  and  Spanish  ambassa- 
dors were  joined  with  them,  put  a  stop  to  the  proceedings. 
The  purpose  of  Elizabeth  was  answered,  as  the  affair,  being 
left  undecided,  afforded  her  a  pretext  for  detaining  Mary  as 
a  prisoner.  And  throughout  the  whole  business,  the  dissi- 
mulation of  Elizabeth  appears  to  have  been  carried  to  a 
lieight  which,  although  frequently  equalled,  hi|s  never  been 

*  Lesley's  Nej^ot  p.  24. 
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exceeded  in  any  teene  of  poIiUeal  iDtripie.*  Dor- 

'15SS^1587.  ^''S  ^^^  '^^S  spaee  of  eighteen  years,  the  reign  of 

Blisabeth  exhihits  a  long  series  of  political  ia^ 

trignes,  plots,  and  conspiracies,  which  repeatedly  endangered 

lier  life,  and  at  length  proved  fatal  to  that  of  the  Seottish 

•queen,  whose  min  was  not  less  owing  to  the  ill-judged  ef- 

foirts  of  her  friends,  than  to  the  makvoienee  of  her  enemies. 

The  doke  of  Norfolk,  who  expected  by  her  meana  to  ascend 

the  English  throne,  privately  negociated   a  marriage  with 

Mary,  and  she  attempted  to  break  off  that  which  she  had 

^eontractcd  with  Bothwell.  His  hopes  were  chiefly  founded  on 

the  intrigues  of  Rome,  and  the  arms  of  Spain  ;  but  the  spies 

of  Elisabeth  discovered  all  his  plans.    The  duke  was  in 

consequence  arrested,  brought  to   trial,  condemned,  and  exe^ 

cuted.    Although  the  duke  was  a  protestant,  and  died  in  the 

profession  of  that  religion,  yet  it  has  been  generally  suppos* 

^d,  that  tke  restoration  of  the  catholic  religion  was  to  be 

the  price  of  the  assistance  which  he  was  to  receive  from  the 

f\)pe  and  the  king  of  Spain.    On  the  scaffold,  however,  ha 

declared  that  he  never  had  such  an  intention.! 

This  unsuccessful  attempt  to  effect  the  liberation  of  Mary^ 
served  only  to  rivet  her  chains.  From  this  time  she  wag 
more  strictly  guarded,  and  no  person  was  permitted  to  see  her 
-but  in  the  presence  of  her  keepers.^  Mary  still  conceived  hopes 
Ihrni  fbreign  alliances.  Anew  conspiracy  was  formed,  in  which 
Anthony  Babington,  a  young  gentleman  in  Derbyshire,  was  one 
of  the  most  active  agents.  Six  desperadoes  were  to  assassinate 
Elizabeth :  Babington,  at  the  head  of  a  hundred  men,  was  to 
liberate  the  Scottish  queen ;  and  the  duke  of  Guise,  together 
with  the  prince  of  Parma,  were  to  invade  England.^  This  plot^ 
all  the  rest,  was  discovered  by  the  sagacity  of  EUza- 


*  For  the  particulars  of  these  affairs,  Tide  Caimkn  Ann.»Mely.  Mem. 
—and  among  modem  writers,  Robert.  Hist.  Scotland,  toL  % 

t  Although  the  duke  made  this  declaration  on  the  scaffold,  and  declar- 
ed* at  his  last  moments,  his  stedfast  adherence  to  the  protestant  religion^ 
tlapin,  perhaps  a  little  too  rashly,  supposes  the  design  of  restoring  the 
cath<4ic  worship.    Vol.  2.  p.  101. 

t  Stripe's  Mem.  2.  p.  50. 

4  Camden,  p.  $is. 
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betfc's  ministers,  and  the  vigilance  of  her  spies  |  and  fonrteetf 
of  the  conspirators  were  arrested,  tried,  condemned,  and  ex- 
ecuted. It  is  highly  probable,  that  Elizabeth  and  her  eoun- 
eil  had  previously  determined  to  put  the  queen  of  Scots  to 
death  on  the  first  plairaible  preteit.  Her  claim  to  the  ero^m 
of  England  rendered  her  a  rallying  point  to  all  that  was  dis- 
affected to  Elizabeth's  government,  to  all  that  were  desirous 
of  innovation,  and  to  desperadoes  of  every  description  who 
might  hope  to  derive  some  advantage  from  the  troubles  of  the 
state.  And  as  her  life  appeared  to  be  incompatible  with  the 
safety  of  Elizabeth,  it  was  determined  to  take  this  opportu- 
nity of  putting  her  tn  death  with  the  forms  of  justice.  Forty- 
two  members  of  parliament,  and  five  judges,  were  sent  to  the 
eastle  of  Fotheringay,  where  Mary  was  confined.  Before 
this  tribunal  the  Scottish  queen  waft  brought  to  her  trial,  and 
although  she  protested  against  its  authority,  yet  she  made  a 
defence.*  It  is  certain  that  they  had  no  right  to  try  the  sove- 
reign of  a  foreign  kingdom  ;  and  her  process  was  carried  on 
with  only  a  shew  of  equity.  She  constantly  denied  having 
taken  any  part  in  th<^  conspiracy  against  Elizabeth's  life  ; 
but  »he  indirectly  owned  that  she  had  not  refused  the  oiler 
of  foreign  assistance  in  order  to  procure  her  liberty.  It  would 
be  useless  to  enter  into  the  particulars  of  thi»  trial.  The 
death  of  Mary  was,  without  doubt,  predetermined'.  It  suffi- 
ces, therefore*  to  say,  that  she  was  condemned,  and  beheaded 
in  one  of  the  rooms  of  her  prison.  In  her  last  momenta, 
she  displayed  an  undaunted  fortitude,  and  declared  that  she 
died  in  the  catholic  faith.  Elizabeth  carried  on  her  dissim- 
ulation to  the  last ;  and  by  her  indirect  and  contradictory 
orders,  so  managed  the  aftair,  as  to  throw  the  blame  of  this 
tragedy  on  Davison,  the  secretary  of  state.  On  hearing  of 
Mary's  execution,  she  burst  into  tears,  and  shewed  every 
token  of  an  immoderate  grief.  She  drove  the  privy  counsel- 
lors out  of  her  presence,  and  wrote  an  apology  to  the  king  of 
Scotland,  in  order  to  exculpate  herself  of  the  blame  of  hia 
mother's  execution,  which  she  calls  a  ^^  miserable  accident 

« 

*  For  accounti  of  &iary*s  trial,  vide  Thuanus,  lib.  86,  and  Cam*  p. 
5tO»Sbc. 
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that  had  happened  contrary  to  her  intentions.*'*  Davison 
was  eited  to  appear  in  the  Star-ehamber  to  answer  to  the 
ehai^  of  disobedience.  It  was  alleged  against  him,  that 
the  queen,  never  intending  that  Mary,  although  eondemned, 
should  be  put  to  death,  had^  for  the  preventing  of  dangers^ 
commanded  a  warrant  to  be  made  out  and  committed  it  to 
his  care  and  secrecy ;  but  that  he  had  communicated  it  to  the 
privy  council,  and  put  it  in  execution  without  her  knowledge. 
Sapposing  this  to  have  been  the  case,  the  counsellors  were 
not  less  in  fault  than  the  secretary,  who  had  acted  only  ac- 
cording to  their  direction.  Davison,  however,  was  made  the 
only  sacrifice :  he  was  eondemned  to  be  fined  ten  thousand 
pounds,  and  to  be  imprisoned  during  the  queen's  pleasure. 
A  judicious  historian  conjectures,  that  if  any  precipitation 
took  place  in  respect  of  the  execution  of  the  Scottish  queen, 
it  ought  to  be  ascribed  to  Burleigh,  Walsingham,  and  a  few 
•tkers,  who  had  acted  so  openly  against  her,  as  to  have  rea- 
son to  fear  that  they  should  be  totally  ruined  if  she  should 
ever  ascend  the  English  throne.t  But  all  the  transactions 
relating  to  this  unfortunate  princess,  are  involved  in  the  ob- 
acnrity  of  mysterious  intrigue.^  This  only  is  certain,  that 
•be  fell  a  victim  to  political  interests.  The  death  of  the 
Beottish  queen  has  impressed  on  the  character  of  Elizabeth 
a  stain  which  neither  her  dissimulation  nor  the  prosperity  of 
her  reign  conld  ever  wash  away.  But  although  the  exeeu- 
tioD  of  Mary  could  not  be  justified  by  any  national  law,  and 
must  be  considered  only  as  a  measure  of  expediency,  yet,  iir 
taking  a  more  enlarged  view  of  divine  and  universal  equity, 
Elizabeth  seems  to  have^been  an  instrument  in  the  hand  of 
providence,  for  inflicting  punishment  on  a  criminal  whom  hu- 
man laws  could  not  reach.  While  we  lament  the  misfortunes 
of  Mary,  we  ought  to  consider,  that  if  the  schemes  of  her 
and  her  friends  had  succeeded,  Elizabeth  would  have  met 

*  Raptn»  2.  p.  133. 

t  Und&l's  notes  on  Rapin,  2.  p.  133.  note  2. 

*  The  curious  reader  may  peruse  Camden's  Ann.  of  Eliz.— Mel.  MeOj^. 

And.  Collect Strype's  Mem.— Burnetts  Histw  Ref.— Thuanus  Hht^-^ 

Bucfaan.  (|c. 
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with  no  milder  a  f^te.  We  are  too  ready  to  eemure  and  eoO'* 
demn  the  actions  of  princes^  without  considering  the  dBBcnlt 
and  dangerous  situations  in  which  they  often  are  placed,  and 
to  sympathize  with  the  unhappy,  without  considering  that 
their  misfortunes  are,  for  the  most  part,  the  effects  of  their 
follies  or  crimes,  and  that  if  success  had  crowned  their  pro* 
jcetsand  efforts,  they  would  have  shewn  as  little  mercy 
as  they  experienced.  In  the  contests  of  those  who  are 
regarded  as  the  heroes  and  heroines  of  history,  one  must 
rise  and  another  must  fall :  the  issue  is  only  their  chance  in 
the  lottery  of  ambition:  those  who  are  unsuccessful  are 
seldom  entitled  to  a  high  degree  of  commisseration ;  hut  may 
often  be  considered  as  instances  of  the  retribute  justice  of 
providence. 

The  long  period  which  had  elapsed  since  the  accession  of 
Elizabeth,  had  been  consumed  in  negooiations  aad  political 
intrigues  abroad  and  at  home.    The  queen  had  sent  a  body  of 
troops  to  assist  the  Flemings  in  their  revolt  against  Spain  $ 
but  under  the  specious  pretext   of  preventing  them  front 
throwing  themselves  into  the  arms  of  France.    Philip  pre- 
tended to  be  satisfied  with  this  excuse ;  but  he  returned  the 
favour  by  fomenting  a  rebellion  in  Ireland,  which,  however^ 
was  not  productive  of  any  considerable  effect.    In  England 
one  plot  succeeded  another,  with  a  rapidity  of  which  few 
reigns  have  afforded  any  examples.    But  such  was  the  cau- 
tious vigilance  of  Elizabeth  and  her  ministers,  that  every 
conspiracy  againt  her  crown  and  her  life  was  timely  discov- 
ered.    These  plots,  in  which  the  catholics  were  always  con- 
cerned, occasioned  several  severe  laws  to  be  made  against 
them ;  and  in  some  instances,  they  were  rigorously  executed. 
But  in  persecuting  the  catholics,  Elizabeth  was  impelled  by 
political  not  by/'eligious  motives.    In  the  beginning  of  her 
reign,  she  had  set  them  an  example  df  justice  and  modera- 
tion, which  it  would  have  been  their  interest  as  well  as  their 
duty  to  imitate.    The  payment  of  the  pensions  assigned  to 
the  monks  at  the  dissolution  of  the  monasteries  was,  at  that 
time,  totally  neglected,  and  many  of  those  unhappy  meui 
who  had  been  educated  in  solitude  and  ignorance,  y\ere  starv- 
ing in  old  age.    Elizabeth  being  informed  of  their  distressful 
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utvatioD,  ordered  that  their  pensions  should  he  paid  with 
ponetoality,  together  with  all  arrears  unjustly  detained.  But 
the  multiplied  plots  against  her  throne  and  her  life^  impelled 
her  to  eommenee  a  rigorous  persecution  against  the  eatholies* 
Among  other  severe  laws  enaneted  against  those  of  that  per- 
suasion, ail  eatholie  priests  were  ordered  to  depart  the  realm, 
within  forty  days,  their  return  suhjeeted  them  to  the  penalties 
of  high  treason,  and  the  harbouring  of  them  was  deelared  to 
be  felony.  Thus  the  cruelties  committed  by  the  catholics 
in  the  reign  of  queen  Mary  were  retaliated  on  them  in  the 
days  of  her  sister  Elizabeth.  Such  are  the  effects  produced 
by  blending  religion  with  politics,  and  making  it  an  engine 
for  exciting  commotions  in  the  state. 

Elizabeth  had  sent  troops  into  the  Netherlands 
'to  support  the  revolted  Flemings ;  but  no  direct 
war  had  yet  taken  place  between  England  and  Spain,  al« 
though  there  had  been  repeated  acts  of  hostility.  The  cele- 
brated Drake  amassed  immense  wealth  by  plundering  the 
Spanish  ships  and  settlements  in  his  memorable  voyage 
round  the  world.*  And  Philip  sent  a  small  body  of  troops 
into  Ireland  to  excite  a  rebellion  in  that  country.  They 
were  joined  by  a  few  Irish  ;  but  they  were  soon  compelled  to 
surrender.  The  English,  however,  tarnished  their  success  by 
their  eruelty.  Under  the  pretence  of  the  difficulty  of  keep- 
ing them  prisoners,  they  pot  the  Spaniards  to  the  sword,  and 
hanged  the  Irish.  An  English  fleet  had  been  sent  out  in 
1680,  under  the  command  of  the  earl  of  Carlisle  and  Sir 
Francis  Drake,  who  captured  St.  Jago,  one  of  the  Cape 
Verd  islands,  as  also  the  city  of  St.  Domingo,  in  Hispaniola, 
and  the  town  of  Carthagena,  in  the  province  of  Terra  Fir« 
ma,  besides  burning  the  settlements  of  St.  Antonio  and 
St.  Helena,  in  Florida,  and  returned  to  England  with  a 
booty, valued  at  sixty  thousand  pounds  sterling.  But  the 
Dutch  did  not  receive  from  the  aid,  which  Elizabeth  had 
furnished,  all  the  benefit  that  they  expected.  The  earl  of 
Lieeester,  the  general,  aimed  at  the  dictatorship  of  the  coun- 

*  Dnke  returned  from  his  celebrated  Toyage  round  the  world  in  1681.' 
He  was  the  first  Englishman  thatcircumnaTigated  the  globe. 
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ardon^;  and  it  wta  therefore  resolTedy  that  if  the  Spaniards 
effeeted  a  landing,  the  eonntry  should  be  laid  waste  before 
them,  in  order  to  prevent  them  from  proenring  any  subsist* 
onee  exeept  from  their  fleet. 

On  the  3d  of  June,  1688,  the  inyineible  armada  sailed  out 
of  the  Tagus.  But  it  had  not  been  many  days  at  sea  befora 
it  was  dispersed  by  a  storm.  The  scattered  ships  being  re- 
assembled and  repaired,  the  duke  of  Medina  CcbU  sailed  on 
the  12th  July  from  Comnna.  On  the  19th  the  Spanish  fleet 
entered  the  channel,  and  on  the  j^Oth  appeared  in  sight  of 
tiie  English,  who  let  it  pass  in  order  to  follow  it  before  tha 
wind.  Several  desultory  actions  took  place,  in  which  the 
Spaniards  gained  no  advantage.  The  Spanish ,  admiral 
steered  for  the  Flemish  coast,  in  order  to  facilitate  the  em- 
barkation of  the  duke  of  Parma.  But  white  the  Spaniards 
lay  at  anchor  off  Calais,  the  English  admiral  sent,  in  th» 
night,  eight  fire-ships  into  the  midst  of  their  fleet.  As  9wm 
as  the  Spaniards  perceived  their  approach  they  instantly  cut 
their  cables  and  stood  out  to  sea,  and  their  fleet  was  totally 
dispersed.*  Some  of  the  ships  stood  to  the  north,  several  of 
the  others  were  wrecked  on  the  coasts  of  Flanders  and  Zea* 
land.  Some  also  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Zealanders.  The 
duke  of  Medina  Coeli  now  seeing  it  impossible  to  execute 
his  project,  steered  to  the  north ;  and  after  being  pursued  by 
the  English  till  he  had  passed  the  frith  of  Edinburgh,  he 
sailed  round  the  coasts  of  Scotland  and  Ireland,  and  return- 
ed to  Spain  with  only  sixty  ships,  the  miserable  remains  of 
that  formidable  fleet  which  the  arrogance  of  Philip  had 
stiled  invincible. 

From  this  period  England  may  date  her  naval  superiority, 
which,  although  it  has  often  been  disputed,  has  still  been 
preserved  in  spite  of  the  efforts  of  every  competitor.  The 
English  now  shewed  the  Spaniards  that  they  could  attack  as 
well  as  defend.  Drake  and  Norris  with  an  English  and 
l>utch  fleet  burned  the  town  of  Yigo,  and  plundered  sever- 
al places  on  the  coasts  of  Spain  and  Portugal.  But  in 
this  expedition  they  lost  sis  thousand  of  their  men  by  sick' 

•  Vide  Camden,p.  543      547. 
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fiess,  and  althoagh  their  booty  was  eonsiderable,  it  wj^s  hard- 
ly saffieient  to  pay  the  expense  of  their  equipment.*  The 
Englif  b,  however,  under  different  commanders,  harrassed  the 
eoasts  of  Spain  and  the  Spanish  settlements,  and  captu  red 
many  of  their  ships  that  were  brining  home  the  rich  prow 
dnee  of  the  American  mines.  In  France,  Elizabeth,  by  giv- 
ing assistance  to  Henry  IV.  counteracted  the  ambitious  de- 
signs of  Philip,  who  had  formed  the  project  of  uniting  that 
kingdom  to  Spain,  or  at  least  of  placing  his  daughter 
Isabella  on  its  thronct  Philip  seeing  his  plans  every  where 
diseoneerted  by  Elizabeth,  resumed  his  project  of  invasion^ 
But  the  queen,  resolving  not  to  wait  the  attack,  sent  out  a 
formidable  armament  against  Cadiz,  where  the  Spaniards 
were  making  vast  preparations.  The  English  fleet  was  com- 
manded by  the  high  admiral  Howard,  and  the  earl  of  Essex 
was  general  of  the  land  forces.^  This  expedition  was  at- 
tended with  the  most  brilliant  success :  the  English  appear- 
ing unei^etedly  before  Cadiz,  destroyed  the  ships  in  the 
harbour,  and  then  took  and  plundered  the  city.  Twelve  hun- 
dred pieces  of  eannon  were  taken  or  sunk  in  the  sea.  Two 
l^alleons  were  taken  by  the  English :  thirteen  ships  of  war. 
eleven  large  vessels  freighted  for  the  Indies,  with  all  the  war- 
like stores  prepared  for  the  invasion  of  England  or  Ireland 
were  destroyed.  The  loss  which  the  Spaniards  sustjgiined  09 
this  occasion  was  estimated  at  twenty  millions  of  ducats^ 
which,  in  that  age,  was  considered  as  an  enpri^ons  suni.$ 

Though  Elizabeth  was  now  triumphant  abroad,  yet  domes- 
tic affairs  continued  to  create  disturbances  which  embittered 
the  last  years  of  her  reign.  The  earl  gf  Tyr-ouen  pr  Tyrone, 
an  Irish  chieftain  of  great  power  and  influenee  in  that  country^ 
had  long  set  at  open  defiance  the  authority  of  Elizabeth, 
and  had  at  length  induced  the  whole  province  of  MuQster  to 

■ 

^Cunden^p.  555.— Rapiii,  2.  p.  138 

t  Henaolt  Ab  Chron.  An.  Henaul  tails  this  princess  Clara  Eugenia, 
Her  name  was  Clara  Isabella  Eogenia. 

^  The  fleet  sailed  irom  {nymouth  on  the  3d  June,  1596. 

§  The  eaii  of  Essex  proposed*  in  a  council  of  war,  to  keep  possession 
af  Cadiz ;  but  the  general  desire  of  retumin|^  to  England  caused  the  pre^ 
posal  to  be  rejected.    Rapin  2.  p.  146. 
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join  in  hit  reroU*  The  whole  island^  indeed,  seemed  readjr  to 
shake  off  the  English  yoke;  and  the  qneen  and  her  eoaneil 
pereeived,  that  without  vigorous  measures,  Ireland  would  ho 
inevitably  lost.  It  was,  therefore,  resolved  to  send  out  an 
active  general,  with  an  army  sufficient  to  suppress  the  rebel- 
lion, and  the  command  was  given  to  the  earl  of  Essex,  whose 
history  forms  no  inconsiderable  feature  in  that  of  Elizabeth's 
reign. 

Robert  D'Evereux,  earl  of  Essex,  was  of  a  noble  and  an« 
eient  family,  originally  settled  at  Evereux,  in  Normandy,  front 
whence  its  surname  was  derived.  This  nobleman  was  youngt 
active,  handsome,  witty,  and  eloquent :  his  genius  was  bold 
and  enterprising,  his  manners  were  elegant,  and  his  views  as- 
piring and  ambitious  :  in  the  field  and  at  court  he  ever  ap- 
peared with  superior  lustre.  Elizabeth  had  long  shewn  him 
marks  of  favour  which  seemed  to  indicate  something  more 
than  esteem :  in  the  masks  which  were  performed  at  eourtf 
the  queen  and  the  earl  were  generally  coupled  as  partners  | 
and  although  she  was  upwards  pf  sixty,  and  he  not  half  so 
old,  the  flatteries  of  the  world  and  her  own  vanity  caused  her 
to  forget  their  disparity  of  age.  His  interest  in  the  queen*a 
heart  promoted  his  interests  in  the  state :  and  he  soon  acquired 
an  ascendancy  in  the  councils.  But  his  arrogance,  in  the  end, 
proved  the  cause  of  his  ruin.  In  a  debate  concerning  the 
choice  of  a  person  to  be  sent  to  Ireland,  the  earl  being  imable 
to  bring  her  to  his  opinion,  turned  his  back  with  such  an  air 
pf  contempt,  that  the  queen,  provoked  at  his  insolence,  gave 
him  a  box  on  the  ear.  The  earl  immediately  clapping  his 
hand  on  his  sword,  swore  that  he  would  not  have  suffered  such 
an  indignity  from  Henry  YIII.  and  instantly  retired  from  court. 
The  lord  privy  seal  sent  him  a  letter  expostulating  with  him 
,on  his  conduct,  and  advising  him  to  ask  pardon  for  his  offence. 
Bssex  returned  an  answer,  in  which  he  spoke  of  the  queen  in 
puch  disrespectful  terms  as  could  only  tend  to  widen  the  breach 
At  length,  however,  he  made  his  submission,  and  was  not 
only  readmitted  to  favour,  but  appointed  to  the  office  of  lord 
deputy  of  Ireland. 

The  designs  of  the  earl  of  Essex  have  never  been  clearly 
developed.    By  the  affability  of  his  manners  he  was  heeoiie 
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Xhe  idol  of  the  people,  aod  lie  is  sopposed  to  have  solleited 
the  eommand  in  Ireland  in  order  to  gain  the  affeetions  rf 
the  soldiery,  and  have  an  army  devoted  to  his  service.— 
About  the  end  of  March  he  departed  for  Ireland 
*  with  an  army  of  twenty  thousand  foot  and  one 
thousand  three  hundred  horse,  a  more  formidable  force  than 
the  English  had  ever  before  sent  to  that  island.  The  earl, 
howojrer,  performed  nothing  of  moment ;  and  instead  of  at- 
tacking Tyrone  he  concluded  a  truce  with  that  rebel  chief. 
Such  conduct  had  been  so  little  eipected  from  a  general  who 
bad  ever  been  distinguished  by  his  activity  and  enterprising 
spirit,  that  the  court  began  to  suspect  him  of  ill  designs ; 
and  his  enemies  spared  no  pains  to  foment  these  suspicions* 
JBssex,  on  receiving  this  intelligence,  returned  to  England  to 
justify  himself  without  asking  leave  of  the  queen.  On  his 
arrival  he  was  arrested,  and  after  being  tried  before  a  spe- 
cial commission,  and  found  guilty  of  disobedience,  was  con- 
demned to  imprisonment  during  the  queen's  pleasure.  The 
earl  received  this  chastisement  with  so  much  humility,  that 
the  queen,  whose  affection  for  him  was  not  extinguished, 
left  him  entirely  at  liberty,  and  only  forbade  him  to  appear 
at  court.  His  impatience,  however,  soon  precipitated  him 
into  dangerous  projects.  His  house  became  the  rendezvous 
of  all  who  were  disaffected  to  the  queen  and  her  ministers. 
These  proceedings  could  not  be  kept  secret,  as  his  enemies 
had  spies  who  frequented  his  house,  watched  all  his  ac- 
tions, and  reported  his,  words  with  malicious  aggravation. 
Among  other  expressions  some,  either  true  or  forged,  were 
capable  of  making  him  forfeit  for  ever  the  affection  of  the 
queen.  She  was  told  that  the  earl  had  said  ^'  she  was 
grown  an  old  woman,  and  no  less  crooked  and  distorted  in  her 
mind  than  in  her  body.'*  Such  words  could  never  be  forgiv- 
en by  Elizabeth.  Although  she  was  now  verging  toward 
seventy,  she  could  not  bear  to  be  thought  either  old  or  ugly ; 
and  to  express  a  contempt  for  her  person  was  the  surest  way 
to  forfeit  her  favour. 

The  earl  of  Essex  having  composed  a  council,  consisting 
of  the  earl  of  Southampton  and  some  others  of  his  parti- 
sans, it  was  resolved  to  seize  the  person  of  the  queen.    But 
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finding  that  the  plot  was  ditcorered,  ke  rushed  out  from  his 
house  into  the  Strand*  with  about  three  hundred  of  his 
IHendsy  and  marched  into  the  eity,  hoping  to  be  supported 
by  the  citizens.  Finding  that  no  one  joined  him^  he  resolv^ 
ed  to  return  to  his  house ;  but  on  coming  to  Ludgate  he  found 
chains  drawn  across  the  street,  and  a  body  of  soldiers  posted 
to  oppose  his  passage.  Essex  and  his  partisans  attacked 
them  sword  in  hand,  but  without  success.  Finding  it  impos- 
sible to  force  his  way,  he  retreated  to  Queenhithe,  where  he 
took  boat  with  a  few  of  his  followers,  the  rest  being  disper- 
sed, and  went  to  his  own  house,  which  was  immediately  af- 
ter inyested  by  the  lord  admiral.  The  conspirators  bein^ 
summoned  to  surrender,  they  answered,  that  their  intention 
was  to  die  with  their  arms  in  their  hands,  and  the  lor4 
Sands,  in  particular,  represented  to  the  earl  of  Essex  that 
it  was  more  honourable  to  fall  by  the  sword  than  the  ax.  But 
the  earl,  suddenly  cihan^ng  his  mind,  surrendered  on  condi- 
tion of  civil  treatment  and  a  legal  trial,  and  that  Aston,  a 
presbyterian  minister,  should  be  sent  to  comfort  him  in  pri* 
son.  The  principal  conspirators  were  eonyeyed  in  boats  td 
the  Tower  $  the  rest  were  committed  to  different  prisons* 
The  earls  of  Essex  and  Southampton  were  shortly  after 
brought  to  trial  and  condemned  to  die  as  traitors.  Influenced 
by  the  admonitions  of  Aston,  the  minister,  Essex  appeared 
yery  penitent,  and,  through  the  fear  of  damnation,  not  onlj 
confessed  his  guilt,  but  named  alt  the  persons  concerned  in  tho 
^nspiracy,  some  of  whom  had  never  been  suspected.    On 

the  day  appointed  for  his  execution,  the  queen  ap- 
;^.  d/iqqi,  peared  irresolute.    She  sent  to  the  lieutenant  of 

the  Tower  to  countermand  the  execution,  but  pres- 
ently after  ordered  him  to  proceed.  This  irresolutiop,  pre- 
tended or  real,  has  afforded  matter  for  a  number  of  plays 
and  romances,  in  which  Elizabeth,  although  in  her  sixty- 
eighth  year,  is  represented  as  struggling  between  love  and 
anger ;  and  some  of  these  tales,  formed  in  the  imagination 
<»f  writers,  have  been  adopted  in  history.    Her  hesitation^ 

*  His  house  was  near  Temple  Bar,  m  the  place  now  occupied  by  0'Er-^ 
crem-court*  Essex  qtKct* 
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iioweTer,  did  not  save  this  unfortunate  and  infatuated  noble^ 
man:  Bbe  eonld  not  but  resent  his  eontemptuous  ingratitude; 
and  she  foand  his  life  inconsistent  with  her  safetj.  He  was 
therefore  beheaded  pursuant  to  his  sentenee^  and  died  with 
every  mark  of  sincere  contrition.* 

Thus  ended  the  life  and  the  projects  of  the  celebrated  earl 
of  Essex— projects  that  were  never  fully  known;  but  what- 
aver  they  were,  nothing  could  be  worse  concerted  than  the 
plan  of  carrying  them  into  execution*  It  appears,  indeed, 
that  this  nobleman,  notwithstanding  his  brilliant  qualities, 
was  not  endowed  with  the  calm  prudence,  and  patient  perse- 
Terance,  requisite  for  the  accomplishment  of  great  undertak- 
ings. He  seems  to  have  been  more  the  knight<*errant,  than 
the  general  or  statesman*  His  whole  conduct  through  life 
shews  him  to  have  been  fickle,  vain,  haughty,  and  impa- 
tient; and  thr  implicit  confidence  which  he  placed  in  the 
minister  whom  he  chose  for  his  spiritual  guide,  indicates  that 
he  was  tinctured  with  fanaticism,  which  caused  marshal  Bi- 
ron  to  observe  that  his  behaviour  at  his  death,  would  have 
l)een  more  becoming  in  a  monk  than  a  soldienf 

After  the  death  of  this  favourite,  Elizabeth  is  said  t<» 
have  appeared  pensiye  and  melancholy.  She  survived  him 
only  two  years ;  and  historians  forgetting  that  old  women 
must  die,  represent  her  sorrow  for  his  tragical  exit  as  the 
cause  of  her  dissolution.  Other  circumstances,  however, 
concurred  to  wound  her  feelings.  In  regard  to  public  affairs, 
her  reign  was  prosperous  to  its  conclusion.  The  naval  war 
against  Spain  was  continued  with  success,  and  the  famoua 
Irish  rebels  the  earl  of  Tyrone,  was  compelled  to  make  hb 

*  The  earl  of  Southampton  was  kept  in  prison,  and  at  length  pardon^ 
od;  only  a  few  of  the  other  conspirators  were  executed*  the  rest  were 
^nished  by  fines,  &c. 

t  It  has  been  supposed  that  the  design  of  the  earl  of  Essex  was  to  de- 
throne  Elizabeth,  and  to  pUce  the  king  of  Scotland  on  the  throne ;  and 
that  be  had  entered  into  a  treaty  with  that  monarch.  Nothing  of  this* 
however,  is  certain.  It  seems  rather  that  the  earl  had  only  intended  to 
make  use  of  James's  title,  in  order  to  ruin  Elizabeth,  and  then  to  set  the 
•rown  on  his  own  head,  as  he  could  trace  bis  desoent  fivm  Edward  III' 
^3de  Bapin,  2.  p.  149  and  1 58. 
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flnbaiisaioii*      But,  notwithataBcKng    the  prosperity  of   her 
govemment,  Elizabeth  had  the  mortifieation  to  see  hergelf 
grossly  neglected  by  most  of  her  eoartiers,  who  judging, 
horn  her  age  and  deelining  health,  that  she  had  not  long  to 
live,  eoarted  with  emulation  the  faroor  of  the  king  of  Scot- 
land, the  presumptive  heir  to  her  crown.  After  having  named 
that  prince  as  her  successor,  she  expired  in  the 
A? iTiW^  seventieth  year  of  her  age,  and  the  forty-fourth  of 
her  reign* 
In  the  annals  of  Europe,  we  scarcely  find  a  crowned  head 
whose  character  has  been  more  variously  depicted  than  that 
of  Elizabeth.    Religions  prejudice  has  been  the  chief  cause 
of  this  difference  among  historians.    The  catholics  repre- 
sent her  as  the  greatest  of  tyrants,  the  protestants  regard  her 
as  the  paragon  of  sovereigns.    Both  parties  have  carried  too 
Ikr  their  censure  and  their  applause.    She  possessed  a  sound 
judgment  and  extensive  erudition,  being  well  acquainted  with 
the  Latin  and  Greek  languages.*    Her  whole  conduct,  from 
the  beginning  to  the  end  of  her  reign,  shews  her  to  have  been 
a  consummate  politician*    She  was  completely  mistress  of 
die  art  of  dissimulation,  an  art  so  necessary  to  the  rulers  of 
mankind.    But  her  dissimulation  was  exercised  for  the  pre- 
servation of  her  crown  and  the  prosperity  of  her  kingdom, 
rather  than  for  the  invasion  of  the  property  of  her  neigh- 
bours.   Her  art  of  government,  and  the  whole  system  of  her 
polities  consisted  of  three  leading  maxims,  from  which  she 
Ivas  never  known  to  deviate.    These  w^ere  to  secure  the  af- 
fections of  her  subjects,  to  be  frugal  of  her  treasures,  and  to 
excite  dissensions  among  her  enemies.    In  all  these  mea- 
sures she  succeeded  to  her  wish.     By  her  economy  she  gain- 
ed the  love  and  confidence  of  her  people ;  and  her  parlia- 
ments never  withheld  those  subsidies  which  they  knew  would 
be  employed  for  the  benefit  of  the  state.  Her  frugality,  how* 
ever,  did  not  prevent  her  from  keeping  a  brilliant  court  Owl 
the  contrary,  her  skilful  economy  enabled  her  to  display  a 

*  She  shewed  M.  de  CoUgnon  a  Latin  translation  of  Bome  of  the  trag 
edies  of  Sophocles*  and  of  two  of  Demosthenea'a  orations  which  was 
her  own  performance,  as  also  a  Greek  epigram  of  her  own  composing. 
Henault  Ab.  Chron.  An.  1603. 
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•pletidour  and  magnifieenee  which  reviired  the  idea  of  the 
times  of  ehivalry.  Elizabeth  was  greater  in  her  public  than 
in  her  private  character ;  and,  notwithstanding  her  excellent 
sense,  she  had  never  the  disceniment  to  discover  her  want 
of  beaoty.  Her  vanity  in  this  respect  remained  undiminished 
by  age ;  and  to  flatter  her  charms,  even  on  the  verge  of  scTr 
enty,  was  the  surest  method  of  gaining  her  favour.  Her 
morals  have  sometimes  been  the  subject  of,  perhi^s,  ground- 
less censure,  and  sometimes  of  fulsome  panegyric,  both  which 
have  been  lavished  on  her  character  by  prejudiced  historians. 
Her  affections  for  her  male  favourites  has  been  represented 
by  her  panegyrists  as  purely  platonic,  while  those  who  in- 
dulge in  sarcasm  shrewdly  observe  that  her  extreme  partiali- 
ty for  the  handsomest  men  of  her  court,  although  they  had 
no  other  merit,  indicated  a  taste  for  pleasures  not  merely 
ideal.  It  is,  however,  remarkable,  that  alUiough  she  delight- 
ed in  seeing  lovers  at  her  feet,  she  rejected  or  evaded  every 
proposal  of  marriage,  and  would  never  yield  to  the  solieitai^ 
tions  of  the  parliament  for  that  purpose.  As  to  her  religion 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  she  was  a  protestant  $  but  her 
zeal  seems  to  have  been  as  much  the  effect  of  policy  as  of 
persuasion.  She  cannot  be  acquitted  of  the  charge  of  per- 
secution ;  but  this  religious  intolerance  was  the  vice  of  both 
catholics  and  protestants  in  that  fanatical  age.  This  was  a 
necessary  consequence  of  confounding  religion  with  polities  ; 
for  although  it  cannot  be  denied  that  a  considerable  number 
of  catholics  were  put  to  death  in  Elizabeth's  reign,  yet  there 
was  scarcely  one  but  what  suffered  for  treasonable  plots  and 
conspiracies.  In  the  first  eleven  years  of  her  reign,  not  one 
catholic  was  persecuted  for  religion.*  But  at  length  she  de- 
parted from  her  tolerant  principles,  and  became  a  furious 
persecutor  not  only  of  the  Romanists,  who  had  exasperated 
her  by  repeated  provocations,  but  also  of  such  protestants  as 
dissented  in  some  points  from  the  established  church,  and 
who  were  distinguished  by  the  name  of  Puritans.  In  the 
year  ffiSZ,  a  statute  was  enacted  by  the  parliament,  subjeet- 

*  Sixty-two  priests  suffered  death,  and  fif^-five  were  bamsbed  in  the 
■ext  twenty  years  of  Elizabeth's  reign.    Camden,  p.  ^9. 
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ing  to  a  penalty  of  twenty  pounds  per  montb,  those  who  ab* 
seiited  themselves  from  their  parish  churches  on  the  days 
appointed  for  divine  service.  And  another  act  of  ±993^ 
subjected  all  such  offenders  to  imprisonment  until  they  con- 
formed to  the  established  church :  if  they  refused  they  wera 
to  be  banished  the  realm^  and  deemed  guilty  of  felony  if  they 
returned.  Thus  was  seen  established  in  England  the  mon* 
^rotts  phoenomenon  of  a  protestant  inquisition;  and  the 
seventies  which  then  began  to  be  exercised  on  the  non-con- 
formists produced  terrible  effects  in  the  succeeding  reigns. 
Nor  was  she  less  jealous  of  her  tempoi;al  than  of  her  spiri- 
tual authority.  In  politics,  a»  well  as  in  religion,  her  max- 
ims of  government  were  arbitrary  i .  and  she  frequently  in- 
timidated parliament  by  imprisoning  the  members.*  Her 
Tices,  however,  were  those  of  the  times  ;  and  her  system  of 
politics  war  well  adapted  to  her  circurostanceff.t  Notwith- 
standing her  faults,  which  were  not  few  in  number,  the  king^ 
4om  flourished  and  grew  formidable  under  her  administra- 
tion. And  England  ranks  Elizabeth  among  the  greatest  of 
her  monarchs. 

The  character  of  the  English  nation,  during  this  period,  is 
more  worthy  of  attention  and  praise  than  that  of  the  prin- 
cess who  swayed  the  sceptre^  It  exhibits  the  glorions  and 
interesting  spectacle  of  a  people  emerging  from  barbarity  to 
civilization^  from  ignorance  to  science  and  learning.  The 
▼ices  and  virtues,  the  happiness  or  misery  of  a  nation,  de- 
pends in  part,  but  not  wholly  on  the  disposition  of  the  sove« 
raign.  Many  causes  must  concur  to  produce  these  important 
effects.  It  was  not  owing  to  Elizabeth  alone  that  England 
owed  its  rising  prosperity.  This  was  an  age  in  which  a  new 
illumination  '  had  just  been  diffused,  and  a  new  spirit  of  ad- 
venture excited  throughout  Europe.  The  revival  of  learning, 
and^its  dissemination  by  printing,  had  enlightened  the  minds 
of  the  people :  the  reformation  had  given  rise  to  independence 

*  MiUAr»8  Hist.  Eng  Gov.  2.  p.  454. 

f  Mr.  Hume  says  that  Glizaljeth  possess^  eveiy  power  except  that  of 
imposing^  taxes,  and  compares  her  goyemment  to  that  of  Ttulcey.  Hume 
Hist.  Eng.  vol.  5.  Appendix.  This,  however,  is  a  mistake,  Elizabeth  did 
not  possess  the  power  of  legi^iijn. 
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of  Aoaglit;  and  the  discovery  of  Ameriea  had  extended  the 
sphere  of  commereial  speculation.  England  was  not  among 
the  nations  that  first  profited  by  this  conenrrenee  of  faroara* 
ble  cireumstanee ;  but,  amidst  the  general  resuscitation  of. 
Europe,  she-eould  not  remain  long  in  a  state  of  apathy.  In 
the  reign  of  Elieabeth,  the  people,  as  it  were  by  a  sudden 
impulse,  began  to  exert  all  their  native  vigour,  and  genius  put 
forth  all  its  powers.  An  increasing  commerce  produced  an 
influx  of  wealth  and  a  naval  strength,  by  which  England  ac- 
quired  greater  power  than  she  had  ever  derived  from  the  for- 
eign conquests  and  splendid  victories  of  her  celebrated  kings* 
The  successful  voyages  of  the  Spaniards  and  Portuguese  ex- 
"cited  a  general  emulation.  The  English  fitted  out  expedi- 
tions-for  discovering  a  north-western  passage  to  China,  and 
though  diey  -failed  of  attaining  that  object,  their  voyages 
were  the  means  of  opening  new  channels  of  commerce. 
Drake  and  Cavendish  circumnavigated  the  globe.  Sir  Wal- 
ter Raleigh,  at  his  own  expense,  led  a  colony  to  New  Eng- 
land. The  company  of  Russia  merchants  undertook,  by  the 
permission  of  the  Czar  Ivan  Vassilievite  II.  to  open  a  trade 
through  Russia  by  Astrachan  and  the  Caspian  Sea  into  Per- 
sia ;  but  the  war  between  the  Turics  and  the  Persians,  and 
the  robberies  of  their  caravans  by  th^  banditti  of  those  na- 
tions, put  a  stop  to  this  ,  commercial  adventure.*  Several 
trading  companies  were  incorporated :  among  these  was  the 
Turkey  company  and  the  famous  East  India  company,  which 
has  since  subjected  the  Ganges  to  the  Thames,  and  carried 
the  English  conquests  beyond  those  of  Alexander.!  A  cele- 
brated historian  severely  censures  the  conduct  of  Elizabeth 
in  erecting  these  commereial  monopolies.^  But  in  the  infancy 
of  trade,  when  capitals  were  small,  these  mercantile  associa- 
tions, with  exclusive  grants,  were  deemed  necessary  or  at  least 
highly  beneficial. 

External  commerce  was  not  more  assiluously  cultivated 
than  internal  manufactures.  Great  numbers  of  Flemings, 
whom  the  tyranny  of  Philip-II.  drove  ft-om  their  own  coon- 

*  In  one  of  these  expeditions  Capt  John  Davis  discoveredt  in  the  year 
t5S5f  the  Straits  which  bear  his  name. 

t  The  East  India  Company  wa^  incorporated  December  31, 1599.. 
i.  Hume«  vol.  Stb  Append. 
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try,  found  an  atylnm  in  England,  and  amply  repaid  the  pr«- 
teotion  whieh  they  found  by  the  arts  which  they  introduced 
and  the  industry  whieh  they  propagated.  It  wonld,  indeed, 
he  tedious  to  enumerate  the  Tarious  manufactures  and  me- 
chanical aits  that  were  introduced,  invented,  or  improyed 
during  this  .period.  Industry  and  commerce  enriched  the 
people  :  agriculture  was  improved :  the  feudal  system  be- 
gan rapidly  to  disappear ;  and  the  influx  and  diffusion  of 
wealth  excited  and  disseminated  a  spirit  of  liberty  which 
gradually  produced  the  present  happy  and  free  eonstitutioi^ 
of  this  kingdom. 

Among  the  glories  of  this  reign  must  be  reckoned  the  flour- 
ishing state  of  learning.  8ome,  indeed^  have  considered 
this  period  as  the  Augustan  age  of  literature  in  England, 
and  one  of  our  most  eminent  critics  seems  to  favour  the  opin- 
ion.* It  cannot  be  denied  that  the  English  nobility  were 
intimately  acquainted  with  the  learned  languages.  The 
queen,  herself,  possessed  an  ample  stock  of  classical  erudi- 
tion, and  many  of  the  ladies  of  her  court  understood  both 
Latin  and  Greek.  But  notwithstanding  the  high  authority 
above  quoted,  the  most  celebrated  English  writings  of  that 
age  will  not  bear  in  smoothness  and  elegance  of  stile  a  com- 
parison with  those  of  the  eighteenth  eentui^.f  Some  Eng- 
lish writers  of  that  period,  however,  do  honour  to  their  coun- 
try. Among  these  Sir  Philip  Sidney,  and  Hooker,  author  of 
the  famous  work  on  Ecclesiastical  Polity,  hold  a  distinguish- 
ed rank.  Parker,  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  applied  him- 
self assiduously  to  reform  the  corruptions  of  stile-  And  the 
unfortunate  earl  of  Essex  contributed  to  the  refinement  of 
the  English  language.  Of  the  poets,  two  especially  attract 
our  attention :  Spencer  is  famed  for  his  ^  Fairy  Queen :" 
Shakespear,  by  his  theatrical  pieces,  has  fixed  the  adqiira- 
tion  of  posterity.  Francis  Bacon,  lord  Yerulam,  was  one 
of  the  greatest  philosophers  that  any  nation  or  age  has  ever 
produced.  He  combined  all  the  powers  of  learning  and 
genius.  He  freed  philosophy  from  the  jargon  of  the  schools, 
and  fixed  it  on  rational  principles. 

•  Vide  Dr.  Johnsfm's  preface  to  his  dictionary. 

I  Dr.  Johnson  thinks  that  the  English  language  has  not  received  ai^ 
real  improTcment  since  the  time  of  Elizabeth.    Prc&ce  to  dictionMy* 
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Elizabeth,  during  her  life,  would  neyer  permit  tbe  diseuB- 
•ion  of  any  question  relative  to  the  snceeggion.  On  the  ap- 
proach of  death,  however,  she  nominated  James,  kingi>f  Scot- 
land, and  confirmed  her  verbal  declaration  by  her  last  testa- 
ment. James  I.  therefore,  united  in  his  person  every  claim 
that  descent,  bequest,  or  parliamentary  sanction  could  con- 
fer ;  and  his  accession  may  be  reckoned  as  one  of  the  hap- 
piest eras  of  British  history.  It  realized  the  views  of  Ed- 
ward I.  and  the  junction  of  the  two  crowns  of  England  and 
Scotland,  which  that  monarch  vainly  attempted  to  effect  at 
the  expense  of  so  much  blood  and  treasure,  was  now  brought 
about  in  the  midst  of  peace  and  without  opposition,  by  a  hap- 
py dbpensation  of  the  divine  providence,  whose  irresistable 
decrees  deride  the  plans  of  human  policy  and  the  efforts  of 
human  power.  The  rancorous  hostilities  and^predatory  in- 
roads which,  during  so  many  centuries  had  desolated  the  bor- 
ders of  the  two  kingdoms,  were  now  finally  terminated,  and 
England,  when  engaged  in  a  war  with  France  or  Spain, 
had  no  longer  a  dangerous  enemy  hovering  on  her  northern 
frontier. 

Policy  hud  restrained  James,  when  king  only  of  Scotland, 
from  attempting  to  revenge  the  tragical  death  of  his  mother ; 
but  on  his  accession  to  the  English  throne  it  was  readily 
perceived  that  he  resented  her  treatment.  He  not  only  re- 
fused to  wear  mourning  for  the  late  queen,  but  denied  ad- 
mission at  court  to  those  who  took  that  mtethod  of  honouring 
her  memory. 

Although  it  might  have  been  thought  that  as  James  uni- 
ted in  his  person  every  claim  to  the  crown,  his  accession 
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wonld  have  been  satisfactory  to  all  $  yet  before  the  king 
reached  London,  a  conspiracy,  or  rather  a  project  of  a  con- 
spiracy was  discovered.  The  authors  were  the  lords  Cob- 
ham  and  Grey,  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  and  some  others  5  and 
the  design  is  said  to  have  been  to  place  on  the  throne  Ara- 
bella Stuart,  the  king*s  cousin  German.  Bat  the  whole  af- 
fair is  so  obscnre  that  it  could  never  be  developed  by  histo- 
rians. Some  are  of  opinion  that  count  Aremberg,  one  of 
the  ministers  of  the  Archduke  Albert,  at  Brnssels,  had  first 
suggested  the  plot,  in  order  to  destroy  Sir  Walter  Raleigh, 
who,  of  all  the  men  in  England,  was  the  most  dreaded  by 
the  Spaniards,  and  that  he  afterwards  gave  information  of  it 
to  the  king:  others  consider  it  as  a  state  trick  0^  the  earl  of 
Salisbury,  in  order  to  get  rid  of  those  who  were  intimately 
acquainted  with  his  secret  cabals  for  the  destruction  of  tho 
late  earl  of  Essex,  whom  James  regarded  as  a  martyr  to  his 
interests.*  But  whatever  was  the  origin  of  this  mysterious 
affair,  the  result  is  well  known.  The  conspirators  were  appre- 
hended, tried,  and  condemned  to  die.  A  brother  of  lord  Cob- 
ham  and  two  priests  were  executed.  The  king  ordered  the  oth- 
ers to  be  sent  back  to  prison,  but  without  giving  them  a  pardon. 
Lord  Grey  died  soon  after :  Lord  Cobham  at  last  obtained  his 
liberty,  but  was  deprived  of  his  ample  possessions,  and  lived 
many  years  in  extreme  poverty :  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  remained 
twelve  years  in  the  Tower,  where  he  amused  his  solitary 
hours  in  writing  his  history  of  the  world.  Soon  after  the  dis- 
^  ^  ^  covery  of  this  plot  the  king  and  queen  were  crowned 
A!V.m3.  *^  Westminster.  The  plague  raged  at  this  time 
so  dreadfully  in  London,  that  it  carried  off  above 
thirty  thousand  persons  in  the  space  of  one  year.f  As  soon 
as  the  pestilence  ceased,  the  king  and  queen  made  their  pub- 
lic entry  into  London,  where  they  were  honoured  with  a  grand 
flisplay  of  magnificence.  No  fewer  than  seven  triumphal 
arches  were  erected  in  the  streets  through  which  they  were  to 
pass,  and  the  whole  city  and  suburbs  exhibited  a  continued 
^ene  of  pageantry. 

*  Vide  Tindal*8  notes  on  Bapin,  vol.  3.  p.  I6h 
t^Stowe,  p.  833. 
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At  the  aeeesgion  of  James  I.  the  English  had  made  a  Very 
eoDsiderable  progress  in  teaming  as  well  as  in  eommeree ; 
hat  philosophy  had  not  yet  illuminated  their  minds,  nor  had 
reason  or  christian  charity  inspired  liberality  of  sentiment. 
The  nation  was  composed  of  bigoted  catholics  and  bigoted 
protestants.    The  latter  were  divided  into  two  dift*ereut  par- 
ties,  of  which  one  adhered  to  the  established  church,  the  oth- 
er was  that  of  the  puritans  or  nen-conformists.    The  minds 
of  the  people  had  long  been  irritated  against  one  another, 
and  eaeh  party  had  persecuted  the  rest  whenever  it  had  hap. 
petted  to  prevaiU    When  James  ascended  the  throne  of  Eng- 
land, the  catholics  regarded  it  as  an  auspicious  event.    He 
liad  always  been  represented  as  favourably  inclined  towards 
theif  religion,  and  they  hoped  not  only  to  nleet  with  a  milder 
treatment  under  his  reign  than  they  had  received  from  EU^^ 
heth,  but  also  to  obtain  a  full  toleration.    The  puritans  car- 
ried their  expectations  still  farther.    As  the  king  had  been 
educated  in  the  kirk  of  Seotland,  aiid  had  hitherto  professed 
that  religion,  they  flattered  themselves  that  he  would  reform 
the  English  church,  and  regulate  its  diseipline  by  that  stand- 
ards   Both  the  catholics  and  the  prolestant  dissenters,  how- 
ever, soon  discovered  their  mistake.    James,  from  the  mo- 
ment of  his  accession  to  the  crown,  resolved  not  only  to  con- 
form to  the  established  ehureh^  hut  ako  to  eiert  all  his  en- 
deavours to  support  the  hierarehy  as  the  means  of  strength - 
•ning  his  own  authority.    He  was,  however,  far  more  inclin- 
ed to  favour  the  eatholids  than  the  puritans.    He  regarded 
all  differences  in  speculative  opinions  as  mere  questions  of 
the  schools^  and  of  no  farther  importance  than  as  they  serv- 
ed to  contract  or  extend  the  royal  prerogative.    According 
to  this  maxim^  the  onlimited  power  of  the  Pope  was  the 
only  catholic  doctrine  against  which  he  had  any  objec- 
tion.   While,  therefore,  he  permitted  the  moderate  cath-^ 
olics  to  profess  all  the  other  articles  of  their  faith  and  to 
live  unmolested,  he  ordered  all  the  Jesuits  and  other  priests 
that  were  advocates  for  the  papal  authority,  to  be  banish- 
ed from  the  kingdom.    But  he  did  not  make  the  like  dtstino- 
tion  among  the  pnritans..   Although  he  had  been  educated 
in  their  religion^  he  was  far  from  approving  of  its  doctrines 
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and  diseiplioe.  He  regarded  their  ehureh  govennnent  as  ap« 
proaehing  too  near  to  a  republiean  form  to  be  compatible 
with  regal  authority }  and  the  frequent  opposition  whieh  he 
had  experienced  from  them  in  Scotland,  confirmed  him  in 
that  opinion.  The  order  for  the  banishment  of  the  Jesuits, 
therefore,  was  followed  bj  a  proclamation  enjoining  all  pu- 
ritans, without  distinction,  to  conform  to  the  church.  About 
forty-nine  ministers  were  ejected  for  non-compliance  with  this 
edict,  and  many  families  withdrew  from  the  kingdom,  to  en- 
joy in  foreign  countries  that  liberty  of  conscience  which  was 
denied  them  in  their  native  land.*  By  this  rigorous  treat- 
ment of  the  puritans,  James  hoped  to  convince  the  clergy  of 
his  attachment  to  the  church ;  and,  by  the  indulgence  granted 
to  the  catholics,  he  expected  to  secure  the  affections  of  that 
party.  But,  in  both  these  views,  he  was  grossly  deceived. 
In  times  of  fanaticism,  moderation  gains  the  favour  of  no 
party.  The  bigoted  catholics  were  not  satisfied  with  a  limit- 
ed toleration,  and  the  bigoted  protestants,  without  any  just 
grounds,  represented  the  king  as  a  paput 

While  James  was  thus  regulating  the  Concerns  of  religion, 
he  was  not  less  attentive  to  political  affairs.  War  was  his 
aversion,  and  he  was  therefore  desirous  of  putting  an  end  to 
that  in  which  he  found  the  kingdom  engaged  with  Spain.-* 
The  court  of  Madrid  being  apprized  of  his  pacific  disposi- 
tion, sent  the  constable  of  Castile  as  ambassador  to  London, 

and  a  peace  was  concluded,  which  opened  to  the 
^,  1)1*1^  English  merchants  a  trade  with  Spain  and  Italy. 

This  peace  has  been  almost  unijppnmfly  reprobated 
by  the  English  historians,  but  without  ttpy  just  Sf!Mnds.t 
Spain  was  now  beginning  to  decline,  and  being  ei^l^^  ^^ 
continual  wars  with  France,  could  no  longer  appear  formida- 
ble to  England. 

The  king  now  imagined  himself  to  be  freed  from  both  for- 
eign and  domestic  enemies.  But  while  he  flattered  himself 
with  the  hope  of  reigning  in  perfect  tranquillity,  a  few  infu- 
riate zealots  formed  a  project,  which,  from  its  atrocity,  seem- 
<^d  of  infernal  origin.    In  allowing  liberty  of  conscience  to. 

♦  Spottswood,  p.  479.    Neal,  %  p  47. 
t  Vide  TlndaTs  notes  on  Rapin»  2.  p.  169> 


(he  moderate  eatholies,  he  had  exclnded  Arom  this  priyilege 
those  who  were  advocates  for  the  unlimited  authority  of  tho 
Pope.    But  these  were  the  very  men  who  were  the  most  de- 
tiroas  of  establishing  their  religion.    A  number  of  these  des- 
peradoes, of  whom  the  chief  were  Robert  Catesby,  a  gentle- 
man of  distinction  in  Northamptonshire,  Thomas  Percy,  cous- 
in to  the  earl   of  Northumberland,  John  Grant,  Ambrose 
Rookwood,  John  and  Christopher  Wright,  Francis  Tresham, 
Guy  Fawks,  Sir  Bverard  Digby,  with  Robert  and  Thomas 
Winter,  formed  the  horrid  design  of  blowing  up  the  parlia- 
ment house  with  gunpowder,  while  the  king  should  be  deliv- 
ering his  speech  to  the  lords  and  commons  from  the  throne. 
In  this  view,  Percy  being  one  of  the  gentlemen  pensioners^ 
was  appointed  to  hire  a  house  adjoining  to  the  house  of  lords. 
Soon  after  they  had  hired  the  house,  they  were  informed  that 
a  quantity  of  coals,  deposited  in  a  lai^  cellar  under  the 
upper  house  of  parliament,  were  on  sale,  and  the  cellar  wai 
to  be  let  as  soon  as  they  were  sold.    As  nothing  conid  be 
more  favourable  to  their  design,  Percy  hired  the  cellar,  and 
bought  the  remainder  of  the  coals.    This  being  done,  he  sent 
for  thirty-six  barrels  of  gunpowder  from  Holland,  and  having 
lodged  them  at  Sandwich,  caused  them  to  be  conveyed  by 
night  into  the  cellar,  and  covered  with  coals  and  faggots. 
The  success  of  the  plot  now  appeared  infallible.    The  day 
for  the  meeting  of  parliament  approached,  and  never  wai 
treason  more  secret,  or  ruin  more  apparently  inevitable.  Prov- 
idence, however,  in  a  singular  manner,  averted  the  impending 
danger.    A  few  days  before  the  sitting,  lord  Monteagle  re- 
ceived firom  his  valet  a  letter  which  had  been  left  by  an  un- 
known person.    It  was  without  either  name  or  date,  and  con- 
tained these  expressions.    *^  As  you  value  your  life,  devise 
^  some  excuse  to  absent  yourself  from  this  parliament ;  for 
^  God  and  man  have  concurred  to  punish  the  wickedness  of 
<<  these  times.    Think  not  lightly  of  this  warning:  though 
<<  the  danger  does  not  appear,  yet  they  shall  receive  a  terrihle 
*^  blow  this  parliament,  without  knowing  whence  it  comes. 
^*  The  danger  is  past  as  soon  as  you  have  burned  this  letter." 
The  contents  of  this  mysterious  letter  surprised  and  puzzled 
the  nobleman  to  whom  it  was  addressed :  although  he  sus- 
VOL.  11.  s 
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peetad  it  to  be  only  a  trick  devised  to  frighten  him,  he  instant- 
ly communicated  it  to  the  earl  of  Salisbury,  principal  secre- 
tary of  state.  To  all  the  lords  of  the  council  the  letter  ap- 
peared quite  ttnintellit|ble ;  and  the  king  was  the  first  that 
penetrated  the  meaning  of  its  mysterious  expressions.  He 
concluded  that  some  sudden  and  dreadful  danger  was  prepar- 
ing by  means  of  gun-powder.  In  consequence  of  this  inter- 
petration,  it  was  resolved  that  a  diligent  search  should  be 
made  in  all  the  rooms  and  vaults  adjoining  to  and  under  the 
parliament  house.  The  search  being  made  about  the  middle 
of  the  night  before  the  parliament  was  to  meet,  the 
JL  D  ^iebs.  ^vbo^^  ^^^^  ^^  gun-powder  was  dbcovered,  and  a 
.  man  in  a  cloak  and  boots  preparing  for  the  execu- 
tion of  the  horrid  design.  This  was  Guy  Fawks,  who  passed 
for  Percy's  servant,  and  who  on  being  searched  was  found  to 
be  provided  with  a  dark  lantern,  tinder  and  matches.  The 
villain  appeared  undismayed,  and  on  finding  the  plot  discov-^ 
ered^  boldly  declared  to  those  who  took  him  into  custody,  that 
if  he  could  have  blown  up  them  and  himself  together,  he 
should  have  been  happy.  He  positively  refused  to  name  any 
of  his  accomplices ;  but  as  soon  as  he  saw  the  rack,  the  fear 
of  torment  rather  than  any  remorse  for  his  guilt,  brought  him 
to  a  full  confession. 

The  conspirators,  who  were  anxiously  waiting  the  success 
of  tlieir  project,  finding  that  all  was  discovered,  fled  different 
ways  in. order  to  excite  a  general  insurrection  of  the  catholics. 
But  with  all  their  exertions  they  could  not  raise  fourscore 
men.  In  the  meanwhile,  the  sheriflb  of  the  different  counties 
calling  the  people  to  arms,  pursued  the  conspirators  from 
place  to  place,  till  at  length  they  retired  to  a  house  in  Staf- 
fordshire, where  they  fortified  themselves,  resolving  to  sell 
their  lives  at  the  dearest  rate.  But  a  spark  of  fire  happening 
to  fall  among  some  gun-powder  which  they  had  laid  to  dry^ 
it  blew  up  and  maimed  several  of  their  number.  After  this 
accident,* the  conspirators  adopted  the  desperate  resolution 
of  sallying  out  and  cutting  their  way  through  the  surround- 
ing multitude.  Some  were  instantly  slain.  Catesby,  Percy, 
and  Winter,  standing  back  to  back,  fought  long  and  desper- 
ately, till  the  two  first  were  killed  :  the  last  Was  taken  alive^ 
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dtboiigh  eo^«re4  witk  wonnds.  T^e  rest  being  taken  prison- 
en  were  tried  and  most  of  them  executed.* 

The  discovery  and  extinction  of  this  conspiracy  tras  wholly 
attributed  to  the  wisdom  of  the  king,  who  alone  could  penetrate 
the  meaning  of  the  mysterious  letter.  Some  pretend  that 
.this  letter  was  merely  a  trick  of  state,  and  that  the  first  inti- 
mation of  the  gunpowder  treason  came  from  the  king  of 
France,  who  had  receiyed  it  from  the  Jesuits,  and  apprehend- 
.«d  that  the  king  of  Spain  might  derive  from  it  great  advan- 
;tages,  as. the  latter  had  a  powerful  army  in  Flanders,  which 
wonld  have  been  ready  to  land  in  England  amidst  the  uni- 
versal confusion  that  must  have  followed  the  execution  of  sp 
Jiorrid  a  projectf  ;However  this  may  be,  James  had  the 
.credit  of  the  discovery,  and, it  contributed  in  no  small  degree 
to  gain  him  the  esteem. of  his  subjects,  who  could  not  but  ad- 
mire his  profound  sagacity,  which  some  of  his  flatterers  did 
not  scruple  to  ascribe  to  divine  inspiration.  But  if  his  wis- 
dom was  exaggerated  on  this  occasion*  impartial  history 
.must  acknowledge  his  regard  ibr  justice.  Although  the  gun- 
powder treason  was  entirely  a  catholic  plot,  James  was  far 
from  imputing  it  to  all  of  that  persuasion.  For  this  reason 
he  made  no  alteration  in  regard  to  his  conduct  towards  the 
catholics,  deeming  it  unjust  to  confbund  the  innocent  with  the 
gnilty. 

A  pacific  reign  furnishes  but  few  splendid  themes  to  the 
pen  rf  the  historian.  James  was  naturally  averse  to  war, 
and,  under  his  administration,  England  enjoyed  an  uninter- 
rupted tranquillity.  But  his  whole  reign  was  employed  in  ef- 
forts to  extend  the  royal  prerogative.  ^  His  conduct  after  he 
obtained  the  crown  of  England,"  says  a  modem  writer, 
^  might  seem  surprising  to  those  who  remembered  his  former 
eircnmstances.  Bom  and  brought  up  amidst  civil  dissensions  $ 
surrounded  by  nobles,  many  of  whom  possessed  a  power  lit- 
tle inferior  to  his  own ;  exposed  to  numerous  plots,  by  which 
.Ina  life  was  endangered,  or  which  tended  to  lay  a  restraint  on 
person,  and  under  his  name,  to  convey  the  exercise  of 

•  Vide  fticgm,  1.  p.  170, 17h  172. 173. 
4  Vide  Tmdal's  notes  on  Rupin,  3.  p.  17$. 
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goyemment  to  his  rebellions  subjeeti ;  in  saeh  a  sitnaiion  his 
politieal  habits  were  formed.  But  he  was  no  sooner  seated 
on  the  English  throne,  than  he  began  to  bold  a  language,  and 
to  discover  pretensions,  that  would  have  suited  the  most  abso* 
lute  monarch  on  the  faee  of  the  globe."*  From  the  moment 
of  his  accession,  he  seems  to  have  been  determined  to  push, 
to  the  utmost,  those  unconstitutional  powers  which  Elizabeth 
and  her  predecessors  had  occasionally  exercised,  without  con- 
sidering the  change  in  the  mtnds  and  conditions  of  men. 
When  the  house  of  Tudor  ascended  the  throne,  the  circum- 
stances of  the  nation  were  extremely  favourable  to  the  es- 
tablishment of  arbitrary  power,  the  nobility  being  weakened 
and  impoverished  by  civil  wars,  bloody  executions,  and  mul- 
tiplied confiscations,  and  the  commonalty  in  a  state  of  vas- 
salage and  indigence.  James  found  the  power  of  the  aris- 
tocracy broken ;  but  he  overlooked  the  influence  acquired  by 
the  people,  who  were  now  enriched  by  commerce,  and  begin- 
ning to  taste  the  sweets  of  liberty.  Instead  of  accomodating 
his  views  to  the  variation  of  circumstances,  he  adopted  the 
arbitrary  maxims  of  Henry  YII.  Henry  YIU.  Mary,  and 
Elizabeth,  and  seemed  desirous  of  carrying  the  regal  au- 
thority as  far  as  the  most  absolute  of  his  predecessors.  His 
exalted  notion  of  the  regal  dignity  was  the  ruling  princi- 
ple of  his  politics,  and  the  impulsive  spring  of  all  his  ac- 
ions. 

There  was  not,  at  this  time,  in  all  Europe,  a  protestant 
princess  of  royal  extraction,  and  James  would  have  thought 
it  derogatory  to  his  own  dignity  to  marry  his  son,  the  prince 
of  Wales,  to  any  but  a  king's  daughter.  This  considera- 
tion inspired  him  with  a  desire  to  conclude  a  match  between 
the  young  prince  and  the  infanta,  sister  of  Philip  III.  king 
of  Spain.  The  proposal  was  first  made  by  the  court  of 
Madrid,  and  James  received  it  with  rapture.'  In  conse- 
quence of  this  negociation,  the  count  de  Gondemar,  a  man  of 
great  abilities,  was  sent  as  ambassador  to  London,  where  he 
soon  gained  so  great  an  ascendency  over  the  king,  that' 
fbr  many  years  the   politics   of  the   English   court  were 

*  BiiUtf 's  Hist  Eng.  Gov.  3.  p.  151,  flee. 
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Tisibly  under  his  direetion.  His  influence  soon  proved 
fatal  to  8ir  Walter  Raleigh,  the  avowed  enemy  of  Spain. 
That  distinguished  person,  after  an  imprisonment  of  twelve 
years  in  the  Tower,  at  length  obtained  his  liberty,  but  without 
the  king's  pardon.  As  his  estate  was  confiscated,  he  found 
himself  under  great  embarrassments.  After  so  long  a  con* 
finement,  the  court,  with  the  intrigues  of  which  he  was  now 
unacquainted,  seemed  to  him  a  strange  country.  He  was, 
therefore,  resolved  to  seek  his  fortune  in  distant  climes.  He 
had  formerly  traversed  the  seas  of  America,  and  knew  most 
of  its  coasts,  especially  that  of  Guiana.  Having  persuaded 
the  king  that  he  knew  of  a  mine,  from  whence  he  could 
bring  In  abundance  of  gold,  he  obtained  a  commissioi^  with 
a  supply  of  money  for  the  equipment  of  twelve  vessels  $  and 
prevailed  on  several  persons  of  rank  to  engage  in  the  enter- 
prise. With  this  force  Sir  Walter  departed  in 
*  search  of  the  mine.  It  is  pretended  that  in  one  of* 
his  former  voyages,  he  had  set  up  marks  in  order  to  ascer- 
tain its  situation.  But  all  the  accounts  of  this  transaction 
are  contradictory  and  obscure.*  This  only  is  certain'  that 
neither  the  marks  nor  the  mine  could  be  found.  Sir  Walter, 
Mwever,  detached  his  son  and  captain  Kemis  with  part  of 
Ma  squadron  up  the  river  Oronooko,  under  the  pretence  of - 
searching  for  the  mountain  where  the  mine  lay.  But  the 
mountain  i^ot  appearing,  the  English  took  and  plundered  the 
Spanish  town  of  St.  Thomas.  The  son  of  Sir  Walter 
Raleigh  fell  in  the  assault;  and  captain  Kemis  finding  that 
he  should  be  made  responsible  for  this  attack  on  the  Span- 
iards, killed  himself  in  kis  cabin.  The  soldiers  and  mariners 
loudly  complained  of  being  drawn  into  a  chimerical  project, 
and  compelled  their  commander  to  sail  back  to  Europe.  On 
their  arrival  at  Kinsale,  in  Ireland,  he  endeavoured  (o  per- 
suade his  companions  to  go  with  him  to  France ;  but  instead 
of  listening  to  his  proposal,  they  carried  him  to  Plymouth, 
where  he  was  put  under  arfest,  and,  by  the  king's  order,  eon- 
Teyed  to  London. 

*  Vide  IU|>in,2.  195.    Rymcr's  Feed.  torn.  16.  p.  79%  and  torn.  VT^ 
p,  92. 
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Whether  6ir  Walter  Raleigh  willingly  deeeired  other% 
or  was  himself  disappointed,  is  a  matter  that  has  never  bee« 
ascertained.  It  has,  however,  heen  supposed,  with  great  pro^ 
liability,  that  his  mine  was  only  a  fiction,  invented  in 
order  to  obtain  a  commission  and  a  supply  of  money,  by  in- 
spiring the  king  with  the  hope  of  reaping  a  golden  harvest  $ 
and  that  his  original  design  was  to  plunder  some  of  the  Span^ 
ish  settlements.  So  rash  a  measure,  in  a  time  of  peace,  and 
at  a  period  when  Spanish  influence  predominated  in  the  Eng^ 
Ush  court,  was  scarcely  consistent  with  the  good  sense  and 
political  sagacity  of  the  projector,  and  could  only  be  the  ef<- 
fect  of  poverty  and  desperation,  in  every  point  of  view 
the  expedition  was  of  a  romantic  nature,  and  its  conclusion 
was  tragical.  The  count  de  -Gondemar  complained  of  this 
act  of  aggression,  and  insisted  on  the  punishment  of  its  an- 
ther. The  king,  therefore,  willing  to  gratify  the  court  of 
Spain,  ordered  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  to  he  executed  pursuant 
to  his  former  sentence,  which  had  been  passed  on  him  four- 
teen years  ago.*  He  died  with  the  fortitude  of  a  soldier 
and  a  philosopher.  On  examining  the  edge  of  the  ax  by 
which  he  was  to  suffer  decapitation,  he  observed,  that  it  wai 
^  a  sharp,  but  a  very  sure  remedy  for  all  the  evils  pf  life.^ 
JHis  talents  rendered  him  worthy  of  a  better  fate,  and  his 
.catastrophe  has  been  universally  deplored.  It  may,  however, 
l^e  observed,  that  subjects  who  violate  the  peace  subsisting 
'between  nations,  are  worthy  of  punishment :  such,  indeed,  o£- 
4en  occasion  those  wars  of  which  the  blame  is  generally 
4hrown  upon  kings. 

The  influence  of  Spain  also  predominated  in 
another  affair,  in  which  the  conduct  of  James  has* 
%een  severely  censured  by  historians.  Ferdinand  of  Austria 
liad  been  elected  king  of  Bohemia  by  the  states  of  that  king- 
idom.  But  the  deputies  of  the  protestant  provinces  of  Silesia, 
IVf  oravia,  and  Upper  and  Lower  Lnsatia,  had  not  been  called 
io  the  assembly ;  and  the  catholic  interest  had  consequently 
prevailed.    In  another  assembly  to  which  these  incorporated 

*  Perhaps  this  is  the  only  instance  of  aperMMi  under  sentence  of  death 
fieio|;  sent  out  with  ft,  royal  commissioD. 
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ffovinuM  were  ealled,  the  states  resolved  to  make  the  elector 
palatine  aa  offer  of  the  erown  of  Bohemia.  The  elector 
readily  accepted  an  offer  too  fascinating  to  be  easily  rejected. 
But  the  king  of  England  was  highly  displeased  at  the  cir- 
eunstance;  He  considered  the  Bohemians  as  rebels ;  and 
jadged  that  the  elector's  acceptance  of  tlie  crown  would  tend 
to  impede  the  Spanish  matchy  by  reason  of  the  strict  unioa 
between  the  two  branches  of  the  house  of  Austria.  James, 
therefore,  disavowed  the  conduct  of  his  son-in-law,  and  refus* 
ed  to  give  him  any  assistance.  Several  princes  of  Germany 
entered  into  a  league  to  support  the  elector  ^  and  if  England 
had  espoused  his  cause,  and  with  a  strong  fleet  kept  Spaia 
and  the  Netherlands  in  awe,  he  would  probably  have  preserv-' 
ed  his  crown.  The  English  nation  was  extremely  surprised 
at  the  insensibity  of  the  king  to  the  misfortunes  of  his  son-in-« 
law,  his  daughter,  and  their  children ;  and  in  order  to  silence 
the  general  murmur,  he  was  with  difficulty  persuaded  to  suf- 
fer a  regiment  of  2,200  men  to  he  raised  by  some  lords^- 
and  sent  to  the  palatinate.  James,  however,  positively  de-» 
elared  that  he  would  not  alter  his  measures,  because  the  elec- 
tor palatine  had  accepted  the  crown  of  Bohemia  without  S9 
much  as  asking  his  advice;  nor  suffer  the  ambition  of  a  son« 
in-law  to  draw  him  info  a  war  with  the  house  of  Austria. 

The  consequence  of  this  determination  was,  that  Fredericti 
was  driven  out  of  Bohemia  by  the  arms  of  Ferdinand,  who^ 
had  acquired  an  accession  of  strength  by  his  election  to  the 
imperial  throne  on  the  death  of  his  eousin,.  Matthias,  be^ 
sides  being  supported  by  Spain.  After  the  elector  was  ex- 
pelled  from  his  new  kingdom,  the  war  was  carried  into  hi? 
hereditary  dominions.  The  king  of  England,  however,  was 
desirous  of  saving  Che  palatinate ;  and  this  he  endeavoured  to* 
effect  sometimes  by  negociation,  sometimes  by  menaces. — 
But  amidst  these  political  manceuvres,  Gondemar,  the  Span- 
ish ambassador,  in  conjunction  with  the  duke  of  Buckingham, 
governed  England  by  their  influence  over  the  king.  The 
parliament  were  desirous  of  supporting  the  cause  of  the 
elector  by  arms;  and  although  James  never  thought  of  en^ 
gaging  in  a  war,  he  turned  this  circumstance  to  his  advant- 
age by  talking  of  hostilities  and  obtaining  a  subsidy.    This^ 
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indeed,  M^as  the  only  effect  of  the  haughty  tone  which  he 
sometimes  thought  fit  to  assume ;  for  while  he  negoeiated  and 
threatened)  the  eleetor  was  stripped  of  his  dignity  and  his 
dominions. 

During  the  space  of  six  years,  the  court  of  Mad- 
•  1622.  ^^  1^^^  amused  James  with  the  hope  of  a  marriage 
between  the  prince  of  Wales  and  the  infanta,  without  ever 
intending  to  realize  his  expectations.  But  the  intricate  ma- 
chinery of  politics  is  moved  hy  a  thousand  springs,  many  of 
which  are  not  easily  discoverable.  Philip  suddenly  altered 
his  mind,  and  began  to  think  that  8pain  might  derive  consid- 
erable advantages  from  an  alliance  with  England.  It  would 
be  to  no  purpose  to  enter  into  a  detail  of  the  diplomatic  ma* 
noeuvres  attending  this  matrimonial  project,  or  to  discuss 
their  principles :  it  suffices  to  mention,  that  after  all  obstacles 
seemed  to  have  vanished,  it  broke  off  in  a  sudden  and  unac- 
countable manner. 

It  was  one  of  the  foibles  of  James  to  be  governed  by  fa- 
vourites. The  first  who  acquired  an  ascendancy  over  his 
mind  was  Robert  Carr,  who,  without  any  other  qualification 
than  elegance  of  person  and  manners,  arose  to  the  highest 
promotion,  and  obtained  the  titlo  of  earl  of  Somerset,  with 
several  confiscated  estates,  especially  those  of  Sir  Walter 
Raleigh.  An  amour  with  the  countess  of  Essex,  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  and  lewdest  women  of  her  age,  was  the  cause 
of  his  disgrace.  The  countess  labouring  to  obtain  a  divorce, 
in  order  to  marry  the  favourite.  Sir  Thomas  Overbury,  his 
friend,  used  all  his  endeavours  to  dissuade  him  from  such  an 
alliance.  The  countess,  exasperated  at  this  opposition,  ex- 
eited  her  lover  to  revenge.  By  his  insinuations  and  in- 
trigues, the  king  was  induced  to  commit  Overbury  to  the 
Tower,  where  he  was  soon  after  poisoned  by  the  earl  of  Som- 
erset and  the  countess  of  Essex.  For  this  crime  they  were 
both  brought  to  trial ;  and  being  found  guilty,  received  sen- 
tence of  d<^ath,  but  were  reprieved,  and  afterwards  pardoned, 
although  they  always  remained  in  disgrace.  The  place  of 
the  discarded  favourite  was  soon  occupied.  George  Yilliers, 
a  young  gentleman  of  small  fortune,  but  of  an  elegant  ap. 
pearanec  and  brilliant  accomplishments,  being  introduced  at 


isoiirt,  attracted  the  attention  and  farour  of  the  king,  and 
soon  acquired  all  the  ascendancy  that  Somerset  had  formerly 
possessed.  After  passing  through  various  degrees  of  promo- 
tion, he  was  created  marquis,  and  afterwards  duke  of  Buck- 
ingham. This  minister^  and  Gondemar,  the  Spanish  ambas- 
sador, had,  as  already  observed,  long  ruled  England  without 
eontroul,  when  the  projected  marriage  of  prince  Charies  with 
the  infanta,  seemed  to  be  brought  nearly  to  a  conclusion. 

Things  were  in  this  situation  when  the  duke  of  Buckingham 
inspired  the  prince  with  the  design  of  going  disguised  into 
Spain  to  court  the  infanta^  an  undertaking  better  suited  to  the 
ages  of  chivalry  than  to  the  manners  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury. In  this  romantic  expedition,  Charles  was  the  knight 
errant,  and  Buckingham  his  'squire.  They  travelled  through 
France  under  the  names  of  Jack  and  Tom  Smith,  and  ap- 
peared at  Paris  with  large  bushy  perriwigs  that  shaded  their 
faces.*  At  Madrid  they  were  received  with  all  possible 
respect  and  magnificence;  yet,  strange  to  tell,  the  marriage 
treaty,  which  was  nearly  concluded  before  tbey  set  out 
from  London,  suddenly  broke  off,  for  reasons  which  histori- 
ans have  iievcr  been  able  tb  develope.f  It  appears  that  the 
rupture  originated  between  the  duke  of  Buckingham  and  the 
Spanish  minister,  the  count  d'Olivarez.  It  is  certain  that 
the  count  was  highly  offended  by  Buckingham's  arrogant  be* 
haviour ;  but,  in  regard  to  particulars,  all  that  historians  re-* 
late  is  no  better  than  mere  conjecture. 

The  prince  and  the  duke  of  Buckingliain  soon  formed  an- 
other matrimonial  project.  The  princess  Henrietta  Maria, 
sister  of  Louis  XIII.  was  the  person  on  whom  Charles  fixed 
his  choice,  and  the  king,  his  father,  readily  gave  his  appro- 
bation. It  was  perfectly  consistent  with  Jameses  exalted 
ideas  of  royalty,  to  match  his  son  With  a  daughter  of  Henry 
IV.  and  the  treaty  was  soon  concluded,  of  which,  however,  he 
did  not  live  to  see  the  execution. 

On  the  breaking  off  of  the  match  between  the  prince  and 

•    •  Tindal's  notes  on  Rapin,  2.  p.  225. 

t  See  the  different  opinions  of  historians  iti  Rapin,  2  p.  225— Clarendon^ 
5.  p.  14,  &c. 
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the  infanta^  Buckiagham  had  determined  on  a  rnptnre  with 
Spain.  The  king,  though  wholly  aTerse  to  war,  eould  npt 
withstand  the  prinee  and  the  duke,  who  were  now  eloselj 
united.*  A  parliament,  therefore,  was  ealled,  a  subsidy  was 
granted,  and  preparations  were  made  for  commencing  hos- 
tilities. James,  who  had  always  been  a  lorer  of  peace,  did 
not  live  to  see  himself  engaged  in  war.  He  was  seized  with 
a  tertian  agne«  of  which  he  died  in  the  fifty-ninth 
A^  1^  year  of  his  age,  and  the  twenty-third  of  his  reign 
over  England. 

The  characters  of  princes  are  often  drawn  by  partial  wri- 
ters, who,  from  prejadice,  become  panegyrists  or  calumniators. 
In  regard  to  that  of  James  I.  prejudices  have  naturally  arisen 
from  the  commotions  of  succeeding  times,  in  which  so  many 
and  such  rapid  changes  took  place  in  the  public  opinion. 
And  posterity  can  estimate  his  virtues  or  vices,  his  wisdom 
or  weakness,  only  iVotai  those  traits  which  impressively  mark 
his  character.  He  has  sometimes  been  charged  with  pusil- 
lanimity, and  it  has  been  said  that  he  could  not  behold  a 
drawn  sword  without  terror.  This  story,  however,  like  many 
others,  may  be  fictitious ;  and  his  extreme  caution  in  avoiding 
all  hazardous  undertakings,  may  have  encouraged  his  ene- 
mies to  fix  upon  him  the  imputation  of  cowardice. 

His  most  conspicuous  and  distinguishing  characteristic  is 
liis  love  of  arbitrary  power.  ^'  In  public  as  well  as  in  pri- 
^  vate,  in  his  letters  and  his  speeches  to  parliament,  as  well 
<<  as  in  his  ordinary  conversation,  the  divine,  hereditary,  in- 
<^  defeasible  right  «f  kings  to  govern  their  subjects  without 
<<  controul  was  always  his  favourite  topic'^t  In  religion, 
however,  his  sentiments  were  perfectly  liberal  so  far  as  its 
doctrines  did  not  seem  to  militate  against  monarehial  power. 
With  the  single  exception  of  the  papal  authority  which  was 
incompatible  with  his  own,  he  regarded  the  differences  be- 

•  GUrendon  says' that  James  alleged  the  insincerity  of  the  court  of 
Spain»  in  regard  to  the  marriage  treaty,  as  the  cause  of  the  war ;  bat  the 
whole  was  owing  to  the  imperious  behaviour  of  the  duke  of  Buckingfaamt 
and  his  personal  quarrel  with  the  count  d'OUvarez.— -Clarend*  Hist.  torn. 
1.  p.  22. 
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tween  the  reformed  ehoreheg  and  that  of  Rome  as  mere 
theologieal  disputes  of  little  importanee.  But  he  viewed  the 
doctrines  of  the  puritans  with  a  very  different  eye.  He  con- 
sidered their  system  of  ecclesiastical  government  as  verging 
towards  republieanismy  and  not  to  be  tolerated  under  a  mon- 
arehial  government  For  this  reason  he  was  their  avowed 
persecutor  during  the  whole  period  of  his  reign.  His  indul- 
gence to  the  moderate  catholics  has  caused  him  to  be  repre- 
sented as  being  in  his  heart  of  that  persuasion ;  but  this 
evidently  appears  to  be  a  calumny  invented  by  his  enemies. 
His  dissimulation,  which  has  been  so  much  censured  by  his- 
torians, does  not  seem  to  have  surpassed  that  of  Elizabeth 
and  some  others  of  his  predecessors,  nor  does  he  appear  to 
have  cultivated  more  of  that  political  craft  than  was  neces- 
sary to  a  statesman  in  so  jealous  and  intriguing  an  age. 
James  possessed  a  very  considerable  stock  of  erudition,  and 
no  less  a  portion  of  pedantry.  He  was  well  skilled  in  the 
theological  disputes  of  the  times,  in  which  he  was  proud  of 
taking  a  part.  But  his  mind  was  imbued  with  the  supersti- 
tions of  the  age :  he  appears  to  have  been  a  declared  enemj 
to  witches  and  devils,  whose  intrigues  he  pretended  to  devcK 
ope ;  and  if  his  controversial  writings  procured  him  some 
reputation  for  polemical  learning,  his  famous  work  on  De- 
monologia,  so  extolled  by  some  of  his  cotemporaries,  will  not 
inspire  modem  readers  with  any  exalted  ideas  of  his  philo«> 
sophical  attainments. 

But  whatever  were  the  weaknesses  of  James,  as  a  man  im- 
partial posterity  will  not  regard  him  as  a  bad  king.  In  his  pa* 
cific  reign  England  made  no  splendid  conquests ;  but  her  trade 
he  was  continually  increasing,  and  the  nation  was  happy  in  the 
enjoyment  of  external  peace  and  internal  tranquillity.  Coloniei 
were  established  in  America.  Water  was  conveyed  from  the 
vicinity  of  Ware  to  London  by  the  new  river,  a  work  of  in* 
ealcolable  benefit  to  the  metropolis.  The  increase  of  com- 
merce is  demonstrated  by  the  advance  of  the  customs  front 
148,0751.  75.  Bd.  to  168,222{.  ±58.  iid.  between  the  years  1618 
and  1623.  The  increase  of  trade  produced  an  influx  of  wealth 
which  displayed  itself  in  progressive  refinement  and  the  mul- 
tipIieatioD  of  domestic  conveniences.    The  metropolis  and 
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the  whole  kingdom  partook  of  these  advantages  :  the  feudal 
system  was  now  little  more  than  a  name :  the  year  i62i$,  the 
last  of  this  reign,  is  marked  hy  historians  as  the  era  in  which 
haekney  eoaehes  hegan  to  ply  in  the  streets  of  London  ;*  and 
Oreat  Britain  would  have  derived  still  greater  benefits  from 
the  administration  of  James,  had  not  the  English,  through 
motives  of  jealousy,  obstinately  opposed  his  design  of  uniting 
the  two  British  kingdoms  in  one  monarchy.  But  although  the 
reign  of  James  was  productive  of  so  many  present  .benefits,  it 
proved  the  source  of  future  calamities.  His  arbitrary  maxims 
of  government  were  the  cause  of  continual  disputes  with 
his  parliaments,  and  gave  rise  to  the  two  parties  of  Whigs 
and  Tories,t  whose  opposite  principles  occasioned  the  con- 
Tubions  of  the  succeeding  times,  although  it  must  be  confes* 
fled  that  the  seeds  of  dissention  were  sown  before  his  acces- 
sion, and  the  source  of  the  evil  may  be  traced  to  the  perse- 
cuting reign  of  Elizabeth,  which,  by  disuniting  the  protestant 
church,  laid  the  foundation  for  factions  in  the  state. 

*  And.  Hist.  Comm.  2.  p.  297- 

t  The  Tories  were  the  court  party :  the  Whigs  were  the  advocates  of 
popular  privileges  ;  and  both  carried  their  views  too  &r  for  the  peace  of 
the  kinjfdom. 
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Charles  I.  gon  andsaeeessor  of  James,  ascended  the  throne 
amidst  a  greater  Tariety  of  favourable  eireumstanees  than 
any  of  his  predecessors.    The  kingdom  was  in  a  flourishing 
state :  his  right  to  the  erown  was  indisputed ;  and  his  power 
was  strengthened  by  his  aUianee  with  the  French  monarch, 
whose  sister  he  married  according  to  the  treaty  concluded 
previously  to  the  death  of  his  father.*    These  advantages, 
however,  were  counterbalanced  by  the  critical  posture  of  in- 
ternal aflaira,  arising  from  the  change  which,  during  the 
reigns  of  Elizabeth  and  James,  had  gradually  taken  place  in 
the  public  mind.    The  increase  of  commerce,  and  the  conse- 
quent influx  of  wealth,  had  widely  diffused  a  spirit  of  liberty, 
and  the  people  were  determined  to  oppose  the  ancient  claims 
of  their  monarchs.    Charles  had  unfortunately  imbibed  the 
ideas  and  maxims  of  his  predecessors,  without  regarding  the 
difference  of  times  and  circumstances.    He  ought  to  have 
considered  that  his  subjects  would,  no  longer  submit  to  be 
governed  by  precedents,  which  had  their  origin  in  times  of 
ignorance  and  slavery. 

This  opposition  in  sentiments  soon  began  to  develope  its 
fatal  effects ;  and  as  it  is  too  often  the  ease,  both  parties,  in- 
stead of  endeavouring  to  effect  a  reconoiliation,  widened  the 
breach  by  their  obstinacy.  Although  the  war  against  Spai9 
had  been  undertaken  by  the  advice  of  the  parliament,  and 
with  the  universal  approbation  of  the  people ;  yet  Charles 
found  the  lords  and  the  commons  extremely  backward  in  grant- 
ing supplies.  His  repeated  demands  of  money  were  inva- 
riably answered  by  petitions  for  a  redress  of  grievances,  by 

f  The  marriage  took  place  June  14|  1625. 
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represenUtioBf  of  the  inerease  of  popery,  and  of  the  dan- 
gers whieh  threatened  religion. 

While  the  poblie  mind  was  amnsed  by  these  friyolitiesy  it 
cannot  be  a  matter  of  wonder  that  the  national  honour  was  an 
objeet  of  little  attention.    Through  the  want  of  soffieient 
supplies,  the  war  was  carried  on  with  langour,  and  every  ex* 
pedition  proved  nnsueeessful.    It  may  here  be  remarked,  that 
Charles  himself,  influeneed  by  the  counsels  of  the  duke  of 
Buckingham,  had  been  the  sole  author  of  the  war,  which 
proved  one  of  the  greatest  obstacles  to  his  arbitrary  views^ 
hy  rendering  him  dependent  on  his  parliament  for  the  means 
of  its  prosecution.    The  parliament  was  dissolved  after  its 
deliberations  had  been  nothing  more  than  a  series  of  cavils 
with  the  court.    In  this  critical  state  of  affairs,  sound  policy 
offered  to  Charles  only  this  alternative— either  to  grant  the 
demands  of  the  parliament,  or  to  conclude  a  peace.    Bat 
neither  of  these  measures  were  adopted }  and  while  the  king 
was  unable  to  support  the  contest  with  Spain,  he  rashly  en* 
gaged  in  a  war  with  France,  expecting,  perhaps,  that  the 
pressure  of  affairs  and  regard  for  the  honour  of  the  nation 
would  bring  the  commons  to  compliance.    If  such  was  hit 
expectation,  it  proved  ill-grounded.    Another  parliament  was 
called  with  no  better  success.    The  old  complaints 

A.  Tl  1fi9A 

*  were  renewed,  and  a  frivolous  accusation  was 
brought  against  the  duke  of  Buckingham.  Two  members  of 
the  house  of  commons  undertook  his  impeachment ;  and  the 
king  exasperated  at  this  attack  on  his  favourite  minister,  or- 
dered them  both  to  the  Tower.  The  commons  protested 
against  this  violation  of  their  privileges ;  and  Charles,  over- 
come by  their  firmness,  released  the  imprisoned  members,  as 
wen  as  the  earl  of  Arundel,  who  had  been  committed  for  the 
«ame  offence. 

The  duke  of  Buckingham  having  thus  triumphed  over  his 
enemies,  was  sent  by  the  king  with  a  fleet  and  an  army  to  the 
relief  of  the  protestant  town  of  Bochelle,  then  besieged  by 
the  troops  of  the  French  monarch.  But  the  Rochellers  being 
unapprised  of  his  coming,  and  fearing  a  surprise,  refused  to 
admit  the  English  forces  into  the  town.  And  the  duke,  who 
was  totally  ignorant  both  of  naval  and  military  affairs,  after 
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Viaking  an  unskilful  and  unsuecessfal  attack  on  the  isle  of 
Rhee,  returned  to  England  with  the  loss  of  three-fourths  of 
bis  army. 

Charles  having  been  unable  to  obtain  supplies  from  the  par* 
liament,  had  found  himself  obliged  to  adopt  the  arbitrary 
measure  of  foreing  a  loan  from  his  snbjeets.    This  plan  was 
carried  into  rigorous  execution :  those  of  the  lower  class,  who 
refused  to  subscribe  to  the  loan^  were  enrolled  for  soldiers ; 
and  persons  of  rank,  who  were  guilty  of  the  same  offence^ 
were  committed  to  the  different  prisons  of  London.    The  op- 
position to  these  measures  of  the  court,  however,  was  so 
great  that  the  difficulty  of  procuring,  by  such  means,  the  re-* 
quisite  supplies  obliged  the  king  to  have  recourse  to  the  call- 
ing of  a  new  parliament,  which  proved  no  less  re- 
fractory than  the  fbrmer.    The  royal  demand  of 
money  was  met  by  a  petition  of  rights,  requiring,  that  no  free-» 
man  should  be  imprisoned  or  put  under  any  restraint  without 
a  legal  cause  of  detention,  to  be  followed  by  a  legal  trial, 
and  that  no  tax,  loan,  benevolence,  or  other  charge  should  be 
levied  on  the  people  by  the  king  or  his  ministers  without  the 
authority  of  parliament.      The  king,  however,  confirmed 
these  indisputable,  rights  of  the  subject,  and  the  commons 
consented  to  grant  a  subsidy. 

While  these  things  were  transacting,  the  town  of  Rochelle 
being  still  besieged  by  the  catholic  army,  and  reduced  to  the 
greatest  extremity,  the  inhabitants  applied  to  the  court  of 
London  for  that  relief  which  their  fears  had  once  induced 
them  to  refuse.  A  fleet  was  therefore  prepared  for  that  pur^^ 
pose,  and  the  duke  of  Buckingham,  notwithstanding  his  for-' 
mer  failure,  was  again  appointed  to  the  command.  But  the 
termination  of  his  career  was  approaching.  Being  arrived 
at  Portsmouth,  in  order  to  embark,  he  was  stabbed  to  the 
heart  in  tbe  street  by  a  lieutenant  named  John  Felton,  and 
instantly  expired.  The  assassin  was  one  of  those  enthusiasts 
who  so  often  appear  in  times  of  political  and  religious  com- 
motion. He  considered  tbe  duke  as  an  enemy  to  the  country ; 
and  this  idea,  being  strongly  impressed  on  lus  mind,  excited 
bim  to  commit  so  daring  a  crime.  The  courage  which  he 
shewed  on  this  occasion  was  worthy  of  a  better  cause.    AI' 
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though  in  the  erowd  and  eonfusion  it  wa§  not  known  who  had 
given  the  blow,  he  disdained  to  attempt  an  escape :  he  eon* 
fessed  himself  to  be  the  assassin:  he  gloried  in  his  crime: 
declared  that  he  had  acted  from  motives  of  conscience  with-' 
out  having  any  adviser  or  accomplice,  and  suffered  death  with 
the  greatest  fortitude.  Charles  was  extremely  concerned  for 
the  death  of  the  duke.  The  expedition,  for  the  relief  of  Ro« 
chelle,  however,  was  not  delayed  by  this  accident ;  but  the 
skilful  measures  of  cardinal  Richelieu  rendered  it  totally  in* 
effectual ;  and  the  English  fleet  returned  without  being  able 
to  render  any  service  to  tlie  Hugonots  of  France. 

The  commons,  in  the  mean  while,  were  employed 
*  ^*  Jq  debates  concerning  religion  $  and  the  king,  in 
levying  the  duties,  called  tonnage  and  poundage,  without  the 
consent  of  parliament*  The  warehouse  of  Mr.  Rolls,  a  res- 
pectable merchant  and  member  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
was  locked  up,  and  his  goods  were  seized  by  the  king's  offi* 
cers  for  refusing  to  pay  the  said  duties  $  and  an  information 
was  preferred  in  the  Exchequer  and  Star*chamber  against 
several  others  for  the  same  offence.  In  consequence  of  these 
proceedings,  the  commons  resolved,  that  whosoever  should,  in* 
troduce  any  innovations  in  religion,  or  advise  the  taking  of 
tonnage  and  poundage,  or  voluntarily  pay  the  said  duties, 
should  be  considered  as  enemies  to  the  state  and  betrayers  of 
the  liberties  of  England. 

These  measures  of  the  commons  convincing  the  king  that 
no  money  could  be  expected,  he  dissolved  the  parliament.  But 
in  freeing  himself,  from  this  restraint  on  his  conduct,  he  cut 
off  the  source  of  his  supplies.  He  therefore  con- 
^  '  eluded  a  peace  with  France  and  Spain,  and  applied 
himself  wholely  to  enforce  comformity  in  religion,  and  to  levy 
money  by  the  royal  authority. 

William  Laud,  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  was  the  chief 
promoter  of  these  arbitrary  proceedings,  in  regard  to  eccle- 
siastical matters.  A  modern  reader  could  not,  without  a 
mixture  of  pity  and  contempt,  peruse  the  tedious  details  of 
the  frivolous  disputes  between  protestants  in  these  fanatical 
times,  when  the  exercise  or  omission  of  the  most  trivial  cere- 
monies was  regarded  as  essential  lo  human  salvation.  Bigotry 
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imd  the  spirit  of  party  eonfbonded  all  real  and  rational  distinc- 
tions.   The  puritans  considered  the  prelaej  of  England  as  a 
branch  of  the  Romish  hierarchj,  and  regarded  arminianism 
as  popery,  ^hile  a  dissent  from  the  church  was  branded  by 
the  court  ^ith  the  name  of  disaffection  to  the  state.    Laud, 
and  the  rest  of  the  bishops,  seconded  and  even  stimulated  the 
king  in  a  rigorous  persecution  of  the  puritans.    But  the  king 
and  the  bishops,  not  satisfied  with  making  every  effort  for 
the  ruin  of  presbyterianism  in  England,  resolved  to  pursue 
the  same  measures  in  Scotland,  and  to  oblige  the  kirk  of  that 
kingdom  to  adopt  the  English  liturgy.    But  while  Charles 
was  uselessly  employed  in  regulating  the  spiritual  concerns 
of  his  subjects,  he  found  it  necessary  to  turn  his  attention  to 
things  of  a  temporal  nature.    Having  adopted  the  resolution 
to  rule  without  a  parliament,  he  soon  discovered  the  necessity 
of  devising  new  ways  of  supplying  himself  with  moneys*- 
For  this  purpose  various  means  were  invented,  such  as  mo- 
nopolies, licences  of  exemption  from  the  injunctions  contained 
in  royal  proclamations,  fines  imposed  in  the  Star-chamber, 
and  the  arbitrary  imposition  of  taxes,  especially  of  that 
called  ship  money.*    From  this  tax  the  king  expected  a  very 
considerable  supply,  as  the  ostensible  object  was  the  defence 
of  the  kingdom.    But  England,  being  then  at  peace  with  all 
the  neighbouring  nations,  was  not  menaced  by  any  danger 
that  could  justify  the  imposition  of  such  a  tax  without  call* 
ing  a  parliament    The  city  of  London  was  required  to  fur- 
nish twenty  ships,  and  a  tax  was  imposed  for  that  purpose. 
The  citizens  petitioned  that  the  number  might  be  reduced  to 
ten ;  but  the  king  replied  that  he  could  not  admit  of  any  ex- 
cuse.   Some,  however,  refused  to  pay  their  share  of  the  tax. 
The  king,  therefore,  convened  all  the  judges  in  order  to  dis- 
cuss the  business,  and  the  result  of  their  deliberations  was, 
that  his  Majesty  might,  by  his  sole  authority,  whenever  he 
thought  proper,  levy  ship  money,  and  use  compulsion  towards 

*  In  the  yetr  16S6  the  Dutch  were  compelled  to  pay  20,000/.  to  the 
king,  for  the  liberty  of  fishing  on  the  British  coasts.  This  produced  the 
two  famous  treatises  entitled  *'mare  iiberufn^'  and  ''mare  clwium^  tha 
fohner  by  Grotius,  the  latter  by  Selden. 
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thoie  who  flhoald  refste  payment  This  determiiiatjoii  of 
the  judges  was  ordered  to  be  registered  in  the  eonrts  of  West« 
■rnster^  and  publbhed  thronghovt  the  kingdom.  After  these 
preeautions  the  king  thought  himself  authorized  to  order 
the  proseention  of  those  who  should  reftise  to  pay  ship 
money.  But  notwithstanding  the  decision  of  the  judges, 
Mr.  Hampden,  a  gentleman  of  Boekinghamshire,  being  rated 
at  twenty  shillings,  refiased  payment,  and  resolved  to  stand 
a  trial.  The  ease  was  argued  in  the  Bxehequer-chamber  be- 
fore all  the  judges  of  England.  The  ablest  counsellors  were 
employed  on  both  sides  of  the  question ;  but,  after  a  trial  of 
several  days,  judgment  was  given  against  Mr.  Hampden, 
who  was  condemned  to  pay  the  tax. 

Charles  having  thus  established  his  prerogative  in  regard 
to  the  levying  of  ship  money,  resolved  to  carry  into  execu* 
tion  his  project  of  reducing  the  ehureh  of  Scotland  to  a  per-* 
feet  conformity  with  that  of  England.  James  I.  had  con- 
ceived the  design  and  made  some  progress  in  its  execution. 
His  accession  to  the  crown  of  England  had  increased  his 
influence  in  the  parliament  of  Scotland,  in  proportion  to  the 
means  which  it  afforded  him  of  dispensing  to  his  Scottish 
subjects  much  greater  fttvours  than  he  had  been  able  to  grant 
them  in  their  own  country.  James,  who  had  an  extreme 
aversion  to  the  presbyterian  form  of  ecclesiastical  govern- 
ment, had  so  successfully  employed  his  credit  with  the  par- 
liament, as  to  procure  the  restoration  of  ^episcopacy  in  Scot- 
land ;  and  during  the  whole  space  of  his  reign  he  had  grad- 
ually endeavoured  to  bring  the  kirk  to  a  perfect  conformity 
with  the  English  church.  Charles  pursued  the  same  design 
with  greater  ardour  and  precipitancy.  The  most  difficult 
task,  however,  still  remained.  Although  the  hierarchy  had 
been  re-established  by  the  authority  of  parliament,  it  was 
abhorred  by  the  people,  who  were  enthusiastically  attached 
to  the  presbyterian  form  of  government  which  had  been  es- 
tablished at  the  time  of  the  reformation.  Notwithstanding 
these  unfavourable  circumstances,  the  king  and  his  council 
resolved  to  attempt  the  introduction  of  the  English  liturgy 
into  the  kirk  of  Scotland.*  This  measure  excited  a  great 
•  Vide  Collier's  Eccles.  Hist.  2-  p.  767,  &c. 
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&nB£Btation  io  Edinlmrgii,  where  the  people  would  not  giif- 
fer  the  new  liturgy  to  be  read  in  any  of  the  ehurches.  At 
Jength  these  proeeedingg  gave  rise  to  that  famous  convention 
hy  whieh  the  Seots  bound  themselves  by  a  solemn  oath  to 
preserve  their  religion  from  innovation.  Thus  the  standard 
of  rebellion  was  erected ;  and  Charles  and  his  council  saw 
Jiow  dangerous  it  wad  to  impose  restraints  upon  conscience* 
The  covenant,  like  an  alarm  bell,  brought  together  ail  the 
Boots  that  were  disaffected  to  the  government,  as  well  as  all 
die  religious  enthusiasts.  It  was  signed  not  only  by  the  people 
hut  also  by  all  the  great  men  except  the  privy  counsellors, 
judges,  bishops,  and  other  dignitaries  of  the  church.  The 
royalists,  therefore,  did  not  exceed  the  proportion  of  one  in  a 
ihonsand,  and  these  were  left  without  any  power  or  author- 

The  king  was  now  in  a  perplexed  situation ;  but  although  hP 
did  not  see  in  what  numner  he  should  free  himself  from  these 
difficulties,  he  could  not  resolve  to  desist  from  his  project  For 
some  time,however,he  adopted  a  temporizing  system,  and  tried 
to  amuse  the  Scots  by  promises  couched  in  ambiguous  terms, 
which  they  answered  by  positive  protestations  against  all  the 
measures  which  he  had  hitherto  pursued.  At  length  he  threw  off 
the  mask*  The  Scots  had  long  set  the  royal  authority  at  defi- 
ance, and  Charles  resolved  to  make  use  of  an  English  army  to 
reduce  them  to  obedience.  But  as  the  court  had  reason  to  appre- 
hend that  the  English  might  be  unwilling  to  venture  their  lives 
'  in  support  of  the  king's  authority  in  Scotland,  it  was  thought 
necessary  to  excite  them  to  arms  by  the  dread  of  an  imag- 
inary danger ;  and  for  that  purpose  a  report  was  artfully 
spread  that  the  Septs  were  meditating  the  invasion  of  Eng- 
land. As  the  king  was  resolved  not  to  caU  a  parliament  for 
^obtaining  supplies,  it  was  necessary  to  have  recourse  to 
some  other  method.  The  nobility  were  therefore 
A.  B.  1639.  summoned  to  attend  him  at  York  with  such  a  num- 
ber of  horse  as  they  could  raise,  and  the  counties 
were  ordered  to  furnish  their  quota  of  men.  By  these  means 
an  army  of  above  twenty-two  thousand  men  was  speedily 
raised*  The  Scots,  in  the  mean  while,  were  not  idle :  they 
began  to  levy  considerable  bodies  of  troops ;  but  they  had 
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numeroos  friends  in  England  and^ven  at  eourt,  and  on  the 
exertions  of  these  they  plaeed  a  greater  reliance  than  on  tha 
prowess  of  Iheir  army.  While  every  preparation  was  mak- 
ing for  war,  a  negoeiation  was  opened  and  a  peace  was  con- 
cluded. The  king  granted  the  Scots  what  they  required  re- 
specting religion  ;  and  they  in  retnrn  promised  him  obedience 
in  cirii  and  temporal  matters.  The  articles  of  this  pacifi- 
cation, however,  were  couched  in  ambiguous  eipressions.  By 
their  religion  the  Scots  understood  the  presbyterian  form  of 
ecclesiastical  government ;  but  the  king  considered  it  only 
as  it  had  subsisted  ever  since  his  father,  James  I.  had  re- 
stored the  episcopacy.  The  peace,  therefore,  left  the  ground 
,  of  the  dispute  undecided,  and  it  was  easy  to  see  that  its  ob- 
ject was  only  to  gain  time,  and  that  a  period  would  shortly 
arrive  when  it  would  be  necessary  to  explain  what  was  left 
in  obscurity. 

In  the  following  year,  the  Scottish  parliament 
'  and  general  assembly  declared  the  government  of 
the  kirk  by  bishops  unlawful.  ^  And  a  letter,  signed  by  seve- 
ral of  the  principal  nobles,  and  addressed  to  the  king  of 
France,  requesting  his  assistance,  induced  Charles  to  renew 
the  war  against  the  Scots,  in  order  to  reduce  them  to  obedi- 
ence by  force.  His  first  care  was  to  raise  a  numerous  army,^ 
and  to  equip  a  formidable  fleet.  But  as  it  was  impossUile  to 
carry  on  the  war  without  supplies,  he  saw  himself  reduced  to 
the  disagreeable  expedient  of  calling  a  parliament  After 
a  series  of  cavils,  concerning  religion,  and  the  redress  of 
grievances,  this  parliament  was  dissolved,  and  before  another 
was  called,  the  Scots  entered  England,  Having  defeated 
the  king's  troops  on  the  banks  of  the  Tyne,  they  entered 
Newcastle  without  opposition,  and  seized  the  magazine  of 
artillery  and  stores  designed  for  the  use  of  the  royal  army. 
This  unexpected  event  broke  all  the  measures  which  the  king 
and  his  council  had  concerted.  The  consternation  caused  by 
tthe  defeat  of  the  royalists,  and  the  moderation  of  the  Scotf, 
who,  notwithstanding  the  success  of  their  arms,  affected  to 
desire  an  accommodation,  inclined  the  English  to  peace,  and 
none  but  the  court  party  approved  of  a  continuation  of  the 
war.    In  these  circumstances,  with  an  army  of  enemies  he- 
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fore  hifli)  and  a  namber  of  malebnteots  in  the  kingdoniy  and 
eren  in  his  own  armyy  the  king  eoald  not  raise  supplies  in  the 
same  manner  ^as  he  had  hitherto  praetised.  He  had  already 
bought  upon  credit  all  the  pepper  belonging  to  the  East-India 
inerehants,  and  sold  it  for  ready  money.  He  had  also  at- 
tempted to  borrow  two  hundred  thousand  pounds  of  the  eity 
of  London;  and  had  the  mortifieation  of  eiperiencing  a  de- 
nial. But  he  soon  devised  the  means  of  revenge.  The  eity 
having  some  time  before  settled  a  eolony  at  Londonderry,  in 
Ireland,  had  obtained  a  royal  patent  for  eertain  lands  in  that 
country.  But  the  Londoners  had  no  sooner  refused  to  lend 
the  king  money,  than  the  lord  mayor  and  sberiflb  were  eited 
before  the  Star-chamber  to  answer  the  charge  of  having 
abused  their  patent,  and  usurping  more  lands  than  had  been 
granted  to  the  eity.  On  this  charge,  whether  well  or  ill- 
grounded,  the  Londoners  were  condemned  to  forfeit  their 
patent,  and  obliged  to  pay  a  heavy  fine  for  its  renewal.  By 
this  violent  measure,  and  by  the  proceedings  in  regard  to 
ship«money,  the  unfortunate  monarch  made  the  city  of  Lon- 
don his  enemy,  a  circumstance  of  which  he  afterwards  expe- 
rienced the  fatal  effects. 

After  the  Scots  had  taken  Newcastle,  they  presented  a 
humble  petition  for  peace ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  they  issued 
manifestoes  to  justify  their  conduct,  and  to  engage  the  Eng- 
lish in  their  cause,  by  insinuating  that  the  liberties  of  Eng- 
land were  equally  in  danger  with  those  of  Scotland.  Ad- 
dresses were  also  presented  by  several  nobles,  as  also  from 
the  city  of  London,  requesting  the  king  to  summon  a  parlia- 
ment as  the  only  means  of  restoring  the  public  tranquillity. 
Charles  now  perceived  that  the  calling  a  parliament  was  the 
ardent  desire  of  the  nation,  as  well  as  a  measure  rendered 
necessary  by  a  variety  of  circumstances.  But,  in  the  exist- 
ing state  of  affairs,  it  could  scarcely  be  expected  that  a  House 
of  Commons  would  be  favourable  to  the  court.  The  impos- 
sibility, however,  of  obtaining  supplies  by  the  methods  hith- 
erto used,  obliged  the  king  to  act  contrary  to  his  inclination. 
A  parliament  was  called,  and  had  no  sooner  met 
A.  D.  1640.  ^^^  ^^  commons  evidently  shewed  their  intentions. 
The  entrance  of  the  Scots  into  England  gave  them 
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a  grett  adraatage^  by  ol>lif;iDg  tbe  kiag  to  maintain  an  armj 
vhioli  rendered  him  dependent  on  parliamentary  support. 

At  this  juncture,  the  nation  was  running  into  the  extreme 
af  fanatieism,  and  it  was  not  difficult  to  perceive  that  a  ter- 
rible storm  threatened  both  the  church  and  the  state.  The 
twa  great  parties  that  divided  the  parliament  were  the  epis- 
copalians and  tbe  presbytehans.  But  among  the  more  rigid 
jpresbyterians  lay  concealed  a  number  of  independents,  who 
liad  long  disguised  their  religions  and  political  sentiments*— 
Most  of  these  were  men  of  great  abilities,  and  of  a  daring 
temper,  who  meditated  nothing  less  than  the  total  subversion 
of  the  government,  and  concealing  their  real  designs  till  a 
proper  opportunity,  improred  every  occasion  to  sow  diiaen- 
aions  between  the  king  and  the  parliament,  in  order  to  ac- 
complish their  project.* 

DuHng  the  space  of  nearly  two  years  from  November  3d, 
i640,  to  the  26th  August,  I64d,  the  history  of  this  reign  pre- 
sents nothing  but  a  series  of.  parliamentary  debates,  popular 
petitions,  and  a  continued  contest  between  the  court  and  the 
Bation.t  In  the  first  session  of  this  parliament,  the  king  was 
obliged  to  give  his  assent  to  a  number  of  acts  for  redress  of 
grievances.  Among  these  was  an  act  for  triennial  parlia- 
ments, by  which  it  was  ordained  that  a  parliament  should  as- 
semble every  three  years,  even  although  the  king  should  neg- 
lect to  issue  a  summons.  By  aifiother,  the  Star-chamber  and 
high  commission  court  were  abolished :  the  former  had  long 
subsisted,  and  been  considered  as  originating  in  the  ancient 
Jaws  of  the  land ;  but,  during  the  latter  reigns,  it  had  become 
an  engine  of  tyranny :  the  latter  had  been  established  by 
queen  Elizabeth,  and  was  a  real  court  of  inquisition.  |  Had 
the  parliament,  therefore,  stopped  here,  the  abolition  of  these 
two  courts  would  have  merited  the  thanks  and  applausie  pf 
.posterity. 

But  the  parliament,  not  contented  with  limiting  the  royal 
authority,  resolved  to  reduce  it  to  an  empty  name.    The 

*  Bapin,  2.  p.  351,  &c. 

\  Vide  Rnsh.  GolL  vol.  4.  and  Ckrend.  vol.  1. 

jf  Millar's  Hist  Yiew  of  Eng.  Gov.  3.  p.  254,  255,  &c. 
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viewfl  of  tke  presbyterians^howeyeryeooldnot  be  aecompligh* 
ed  withoat  the  destruetion  of  the  chief  of  the  royal  and  epis* 
copaHan  party.    Thomas  Weatworth,  earl  of  Strafford,  and 
the  celebrated  Land,  archbishop  of  Canterbary,  were  sent  to 
the  Tower  on  a  general  ehargi^  of  endeavouring  to  subvert 
the  fundamental  laws  of  the  land,  and  to  introduce  popery 
and  arbitrary  power.    The  commons  soon  after  passed  a  bill 
of  attainder  against  Strafford,  declaring,  him  guilty  of  high 
treason,  and  the  lords  gave  it  their  approbation.    But  when 
the  royal  assent  was  required,  the  king  found  himself  in  an 
imeasy  situation.    He  loved  the  earl  of  Strafford,  and  he 
eonid  not,  in  conscience,  condemn  a  man  who  had  acted  ac- 
cording to  his  orders,  and  done  nothing  but  what  was  agreea- 
ble to  his  maxims  of  government    The  commons,  imagining 
that  the  king  would  endeavour  to  free  himself  from  these 
difficulties  by  the  dissolution  of  parliament,  a  bill  was  brought 
in  for  its  continuance*    This  bill,  which  enacted  that  the  par- 
liament should  not  be  dissolved,  rapidly  passed  througli  both 
houses,  and  the  king  found  himself  under  the  necessity  of 
giving  it  his  assent.    But  while  Charles  thus  resigned  pne  of 
his  chief  prerogatives,  and  was  under  the  greatest  anxiety  on 
account  of  the  act  of  attainder  against  his  favourite  minister, 
he  was  relieved  from  his  embarrassment  by  a  letter  from  the 
earl  of  Strafford  himself,  requesting  that  his  life  might  be 
sacrificed  to  the  public  tranquillity.    The  king,  therefore, 
reasoning  on  the  principle  ^^  VoUnti  non  fit  injuria^***  and 
•vercome  by  the  pressing  instances  of  the  parliament,  gave 
his  assent  to  the  bill.    Two  days  afterwards  the   earl  of 
Strafford  was  executed,  and  in  his  last  moments  displayed  a 
Roman  fortitude.    He  Was  a  man  of  great  abilities,  and  in 
better  times  would  have  met  with  a  better  fate.    At  his  trial 
he  displayed  an  eloquence  that  shewed  him  little  inferior  to 
the  most  celebrated  orators  of  antiqnity.f 

The  death  of  this  minister,  however,  was  far  from  estab- 
lishing harmony  between  the  king  and  his  subjects.    Charier 

•  "  To  a  willing  man  there  is  no  injury,'*  an  ancient  maxim  of  the 
achoolB. 

t  Melw.  46.    Whitdock,  44. 
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was  not  onlj  obliged  to  eonelade  an  inglorious  treaty  with 
the  Seots,  and  to  grant  them  all  their  demands,  but  had  the 
additional  mortification  to  see  the  English  House  of  Com- 
mons approve  of  their  eonduct,  and  grant  them  a  sum  of 
three  hundred  thousand  podlids  as  a  reward  for  their  irrup- 
tion into  England.    The  whole  kingdom  being  now  in  a  fer- 
ment, the  catholics  of  Ireland  seized  this  opportunity  of 
throwing  off  the  yoke  by  which  they  had  long  been  oppressed, 
and  to  rcTcnge  the  injuries  which  they  had  suffered.     The 
protestants  were  massacred  without  any  distinction 
'of  age,  sex,  or  rank,  and  the  parliament  endeav- 
oured to  fix  on  Charles  the  improbable  imputation  of  favour- 
ing the  rebels,  and  couutenancing  these  atrocities.     In  the 
mean  while,  the  commons  of  England,  who  pretended  so  great 
zeal  for  religion,  instead  of  vigorously  supporting  their  pro- 
testant  brethren  in  Ireland,  were  solely  intent  on  subverting 
the  royal  authority  and  the  established  church.    A  variety 
of  acts,  all  tending  to  this  object,  were  successively  passed, 
and  the  king  found  himself  under  the  necessity  of  giving  his 
assent.     The  bishops  were  not  only  expelled  from  the  House 
of  Lords,  but  several  of  them,  on  remonstrating  against  this 
unconstitutional  measure,  were  accused  of  treason  and  sent 
to  the  Tower.    The  parliament  also  assumed,  or  at  least  ex- 
torted from  the  king,  the  power  of  chusing  his  privy  cooneil. 
But  this  revolutionizing  rage  was  not  confined  to  the  parlia- 
ment.  The  citizensi  of  London  were  exasperated  against  the 
king ;  and  the  commons  were  encouraged  by  the  populace, 
who  daily  surrounded  the  house  and  reprobrated,  with  tu- 
multuous cries,  the  conduct  of  the  court. 

The  presbyterians,  among  whom  the  independents  were  in- 
tluded,  had  now  obtained  a  decided  ascendency  in  the  parlia- 
ment, and  a  design  of  overturning  the  church  and  the  state  be- 
came visible.  In  this  decline  of  the  royal  authority,  Charles 
accelerated  his  misfortunes  by  a  measure  extremely  ill-suited 
to  the  complexion  of  the  times.  He  went  in  person  to  the 
house,  and  placing  himself  in  the  speaker's  chair,  impeached 
five  of  the  members  of  high  treason,  and  required  that  they 
should  be  apprehended.  These  were  the  lord  Kimbolton, 
Sir  Arthur  Hasselrig,  Mr.  Hampden,  Mr.  Pyra,  Mr.  Hollis, 
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imd  Mr*  Streod,  who  being  previoosly  apprized  of  his  inten- 
tion h&d  made  their  eseape.     The  king  disappointed,  per- 
plexed,  and  not  knowing  on  whom  to  rely,  went  next  to  Guild- 
hall, and  made  his  complaint  to  the  lord  mayor  and  common 
council  of  London.    But  he  soon  discovered  that  the  city 
was  wholly  devoted  to  the  parliament    The  commons  had 
already  stripped  the  king  of  the  greatest  part  of  his  prerog- 
atives, and  his  attempt  to  imprison  their  members  afforded 
them  a  pretext  for  divesting  him  of  the  remainder  of  his  au- 
thority.   They  petitioned  that  the  Tower  of  London,  with 
Hiill,  Portsmouth,  and  the  fleet,  should  be  put  into  their 
ha^ds.    The  king,  after  some  contest,  was  brought  to  a  com- 
pliance with  these  demands.    But  when  the  commons  requir- 
ed that  the  militia  should  be  placed  under  their  direction  for 
a  limited  time,  the  king,  resolving  not  to  resign  this  last  rem- 
nant of  his  authority,  replied  ^^  No  not  for  an  hour.''  Things 
heing  now  come  to  a  crisis,  both  parties  prepared  for  war- 
Charles  departed  for  the  north,  and  made  an  unsuccessful 
attempt  to  enter  Hull,  where  the  parliament  had  placed  Sir 
John  Hotham,  as  governor.     The  king  being  joined  by  many 
of  the  nobility  and  gentry  of  Yorkshire  and  the  neighbour- 
ing counties,  erected  his  standard  at  Nottingham.  The  queen, 
in  the  mean  while,  went  to  Holland  to  raise  money  on  the 
crown  jewels,  and  to  provide  ammunition   and  forces.     By 
these  means  the  king  soon  saw  himself  at  the  head  of  a  con- 
siderable army.    The  parliament,  in  the  mean  while,  was 
not  idle.     Its  chief  resources  lay  in  London,  where  men  and 
money  were  raised  with  astonishing  rapidity.    The  pulpits 
resounded  with  inflammatory  sermons,  which  inspired  the 
people  with  religious  and  military  enthusiasm ;  and  the  pu- 
ritanical preachers  were  the  best  recruiters  for  the  parlia- 
mentarian army.    But   while  both  sides  prepared  for  war, 
they  endeavoured  to  fix  on  each  other  the  blame  of  the  in- 
fraction of  peace,  and  dispersed  numerous  manifestos  in  jw- 
tifieation  of  their  conduct. 

The  earl  of  Essex  being  appointed  general  for  the  par- 
liament, military  operations  commenced.     During  the  two 
first  campaigns  the  royal  arms  were  successful.    The  first 
VOL.  II.  X 
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general  engagement  took  plaee  at  Edgeliill,  im 
A.  D.  1643.  Warmekshire.      Both  parties  claimed  the   vie-^ 

tory;  but  the  advantage  was  evidently  on  tho 
side  of  the  king.  It  has  been  generally  supposed  that  Charles 
was  guilty  of  a  fatal  error  in  not  advancing  to  London  im- 
mediately after  this  action,  and  that  by  so  decisive  a  measnro 
he  might  at  once  have  terminated  the  war.  Thb  conjec- 
ture, indeed,  appears  to  be  justified  by  the  extreme  consterna- 
tion that  pervaded  the  metropolis  on  the  bare  i^prehension 
of  his  approach.*  But  the  grand  mbfortnne  of  Charles^ 
during  this  important  contest,  seems  to  have  been  the  over- 
ruling influence  of  counsellors,  who  were  unwilling  to  mako 
such  concessions  as  might  have  proenred  a  peace,  and  inca- 
pable  of  skilfully  conducting  the  war.  While  London  was 
in  the  hands  of  the  parliamentarians,  and  the  great  source 
of  their  strength,  it  was  unreasonable  to  think  of  reducing 
them  to  subjection  by  arms.  From  Edgehill,  the  king  march- 
ed towards  the  south,  and  made  himself  master  of  Reading 
and  Brentford  $  but  instead  of  making  a  bold  attempt  on  tho 
metropolis,  the  success  of  which  must  have  depended  on  the 
celerity  of  his  operations,  his  delay  afforded  the  earl  of  Es- 
sex time  to  approach  with  his  army. 

It  would  be  tedious  and  at  this  day  uninteresting  to  des- 
cribe all  the  battles,  the  skirmishes  and  sieges,  and  the  inef- 
fectual negociations  that  took  place  between  the  two  con- 
tending parties.  In  this  detail  of  public  calamities,  we  dis- 
cover few  great  strokes  either  in  politics  or  war.  All  was  a 
scene  of  enthusiastic  zeal  and  religious  bigotry  oppressing 
and  devastating  the  country.  Some  counties,  towns,  and 
families,  declared  for  the  king,  others  for  the  parliament. 
The  principal  places  in  the  kingdom  were  alternately  cap- 
tured, and  frequently  plundered  by  the  contending  armies ; 
and  as  contiguous  counties  and  neighbouring  towns  were  of- 
ten in  the  hands  of  opposite  parties,  the  hostile  garrisons 
rayaged,  in  a  merciless  manner,  the  surrounding  country.f 

•  Clarend.  2.  p.  40,  47,  .'»4^  &c. 

f  The  royal  garrison  at  Newark  extended  its  ravages  as  far  as  Lincoln 
and  Nottingham^  which  were  held  by  the  parliament,  and  similar  scenes 
were  displayed  throughout  the  kingdom. 
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At  one  period  of  the  war,  the  king  had,  aeeording  to  tho 
best  eomputation,  about  two  hundred  thousand  men  in  arms, 
and  as  the  forees  of  the  parliament  could  not  he  greatly  infe- 
rior, England  displayed  the  horrible  spectacle  of  between 
three  and  four  hundred  thousand  of  her  fanatieal  sons  em- 
ployed in  mutual  butchery.  It  is  easy  to  conceive  the  mise- 
ries of  the  people  at  this  calamitous  period,  of  which  the 
recollection  may  teaeh  posterity  to  deprecate  the  evils  of 
•ivil  war,  and  to  set  a  just  value  on  public  tranquillity. 

After  the  battle  of  EdgehiU,  the  parliament  called  in  the 
fleets  to  their  assistance.  The  king,  however,  was  for  a 
•onsiderable  time  sueeessfuL  The  first  disastrous  blow 
which  his  army  received  was  at  Marston  Moor, 
A.  d/iM4.  ^^^^  six  miles  from  York.  Prince  Rupert  com- 
manded the  royal  army,  and  headed  the  left 
wing :  the  right  was  commanded  by  Sir  Charles  Lucas,  with 
eolonel  Hurry,  and  the  main  botdy  by  general  Goring.  The 
right  wing  of  the  parliamentarians  was  led  by  Sir  Thomas 
Fairfax,  the  left  by  the  earl  of  Manchester  and  his  lieuten* 
ant-general  Oliver  Cromwell:  lord  Fairfax  and  the  earl  of 
Leven,  who  commanded  the  Scots,  were  plaeed  in  the  centre* 
The  aeeounts  of  this  battle  are,  as  Rapin  observes,  extreme- 
ly obscure  ;*  but  the  result  was  the  total  defeat  of  the  royal 
army,  with  the  loss  of  four  thousand  killed,  and  a  great  num- 
ber of  wounded  and  prisoners.  This  disaster,  however,  waa 
in  part  eomptensated  by  advantages  in  different  parts  of  the 
kingdom.  Negociations  for  peace  were  also  commenced, 
but  they  terminated  without  effect.  The  obstinacy  and  big- 
otry of  both  parties  were  insuperable  obstaeles  to  a  pacifica- 
tion. The  king  considered  the  church  of  England  as  the 
door  of  salvation:  the  parliament  esteemed  its  doctrines 
abominable  and  its  rites  idolatrous.  Never  did  any  country 
exhibit  a  more  disgusting  scene  of  superstition,  fanaticism, 
and  intoleraace,  than  England  presented  at  this  calamitous 
period. 

The  celebrated  Land,  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  had  lin- 
gered almost  four  years  in  prison ;  and  it  was  now  resolved  to 
bring  him  to  trial.  He  was  accused  of  high  treason,  and  the 
bill  for  his  attainder  passed  in  the  House  of  Commons  with 

f  Rapin,  2.  p.  499. 
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only  one  dig  sentient  voiee.*  In  the  House  of  Lords  it  met 
with  some  opposition,  whieh,  however,  was  at  last  oyermled. 
The  bill  having  passed  both  houses,  the  arehbishop  was  con- 
demned and  soon  after  executed.  On  the  scaffold 
A.  D.  1645.  ^^  behaved  with  a  beeoming  fortitude,  and  made 
a  long  speeeh,  in  whieh  he  declared  that  he  had 
ransacked  every  comer  of  his  heart,  and  could  not  find  there 
one  sin  that  merited  death  by  the  known  laws  of  the  land. 
It  is  evident  that  his  death  was  predetermined,  and  the  ae- 
ensation  brought  against  him  of  intending  to  restore  the 
catholic  religion,  appears  to  have  been  wholly  destitute  of 
foundation.  But  it  is  certain  that  he  had  been  one  of  the 
ehief  advisers  of  the  arbitrary  measures  which  the  king  had 
pursued,  and  particularly  of  the  p^seeution  of  the  puritans, 
snd  the  attempt  to  force  the  church  of  Scotland  to  a  confer- 
mity  to  that  of  England.  His  counsels  had,  therefore,  con- 
tributed, in  no  small  degree,  to  eicite  the  troubles  which  con- 
vulsed the  kingdom.  He  was  well  versed  in  school  divinity, 
and  learned  in  the  languages ;  but  his  genius  was  narrow, 
and  his  mind  was  attached  to  frivolous  ceremonies,  whieh  he- 
ranked  among  the  essentials  of  religion.  Notwithstanding 
the  calumnies  of  his  enemies,  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  he 
was  a  sincere  protestant;  but  it  must  be  confessed,  that  su- 
perstition, bigotry,  and  intolerance,  were  distinguishing  traits 
in  his  character.f 

With  the  fate  of  this  famous  prelate,  that  of  the  establish- 
ed religion  seems  to  have  been  united.  On  the  very  same  day 
that  the  lords  passed  the  bill  of  attainder  against  the  arch- 
bishop, the  common  prayer  was  abolished.  Thus  the  church 
of  England  was  rendered  completely  presbyterian  to  the 
great  satisfaction  of  the  Scots,  and  the  leading  men  of  both 
houses.  This  was  an  insurmountable  obstacle  to  the  pacifi- 
cation which  was  then  negociating  at  Uxbridge;  for,  besides 
all  the  other  points  of  dispute,  Charles  never  could  be  brought 
to  consent  that  the  church  should  be  without  bishops  ;  and  it 
may  truly  be  said,  that  he  sacrificed  his  crown  and  his  life  to 
the  cause  of  episcopacy. 

•  Rapin»  2.  p.  507. 

t  Vide  Burnet,  Rushworth»  Tiadal's  notes^  &c. 
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DnriBg  the  negoeiations  for  peace,  Vane,  Cromwell,  and 
other  leaders  of  the  independents,  brooght  in  a  bill  for  ex- 
eluding  all  members  of  the  parliament  from  any  command  in 
the  army.  Tlbis  bill,  which  is  known  by  the  name  of  the 
self-denying  ordinance,  having  passed  in  both  houses,  the 
presbyterian  generals,  the  earls  of  Essex,  Denbigh,  and 
Manchester,  surrendered  their  eommissions,  and  Sir  Thomas 
Fairfax  was  appointed  commander  in  chief  of  the  army. 
The  new  general  was  a  presbyterian ;  but  he  suffered  himself 
to  be  almost  wholly  directed  by  Cromwell,  who,  by  his  pre- 
tended zeal  for  the  cause  of  religion  and  liberty,  had  gained 
an  ascendency  over  his  mind.  It  was  then  resolved  to  new 
model  the  army ;  and  commissioners  being  appointed  by  the 
commons  for  that  purpose,  Cromwell  had  so  much  influence 
in  the  business  that  most  of  the  presbyterian  officers  were  dis- 
missed, and  their  places  filled  with  independents. 

The  negociations  at  Uxbridge  being  broken  off, 
'  and  the  parliamentarian  army  new  modelled  ac. 
cording  io  the  intentions  of  Cromwell,  the  troops  took  the 
field,  and  military  operations  on  both  sides  displayed  a  scene 
of  great  activity.  Omitting  a  number  of  inferior  transactions^ 
it  suffices  to  say  that  the  fatal  battle  of  Naseby,  in  North- 
amptonshire, decided  the  contest  between  the  king 
A.  D.  1645  ^^^  ^®  parliament  Prince  Rupert  commanded 
the  right  wing  of  the  royal  army.  Sir  Marma- 
duke  Langdale  the  left,  and  the  king  led  on  the  main  body.* 
Sir  Jacob  Ashley,  the  earl  of  Lindsey,  lord  Bard,  and  Sir 
Oeorge  L'Isle  were  at  the  head  of  the  reserve.  The  right  of 
the  parliament's  cavalry  was  commanded  by  Cromwell,  the 
left  by  Ireton :  Fairfax  and  Skippon  led  on  the  eentre.  On 
this  fatal  day  the  king  displayed  an  extraordinary  courage. 
His  troops,  however,  were  totally  dispersed :  five  thousand 
wete  made  prisoners,  and  to  complete  his  misfortune  he  lost 
all  his  artillery  and  camp  equipage,  with  his  cabinet  of  se- 
cret papers.  The  parliament  owed  this  victory,  in  a  great 
measure  to  the  courage  and  activity  of  Cromwell,  who  hav- 

*  Rusbw.  6.  p.  42.    Gkrendon  gives  a  somewhat  difierent  smgemetitt 
2.  506,Scc« 
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iiig,by  aTigorouB  eharge,  dispersed  the  left  wingof  thekiB^s 
bone,  attaeked  the  infantry  in  flank^  and  bore  down  ail  oppo- 
sition. 

After  this  fatal  day  the  war  was  only  a  series  of  disasters 
on  the  side  of  the  king,  his  garrisons  surrendered  one  after 
another,  and  he  was  totally  unable  to  keep  the  field  against 
his  enemies.  In  this  desperate  state  of  his  affairs,  he  adopt* 
ed  the  unfortunate  expedient  of  taking  refuge  with  the  Seoteh 
army,  which  was  then  besieging  Newark.  It  seems  that  ho 
had  reeeived  kome  vague  assurances  of  safety  from  the  prin* 
eipal  officers ;  but  it  does  not  appear  that  the  Scotch  had  en- 
tered into  any  treaty  with  the  king,  or  that  they  sold  him  to 
the  English  parliament  as  it  has  often  been  represented* 
The  fact  was  that  they  demanded,  and  after  some  dispute  re- 
•eived,  four  hundred  thousand  pounds,  the  sum  due  to  them 
for  their  arrears.  This  affair  being  ended,  the  Scotch  re- 
turned to  their  own  country.  But  their  parliament  had  de- 
creed that  the  king  could  not  be  admitted  into  SeoUand,  until 
he  had  given  a  satisfactory  answer  to  certain  proposals 
presented  to  him  in  the  name  of  the  two  kingdoms.  He 
therefore  prayed  for  leave  to  come  to  London  on  the  pub- 
lic faith  and  security  of  the  parliament  and  the  Scotch  com- 
missioners, that  he  should  there  be  treated  with  respect  and 
honour,  that  so  he  might  with  freedom  negociate  with  tho 
parliament.  The  two  houses  taking  his  request  into  consid- 
eration, assigned  him  Holmby  house  for  his  residence.  And 
the  Scots  resigned  him  to  the  English  commissioners,  without 
lieing  able  to  foresee  the  tragedy  that  was  to  ensue. 

The  presbyterian  interest  had  for  some  time  been  declining: 
the  independents  had  gained  the  ascendancy,  and  the  power 
whieh  the  parliament  had  wrested  from  the  king  was  soon 
transferred  to  the  army*  To  this  the  self-denying  ordinance 
had  greatly  contributed.  Oliver  Cromwell  had  by  this  mas- 
terly piece  of  policy,  dissolved  the  union  between  the  army 
and  the  parliament,  by  excluding  the  members  of  both  houses 
ft-om  any  military  command.  The  civil  war  being  therefore 
«nded,  the  commons  were  desirous  of  disbanding  the  army^ 
which  they  began  to  consider  as  a  dangerous  engine.  But 
Cromwell  resolved  to  oppose  a  design  so  hostile  to  his  inter- 
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•stt.    He  formed  a  eonneil  of  oiBeeri,  who  were  appointed  to 
inquire  into  the  grievanees  of  the  army^  and  to  lay  them  he« 
fore  parliament.    A  seene  of  mutual  recrimination  ensued  • 
il%gociation8  were  eommenoed  without  effect :  every  coneet- 
sion  of  the  parliament  wag  productive  of  new  demands  from 
the  army.    This  was  the  crisis  of  Cromwell's  fortune,  and 
he  resolved  to  seize  so  favourable  an  opportunity  o^  laying 
the  foundation  of  his  greatness.    The  lung  had  hitherto  re« 
mained  in  the  power  of  the  parliament;  but  Cromwell  re- 
solving to  become  master  of  his  person,  sent  to  remove  him 
from  Uolmby  castle  to  Newmarket.    It  was  in  vain  that  the 
parliament  complained  of  this  insolence :  the  army  marched 
towards  London^  where  all  was  in  a  state  of  confusion.    The 
common  council  being  assembled,  ordered  the  city  to  be  put 
in  a  state  of  defence,  and  published  a  manifesto,  exposing  the 
hostile  intentions  of  the  army.    The  parliament,  in  the  mean 
while,  was  divided  into  two  factions;  and  the  speakers,  with 
•ixty-two  members,  quitted  the  house,  and  took  refuge  with 
the  army,  while  the  others  who  remained,  continued  to  issue 
orders  without  having  the  power  to  enforce  obedience.    But 
Cromwell,  with  the  two  speakers  and  the  fugitive  members 
at  the  head  of  the  army,  soon   approached  the  metropolis. 
The  citizens,  notwithstanding  their  preparations  for  resist- 
ance, opened  their  gates,  and  general  Fairfax  took  posses^ 
sion  of  the  Tower. 

During  these  transactions  both  the  presbyterians  and  the 
independents  had  privately  entered  into  negociations  with  the 
king,  who  had  been  removed  to  Hampton  court.  But  Charles 
no  sooner  perceived  that  the  army  possessed  all  the  power, 
than  he  began  to  entertain  apprehensions  for  his  safety,  and 
attempted  to  make  his  escape.*  But  in  this  undertaking  he 
was  attended  by  his  usual  ill  fortune,  and  was  obliged  to  put 
himself  into  the  hands  of  the  governor  of  the  isle  of  Wight^ 
who  conducted  him  as  a  prisoner  to  Carisbrook  castle,  where 
he  was  treated  with  an  appearance  of  respect. 

Cromwell,  who,  by  his  influence  over  the  army,  was  now  he- 
coming  all  poweffttl,  was  in  danger  of  seeing  all  his  projects 

*  Ludlow,  1.  p.  237. 
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frustrated  by  a  spirit  of  iDsubordination  to  which  he  himself 
bad,  for  some  time,  giv^en  encouragement.  There  had  been, 
for  a  short  period,  a  new  faction  in  the  army  called  Levellers, 
whose  object  it  was  to  abolish  all  distinctions,  and  to  establish 
a  perfect  equality  m  rank  and  estates  throughout  the  king- 
dom. During  the  contest  between  the  army  and  the  parlia- 
ment, the  general  officers  had  encouraged  these  men,  and  al- 
lowed them  to  form  a  separate  council  by  means  of  their  de- 
legates, which  were  called  Agitators.  But  as  soon  as  the 
parliament  was  subdued,  it  was  thought  necessary  to  suppress 
these  assemblies.  The  soldiers,  however,  continued  their  as- 
semblies in  spite  of  their  officers  and  in  defiance  to  the  orders 
of  their  general.  They  even  pretended  to  the  right  of  set- 
tling the  government,  and  drew  up  a  plan  for  that  purpose. 
The  general  officers,  therefore,  were  not  a  little  embarrassed. 
But  Cromwell  undertook,  at  the  hazard  of  his  life,  to  free 
himself  from  a  faction  so  dangerous  in  an  army.  Taking  a 
chosen  guard,  he  came  unexpectedly  to  their  assembly,  and 
asking  some  questions  to  which  they  gave  insolent  answers, 
he  laid  two  or  three  of  them  on  the  ground  with  his  own 
hand ;  and  the  guards,  by  a  sudden  charge,  dispersing  the 
rest,  many  of  them  were  taken,  some  of  whom  were  hanged 
on  the  spot,  and  others  sent  prisoners  to  London.  By  a  repe- 
tition of  such  encounters,  he  soon  subdued  those  daring  men, 
whom  his  own  example  had  taught  to  set  all  established  an* 
thority  at  defiance.* 

While  the  king  was  at  Hampton  court,  he  had  privately 
treated  with  the  presbyterians,  the  independents,  and  the  Scots. 
It  would  be  tedious  to  detail  the  particulars  of  those  ineffectual 
negoeiations.t  The  parliament,  the  city  of  London,  and  the 
whole  kingdom,  were  agitated  by  factions,  and  divided  into  par- 
ties, whose  measures  were  continually  fluctuating;  and  the  king 
was  bewildered  in  the  labyrinth  of  uncertainty,  whrle  Crom- 
well and  the  army  had  only  one  object  in  view.  All  England 
was  now  in  such  a  state  of  confusion,  that  the  most  profound 
politician  could  form  no  conjecture  of  the  result  of  these  con- 
vulsions. 

*  Rapin»  2.  p.  541. 

t  See  them  in  Clarend.  vol.  3.    Rush  worth,  vol.  7,  &c. 
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The  •ottfinemeot  of  the  kiog  in  Carisbrook  eastle  did  not 
put  an  end  to  the  negoeiatipns ;  and  at  length  the  8cot%  who 
eJearly  pereeived  the  views  of  the  independents,  raised  an 
army  for  the  purpose  of  restoring  him  to  his  throne.  Charles 
now  saw  his  affairs  begin  to  have  a  more  favourable  aspect, 
but  his  hopes  were  soon  disappointed.  The  Scotch  having 
sntered  England,  Cromwell  took  the  field  with  his  veteran 
army.  Success  seemed  to  second  all  his  designs.  He  de«> 
feated  their  forces,  and  took  their  general,  the  duke  of  Ham- 
ilton prisoner.  Fairfax  was  equally  successful  in  reducing 
the  royalists  of  Rent  and  Essex,  and  having  laid  siege  to 
'Colchester,  which  had  declared  for  the  king,  he  compelled 
that  city  to  surrender  at  discretion. 

The  parliament  now  was  extremely  desirous  of  coming  to 
an  agreement  with  the  king,  as  the  only  means  of  counteract- 
ing the  views  of  the  generals.  But  it  was  too  late :  the  vic- 
torious army  returned,  and  with  furious  remonstrances  de- 
manded justice  on  the  unfortunate  monarch,  whom  they  ac- 
cused of  being  the  author  of  all  the  calamities  that  had  af- 
flicted the  conbtry.  General  Fairfax,  influenced  by  Cromwell, 
removed  the  royal  prisoner  from  Carisbrook  to  nkrst  castle. 
The  parliament  remonstrated  against  this  proceeding,  and  be- 
gan to  issue  orders  for  a  more  effectual  opposition.  But  on 
Tcceiving  a  message  from  Cromwell,  intimating  that  he  in* 
tended  to  pay  them  a  visit  the  next  day  with  his  army,  and 
requiring  them,  at  the  same  time,  to  raise  him  forty  thousand 
^unds  in  the  city  of  London,  they  were  terrified  into  a  com- 
pliance with  his  demand.  The  general  advanced  with  his 
army  and  took  up  his  quarters  in  the  skirts  of  the  city.  He 
then  placed  a  guard  at  the  parliament  house,  and  seized 
those  members  whom  he  thought  hostile  to  his  designs.  Coh 
Pride,  one  of  his  officers,  took  forty-oq^.of  them  into  custody. 
On  the  following  day  a  hundred  more  of  the  members  were 
denied  entrance  into"  the  house.  That  part  of  the  honse 
which  now  remained,  was  composed  of  a  small  number  of 
independents,  who  voted  according  to  the  dictates  of  the 
general,  and  were  distinguished  by  the  ludicrous  name  of  the 
Rump.  Thus  did  the  presbyterians,  who  had  tfvertumed  the 
church  and  the  throne,  fall  victims  to  the  military  fQvtet 
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whieh  they  had  used  as  the  instrumeiit  for  aceomplishin^ 
their  desi^s. 

The  Rump  parliament  was  nothing  more  than  a  tool  in  the 
hands  of  the  army,  the  officers  of  whieh  directed  all  its  pro- 
ceedings. In  this  obseure  assembly  it  was  therefore  unani- 
mously resolved  to  erect  a  high  court  of  justice,  with  power 
to  try  the  king  for  treason  against  the  state.  For  form's 
sake  the  commons  desired  the  concurrence  of  the  few  lords 
that  remained  in  the  other  house,  but  here  there  was  virtue 
enough  left  to  reject  the  proposal.  The  commons,  however, 
being  sure  of  the  support  of  the  army,  voted  the  assent  of 
the  lords  unnecessary.  A  hundred  and  forty-five  persons 
were  appointed  judges  on  this  lamentable  occasion,  and 
Bradshaw,  a  lawyer,  was  elected  president  of  this  seditious 
assembly. 

On  the  day  appointed  the  king  was  brought  to  Westmin- 
ster Hall  to  take  his  trial.  The  charge  against  him  was 
read,  importing  that  he  had  been  the  author  of  the  war  and 
the  cause  of  all  the  blood  that  had  been  shed;  but  no  at- 
tempt was  made  to  prove  this  assertion.  Whatever  had  been 
his  misconduct,  he  displayed,  on  this  trying  occasion,  a  dig- 
nity of  mind  and  character  worthy  of  a  monarch.  He  de- 
manded by  what  authority  he  was  brought  to  such  a  trial,  te 
which  Bradshaw,  the  president,  replied,  that  it  was  by  an  or- 
dinance of  the  commons  of  England.  The  king  then  ob- 
jected to  the  legality  of  the  tribunal,  and  refused  to  plead. 
He  was  then  remanded  to  prison.  Being  brought  up  a  se- 
cond time  he  made  the  same  objections,  and  began  to  give 
his  reasons,  but  the  court  would  not  hear  him  on  that  subject. 
After  being  four  times  brought  before  this  unconstitutional 
tribunal,  and  constantly  refusing  to  acknowledge  its  author-^ 
ity,  his  judges  declared  him  guilty,  and  condemned  him  to 
death.  On  this  melancholy  subject  it  will  not  be  amiss  to  re- 
mark, that  the  House  of  Commons  was  under  the  absolute 
epntrol  of  the  army,  and  even  had  not  this  been  the  case,  the 
commons  alone,  without  the  concurrence  of  the  lords  and 
the  king,  had  never  been  considered  as  the  legislature  of  Eng- 
land. In  the  next  place  it  could  never  be  proved  that  the  king 
was  the  sole  author  of  the  war.    In  the  long  series  of  t%iy 
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tests,  by  U  hieb  it  was  preceded,  it  is  evident  that  all  ]partie8 
went  so  far  beyond  their  doe  bounds  as  to  render  it  impos8i'>> 
ble,  to  impartial  judges,  to  attach  the  blame  of  aggression 
exclusively  on  either.  The  king,  in  the  former  part  of  hit 
reign,  had  attempted  to  rule  in  an  arbitrary  manner,  but  he- 
fore  the  actual  commencement  of  hostilities  he  had  desisted 
from  his  pretensions.  The  parliament  suspecting  his  sin- 
cerity resolved  to  divest  him  of  the  authority  allowed  him  by 
the  constitution.  When  Charles  had  recourse  to  arms  it  was 
not  in  maintenance  of  arbitrary  power  but  of  his  legal  pre- 
rogative. He  could  not,  therefore,  be  considerad  as  the  sole 
author  of  a  war  which  was  occasioned  by  mutual  encroach- 
ments and  jealousies.  It  may  be  further  observed,  that 
Charles  was  only  suspected  of  designing  to  alter  the  eonsti* 
tution  and  religion  of  his  country ;  but  that  revolution  was 
actually  effected  by  the  parliament.  From  all  these  consid- 
erations it  must  appear,  to  an  impartial  posterity,  that  how- 
ever censurable  the  conduct  of  Charles  might  have  been,  the 
court,  by  which  he  was  condemned^  was  illegal,  and  his  eze* 
cution  a  real  murder. 

On  the  third  day  after  tiis  sentence,  Charles  was  brought 
to  the  place  of  execution.  The  scaffold  was  erected  in  the 
street  opposite  to  Whitehall,  and  two  men  in  masks  were  em- 
ployed as  exeeutionersr  The  unfortunate  monarch  surveyed 
the  solemn  preparations  with  a  calm  composure,  that  shewed 
him  free  from  any  reproaches  of  conscience ;  and*  on  the 
scafibld,  he  declared  that  he  thought  himself  guilty  of  no 
crime,  except  that  of  delivering  the  earl  of  Strafford  to  the 
malice  of  his  enemies.  The  bishop  by  whom  he  was  attend^- 
ed  reminding  him  that  he  had  only  one  stage  more  to  heaven^ 
^^  I  go,''  replied  the  king,  ^^  from  a  temporal  to  an  eternal 
crown,  where  no  disturbance  can  happen."    Having  laid  his 

head  on  the  bleck,  ene  of  the  masked  cxecutionerB 
A.  D.  1648  ^^^^^^  i^  from  his  body  at  one  blow :  the  other 

holding  it  up,  exclaimed  ^^  behold  the  head  of  a 
^  traitor."  Thus  died  with  a  christian  composure  and  for- 
titude the  unfortunate  Charles  I.  a  victim  to  fanaticism  and 
rebellion,  exhibiting  the  first  instance  recorded  in  the  history 
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of  modern  Europe  of  a  sovereign  prinee  coDdenmed  to  dea(& 
by  a  formal  tribunal  of  his  sabjeets. 

Amidst  the  jarring  of  parties  and  the  inflaenee  of  preju- 
diee,  it  eannot  be  a  matter  of  wonder  that  the  character  of 
Charles  has  been  variously  depicted.  If  the  parties  that 
eonvnked  the  state  and  brought  him  to  the  scaffold  had  ex- 
pired with  him,  we  might  have  met  with  an  impartial  history 
of  his  reign)  but  as  all  the  writers  of  those  times  were  evi- 
dently prejudiced  HI  favour  either  of  the  royal  or  republi- 
can cause,  we  cannot  expect  any  just  delineation.  The  ex- 
travagant encomiums  which  his  panegyrists  have  lavished 
on  his  character,  and  the  calumnies  with  which  it  has  beev 
aspersed  by  his  enemies,  are  ib  be  equally  suspected.  Thai 
be  was  endowed  with  mtfny  virtues  is  universally  allowed^ 
and  he  possessed  some  brilliant  accomplishments.  He  was 
pious,  sober,  temperate,  and  conscientiously  just.  In  the 
relations  of  private  life  he  possessed  many  excellent  quali- 
ties: he  was  a  good  father,  an  indulgent  husband,  and  a 
kind  master.  He  abhored  all  debauchery,  and  could  not  bear 
any  obscene  or  profane  discourse.  His  courage  cannot  be 
questioned ;  but  it  must  be  confessed  that  his  firmness  was 
tinctvred  with  obstinacy.  In  regard  to  literature  his  attain- 
ments were  considerable :  he  spoke  several  languages  well : 
his  sense  was  strong,  but  his  stile  was  laconic*  His  skill 
in  the  liberal  arts,  especially  architecture,  painting,  and 
sculpture,  was  far  above  mediocrity,  and  he  had  formed  a 
finer  collection  of  pictures,  statues,  &c.  than  any  prince  of 
his  time.t  Charles  is  generally  represented  as  a  most  pious 
and  religious  prince :  he  was  punctual  and  regular  in  his 
devotions  both  public  and  private  |  but  his  religion  was 
strongly  tinctured  with  bigotry.  He  has  been  represented  by 
some  as  strongly  inclined  to  the  Roman  catholic  religion,  and* 
even  accused  of  having  formed  the  design  of  restoring  it  in 

*  Welw.  Mem.  p.  67,  68,  &c.  Charles  had  a  comely  presence— a  sweet, 
but  g^ave  and  melancholy  aspect:  his  features  were  regular  and  hand- 
some; and  alUiougli  be  was  of  a  low  stature,  his  body  was  strong,  and 
his  constitution  robust^  and  capable  of  bearing  the  greatest  fatigues.-- 
Wdwood,  ibid. 

t  Wclw.  4fcm.  ub  supra*  • 
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England ;  but  this  is  an  evident  calumny  invented  by  his 
fanatical  edemies.  It  is  true  that  during  the  first  fifteen 
years  of  his  reign,  the  catholics  were  not  only  screened  from 
the  rigour  of  the  law,  but  placed  in  offices  of  honour,  trust,  and 
tmolument.  This  encouragement  was  owing  to  the  influ- 
ence of  the  queen,  and  (o  the  aid  which  he  hoped  to  deriv& 
from  the  catholics  in  the  execution  of  his  projects.  He  has  also 
been  accused  of  exciting  the  Irish  rebellion,  but  of  the  truth 
of  this  -charge  there  never  was  either  proof  or  probability  ; 
and  if  in  the  desperate  state  of  his  affiurs  he  sought  aid  from 
the  insurgents,  he  was  driven  to  that  extremity  by  the  revolt 
of  his  English  subjects.  It  is  certain  that  on  several  impor- 
tant occasions  he  was  privately  assisted  by  the  catholics, 
and  that  during  the  civil  wars,  he  entertained  many  of  them* 
in  his  service ;  but  that  is  no  proof  of  his  attachment  to^ 
their  religion.  On  the  contrary,  he  appears  to  have  been  it^ 
sincere  protestant,  and  such  he  professed  himself  in  his  last 
moments,  when  dissimulation  could  not  be  of  any  service. 
But  that  sincerity  by  which  he  was  distinguished  in  matters 
of  religion  was  not  equally  conspicuous  in  his  political  trans- 
actions :  He  so  frequently  made  use  of  mental  reservations, 
•oneealed  in  ambiguous  expressions,  of  which  he  reserved  to 
himself  the  explication,  that  the  parliament  could  never  con- 
fide in  his  promises,  and  this  may  be  considered  as  one  of  the 
•auses  of  his  ruin.  This  dissimulation  and  equivocating 
conduct  may  admit  of  some  excuse,  from  his  difficult  situa- 
tion in  the  midst  of  contending  parties,  and  his  multiplied 
tmbarrassments,  arising  from  the  factious  spirit  of  his  sub- 
jects. The  great  misfortune  of  Charles  was  that  of  having 
by  bis  education  imbibed  maxims  of  government,  repugnant 
to  the  genius  of  his  people.  ~  Presuming  on  the  precedents  of 
former  times,  without^cwnsidering  the  change  of  cireumst au- 
ses, he  precipitated  himself  into  an  abyss,  which  he  might 
long  have  seen  opening  under  his  feet. 

The  reign  of  Charles  I.  was  the  age  of  fanaticism,  a  demon 
which  at  that  unhappy  period  tyrannized  aver  the  minds  of 
the  English,  extending  its  influence  from  the  prince  to  the 
peasant,  and  producing  a  direful  train  of  civil  dissensionat.- 
While  one  party  seemed  to  regard  a  variety  of  nnimportant 
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miflatic  and  non-essentials  as  the  constituents  of  religion,  the 
other  condemned  things,  merely  indiflferent,  as  sinful,  idola- 
trous, and  damnable.  Thus  was  the  worship  of  the  deitj 
made  to  consist  in  the  admission  or  eidusion  of  certain  cere- 
monial forms  and  hierarchical  regulations ;  and  the  kingdom 
exhibited  a  scene  of  bigotry,  fanaticism,  and  intolerance,  in- 
compatible with  christian  charity,  and  disgraceful  to  the  pro- 
testant  religion.  8uch  a  period  could  not  be  favourable  to 
the  advancement  of  letters,  of  arts,  or  of  commerce.  AH 
these,  however,  had  flourished  during  the  former  part  of  this 
reign.  But  the  discovery  of  America  had  excited  a  spirit  of 
mercantile  enterprise  throughout  Europe,  which  nothing 
aould  ever  extinguish;  and  the  impuke  which  had  been 
communicated  to  England  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  had, 
under  the  peaceful  administration  of  James,  acquired  addi- 
tional strength.  Before  the  commencement  of  the  civil  war, 
the  commerce  of  England  had  increased  with  astonishing  ra- 
pidity :  in  the  year  1641,  the  customs  are  said  to  have  amount- 
ed to  the  annual  sum  of  000,0002.  being  nearly  trebled  since 
the  accession  of  Charles  to  the  throne.*  The  increase  of 
wealth  had  encouraged  the  arts.  Painting  and  sculpture  had 
received  great  improvement ;  and  the  genius  of  Inigo  Jones^ 
and  others,  had  introduced  architectural  elegance  into  the  me- 
tropolis, which  was  greatly  enlarged  and  embellished  in  the 
former  part  of  this  reign.f 

•  This  was  a  prodigious  increase  since  the  reign  of  Elizabeth.  Vide 
Anderson.  Uist  Comm.  2.  p.  389,  391.  As  a  convincing  proof  that  the 
trade  and  wealth  of  England  must  at  this  period  have  been  very  consid- 
erable»  it  suffices  to  observe  that  between  the  years  1641  and  1647,  the 
parliament  had  raised  upwards  of  forty  millions  sterlings  for  the  support 
of  the  war,  besides  the  sums  which  the  king  had  levied  in  those  parts  of 
the  kingdom  where  his  interest  predominated.  Vide  Anderson's  Hist. 
Comm.  2.  p.  406.     Camp-  Polit.  Surv.  2.  p.  533. 

t  In  this  reign  James*s-street,  King's-street,  Charles-street,  Henrietta- 
street,  and  others  in  the  vicinity  of  Covent-Garden,  were  laid  out  by  Inig» 
Jones,  and  the  Fiazza,  as  well  as  the  BanquettingJiouse,  Whitehall,  and 
some  other  structures,  were  the  work  of  that  celebrated  architect.  Clare 
Market,  Long  Acre,  Bedford,  Bury,  8tc.  were  in  this  reign  first  covered 
with  buildings. 
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On  the  day  of  the  king's  execution,  the  parliament  passed 
an  act  which  forbade  the  proclaiming  of  his  eldest  son  Charles^ 
or  any  other  person  whatever,  under  the  penalty  of  high  trea- 
son. The  commons  then  voted  the  House  of  Lords  unneces- 
sary and  dangerous,  and  decreed  its  abolition.  Several  of 
the  peers  protested  against  this  unprecedented  innovation,  but 
their  remonstrances  met  with  no  attention.  Thus  the  parlia- 
ment which  was  formerly  composed  of  a  hundred  and  twenty 
lords,  and  five  hundred  and  thirteen  commons,  was  reduced  to 
one  house,  composed  of  about  eighty  members,  who  styled 
themselves  the  representatives  of  the  people  of  England. — 

This  assembly,  which  was  only  the  tool  of  the 
A.  D.  1649  ^^'"J'  passed  an  act  for  the  abolition  of  the  regal 

office,  and  the  establishment  of  a  republic  under 
the  sole  direction  of  a  House  of  Commons. 

The  government  of  England  being  thus  changed  ftom  a 
monarchy  to  a  republic,  the  democratical  parliament  pro- 
ceeded to  try  some  distinguished  prisoners,  who  had  been  the 
most  zealous  and  powerful  supporters  of  royalty.  A  high 
court  of  justice  was  erected  for  that  purpose;  and  the  duke 
of  Hamilton,  the  lord  Capel,  and  several  others,  being  brought 
before  this  new  tribunal,  were  condemned  and  executed.  The 
Scots  were  extremely  exasperated  at  these  proceedings  against 
the  duke,  whose  death  was  contrary  both  to  the  laws  of  war 
and  the  laws  of  nations:  they  therefore  determined  to  ac- 
knowledge the  young  prince  of  Wales  for  their  king.  They 
resolved,  however,  to  abridge  his  power  by  the  same  limita- 
tions as  they  had  imposed  on  their  late  sovereign ;  and  com- 
missions being  dispatched  to  Breda,  where  the  prince  then 
resided,  laid  before  him  the  conditions  on  which  the  Scots  of- 
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Aired  him  the  crown.  Charles  was  extremelj  uawilling  t9 
receive  a  kingdom  without  the  authority  of  a  king ;  and  the 
pretensions  of  the  Scots  were  so  contrary  to  his  notions  of 
the  royal  prerogative^  that  he  shewed  the  greatest  indifference 
to  their  proposals;  and  a  considerable  space  of  time  was 
eonsumed  in  negociations. 

During  these  transactions  the  parliament  of  England  turned 
its  attention  towards  Ireland,  where  it  was  apprehended  that 
Charles  would  erect  his  standard.  The  treaty  which  his, 
father,  Charles  I.  had  concluded  with  the  rebels,  still  sub- 
sisted, and  the  Irish  refused  to  acknowledge  the  authority  of 
the  English  republic.  It  was  therefore  resolved  to  send  a 
strong  army  into  Ireland;  and  the  command  was  given  to 
Cromwell,  with  the  title  of  lord  lieutenant  of  that  kingdom. 
The  progress  of  Cromwell  in  Ireland  was  exceedingly  rapid ; 
but  the  success  of  his  arms  was  tarnished  by  his  cruelty. 
Having  taken  Drogheda  by  assault,  he  put  all  the  garrison  to 
the  sword:  after  the  capture  of  that  important  place,  he 
seized  Kilkenny,  and  reduced  the  greatest  part  of  the  country 
to  the  obedience  of  the  English  parliament. 

The  state  of  affairs  in  Ireland  hastened  the  conclusion  of 
the  treaty  at  Breda.  Charles  had  shewed  great  unwilling- 
ness to  accept  the  crown  under  such  limitations  as  the  Scotch 
were  determined  to  impose.  Even  while  the  negociations 
were  pending,  he  gave  a  commission  to  the  marquis  of  Mont- 
rose,! ^vho  attempted  to  put  him  in  possession  of  the  kingdom 
hy  force.  The  marquis  having  raised  some  forces  made  a 
descent  upon  Scotland.  But  his  army  was  too  small  to  make 
.any  progress.  He  was  joined  by  only  a  few  ill  armed  and 
averse  disciplined  highlanders,  who  fled  on  the  appearance  of 
the  troops  which  the  Scotch  parliament  had  sent  to  repel 
the  invasion :  his  foreign  troops  stood  their  ground  but  were 
rronted ;  and  the  marquis,  himself,  having  with  difficulty  es- 
caped from  the  field,  wandered  about  some  time  in  the  dis- 
guise of  a  peasant ;  but  at  length  a  gentleman,  who  pret^nd- 
'«d  to  be  his  friend,  betrayed  him  into  the  hands  of  general 
liesley,  who  sent  him  to  Edinburgh,  where  he  was  tried  and 
.condemned  by  the  parliament.  He  met  his  fate  with  great 
fortitude ;  and  at  .the  place  of  execution  declared  himself 
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Ailly  persuaded  of  the  jastiee  of  his  eanse.  He  was  hai^ged 
on  a  gallows  thirty  feet  high ;  his  head  was  plaeed  on  the 
Toll-booth  at  Edinburgh :  his  arms  and  legs  were  sent  to  four 
daflferent  towns ;  and  his  body  was  buried  under  the  gallows. 
Thus  perished  the  marquis  of  Montrose,  who,  during  the 
civil  wars,  had  distinguished  himself  by  his  eourage  and 
loyalty. 

Charles,  seeing  all  his  hopes  of  conquering  Scotland  dis* 
concerted,  had  no  other  alternative  than  to  accept  the  crown 
of  that  kingdom,  with  all  the  limitations  imposed  on  the  royal 
authority.    Ireland  being  nearly  reduced,  he  could  expect  no 
•npport  ft-om  that  quarter :  the  states  of  the  united  provinces 
dreading  a  rupture  with  the  new  republic,  were  desirous  of 
his  departure  from  their  dominions ;  and  he  knew  too  well 
the  political  maxims  of  cardinal  Mazarin  to  suppose  that  the 
court  of  France  would  prefer  the  alliance  of  an  expatriated 
prince  to  that  of  the  English  parliament.    He  therefore 
agreed  to  the  terms  proposed  by  the  Scotch  commissioners^ 
and  on  his  arrival  in  Scotland,  signed  the  covenant  according 
to  the  promise  extorted  from  him  at  Breda.    It  is  eertaini 
however,  that  Charles  submitted  to  these  conditions  only 
through  imperious  necessity;   and  his  subsequent  conduct 
makes  it  appear  that  he  never  intended  to  be  bound  by  parch- 
ment chains  any  longer  than  while  the  same  necessity  existed. 
On  his  arrival  in  Scotland,  he  found  nothing  that  could  make 
him  in  love  with  his  fetters :  he  saw  himself  in  a  situation 
which  was  far  from  corresponding  with  his  ideas  of  royalty. 
His  English  friends  and  domestics  were  immediately  removed 
from  his  person,  and  he  saw  himself  surrounded  only  by  men, 
whose  political  and  religious  principles  were  entirely  different 
from  those  in  whieh  he  had  been  educated.    His  promise  and 
oath  to  profess  presbyterianism,  exposed  him  to  the  importu- 
nity of  the  ministers,  who  undertook  to  instruct  him  in  their 
religion,  and  did  not  scruple  to  brand  the  tenets  of  the  church 
of  England  with  the  name  of  *^  doctrines  of  devils."*    In 
one  day  they  obliged  him  to  attend  at  six  sermons  successive- 
ly ;  and  it  appears  that  this  rigorous  discipline  of  the  kirk, 

*  Bapin,  2.  p.  581, 583. 
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grellly  contributed  to  inspire  the  king  with  a  rooted  aTersionr 
not  only  against  presbyte'rianism,  but  against  ereiy  appear* 
anee  of  strietness  in  religion.* 

Charles  had  accepted  the  regal  title  in  Scotland,  only  in 
the  Tvew  of  facrlitating  his  accession  lo  fhe  throne  of  Eng- 
land. ,Of  this  the  English  parliament  was  aware,  and  judg- 
ing it  much  better  policy  to  carry  the  war  into  Scotland  than 
to  expect  it  in  England,  Cromwell  was  recalled  from  Ireland 
to  fake  the  command  of  the  army,  which  Fairfax  resigned, 
and  received  an  annual  pension  of  five  thousand  pounds,  in 
reward  for  his  services.  Cromwell  being  now  declared  general- 
issimo of  the  armies  of  the  English  republic,  marched  towards 
the  firontiers  of  Scotland.  Having  entered  that  kingdom  with- 
out opposition,  he  advanced  within  sight  of  the  Scotch  army, 
which  was  encamped  near  Edinburgh  f  but  finding  the  in- 
trenchments  of  the  enemy  too  strong  to  warrant  an  attack,  the 
want  of  provisions  and  forage  obliged  him  to  retire.  He 
then  proceeded  to  Dunbar,  where  he  intended  to  embark  his 
infantry  and  return  into  England.  The  Scotch  general  pur- 
sued him,  and  being  instigated  by  the  presbyterian  ministers, 
who,  as  if  by  divine  revelaiion,  promised  an  easy  victory,  re- 
solved to  hazard  an  action.  Cromwell,  on  seeing  the  ap- 
proach of  the  Scots,  cried  out,  that  ^  God  had  delivered  them 
into  his  hands.''  He  immedia4ely  went  to  prayer,  and  then 
told  his  officers  that  he  felt  such  composure  of  mind  as  did 
not  permit  him  to  doubt  of  the  victory.  Whether  this  was 
enthusiasm  or  artifice,  it  served  to  inspire  his  fanatical  sol- 
diers with  courage  ;  and  the  general  did  not  prove  a  false 
prophet.  An  hour  before  day  the  next  morning  he  attacked 
the  enemy,  whose  numbers  were  greatly  superior,  and  gained 
a  decisive  victory.  The  ScotA  had  between  five  and  six  thous* 
and  killed,  besides  several  thousands  of  prisoners, 

A.V1650.   ^^^  ^^^'  ^^^  ®^  twenty-seven  pieces  of  cannon.t 

The  loss  of  the  English  is  said  to  have  been  incon^ 

siderable.    This  victory  put  Cromwell  in  possession  of  Leith 

and  Edinburgh,  while  the  Scots,  who  were  divided  into  fae- 

*  Bumet,  1.  p.  53. 

f  Clarcnd.  o.  p.  294— Rapin  2.  p.  5B3. 
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tionf,  found  no  small  difficulty  in  raising  a  new  army  for  the 
ensoing  spring. 

The  diligence  employed  in  (he  preparations,  however,  was 
soeh  that  the  king  opened  the  campaign  at  the  head  of  eigh- 
teen thousand  men.  Cromweii  was  extremely  distressed  for 
want  of  provisions ;  and  a  great  part  of  the  summer  elapsed 
without  any  affair  of  importance.  Charles  at  length  resolved 
to  march'  into  England,  expecting  that  'his  army  would  be 
greatly  increased  by  the  junction  of  the  royalists  and  the 
presbyterians,  who  were  equally  oppressed  by  the  independent 
parliament.  His  hopes,  however,  were  disappointed.  Ho 
began  a  rapid  march  to  Carlisle,  where  he  was  proclaimed 
king  of  England.  But  the  parliament,  on  receiving  intelli- 
gence of  this  irruption,  armed  the  militia  in  every  part  of 
the  kingdom,  and  placed  guards  on  all  -the  public  roads  to 
f^revent  the  king's  friends  from  joining  his  army.  Cromwelly 
At  the  same  time,  began  his  march  into  England,  in  order  to 
prevent  the  king  from  advancing  to  London.  Charles  ex- 
pecting that  the  people  of  the  western  counties  would  readily 
join  his  standard,  proceeded  by  rapid  marches  to  Worcester, 
where  he  was  hononrably  received  and  immediately  pro- 
claimed ;  but  instead  of  seeing  his  army  augmented,  by  the 
accession  of  friends,  he  found  it  reduced  by  desertion  to  the 
number  of  tw^ve  or  thirteen  thousand;  and  the  anxiety 
caused  by  this  diminution  of  his  force,  was  soon  increased  by 
the  sudden  approach  of  Cromwell. 

On  the  anniversary  of  the  vietofy  of  Dunbar,  a  day  fortu- 
nate for  Cromwell,  was  fought  the  decisiv^e  battle 
A.  D.  1651.  ^^  Worcester,  which  raised  his  power  beyond  all 
controul  or  limitation.  After  an  engagement  of 
some  hours  on  both  sides  of  the  Severn,  the  king's  forces 
were  obliged  to  retire  into  the  town  in  such  confusion  that 
they  neglected  to  defend  the  entrance.  The  cavalry,  seeing 
the  parliamentarians  burst  into  the  town,  took  to  flight,  and 
left  the  infantry  to  their  mercy.  The  king,  after  attempting 
in  vain  to  rally  his  troops,  escaped  with  great  difficulty :  al- 
most all  his  foot  were  killed  or  taken :  the  cavalry,  being 
quickly  pursued,  were  totally  dispersed :  the  duke  of  Hamil- 
.toB  was  mortally  wounded :  three  thousand  of  the  royal  army 
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were  killed,  and  ten  thousand  were  taken  prisoners  :*  among 
the  latter  were  three  English  earls,  seyen  Seoteh  lords,  six 
hundred  and  forty  colonels  and  other  officers. 

The  king,  though  he  had  fortunately  eseaped  from  this  dis- 
astrous and  sanguinary  scene,  was  in  a  situation  surrounded 
with  all  the  difficulties  that  imagination  itself  ean  conceive. 
The  army,  on  which  all  his  hopes  had  depended,  was  defeat- 
ed, dispersed,  and  even  annihilated.  He  saw  himself  shut  up 
in  the  middle  of  England,  a  hostile  country,  from  which  an 
escape  appeared  impracticable.  An  attempt  to  reach  Scot- 
land was  pregnant  with  extreme  danger,  as  all  the  roads 
would  be  diligently  watched ;  and  the  parliamentarians  being 
also  victorious  iu  that  kingdom,  the  danger  there  would  not 
have  been  less  than  in  England.  During  the  first  night  he 
proceeded  as  far  as  possible,  and  then  dismissing  his  attend- 
ants, he  placed  himself  under  the  care  of  a  trusty  •  guide^ 
and,  in  the  disguise  of  a  peasant,  travelled  by  the  least  fre- 
quented roads.  The  story  of  his  concealing  himself  a  whole 
day  in  the  top  of  a  tree  is  universally  known :  in  that  pre- 
carious situation  he  saw  and  heard  people  as  they  passed  by 
talking  of  him,  and  expressing  a  wish  that  he  might  fall  in- 
to their  hands.  His  constant  practice  was  to  travel  only  in 
the  night,  and  to  pass  the  day  in  obscure  cottages  where  he 
was  unknown,  and  where  his  food  was  generally  a  little 
coarse  bread  and  milk.  At  length,  after  two  months  of  ex- 
treme danger,  and  almost  incredible  fatigue,  having  traversed 
a  considerable  part  of  the  kingdom  from  Worcester  to  the 
coast  of  Sussex,  he  reached  Brighthelmstone,t  and  embark- 

ins  on  board  of  a  fishing  boat,  safely  arrived  in 
A.  D.  1641.  Normandy,  after  a  series  of  adventures  equal  to 

any  that  embellish  the  pages  of  poetry  or  ro- 
mance.t 

*  Whitelock,  p.  508.  This  statement  of  the  king's  loss  must  be  a  mis* 
take  if  his  whole  army  was  only  12,000  or  18,000. 

f  Brigfathelmstone,  which,  from  its  pleasant  and  salubrious  situation^ 
has  become  a  favoarite  summer  residence  of  the  royal  family,  and  many 
of  the  chief  nobility,  was  then  only  a  small  fishing  village. 

^  For  a  circumstantiai  relation  of  the  king^s  adventures,  Vide  Clarend- 
3.  p.  320»  &c. 
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This  attempt  to  make  himself  master  of  England  was  a 
desperate  game,  in  which  Charles  had  staked  his  all,  as  the 
eonsequenees  of  its  failure  could  scarcely  be  less  than  the 
subjugation  of  Scotland.  General  Monk,  whom  Cromwell 
had  left  to  carry  on  the  war  in  that  kingdom,  was  e^ery 
where  successful.  Having  besieged  and  taken  Sterling  and 
Dundee,  the  capture  of  these  two  important  places  was  fol- 
lowed by  that  of  Aberdeen,  St.  Andrew's,  and  all  the  other 
towns  and  fortresses ;  and  soon  after  the  battle  of  Worcester 
the  whole  of  Scotland  was  reduced  to  the  obedience  of  the 
English  parliament,  and  united  to  the  republic. 

The  victory  of  Worcester,  with  the  subjugation  of  Scot- 
land, gave  such  reputation  and  influence  to  the  new  republic, 
that  every  state  of  Europe  either  courted  its  friendship  or 
dreaded  its  arms.  Tranquillity  was  restored  at  home,  and 
the  independents  completely  victorious  had  modelled  the 
government  according  to  tbeir  desire.  The  royalists,  al« 
though  they  yet  formed  a  numerous  party,  could  not  endanger 
the  republic  without  the  assistance  of  foreign  powers.  But 
the  parliament  knew  that  neither  France  nor  Spain  designed 
to  attempt  the  restoration  of  Charles ;  and  even  if  such  had 
been  their  intention,  their  naval  forces  could  not  withstand 
those  of  England.  The  republic  of  the  united  provinces 
was  the  only  power  from  which  the  parliament  apprehended 
any  danger.  It  was,  therefore,  judged  expedient  to  propose 
to  the  states  not  only  an  alliance  but  such  an  union  as  might 
render  the  Dutch  and  the  English  but  one  indivisible  com- 
monwealth.* The  proposal,  however,  was  rejected,  and  the 
English  envoys,  having  been  insulted  by  the  rabble  at  the 
Hague,  gave  such  an  account  of  the  negociation  as  confirmed 
the  parliament  in  their  suspicion,  that  the  states  only  waited 
a  fair  opportunity  to  espouse  the  interests  of  Charles.  This 
report  of  the  envoys  extremely  exasperated  the  parliament ; 
but  it  was  necessary  to  dissemble  till  the  war  with  Scotland 
should  be  brought  to  a  conclusion. 

After  the  royalists  were  completely  subdued,  and  England 

*  These  negociations  took  place  some  months  previous  to  the  battle  of 
Worcester.    Rapin  2.  p.  586. 
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and  Seotland  united  in  one  eommonwealth,  there  was  littU 
probability  that  the  states  would  think  of  attempting  the 
king's  restoration.  The  parliament)  however,  had,  through 
resentment,  or  some  other  motive,  resolved  on  a  war  with 
the  Dateh,  and  the  most  distant  pretexts,  sneh  as  the  injn- 
ries  done  to  the  English  thirty  years  before  at  Amboyna,  and 
in  other  parts  of  the  east,  were  used  to  justify  the  meditated 
hostilities.  But  the  strong  desire  shewn  by  the  parliament 
to  begin  a  war  on  sueh  remote  pretenees,  seem  to  indicate 
the  existence  of  some  seeret  motive.  The  subversion  of  the 
monarchy  had  hitherto  tended  only  to  the  aggrandizement 
of  Cromwell.  Being  commander  in  chief  of  the  armies, 
he  was  master  of  the  resolutions  of  parliament:  no  one 
durst  openly  oppose  him  $  and,  with  the  title  of  general,  he 
was  in  effect  the  head  of  the  republic.  It  is  therefore  more 
than  probable  that  some  of  the  members  of  parliament  might 
project  a  naval  war  in  the  expectation  that  the  expenses, 
with  which  it  must  be  attended,  would  afford  an  excellent 
pretext  for  gradually  reducing  the  army,  and  diminishing  the 
influence  of  the  general.  Croniwell,  however,  seems  not  to 
have  suspected  any  such  motive,  and  readily  consented  to 
the  project  of  humbling  the  Dutch,  the  only  nation  that  was 
considered  as  formidable  to  the  English  republic.  This 
system  of  politics  gave  rise  to  the  famous  navigation  act, 
which,  by  prohibiting  the  importation  of  all  foreign  mer- 
chandise, except  in  English  bottoms,  or  in  those  of  the  coun- 
try which  produces  the  eomodities,*  has  proved  the  source 
of  that  naval  superiority,  which  has  long  been  possessed  by 
this  kingdom,  and  must  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant transactions  in  the  annals  of  British  legislature.  Be- 

*  The  substance  of  this  act  was  **  That  no  merchandise,  either  of  Afri- 
ca, Asia,  or  America,  including  our  own  plantations,  shall  be  imported  in- 
to England  in  any  but  English  built  ships,  belonging  to  English  subjects, 
and  navigated  by  an  English  captain,  with  three-fourths,  at  least,  of  the 
.Aailors  consisting  of  Englishmen,  excepting,  however,  such  merchandise 
as  shall  be  imported  directly  from  the  place  of  its  growth  or  manufac* 
ture  in  Europe  unly.  Moreover,  that  no  fish  shall  be  imparted  or  export' 
cdy  not  even  from  one  of  our  home  ports  to  anothcTi  but  what  shall  have 
iieen  caught  by  our  own  fishermen." 
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fore  tbe  pasaiDg  of  ibis  act  the  English  merehaaU  usually 
employed  Duteh  vessels  in  importing  and  exporting  their 
merchandise,  beeause  tbe  Duteh  freightage  was  cheaper  than 
that  of  the  English  This  was  even  practised  in  bringing 
home  the  produce  of  our  own  colonies ;  and  the  English 
mariners,  from  the  want  of  employment  at  home,  were  oblige 
«d  to  go  into  the  service  of  the  Hollanders.  The  naviga- 
tion act,  therefore,  destroyed  all  the  trade  of  Holland  with 
England,  as  it  consisted  almost  entirely  of  freightage,  and 
occasioned  the  famous  naval  war  between  the  two  most  pow- 
erful republics  that  the  world  had  ever  seen  since  those  of 
Carthage  and  Rome. 

The  united  states  readily  perceived  that  this  act  of  the 
English  parliament  was  a  fatal  blow  to  their  commercial  in- 
terests and  maritime  strength,  and  sent  an  embassy  to  London 
to  solicit  its  revocation.  But  it  was  soon  perceived  that  the 
parliament  had  determined  on  a  rupture.  The  states,  there- 
fore, without  further  hesitation,  equipped  a  fleet  of  a  hund- 
red and  fifty  sail ;  and  their  admiral,  Martin  Van  Trbmp, 
with  forty-five  ships  of  war,  made  his  appearance  in  the 
channel.  The  contest  between  the  two  republics  soon  com- 
menced, and  was  carried  on  with  extraordinary  vigour.  In 
the  space  of  little  more  than  a  year,  seven  bloody  naval  en- 
gagements took  place  with  various  success.  The 
^^^  }^f}^'  last  of  these  continued  three  days,  and  the  Eng- 
A.  D.  1652.  ''^^  being  greatly  superior  in  force,  the  Duteh 
were  the  greatest  sufferers ;  but  the  confused  and 
contradictory  accounts  of  historians  seem  to  indicate  that 
neither  side  could  boast  of  the  vietory.* 

While  the  fleets  of  the  two  republics  were  contending  for 
the  rule  of  the  ocean,  Cromwell  was  raising  himself  to  the 
sovereign  authority  in  England.  He  at  length  perceived 
the  device  of  his  enemies,  who  supposed  that  the  expense  of  a 
naval  war  would  afford  an  incontrovertible  pretext  for  disband- 
ing an  army  which  was  now  become  useless.  Cromwell,  who 
knew  that  if  the  army  were  disbanded  his  ruin  would  be 
certain,  instigated  the  officers  to  petition  the  parliament  for 

*  See  Tindftl's  notes  on  Rapin^  2-  p.  588. 
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the  arreare  of  their  pay.  This  petitioQ  was,  according  to 
Cromwell's  expectation,  rejected,  and  the  parliament  ordered 
the  officers  to  be  reprimanded  for  their  presumption.  The 
army,  however,  presented  another  petition,  requesting  the 
parliament  to  dissolve  itself,  and  to  summon  a  new  parlia- 
ment. No  measure,  indeed,  could  have  been  more  conforma- 
ble to  the  sentiments  of  the  nation.  On  being  discussed  in 
the  house,  the  motion  was  negatived  by  a  considerable  ma- 
jority, and  at  the  same  time  a  committee  was  appointed  to  pre- 
pare a  bill  for  declaring  all  persons  who  should  present  such 
petitions  guilty  of  high  treason. 

All  this  was  precisely  what  Cromwell  desired  and  expect- 
ed. He  knew  that  this  parliament,  which  had  sat  more  than 
twelve  years,  was  odious  to  the  people,  and  he  had  succeed- 
ed in  sowing  dissension  between  it  and  the  army.  Having 
therefore  concerted  his  plan  with  the  principal  officers,  he 

came  to  the  house  with  a  band  of  soldiers,  and, 
A.  0^165*3  ^i^hout  ceremony,  commanded  the  speaker  to  leave 

the  chair.  He  then  told  the  members  that  ^<  they 
had  sat  there  long  enough,  unless  they  had  done  more  good  ; 
that  some  of  them  were  whoremongers,  others  were  drunk- 
ards, that  some  of  them  were  corrupt  and  unjust,  and  scan- 
dalous professors  of  the  gospel,'*  and  ordered  them  to  depart. 
The  intimidated  members  immediately  obeyed ;  and  Crom- 
well ordering  one  of  his  soldiers  to  take  away  that  fool's 
bauble,  the  mace,  locked  the  door.  He  then  published  a  de- 
claration to  justify  so  violent  a  measure.  This  declaration 
was  signed  by  all  the  colonels  of  the  army,  and  all  the  sea 
captains ;  and  as  his  designs  were  yet  concealed,  his  pro- 
ceedings, in  regard  to  the  parliament,  met  with  universal  ap- 
prebatiou. 

Cromwell  might  from  this  moment  have  assumed  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  government ;  but  his  design  was  that  it 
should  be  plaeed  in  his  hands  by  a  parliament,  in  order  to 
sanction  his  usurpation  by  so  venerable  an  authority.  He 
caused  the  council  of  officers  to  decree  that  a  parliament  of 
a  hundred  and  fortv-four  members  should  be  called,  and 
these  not  to  be  elected  by  the  people,  but  chosen  by  the  gene, 
eral.    In  the  choice  of  these  persons,  he  displayed  his  sagac- 
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ity  in  forming  bit  plans :  most  of  them  were  men  of  mean 
birth)  illiterate,  and  inexperienced  in  political  affairs.  Among 
these  members  was  Barebone,  a  leather*seiler,  who  being  one 
4>f  thoh  principal  speakers,  this  assembly  obtained  the  name 
of  Barebone's  parliament**  Cromwell  clearly  foresaw  that 
the  incapacity  and  nnpopalarity  of  snch  an  assembly  would 
oblige  its  members  to  pot  the  government  into  his  hands; 
and  his  expectation  was  not  disappointed.  After  a  session 
of  more  than  five  months,  this  shadow  of  a  parliament  re- 
signed the  supreme  authority  into  the  hands  of  Cromwell 
and  the  council  of  officers  from  whom  it  had  been  received.  It 
is  evident,  indeed,  that  this  was  the  design  for  which  it  was 
called.  Two  days  after  this  transaction,  the  council  of  M- 
cers,  liy  virtue  of  the  authority  given  them  by  par- 
^^^  j^  liament,  decreed  that  the  government  of  the  re- 
public should  reside  in  a  single  person,  namely, 
Oliver  Cromwell,  captain-general  of  the  armies  of  England, 
Scotland,  and  Ireland,  and  that  he  should  have  the  title  of 
protector,  and  be  assisted  by  a  council  of  twenty-one  mem- 
bers. He  was  then  conducted  with  great  pomp  to  White- 
iMtil :  Lambert  carried  before  him  the  sword  of  state,  the 
title  of  highness  was  given  him,  and  he  was  immediately  pro- 
claimed lord  protector  in  London  and  the  other  cities  of  the 
three  kingdoms.  Thus  Cromwell,  a  private  gentleman, 
whose  birth  seemed  to  have  placed  him  at  an  infinite  distance 
from  sovereignty,  was,  by  a  series  of  favourable  contingen- 
cies raised  to  the  supreme  authority,  and  became  possessed  of 
a  power  which  placed  him  on  a  equality  with  the  greatest 
monarchs  of  Europe. 

During  these  transactions  in  England,  the  civil  war  in 
Ireland  produced  a  revolution  in  the  population  and  property 
of  that  kingdom,  which  has  considerably  affected  its  subse- 
quent state.  The  conquest  of  that  country  had  been  almost 
completed  by  Cromwell,  when  he  was  recalled  by  the  parlia- 
ment to  conduct  the  war  in  Scotland.  On  his  departure  from 
Ireland,  in  1600,  he  left  the  command  to  his  son-in-law, 

*  Whitdoclc,  however,  intimates  that  there  were  among  them  many 
gentlemen  of  fortoncy  and  not  deficient  in  knowledge.    P.  559. 
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general  IretoB^  whom  he  appointed  hit  deputy.  Ireton  dyin^ 
the  next  year  of  the  plague,  the  parliament  gave  the  com- 
mand of  the  forces  in  that  country  to  general  £dmund  Lfod- 
low^a  rigid  republican,  and  one  of  the  judges  who  had  condemn- 
ed the  late  king.  These  two  commanders  retaliated  on  the 
Irish  the  barbarities  which  they  had  exercised  on  the  Eng- 
lish, and  at  length  entirely  reduced  them  to  subjection.  Biity 
in  order  to  rid  the  country  as  much  as  possible  of  these  tur- 
bulent spirits,  they  pursued  the  same  measures  that  Crom- 
well had  first  adopted.  That  general,  in  order  to  break  tha 
force  of  the  Irish  rebels,  published  a  permission  to  their  offi- 
cers and  men  to  enter  into  the  service  of  foreign  princec, 
with  a  promise  not  to  offer  them  any  molestation.  By  this 
expedient,  Cromwell  found  means  to  send  above  forty  thou-' 
sand  of  his  enemies  out  of  the  kingdom.*  And  from  that 
time  to  the  entire  reduction  of  the  Irish,  it  is  supposed  that 
about  a  hundred  thousand  of  these  desperadoes  were  thus 
permitted  to  leave  the  country.  Most  of  the  families  that 
rehnained  were  removed  into  Connaught,  where  some  lands 
were  assigned  them  for  their  subsistence.  The  rest  of  tho 
•onfiscated  lands  were  divided  among  the  adventurers  who  had 
supplied  money  for  the  war,  or  given  to  the  oflEicers  and  sol- 
diers in  payment  of  their  arrears,  or  sold  for  the  use  of  tho 
parliament.  Thus  was  Ireland  in  some  degree  anglicised, 
and  united  with  England  and  Scotland  in  one  commonwealth^ 
about  the  same  time  that  Cromwell  obtained  the  supremv 
power,  with  the  title  of  protector* 

•  Clarend.  vol  3.  p.  28d. 
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The  first  important  meaflur^  thst  mairked  the  administratioii 
of  Cromwell,  was  the  termination  of  the  Duteh  war,  which 
had  been  carried  on  with  great  animosity,  and  had  proved 
extremely  destruetiTe  to  both  nations.  Notwithstanding  the 
short  time  of  its  continuance,  the  two  provinces  of  Holland 
and  Zealand  are  said  to  have  lost  fifteen  hundred  of  their 
ships,  and  it  is  certain  that  they  had  suffered  more  in  their 
•commerce  and  maritime  strength  than  the  English. 
A.  D  1^.  '^  treaty  of  peace  was  therefore  conclnded  on 
terms  extremely  advantageous  to  England.  Thus 
the  war,  which  had,  in  all  probability,  been  undertaken 
for  the  purpose  of  ruining  Cromwell,  only  contributed  to 
heighten  his  power  and  reputation. 

The  protector  now  seeing  himself  at  peace  with  his 
neighbours,  had  nothing  to  attract  his  attention  but  the  in- 
ternal affairs  of  the  state.  On  being  advanced  to  his  new 
dignity,  he  had  signed  an  agreement  denominated  the  ^  in- 
strument of  government,'*  in  which  he  had  bound  himself  to 
eall  a  parliament  every  three  years,  and  not  to  dissolve  it 
till  it  had  sate  the  space  of  three  months.  The  8d  day  of 
September,  1604,  was,  by  that  instrument,  appointed  for  the 
time  of  assembling  his  first  parliament,  and  Cromwell  issued 
his  writs  for  that  purpose.  It  had  been  provided  by  the 
^  instrument  of  government,"  that  the  number  of  representa- 
tives should  be  proportioned  to  the  size  of  the  boroughs  and 
counties,  and  to  their  respective  shares  of  the  public  expen- 
ses,* and  that  the  whole  house  should  not  consist  of  more 

•  Whitclock,  p.  552.    Clarend  3.  p.  58r. 
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tban  four  hundred  and  tixty  members,  viz.  four  hundred  for 
England  and  Wales,  thirty  for  Scotland,  and  thirty  for  Ire- 
land. But  the  writs  issued  by  the  proteetor  contained  an  ex- 
press order  that  none  of  the  persons  who  had  borne  arms  for 
the  king,  nor  even  their  sons,  should  be  elected  as  representa- 
tives. 

Cromwell  expected  that  this  parliament,  from  which  the 
royalists  were  so  carefully  excluded,  would  confirm  his  pro- 
tectoral  dignity.  But  it  soon  appeared  that  many  of  the 
members  were  rigid  republicans,  who  were  no  sooner  assem* 
bled  than  they  began  to  examine  the  legality  of  his  authority. 
In  order,  therefore,  to  prevent  a  further  discussion  of  so  deli- 
cate a  subject,  the  protector  sent  for  the  members  to  the  paint- 
ed chamber,  and  reprimanded  them  for  their  presumption. 
On  their  return  to  the  house,  they  found  a  guard  placed  at 
the  door,  and  entrance  refused  to  all  who  would  not  sign  an 
engagement  to  ^  be  faithful  to  the  lord  protector  and  the 
government  as  established  in  one  single  person,  and  a  parlia* 
ment."  Many  refusing  to  sign  this  engagement,  were  ex- 
cluded the  house ;  and  a  still  greater  number  of  those  who 
consented,  soon  shewed  that  their  compliance  was  only  for 
the  purpose  of  more  easily  effecting  his  ruin.  A  plot  was 
formed  by  the  royalists,  with  the  concurrence  of  many  of 
the  members  of  parliament,  to  exeite  an  insurrection,  and  to 
raise  armies  in  different  parts  of  the  country.  But  Cromwell 
being  informed  by  his  spies,  prevented  the  designs  of  his  ene- 
mies by  dissolving  the  parliament  some  days  before  the  time 
fixed  by  the  ^^  instrument  of  government."  At  the  dissolu- 
tion he  told  the  members  that  he  was  not  ignorant  Jt  their 
projects.  These,  indeed*  were  ready  to  be  carried  into  execu- 
tion ;  but,  through  the  vigilance  of  the  proteetor,  the  attempts 
of  his  enemies  were  soon  rendered  abortive. 

Although  Cromwell  had  been  so  ready  to  conclude  a  peace 
with  the  Dutch,  he  plunged  the  commonwealth  into  a  war 
with  Spain.  This  measure,  considered  in  a  national  point  of 
view,  was  extremely  impolitic,  as  Spain  was  now  a  declining 
empire,  incapable  of  exciting  any  just  apprehensions,  and 
her  further  depression  could  not  fail  of  contributing  to  the 
aggrandizement  of  France,  whose    rising   power  was  far 
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mtre  to  be  dreaded  by  Eogland*    At  Cromwell  had  no  rea- 
sons of  a  pubUe  natare,  nor  even  any  pretext  suffieient  to 

jostify  a  mpture  with  Spain,  his  eondnet  may,  with  great 
probability  of  eonjeetare,  be  attributed  to  motiTes  arising 
from  his  personal  interests.  As  the  people  are  always  daz-i 
zled  by  great  aehievements,  he  might  deem  it  requisite  to 
add  to  the  state  some  splendid  aeqnisition,  in  order  to  remove 
the  odium  of  his  usurpation  j  and  as  Spain  was  already 
weak  and  exhausted,  he  might  justly  imagine  that  her  rieh 
and  extensive  dominions,  presenting  many  vulnerable  points 
of  attack,  would  afford  him  the  means  of  making  some  eon- 
quests  that  would  throw  lustre  on  his  protectorate,  and  eon- 
vinee  the  English  that  his  advancement  was  conducive  to  the 
power  and  glory  of  the  republic.  These  ideas,  indeed,  are 
said  to  have  been  suggested  by  Thomas  Gage,  who  had  been 
a  catholic  priest,  and  having  lived  many  years  in  Mexico, 
and  other  parts  of  Spanish  America,  informed  Cromwell  of 
the  defenceless  state  of  those  distant  colonies.*  And  it  is 
supposed  by  some  historians,  that  the  principal  view  of  the 
protector  in  undertaking  this  war,  was  to  obtain,  by  plun- 
dering the  Spaniards,  a  supply  of  gold,  which  might  enable 
him  to  carry  on  his  designs  in  England  without  depending  on 
parliaments  for  money.t 

The  protector,  without  any  declaration  of  war,  sent  a 
fleet  of  thirty  ships,  with  nirie  or  ten  thousand  land  forces,^ 
under  the  command  of  Penn  and  Yenahles,  to  attack  St.  Do- 

^  mingo,  the  capital  of  the  island  of  Hispaniola.  But  Yena- 
hles having,  contrary  to  ikis  instructions,  landed  his  troops  at 
too  great  a  distance,  they  were  so  fatigued  by  a  long  march 
in  that  hot  climate,  and  so  exhausted  by  hunger  and  thirst, 
that  on  their  approach  to  the  city  they  were  easily  repulsed, 
and  compelled  to  re-embark  with  considerable  loss.  On  the 
fkilure  of  this  attempt,  however,  the  English  commanders 
proceeded  to  Jamaica,  and,  with  little  opposition,  seized  on 
that  valuable  island,  which  has  ever  since  remained  an  ap- 
pendage to  the  crown  of  Great  Britain.    In  the  following 

•  Burnet,  p.  74. 
t  Welwood,  p.  100. 
t  Clarend.  3.  p.  453- 
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year^  the  admirals  Blake  aBd  Montague,  eniiziag 
A.  D.  1656.  ^^  CBdiZy  fell  in  with  eight  Spanish  ships  retnm- 

ing  riehly  laden  from  the  West  Indies.  Some  of  them  ran 
ashore ;  but  two  were  eaptnred,  and  being  brought  to  Ports- 
mouth, the  money  and  merchandise  whieh  they  contained, 
were,  by  the  order  of  Cromwell,  triumphantly  conveyed  in 
waggons  to  London.  Blake  and  Montague  still  continued  oflF 
Cadiz,  in  expectation  of  the  Spanish  fleet  returning  from 
Peru.  But,  on  receiving  intelligence  that  it  had  put  into  Ten- 
eriffe,  Blake  stood  away  for  the  Canaries,  and  found  the  fleet, 
consisting  of  six  large  galleons,  and  ten  smaller  vessels,  an- 
chored in  the  bay  of  Santa  Cruz,  covered  by  land  batteries, 
and  placed  in  the  best  manner  that  was  possible  for  defence. 
Notwithstanding  the  perilous  nature  of  tlie  attempt,  Blake, 
without  hesitation,  attacked  the  galleons,  and  after  having 
received  their  fire,  carried  them  by  boarding.  But,  as  the 
wind  prevented  him  from  bringing  them  out,  he  was  obliged  to 
set  them  on  fire ;  and  thus,  although  the  Spaniards  suffered  a 
great  loss,  the  English  acquired  nothing  but  glory.  Indeed, 
as  it  commonly  happens  that  the  greatest  advantages  derived 
from  war  cannot  compensate  its  disadvantages,  all  the  soeces- 
aes  of  the  English  were  far  ftwn  eounterbalancing  the  lost 
of  their  trade  with  Spain,  which  being  transferred  to  the 
Butch,  served,  in  a  great  measure,  to  indemnify  them  for 
thedemages  sustained  in  their  contest  with  the  common- 
wealth. 

While  the  protector  saw  his  arms  triumphant  abroad,  he 
was  harassed  by  conspiracies,  and  exposed  to  continual 
dangers  at  home.  The  royalists,  the  presbyterians,  and  the 
republicans,  the  three  great  parties  which  divided  the  na- 
tioB,  although  hostile  to  each  other,  united  in  their  disaffec- 
tion to  his  government.  His  only  support  was  the  army, 
which  he  had  filled  with  enthusiasts  and  fanatics ;  but  even 
among  these  were  several  rigid  republicans,  who  having  efiec- 
tualy  served  him  without  penetrating  his  designs,were  extremely 
incensed  on  seeing  themselves  used  as  the  tools  of  his  private 
ambition.  To  hold  all  parties  in  subjection,  Cromwell  divided 
England  into  twelve  districts,  and  placed  over  each  a  major- 
general,  with  an  almost  absolute  power,  that  they  might  al- 
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^ays  be  ready  to  prevent  or  quell  insurreetions.*  These  offi- 
cers^ however^  so  greatly  oppressed  the  people,  that  he  was 
obliged  (o  eartail  their  power. 

In  order  to  remoye  from  his  goyemment  the  appearanee 
of  despotism,  he  now  resolved  to  call  a  parliament,  bot  soeh 
an  one  as  would  be  only  the  organ  of  his  will.  He  therefore 
planned  so  dexterously  his  measures,  that  although  the  peo« 
pie  seemed  to  enjoy  perfeet  freedom  in  the  choice  of  their 
representatives,  he  secured  a  great  majority.  Besides  this^ 
none  were  admitted  into  the  house,  until  they  had  signed  the 
•ngagement  to  he  faithful  to  the  protector  and  the  establish- 
ed government ;  and,  on  the  meeting  of  the  par* 
A.  D.  1657  1^^™^^^  above  a  hundred  members  refusing  their 
signatures,  were  not  permitted  to  take  their  seats* 
The  parliament  being  thus  modelled,  the  session  was  open* 
ed ;  and  money  was  liberally  granted  for  the  maintenance  of 
the  government  and  army,  and  tl-e  continuation  of  the  war 
against  Spain.  Having  now  a  parliament  entirely  at  his 
devotion,  Cromwell,  who  had  only  one  step  more  to  the 
throne,  and  already  possessed  the  authority,  began  to  as* 
pire  to  the  title  of  king.  In  order  to  facilitate  his  design, 
he  endeavoured,  with  great  assiduity,  to  render  himself 
popular.  He  caressed  all  parties,  without  even  excepting 
the  royalists,  and  shewed  a  great  respect  for  the  nobility, 
while  his  creatures  were  managing  his  interests  in  parlia- 
ment. The  motion  at  last  was  made  that  the  regal  title 
should  be  conferred  on  the  protectory  and,  after  a  long  de- 
bate, it  was  carried  by  a  majority.  A  committee  was  ap- 
pointed to  wait  on  Cromwell,  with  an  offer  of  the  crown.  He 
affected  to  be  extremely  surprised,  and  even  somewhat  dis- 
pleased at  this  message ;  but,  after  appealing  to  his  conscience, 
and  arguing  with  the  usual  hypocrisy  of  politicians  on  similar 
occasions,  he  at  length  condescended  to  appoint  a  day  for 
hearing  the  reasons  which  they  could  allege  in  favour  of  the 
measure  which  they  had  projected.  The  day  being  arrived, 
the  committee  again  waited  on  Cromwell,  and  the  members 
displayed  all  their  rhetoric  to  bring  him  to  compliance  with 

•  Clarend.  vol  3.  p.  iSS. 
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the  request  of  the  parliameat   The  proteetor  new  appearing 
to  be  softened  by  their  argaments,  replied  that  he  eould  neith- 
er refuse  nor  aeeept  the  erown,  without  ^ue  deliber- 
A  D.  1657.  ^^.^^^  ^j  appointed  the  8th  of  May  ftfr  his  final 

answer. 

It  is  easy  to  eoneeire  that  the  mind  of  Cromwell  must  now 
hare  been  in  a  state  of  great  agitation.  His  ambition  would 
prompt  him  to  aeeept  the  proffered  erown ;  and  those  who 
are  yersed  in  the  hbtory  of  politicians  will  have  no  doubt 
that  the  whole  business  had  been  directed  by  himself.  But 
the  disposition  of  his  principal  friends  and  relations  made 
him  tremble.  On  the  very  day  appointed  for  giving  his  an- 
swer,  Desborough,  his  brother-in-law,  and  Fleetwood,  his  son- 
in-law,  walking  with  him  in  St.  James's  Park,  told  him  plainly 
that  if  he  accepted  the  erown  they  eould  serve  him  no  longer. 
This  he  had  reason  to  consider  as  the  sentiment  of  several 
other  of  his  principal  offioers  to  whom  he  owed  his  advance- 
ment, and  on  whose  support  his  fortune  seemed  to  depend.— 
Diseouraged  by  these  gloomy  appearances,  he  reftued  the 
crown  at  the  moment  when  it  was  ready  to  be  placed  on  his 
head,  and  returned  his  final  answer  to  the  committee  that  he 
could  not  accept  the  title  of  king.*  This  part  of  the  history 
of  Cromwell  is  exactly  a  counterpart  to  the  drama  acted  by 
Caesar  at  Rome.t 

Although  Cromwell  thus  saw  himsdf  obliged  to  relinquisft 
his  hopes  of  a  erown,  the  parliament  in  reward  of  his  pre- 
tended moderation,  not  only  confirmed  him  in  the  protectorate, 
hut  increased  the  powers  already  annexed  to  his  ofice.  The 
prosperity  of  his  affairs  abroad  might  also,  in  some  measure, 
console  him  for  his  disappointments  at  home.  The  protector 
had  concluded  with  France  a  treaty  of  alliance  defensive  and 
offensive  against  Spain.  England  was  to  furnish  six  thousand 
men  to  join  the  French  army.  Mardike  and  Dunkirk  wero 
to  be  besieged,  and,  when  taken,  delivered  to  the  English^-*- 
According  to  these  arrangements,  Cromwell  sent  six  thousand 
of  his  best  troops  into  Flanders  $  and  the  campaign  proved 

•  See  Welwood,  p.  99-  &c. 
t  BuUrch  viU  Julii  Cxstris. 
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&ueeessful.  The  Freseh  redaeed  many  •trong  plaees,  and 
among  others  Mardike,  which  was  delivered  to  the  English. 
This  treaty,  between  the  protector  and  Prance,  was  immedi- 
ately followed  by  an  allianee  between  king  Charles  and 
Bpain.  The  duke  of  York,  the  earl  of  Bristol,  and  all  the 
English  of  the  king's  party,  were  immediately  ordered  to  de* 
part  firom  Prance:  these  retired  into  the  Netherlands,  some 
to  the  king,  who  was  at  Bruges,  and  others  to  seek  employ- 
ment in  the  Spanish  armies. 

Cromwell  perceiving  that  he  had  a  great  number  of  ene- 
mies in  the  parliament,  resolved  to  erect  another  house,  con- 
sisting entirely  of  his  creatures.  His  intention  was  that  this 
house  should  serve  as  a  house  of  lords,  though  he  durst  not 
call  it  by  that  name }  and  that  it  should  be  invested  with  the 
same  privileges  as  the  peers  had  formerly  enjoyed. 

The  protector,  however,  experienced  more  difficuhy  in  sup- 
porting his  power  at  home  than  In  transacting  his  foreign 
eoneems.  His  influence  in  the  parliament  daily  declined,  and 
his  enemies  had  gained  a  majority  in  the  very  house  which 
hadoflfered  to  make  him  a  king.  This  unexpected  change 
was  saf&cient  to  excite  the  apprehensions  of  Cromwell.  He 
readily  perceived  how  nearly  it  concerned  his  interests  that 
this  parliament  should  not  sit  any  longer.  He  therefore  went 
to  the  house,  and  after  loading  the  membevs  with  bitter  re- 
proaches, accusing  them  of  endeavouring  to  corrupt  the  army, 
and  declaring  that  some  of  them  had  inlisted  men  by  com- 
mission for  the  king:  he  concluded  his  speech  by  saying, 
>'  I  think  it  high  time  that  an  end  be  put  to  your  sitting,  and 
^I  do  dissolve  ithis  parliament.  And  let  God  judge  between 
'*  me  and  you."  To  this  appeal  to  heaven,  many  of  the  com- 
mons answered  Amen.  Thus  was  dissolved  the  last  parlia- 
ment that  was  held  under  the  proteetorate  of  Cromwell. 

His  allusion  to  plots  in  favour  of  the  king  was  not  with- 
out foundation.  A  conspiracy  of  this  kind  actually  existed. 
The  project  was  to  excite  a  general  insurrection  against  the 
existing  government,  in  the  hope  that  the  royalists  would  not 
neglect  so  fair  an  opportunity  of  joining  those  who  should 
take  arms;  and  the  marquis  of  Ormond  came  to  London, 
•where  he  lay  concealed  for  the  space  of  three  weeks,  in  order 
VOL,  II..  B  h 
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4b  cooeert  meuiiret  with  the  c«iM|iir4t<ir».  Bat  by  the  arti- 
fitet  ef  Crenweli,  aed  the  yigtlanee  of  hk  spies,  all  their 
projeets  were  dieeovered.  Mr.  Mordaunt^  brother  to  the  eail 
4f  Peterbordttgh,  6ir  Heary  Sliagsby,  and  Dr.  Uewit,  a  hub- 
liier  of  the  cfaoreh  ef  EBglaad,  the  three  prinelpai  nanageri 
of  the  piot^  were  eeised  and  eomiiritted  to  the  Tower.  Mor- 
daunt  had  the  good  fortnne  to  make  hi«  eteape :  8ir  Henrj 
Mingftby  and  I>r.  Hewit  were  eoademned  and  exeeuted.  Three 
others  were  hanged  and  quartered ;  and  sohm  were  eondennedy 
bnt  pardoned  by  Cromnrell,  lest  too  great  a  severity  shoald 
■mkiply  the  nnniber  of  his  enemies*  His  Ibreign  eoneemsy 
however,  stiU  eontiiMed  ta  a  prosperoao  state.  In  Flanders 
the  nnitod  arms  of  England  and  Franee  were  sneeessfnL 

Ihmkirk  was  eaptnr^d  by  maresehal  Tureane, 
A^lTi^  and^aeeording  to  the  treaty  of  alliaaee,  delivered 

to  the  English* 
Amidst  the  pomp  and  power  of  sneeesofnl  nsurpalie», 
Cromwell  was  far  from  enjoying  tranqnillity  of  mind.  Con- 
deions  of  having  oppressed  or  deceived  all  parties,  he  lived 
in  eaatiniial  i^rehtnsion  of  open  revolt  or  private  eonspir- 
avy,  and  experieneed  all  the  anxiety  that  nsually  tortnres  Ae 
breasts  of  nsnrpers  and  tyrants.  He  reedved  repeated  ia- 
fsrmatton  that  some  who  hvd  been  his  most  sealons  adherents, 
had  fsrmed  a  design  of  taking  hiai  off  by  assassination,  and 
diseovered  that  he  had  not  less  to  fear  from  pretended  friends 
than  ftwa  avoSved  enemieo.  Eqnally  distrustful  of  all,  he 
knew  not  on  whom  to  rely  j  and  his  suspicions  exeiled  him 
to  ose  extraordini^  means  for  avoiding  the  dangers  by  wUeh 
he  was  threatenedr  He  never  appeared  in  public  without  a 
stroog  guard,  and  took  eare  not  to  sleep  two  nights  soeeessive- 
ly  in  the  same  chamber.    From  the  dread  of  assassination  he 

was  at  last  freed  by  a  tertian  ague,  which  -rimioved 
A.  OL I65V  ^'™  ^^^  ^  troublesome  life.    He  died  at  WJbite- 

hall,  in  the  sixtieth  year  of  his  age,  and  the  fifth 
of  his  protectorate.*  - 
la  regard  to  the  character  of  this  extraordinary  man,  it  is 

*  Cromwell  bad  bckL  the  office  of  pvotcctorfour  yean,  ogbt  monthly 
and  tturteen  days. 
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tosulceajjiiteftliBiateof  liisviHiieserbitTieet.  Tjh^ 
ipliMtad  diflieiilties  id  which  he  was  generally  ioYQlved 
after  hk  appearance  en  the  pnUic  theatre,  required  him  to 
diigiiice  all  his  motires  of  action;  and  it  is  necessary  to 
gnard  afpdnst  the  aspersioBs  with  which  party  writers  have 
sBdeaToaied  to  Uacken  his  memory.  In  his  private  lib,  hi* 
morab  were  irreproachable.  He  was  guilty  of  none  of  tb^ 
vices  to  which  men  are-  most  commonly  addicted.  Neither 
glnttony  nor  dninkenncssy  nor  gaming  nor  Iniary,  nor  incon- 
tinence nor  avaricC)  were  ever  laid  to  hb  charge.  In  hif 
pnUie  conduct,  ambition  appears  to  have  been  his  predomi'- 
naat  passion,  of  which  the  baneful  impulse  precipitated  hiif 
into  an  abyss  of  guilt  The  munder  of  the  mtfortunatc 
Charles  I.  most  be  considered  as  a  crime  of  the  greatest  mag - 
nitnde»  and  an  indelible  stain  on  his  memory.  For  his  usor- 
pation  oi  the  government^  the  circumstances  of  the  timea 
may  aflbrd  an  apology.  It  wm  not  from  the  king  that  be 
wrested  the  supreme  power;  but  from  those  who  themselves 
tmd  subverted  the  monarchy,  and  abolished  the  national  reli- 
gina,  from  those,  in  a  word,  who  themselves  were  rebels  and 
nenrpers.  The  impartial  historian  must  therefore  acknowl- 
edge, and  the  candid  reader  will  easily  perceive,  that  Crom« 
well  was  not  more  guilty,  but  only  more  fortunate  than  the 
rest  of  (hose  who  had  subverted  the  constitution  of  their 
foantry. 

A  profound  dissimulation  is  one  of  the  most  conspicuous 
4mts  in  the  dkaracter  of  this  successful  aspirer.  His  situa* 
4ion  amidst  the  intrigues  of  opposite  parties,  obliged  him  to 
wear  a  perpetual  disguise,  and  to  mask  all  hi»  designs  with 
an  impenetrable  veil  of  hypocrisy.  His  dissinuilationf  how* 
ever,  did  not  surpass  that  of  Elizabeth,  which  historianf 
have sddom considered  s#  criminal..  Dnpliciiy,  indeed,  ii 
often  a  necessary  branch  at  political  science*  And  tf  wo 
porase  with  attention  the  history  of  tfiose  men,  whoy  in  tnr- 
bnlent  and  difficult  times,  are  called  to  act  a  distinguished 
part  on  the  theatre  of  the  world,  we  shall  llnd  that  their 
lives  are  a  continnal  masqumide.  Bueh,  indeed,  was  the  life 
iof  Cromwell.    Never  was  there  a  man  more  versed  in  the 
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vis  of  polttieal  and  religious  hypoerisy.*  AH  his  most 
remsrkaUe  actions,  all  his  deliberations  in  the  cabinet,  all 
his  operations  in  the  field,  were  begun  with  prayer,  and  every 
saeeessfal  mancravre,  whether  political  or  military,  was  eon* 
eluded  with  thanksgiving.  On  every  oeeasion  be  appealed  to 
heaven  as  witness  of  the  rectitude  of  his  intentions,  and  al* 
ways  pretended  an  extraordinary  zeal  for  religion.  But  he 
could  readily  adopt  his  religious  tenets  to  the  views  of  hia 
ambition  and  the  circumstances  of  the  times.  In  the  begin- 
liing  of  the  long  parliament,  of  which  he  was  a  member,  ho 
professed  himself  a  rigid  presbyterian,  but  afterwards  an  in- 
dependent ;  and  after  he  obtained  the  protectorship,  he  seemed 
indtfierent  to  all  religious  parties,  whom  he  caressed  by  turns 
as  it  seemed  to  suit  his  political  interests. 
'  The  abilities  of  Cromwell  were  the  gifts  of  nature,  and  not 
the  result  of  education.  He  possessed  only  a  small  share  of 
leartiing,  and  was  destitute  of  the  talent  of  eloquence.  HU 
delivery  was  ungraceful,  and  his  speeches  were  prolix  and 
confosid.  Natnre,  indeed,  had  fitted  him  for  the  camp  and 
the  cabinet,  rather  than  for  the  senate.  Although  he  was 
forty-two  years  of  age  before  he  had  drawn  a  sword,  his 
courage  and  conduct  were  equally  conspicuous.  The  victory 
of  Marston  Moor  was  chiefly  ascribed  to  his  va{our.  His  a* 
chievements  in  Ireland  augmented  his  fame,  and  the  battles  of 
Dunbar  and  Worcester  carried  it  to  the  highest  degree.  His 
reputation  in  the  army  afforded  him  an  opportunity  of  dis- 
playing his  capacity  for  civil  affairs.  He  entered  into  the 
deepest  designs  of  the  independents,  and  advanced  with  eqnal 
rapidity  in  his  military  and  his  political  career.  As  to  his 
Ibreign  politics,  they  were  more  conducive  to  his  own  advan- 
tage than  to  that  of  the  nation.  He  is  said  to  have  declared 
in  the  parliament  that  he  hoped  to  make  the  name  of  an  Eng- 
lishman as  great  as  ever  had  been  that  of  a  Roman.t  But  a 
little  temporary  glory  was  a  small  compensation  to  England 

*  Cramwell  used  to  My  thst  he  would  rather  have  taken  the  sliepherd's 
ataflr  than  the  office  of  protector,  had  it  not  been  to  prevent  thinga  from 
filling  into  conf  ision.    Rapin»  vol.  2.  p.  601* 

tButnet»p.  81. 
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for  tlie  eyils  whieh  resolted  from  hw  eonfederaej  with  France 
against  Spain.  A  eotemporary  writer,  and  one  of  hi«  generals, 
obsenfes  that,  by  this  eonfederaey,  the  halanee  of  the  two 
erowos  of  Pranee  and  Spain  was  destroyed,  and  a  foondatioa 
was  laid  for  the  foture  greatness  of  the  French  monarchy,  to 
the  mMpeakable  detriment  of  Eorope  in  general,  and  particn- 
larly  of  England.*  One  of  the  most  beneficial  effects  of 
Cromwell's  govemmeot  was  the  impartial  administration  of 
jvstiee.  The  most  distinguishing  characteristic  of  his  policy  ' 
was  his  dexterity  in  managing  the  different  parties,  among  all 
of  whom  he  had  spies,  as  it  was  one  of  his  fayonrite  maxims 
to  spare  no  cost  or  pains  in  procuring  tntelligence.  To  his 
unremitting  yigilaace  and  his  prompt  sagacity  in  discoyering 
the  designs  of  others,  and  in  taking  adyantage  of  eircom* 
stances,  his  elcyation  may  be  chiely  ascribed ;  and,  on  the 
whole,  he  appears  to  haye  been  a  man  of  extraordinary  ex- 
ertion rather  than  of  a  pre-eminent  genius. 

Curiosity  is  naturally  directed  to  an  inyestigation  of  the 
state  of  society  during  this  turbulent  period,  which  appears 
so  unfayourable  to  commerce,  to  letters,  and  arts.  The 
strength  of  the  English  commonwealth,  after  so  great  an  ef* 
fusion  of  blood  and  expenditure  of  money  during  the  ciyil 
war,  and  the  destmctiye  rayages  which  so  many  parts  of  the 
eountry  had  alternately  experienced,  must  be  considered  as 
somewhat  astonishing;  and  it  affords  a  eonyincing  proof  that 
the  kingdom  was  in  a  flourishing  state  at  the  commencement 
of  this  unhi^py  contest.  It  also  appears,  that  during  the 
repohlican  goyemment  and  the  protectorate,  the  nation  had 
improyed  in  opulence  as  well  as  in  powen  In  the  years  1602 
and  leda,  the  nation  was  able  to  bear  an  extraordinary  assess- 
ment of  ISO9OO0L  per  month,  besides  the  ordinary  taxes, 
which  were  not  inconsiderable.t  The  legal  interest  of  money, 
which  since  the  reign  of  Henry  YlH.  had  been  reduced  from 
ten  to  eight,  was  now  fixed  at  six  per  cent,  an  unequiyocal 
sign  of  increasing  commerce  and  wealth. 

The  sanguinary  contests  of  competitors  for  disputed  crowns, 

*  Ludlow.  Mem.  2.  p.  559. 
t  And.  Hist.  Comni.  2.  p.  430. 
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mre  deitrnetiye  lo  soeial  mprtirenMiitt,  mni  gvtatlj  inpedt 
the  pn^^ren  of  letters  and  science ;  but  those  whieh  arise  be- 
tween political  aad  religions  parties  ronse  the  enei^ies  of  tho 
■uady  by  placing  befisre  it  the  most  interesting  ohjaets  of  hn^ 
■uui  inquiry.  The  cirii  wars  between  the  houses  of  ¥orfc 
and  Lancaster  greatly  contributed  to  prolong  the  age  of 
Cathie  ignorance  in  England:  the  dispute  between  Charles  L 
and  his  parliament,  and  the  clashing  of  diferent  parties^ 
tended  to  diflnse  light  through  the  nation.  <«Those,^'  says  a 
jttdieions  writer,  <<  who  consider  the  usual  excitements  to  ge« 
^  nius,  will  not  be  surprised  to  find,  that  amidst  all  the  dis* 
^  orders  of  that  period,  the  important  disputes  and  violevl 
^  struggle  in  which  a  great  part  of  ^the  nation  was  engaged, 
^  by  awakeoina^  a  spirit  of  activity  and  enterprise,  had  eon« 
^  tribnted  to  accelerate,  instead  of  retarding,  the  pursmts  of 
^science  and  literature,  and  by  opening  to  nsen  of  letters  a 
^  wide  field  of  ambition,  excited  them  to  cnltirate  their  tal- 
^  eats.''*  To  the  operation  of  sneh  causes  may  be  referred 
Milton's  Treatises  on  Govcmment,  Harrington's  Oceana,  and 
.other  poliiical  works,  which,  ahhough  we  cannot,  at  this 
liappy  period,  approre  their  principles,  display  great  eradi- 
tion  and  an  extensive  knowledge  of  history.  This  period, 
indeed,  was  not  less  fertile  in  political  works  than  the  mgn 
«f  James  I.  had  been  in  those  on  theology ;  and  4he  seeds  of 
itttelleet,  which  struck  root  in  those  times  of  general  inquiry, 
prodoced  a  plentiful  harvest  of  genius  after  the  restoratiua. 
IThejingular  complexion  of  the  times  produced  a  eorres* 
ponding  effect  on  the  national  character  and  manners,  which 
assumed  an  al\r  of  puritanical  stiffness  and  republican  severi- 
ty. All  kinds  of  diversions,  all  splendid  gaiety,  and  extrav- 
agant expenses,  were  condemned  as  sinful,  and  exploded  as 
nnfashionable.  But  although  this  was  an  age  of  fknatioism, 
it  was  not  marked  by  intolerance.  According  to  the  system 
^  the  independents,  an  unbounded  latitude  was  allowed  to 
religions  opinions,  so  long  as  they  did  not  interfere  with  tha 
political  system.  Cromwell,  indeed,  extended  the  heneito  of 
toleration  not  only  to  christians,  but  even  to  the  Jews,  whom 

•  Milbi's  E09.  Gov.  .1.  p.  387. 
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lie  permki^  to  settle  in  EnglaBd  for  the  first  time  sinee  theiv 
•spulsion  in  the  reign  of  Edward  I.  But  it  is  said  that  ho 
adopted  this  measure  on  the  eonaideration  of  their  enteDsivo 
oorrfipondenee,  and  their  trade  in  monied  eoneernt^  and  ihat 
he  obtained  from  them   a  present  of  2QQyOOOl.  in  return  for 
his  indulgenee  in  granting  them  an  establishment.*    But  the 
most  memorable  event  of  this  period  is,  the  total  abolition  of 
villainage,  whieh,  by  the  inerease  of  trade,  and  the  influx  of^ 
money,  sinee  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  appears  to  have  been 
gradually  worn  out.    Cromwell  and  his  parliament  abolished 
^^  aocitge  in  eapite^'^^  with  the  eonrts  of  wards  and  liveries, 
amd  thus  put  a  final  period  to  the  feudal  system  in  England. 
The  interval  of  time  between  CromwelFs  demise  and  the 
king's  restoration,  may  be  justly  eonsidered  as  a  season  of 
anarehy*    He  bad  nominated,  for  his  suecessor  in  the  pro* 
ieetorship,  liis  eldest  son,  Riehard,  who  was  soon  discovered 
to  want  the  abilities  and  ezperienee  requisite  in  so  trouble- 
some a  situation*    The  nation  was  divided  into  a  eonfused 
variety  of  parties,  consisting  of  royalists,  republieaus,  pres- 
hyterians,  anabaptists,  independents,  and  fifllh  monarchy  m^i^ 
who  daily  expeeted  the  appearance  of  Christ  to  reign  upofr 
earth*    Oliver  had  been  able  to  overawe,  but  not  to  extin- 
guish these  factions  ^  and  as  soon  as  death  had  removed  him 
out  of  the  world,  each  of  them  hoped  to  gain  the  ascendency 
under  the  protectorate  of  his  son,  who  did  not  inherit  his- 
talents.    Richard  had  intened  to  follow  the  maxims  of  gov- 
ernment adopted  by  his  father,  and  accordingly  formed  the 
design  of  making  himself  master  of  the  deliberations  of  his 
eoaneil,  and  of  reducing  the  army  to  receivo  his  orders  with 
submission* «  By  these  two  maxims  Oliver  had  maintained 
his  authority.    But  to  pursue  the  same  measures,  Richan) 
ought  to  have  possessed  his  father's  capacity  for  civil  and 
military  affairs,  his  courage  and  resolution ;  and,  in  a  wonir 
like  him  to  have  been  able  to  strike  terror  into  all  those  who 
should  oppose  his  designs.    Richard  had  none  of  those  tal- 
,ents  for  commanding  respect,  for  inspiring  his  opponents- 
with  fear,  or  bis  adherents  with  confidence.    His  first  meas- 

■I 

•  Bumet^p.  71. 
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iire,  howeyer,  was  dieUted  by  pradenee*  Contidering 
father's  testament,  the  approbation  of  the  eouneil,  and  the 
addresses  from  eountiesi  cities,  and  boroughs,  as  insaffieieni 
to  establish  his  authority,  he  deemed  it  expedient  to  haya 

his  dignity  confirmed  by  a  parliament,  which  was 
A.  d"  1659  Accordingly  called,  consisting  of  the  same  nom« 

her  of  members,  and  modelled  in  the  same  man- 
ner, as  the  last  that  was  held  under  his  father^s  protector- 
ate. ^ 
•    Richard  soon  found  himself  surrounded  with  diffienlties* 
The  council  began  to  assume  greater  power  than  it  had  pos- 
sessed under  the  former  protectorate  $  and  the  army  aspire^ 
to  the  authority  which  it.possessed  during  the  latter|»art  of 
the  commonwealth.     The  officers  were  divided  into  three 
parties.*    The  first  consisted  of  rigid  republicans ;  the  se- 
cond of  those  who  had  been  active  in  setting  op  Richard  only 
with  a  view  of  usurping  the  powers  of  government  under  the 
sanction  of  his  name<— these  two  factions  were  almost  equally 
balanced ;  the  third,  and  the  feeblest  party,  was  composed  of 
the  adherents  to  the  new  protector*    Fleetwood,  his  brother- 
in-law,  and  Desborongh,  his  uncle,  who  had  greatly  contri- 
buted to  advance  him  to  the  protectorate,  were  the  first  to 
combine  against  his  authority,  and  their  intrigues  proved 
suecessful.  They  represented  the  opposition  which  his  father 
had  often  met  with  from  parliaments ;  and  under  the  pretext 
of  supporting  his  power,  they  assembled  a  council  of  the  offi- 
cers at  London.    This  assembly,  which  assumed  the  title  of 
i^  the  great  council   of  the  army,"  and  was  designed  as  a 
check  both  to  the  parliaments  and  the  protector,  was  under 
the  direction  of  another  council,  which  was  composed  of  Des- 
borongh, Fleetwood,  and  other  privy  counsellors,  and  princi- 
pal officers  of  the  army.    These  arrangements  being  made, 
the  great  council  of  officers  threw  off  the  mask.    They  pre- 
sented a  petition  that  no  member  of  the  army  should  be  sub- 
ject to  the  civil  power,  and  that  the  officers  should  enjoy  the 
privilege  of  chusing  their  general.    It  was  easy  to  perceivt 
that  this  was  nothing  less  than  aspiring  to  the  sovereignty. 

•  The  names  of  their  leaders  may  be  seen  in  Ludlow,  vol.  2-  p.  631- 
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Bieliani  rejeeted  the  petition^  and  duremtened  to  easkier  ihtm 
for  their  presamptioa. 

The  parliament,  in  the  mean  while,  eonfirmed  Richard  in 
the  proteetorthipi  and  seemed  disposed  to  oapport  his  mea«- 
anres;  hnt  its  aothority  was  sobrerted  by  the  power  of  the 
anny*  Desboroogh,  with  a  strong  guard,  having  seized  all 
the  ayennes  to  Whitehall,  and  demanded  an  audienee  of  the 
proteetor,  compelled  him  by  menaces  to  dissolve  the  parlia* 
ment.  The  officers  then  proceeded  to  elect  Fleetwood  for 
their  general.  Bot  Lambert,  who  was  a  man  of  immodeiiate 
ambition,  immediately  began  to  form  a  private  cabal :  h^ 
would  gladly  have  followed  the  steps  of  Oliver  Cromwel), 
had  circHmstaaees  been  favourable  to  his  design ;  but  Fleet* 
wood  being  an  ardent  enthusiast,  was  the  idol  of  a  fanatieal 
army.  Lambert,  therefore,  was  obliged  to  act  with*  caution, 
and  engaged  Colonel  Lilbam  to  cabal  with  the  inferior  offi>- 
een,  in  order  to  cheek  the  aspiring  measures  of  his  rival. 
Although  Richard  still  enjoyed  the  title  of  protector,  his  au- 
thority was  extinet;  and  Fleetwood,  as  general  of  the  array^ 
aonvened  the  officers  at  Wallingford-house  to  settle  the  gov- 
ernment. All  the  superior  officers  attended  $  but  those  of 
inferior  rank  were  induced,  by  the  intrigues  of  Lambert  and 
Lilbum,  to  assemble  at  6t.  James's,  where  they  unanimous- 
ly agreed  that  nothing  eould  be  more  advantageous  to  the 
oommoawealth  than  the  restoration  of  the  long  parliament 
This  resolution  was  entirely  conformable  to  the  sentiments  of 
the  army,  oi  which  both  the  officers  and  soldiers  chiefly  con* 
•isted  of  independents,  anabaptuts,  enthusiasts,  fifth  monar- 
ahy  men,  and  other  fknatics— all  of  them  republieans  strict- 
ly devoted  to  what  they  called  ^  the  gopd  old  cause,''  that 
is  to  say,  the  cause  supported  by  the  parliament  which  waa 
now  to  be  restored,  or,  in  plain  words,  the  cause  of  republi- 
canism, rebellion,  and  regicide.  The  superior  officers  were 
intinudated  by  their  subaltenie  into  a  eompliance ;  and  to 
prevent  a  revolt  in  the  army,  it  was  resolved  to  restore  the 
long  parliament.  Bnt  care  was  taken  to  exclude  all  the  pres  ] 
hyteriaas,  and  not  more  than  forty-two  members  took  theif 
iaats*    This  cnrtailed  assembly,  which  was  called  in  deri] 
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sioD  the  ramp  pariiament,*  obliged  Richard  to  resign  thcr 
protectorship,  after  assigning  pensions  to  him  and  his  mother^ 
and  then  began  to  adopt  measures  for  reducing  the  power  of 
the  army.  The  scenes  which  preceded  the  eleyation  of 
Cromwell  were  now  renewed  :  the  army  presented  a  seditiow 
address,  which  the  parliament  answered  by  an  order  to  dis« 
place  Fleetwood,  Lambert,  Desborough,  and  others  of  the 
principal  officers,  appointing  commissioners  for  the  gorem* 
mcnt  of  the  army. 

But  these  proceedings  not  being  supported  by  force,  the 
officers  receiyed  with  contempt  the  orders  of  parliament.— 
Lambert,  with  a  body  of  troops,  secured  all  the  avenues  lead, 
ing  to  the  house,  and  the  next  day  Fleetwood, 
a!dl*1^&  coming  to  join  him,  preyented  the  members  fh>m 
assembling.  The  parliament  being  thus  forcibly 
dissolved,  a  council  of  ten  of  the  principal  officers  was  ap- 
pointed for  the  temporary  administration  of  the  government. 
At  last,  on  the  thirteenth  day,  after  the  dispersion  of  the  par- 
liament, the  great  council  of  officers  assembled  at  London,  as 
sole  sovereign  of  the  commonwealth,  appointed  a  committeil 
of  safety,  consisting  of  twenty-three  persons,  in  whose  hands 
they  placed  the  supreme  authority. 

During  these  incessant  alterations  of  the  government,  gen- 
eral Monk,  who  commanded  in  Scotland,  and  was  jat  the 
head  of  twelve  thousand  veteran  troops,  began  to  consider 
the  difficulties  and  the  advantages  of  his  situation.  The 
rump  parliament  had,  before  its  dispersion,  begun  to  treat 
with  him,  and  had  received  a  promise  of  his  obedience  and 
aid;  and  the  council  of  officers  endeavoured  to  draw  hfm  to 
their  party.  But  although  he  was  equally  caressed  by  the 
parliament  and  the  army,  because  the  former  wanted  his  help 
and  the  latter  feared  his  opposition,  he  Inew  that  whichso- 
lever  of  the  two  parties  prevailed,  he  should,  at  last,  be  the 
victim.  As  it  was  impossible,  in  such  times  and  snfh  cir- 
cumstances, to  maintain  a  neutrality  in  the  midst  of  contend- 
ing factions.  Monk  declare^  for  the  parliament,  and  resolved 
to  march  into  England. 

'  Alluding  to  the  mnop  of  a  fowl* 
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*  It  ha*  been  geittraUy  ittiagined,  that  from  the  inl  eon* 
Meaeeiiieot  of  the  roptnre  between  the  purlianent  and  the 
army.  Monk  had  formed  the  pnjeet  of  rettoiing  the  moii- 
arehy.  This  mighty  indeed^  have  been  on  olyeet  of  distant 
eontemplatioB  to  a  mind  balaneing  between  loyalty  and  am« 
bition^and  agitated  by  apprehensions  of  danger  from  the  goT* 
enttng  part  of  the  nation ;  but  it  is  more  reasonable  to  sap- 
poee,  with  a  jndieioas  historian  of  those  tim'es^*  that  he  had 
Ibrmed  no  settled  design,  but  had  resolyed  to  aet  as  eireum- 
stanees  shoold  require  and  opportonity  should  permit.  But 
whatever  might  be  his  intentions,  he  eovered  them  with  sneh 
a  yeil  of  seereey  and  dissimulation  as  to  render  them  impen-- 
etrable*  The  restoration  of  the  rump  parliament  was  his 
ostensible  objeet,  and  under  this  pretext  he  made  preparationa 
for  marehing  into  JEngland.  .  The  presbyterian  party,  whioh 
had  been  held  in  sobjeetion  by  the  independents,  now  begam 
to  revive,  and  the  deposed  parliament  sent  Monk  a  eommis- 
sion,  appointing  him  eommander  in  ehief  of  the  armies  of  the 
commonweallh. 

The  governor  of  Portsmouth  deelared  ibr  the  parliament. 
The  eommittee  of  safety,  on  hearing  of  this  defection,  sent  a 
detaehment  to  block  up  the  town$  but  the  soldiers  deserted 
their  officers,  and,  declaring  for  the  parliament,  were  receiv- 
ed into  Portsmouth  as  friends.  Another  detachment  followed 
their  example,  and  viee«admiral  Lowson,  at  the  same  time  de* 
elaring  for  the  parliament,  sailed  up  the  Thames  with  his 
fleet  to  overawe  the  adherents  of  the  committee.  During 
these  transactions  the  committee  of  safety,  discouraged  and 
confounded,  took  no  measures  for  maintaining  their  station, 
and  instead  of  collecting  the  amiy,  on  which,  indeed,  they 
eould  have  no  reliance,  suffered  it  to  be  dispersed  in  different 
quarters.  In  the  mean  while  the  troops  from  Portsmonthp 
with  some  of  the  members  of  the  parliament  at  their  hcad^ 
marched  towards  London.  The  committee  of  safety,  not 
daring  to  trust  their  own  soldiers,  were  in  the  greatest  per- 
pleuty.  In  this  critical  situation,  Fleetwood  was  advised  by 
•omo  to  put  himself  at  the  head  of  the  army,  and  either  re* 

»  Dr.  Burnet,  p.  M. 
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4oee  ike  parliameiit  or  restore  the  king.  At  fii»t  he  was  ia- 
•liaed  to  ada^t  the  latter  of  these  neasores,  ia  order  to  ea* 
sare  the  saietj  of  hiawelf  and  hia  fHeads  >  bat  the  adviee  of 
Yaiie,  Desborsvgh,  and  others,  iadoeed  hiai  to  altor  his  aiiBd* 
He  aad  his  eoUaagaes,  therefore,  dther  throagh  waat  of  ea* 
paeitj  or  of  resokitioo  to  eitrioate  theaMeWes  from  these  dif* 
Realties,  eonseated  to  the  meeting  of  parliament,  and  resign- 
ed their  authority. 

No  sooner  was  the  news  of  this  ereni  spread  through  the 
kingdom,  than  general  Lambert,  who  etfmmaaded  a  dirision 
of  the  armj  in  the  north,  was  put  ander  arrest  by  his  own 
troops,  and  afterwards  sent  to  the  Tower.  Sir  Henry  Vano 
and  some  other  members  of  parliament,  who  had  taken  part 
with  the  arany,  also  were  eonflmitted  to  prison.  Thus  th^ 
Dec.  26,  ^i^P  parliament  was  restored  abevt  a  week  before 
il.  SX 1659.  general  Monk  left  Beotland. 

Monk  began  his  maroh,  and  on  the  dd  of  Jann- 
A.  D.  ;a60.  ^py  entered  England.    He  had  not  adyaaoed  fhr 

before  he  received  a  message  from  the  speaker  of  the  house, 
informing  htm  of.  the  events  whieh  had  token  plaee,  and 
thanking  him  fbr  his  good  intentions,  hat  iatimatiag,  at  the 
same  time,  that  his  proceeding  to  London  was  now  unneees- 
sary.  Monk,  however,  continued  his  mareh  under  pretence 
of  supporting  the  authority  of  the  newly  restored  parliament.. 
His  conduct  now  began  tq  be  daily  mere  suspected.  Monk, 
who  had  only  between  five  and  six  thousand  men,  could  have 
no  reliance  but  an  the  disposition  of  the  people  and  the  dis- 
•c^ntions  between  the  parliament  and  the  couninl  of  officers, 
which  he  took  every  method  to  foment,  as  their  union  must 
have  rendered  all  his  projects  impracticable;  and  it  fortu- 
nately happened  that  the  parliament  were  more  jealous  of 
their  own  army  than  of  Monk,  who  professed  that  his  mareh 
to  London  was  only  to  render  them  service.  On  his  arrival 
at  Sh  Alban's,  he  sent  a  message  to  the  parliament,  request- 
ing that  the  regiments  in  the  oity  might  be  sent  to  more  dis- 
tant quarters.  This  demand^  which  many  of  the  members 
^suspected  of  invoMng  some  mystery,  was  complied  with  by 
%  minority  of  votes :  the  regimenU  were,  therefore,  ordered  to 
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remote,  and  Monk,  witli  his  troops,  entered  Lon* 
A  Dl^.  ^^  ^°  trtompli.    The  next  step  was  to  iD(x*oduee 
into  the  parHament  the  presbjterian  members  who 
had  Ibrmerly  been  excladed.    This,  Monk,  after  various  ma- 
BOBovres,  eSeeted,  to  the  great  satisfaetion  of  the  people,  and 
piartienlarly  of  the  eitj  of  London,  whieh  was  almost  wholly 
presbyterian.    But  he  obliged  these  members  to  engage,  thifct, 
after  their  re-admission^  they  would  dissolve  the  existing  par- 
liament, and  issue  writs  for  a  new  election.     The  presbyteri' 
ans  now  Ibrralng  a  great  majority  in  the  honse,  several  acts 
were  passed  whieh  may  be  considered  as  preparatives  to  the 
feotoration  of  the  king;  and  a  new  council  of  state  was  ap- 
^inted,  eonsisting  of  thirty-one  members,  most  of  whom 
were  royalists.    In  fine  thev  dissolved  themselves 
A^ID^GSO  ^^^^  having  issued  writs  for  the  election  of  a  free 
parHament. 
If  eoiild  now  no  longer  he  doubted  that  the  restoration  of 
the  king  was  intended  ;  and  the   republicans,  who  dreaded 
the  royal  resentment,  endeavoured  to  persuade  Monk  to  as- 
sume the  sovereign  power  in  imitation  of  Cromwell.    But 
the  geaefal,  preferring  the  glory  of  restoring  the  monarchy 
to  a  troublesome  usurpation,  surrounded  with  perils  and  diflfi- 
eulties,  rejected  the  alluring  proposal.    In  the  mean  while 
ke-  gave  the  king  private  intimation  of  his  designs.    He  also 
new  modelled  the  army,  quelled  an  incipient  insurrection,  and 
prepared  eveiy  thing  for  the  execution  of  his  project. 

On  the  Silth  of  April  the  new  parliament  met  in 
^  *  *  two  houses  aecoriing  to  the  ancient  constitution. 
Most  of  the  lords  were  royalists ;  and  in  the  House  of  Com* 
mons  it  was  found  that  many  of  that  party  were  elected. 

i  The  presbyterians,  weary  of  the  dominion  of  the  indepen- 

I  dents  and  fltnaties,  which  had  now  lasted  twelve  years,  were 

not  less  desirous  of  restoring  the  king  than  the  royalists ; 
and  thf^e  two  parties  constituted  a  great  majority  in  both 

^  liouses.     The  lords  and  commons,  therefore,  unanimously 

voted  the  king's  restoration,  without  any  of  those  conditions 

I  whieh  had  once  been  thought  of  sufficient  importance  to  war* 

rant  so  long  a  civil  war  and  so  great  an  effusion  of  blood. 
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A  few  days  after  Charies  was  proelatned  is  Lob* 
^^^^doo.    CommiMionen  were  teat  to  the  Hague  to 

eongratulate  him  on  the  part  of  the  parliameot  and 
the  eity.  After  remaining  some  days  at  the  Hague,  to  re- 
•eive  the  eompliments  of  the  states,  the  king  embarked  for 
England  and  landed  at  Dover.  On  the  ^th  of  May,  1000, 
lie  arrived  at  Whitehall,  and  the  aeeiamations  of  nnm. 
berless  multitudes  demonstrated  the  joy  of  the  people  at  his 
restoration. 

Thus  ended  the  reign  of  repuUiean  tyranny,  proteetoral 
usurpation,  and  fanatical  anarehy. .  It  is  evident  that  tha 
restoration  of  the  king  is  not  to  be  aseribed  to  any  partieular 
person  or  party,  but  to  the  general  disposition  and  wish  of 
the  nation.  All  ranks,  all  classes  of  people,  weary  of  the 
incessant  revolutions  in  the  government,  united  in  the  desire 
of  seeing  the  legitimate  monarch  on  the  throne.  To  give 
efficacy  to  the  public  will,  nothing  but  an  able  eonductor,  of 
so  critical  a  business,  was  necessary.  At  what  time  general 
Monk  first  formed  his  project  is  uncertain  $  bat  it  is  evident 
that  he  carried  on  his  designs  with  consummate  prudence  and 
impenetrable  secrecy.  Perfectly  master  of  that  profound 
dissimulation  so  necessary  to  politicians  in  such  difficult  cir- 
cumstances, he  concealed  his  designs  horn  his  nrast  intimatn 
friends,  until  his  project  was  so  far  advanced  that  nothing 
could  prevent'its  execution.  Being,  therefore,  considered  as 
the  principal  agent  in  the  restoration  of  Charles  IL  to  the 
throne  of  his  ancestors,  he  was,  for  this  signal  service,  crea- 
ted duke  of  Albemarle,  and  confirmed  iu  the  office  of  com* 
mander  in  chief  of  the  army. 
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GHABLXft  n.  being  tha»  restored  to  the  tliroBe,  England  at- 
turned  a  new  aspeet.  The  nation  which  had  been  harawed 
1^  the  diseoids  of  a  refNiblieaB  government,  alternately  ris- 
ing into  tyranny,  and  sinkmg  in^^  anarehy,  was  oyerjoyed  on 
aeeing  the  legitioMte  monareh  on  the  throne,  and  expected, 
from  that  long  wished  for  event,  ail  the  benefits  that  a  flat- 
lering  imagination  eoold  paint.  Bnt  the  precipitate  manner 
in  which  it  had  taken  |^ace,  laid  the  foundation  of  evik 
which  prevented  the  realisation  of  these  delasive  hopes. 
^  The  restoration  of  Charles  IL''  says  a  jadicious  writer, 
^  was  eflboted  in  snch  an  agitation  .of  the  public  mind,  as 
^'preclndcd  every  deliberation  and  precaution  that  prudence 
^  ought  to  have  suggested.  Having  no  leisure  to  enter  into 
^  particulars,  the  nation  was  satisfied  with  the  professions 
^  of  Charles ;  concaved,  in  general  terms,  that  in  matters  of 
^  religiOB  he  would  shew  indulgence  to  difierenees  of  optn- 
^  ion,  and  grant  a  ft«e  pardon  to  all  offences,  reserving  to 
^  the  connderation  of  parliament  the  exceptions  that  ought 
^  to  be  made.  Non€  of  the  political  points,  which,  since 
^  the  accession  of  James  I.  had  been  the  snlgects  of  contro- 
^  versy,  were,  on  this  oceasion,  settled  or  explabed ;  and  the 
^  king  assuming  the  reins  of  government,  without  any  limi- 
^  tations  or  conditions,  was  understood  to  recover  all  that 
*^  extent  of  prerogative^  which,  before  the  commencement  of 
^  the  civil  war,  had  been  vested  in  the  crown ;  and  his  whole 
^  reign  exhibits  a  disgusting  repetition  of  struggles  similar 
^  to  those  which  had  occuned  under  the  two  first  princes  of 
'^  the  house  of  Stewart.''*    This,  like  many  other  instances 

*  MilUr's  Hist  Eng.  Got.  8.  p.  373  and  374. 
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on  historieal  record,  shews  the  flaetaating  nature  of  pnblie 
sentiment.  Did  not,  indeed^  so  many  examples  of  these  sud- 
den changes  exist,  it  would  astonish  posterity  to  see  a  whole 
nation  at  one  time  almost  unanimously  declaring  against 
a  monarchial  govemmee^t,  and  so  soon  after,  with  the 
most  unbouuded  flattery,  soliciting  the  shackles  of  arbitraiy 
power. 

The  parliament  haring  proceeded  to  regulate  the  excep- 
tions to  the  general  pardon,  the  bodies  of  Oliver  Cromwell, 
general  Ireton,  and  Bradsfaaw,  president  of  the  eonrt  which 
eondemned  the  late  king,  were  disinterred,  and.  dragged  to 
the  place  of  exeeution,  where  they  hung  a  whole  day,  and 
were  aAerwards  huried  under  the  gallows.  Of  those  who  salt 
in  judgment  on  that  unfortunate  prince,  some  were  dead; 
some  had  retired  into  foreign  countries,  a  few  were  pardonedf 
and  only  ten  out  of  the  original  numher  were  doomed  to  in* 
mediate  destruction.*  These  wene  enlhttsiaslsy  who  had  aolr 
cd  from  principle,  and  met  their  fate  with  the  oonfidenee  of 
martyrs.  The.  restoration  of  episoopaey  immediately  followed 
ibat  of  royalty  |  and  the  parlianeni,  anxious  to  prerent  the 
wishes  of  the  monarch,  granted  him  a  revenve  of  i^OOL  ipsr 
annum.  The  army,  which  had  long  been  so  diflteult  toyman- 
age,  was  disbanded  $  but  Charles  formed  a  body  guard,  eon* 
ftistiog  of  a  regiment  of  horse  and,anotlier  of  foot,  in  imita^ 
tion  of  the  practice  of  France  and  other  European  kingdoauk 
This  was  the  first  insUtntion  of  the  kind  in  Sngland»  hfo 
predecessors  haring  had  no  other  guards  than  the  gentle* 
men  pensioners  established  by  ^  Henry  VI!.  After  theso 
matters  were  settled,  Charles  dissolTod  the  pariia- 
ment  The  following  year  wan  ushered  in  by  &m 
erent,  which  however  extraordinary,  was  consistent  with  the 
spirit  of  those  fanatical  times.  This,  was  an  insnrreetion  of 
some  of  the  fifth  monarehy  men,  who  expected  the  coming  of 
Christ  to  reign  upon  earth.  More  than  fifty  of  these  wiM 
enthusiasts,  headed  by  Yenner,  one  of  their  sect,  appeared 
iu  the  streets  of  London,  in  arma.  Having  killed  a  man,  who 
on  being  demanded  ^<  who  he  was   for,"  had  answered 

*Rap'in,3.  p.  621* 
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^  ftnr  Ood  uni  tlie  king,"  they  deefawed  agftintt  uiy  other 
iMfnavefa  than' Jeim  Christ.  The  city  heing  alanned,  sent 
a^ittit  thtm  some  of  the  trained  hands,  whom  the  intnrgents 
quiekly  routed,  and  then  marehing  through  several  of  the 
streets,  retired  to  a  wood  between  Htghgate  and  Uampstead. 
From  that  position  they  were  dislodged  by  general  Monk, 
aad  several  of  them  made  prisoners.  The  rest  returned  to 
theeity,  where  they  fought  desperately  for  some  time,  till 
at  last  being  overpowered  by  numbers,  they  took  reftige  in  a 
house.  There  they  deftnded  themselves  like  men  regardless 
of  death ;  hut  Yenner  being  wounded,  and  twenty  of  his  men 
UiM,  he  was  taken  prisoner  with  the  rest  of  his  followers. 
A  few  days  after  these  infetuated  fanaties  were  tried,  eon- 
4emned,  and  exeented,  without  shewing  any  signs  of  remorse, 
and  persisting  to  the  last  in  their  extravagant  opinions. 

This  insorreetton  of  a  few  mad  enthusiasts,  eonid  not  bo 
eonndered  as  the  eonseqnenee  of  a  design  formed  by  a  whole 
party,  and  mneh  less  of  a  eombination  of  all  the  religions 
seetaries.    The  eonrt,  however,  urged  it  as  a  proof  of  a 
^onspiraey  against  tim  goverBmeni;  and  the  king  took  oeea^ 
tm  from  theaiee  to  psMfoh  a  proelamation,  prohibitiBg  ail 
meetings  and  eonrentieles  held  under  pretence  of  religion.  It 
appears  that  the  min  of  the  presbyterians  was  already  resol- 
ved, and  that  pretenees  were  eagerly  sought  to  justify  this 
i^iesolotion.    But  as  he  had  promised,  in  his  deelaration  lirom 
Breda,  that  he  would  perseoote  no  one  for  his  rdigion,  it 
was  neeessary  to  ereato  a  belief,  that  all  that  was  done  was 
Intended  only  to  seeure  the  tmnqnillity  of  the  state.    For  this 
purpose  an  admirable  expedient  was  devised.    This  was  to 
range,  under  the  general  denomination  of  non^eonformiats, 
all  the  dMfferent  sects,  as  well  the  presbyterians  as  the  inde- 
pendents, the  anabaptists,  the  catholics,  and  all  other  dissent 
ters  from  the  established  church.    By  this  affected  confcsioa 
all  the  non-Conformists,  how  diflfcrent  soever  their  tenets,  or 
Imw  hostile  soever  their  sentiments  might  be  to  each  odier, 
were  charged  with  the  fatlts  of  any  one  of  the  sects  com- 
prised under  that  name,  as  if  they  had  composed  but  ono 
body,  united  by  the  same  interests,  and  having  the  same 
views,  and  were   punished  without  distinction  under  pre* 
yOL.  II.  D  d 
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ttfliee  of  prereslkig  tktai  fko»  ditturiiuig  the  iltte.  B«t'  \^ 
it  evident  that  these  preeaatioAt  IumI  the  pretbjrteri«is  Ump 
Iheir  ehief  er  nithertlieir  enl j  oljeet,  as  the  oaart  Jiad  aa  de- 
sign of  depressing  the  eatholias ;  and  the  iadependents  aad 
aaahaptists  were  parties  too  iaeonsideraUe  to  esoite  aay 
apprehension.  It  lias  already  been  observed,  that  daring 
the  first  years  of  the  civil  war,  the  presbyteriaas  possessed 
ali  the  power  both  in  ehareh  and  state ;  and  under  the  eoai* 
■lonwealth  and  the  proteetorate  they  w^re  stall  the  most  aa- 
■serous  seet^  although  the  iadtependeats  had  seiaed  the  gov* 
amment  At  the  time  of  the  restoratioDy  the  etty  of  Loadoa 
was  almost  wholly  presbyterian :  that  seet  was  eatreuMly 
numerous  tbrooghoat  both  fiaglaad  and  Seotlaad^  aad  they 
oomposed  a  eonstderable  majority  of  the  parliaaseat  friitdi 
restored  the  king.  The  restoration,  as  already  observad,  was 
not  the  work  of  a  party  but  of  the  whole  people.  Bat  the 
majority  of  the  people  was  presbyterian.  It  eannot  there* 
lore  be  dedied  that  the  presl^teriaas  were  the  prineipai 
agents  ia  the  business  of  restoring  the  moaasahy,  and  thair 
llleir  services  were  rewarded  with  iagratitade$  but  it  musl' 
also  be  considered  that  their  loyalty  did  not  proceed  from 
any  affection  to  the  king  or  attachment  to  monarebial  gov* 
ornment,  but  from  a  desire  of  freeing  themselves  from  tha 
Igrranny  of  the  independents  and  other  fanatiofc 

But  althoagfa  the  king  permilied  the  perseeutioa  of  secta-' 
ries,  it  was  only  from  political  motives ;  for  it  is  uaiversally 
^reed  that  religion  had  no  iafluenee  over  his  miBd.  A  new 
.     .  parliaoMnt  being  summoned,  met  on  the  day  ap- 

A.^^1661  P^^*^1^9  ^b'  it  soon  appeared  that  the  members  had 
been  elcSOted  according  to  the  wishes  of  the  court. 
It  was  almost  wholly  composed  of  high-«harsh-men,  vident 
enemies  of  the  presbyteriiluis^  and  wholly  devoted  to  thekiag. 
The  Eagli^  parikmenty  thd^Jbre,  caacarred  ia  all  the  de-' 
signs  of  the  coart,  and  that  of  Seotlaad  was  still  more  fiat* 
tering  in  its  demonstratloos  of  obedieaee.  The  soletia  leagao 
and  covenant  were  revoked/  episcopacy  was  rc-establishedy 
and  the  church  of  Scotland  was,  without  any  effort,  brouf^t 
to  a  conformity  with  that  of  England.    Such  was  the  won- 
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lierM  Auagt  wme  tlie  days  wt  the  mifortttiuite  Ckftrles  I. 
j$mi  tvieh  are  ike  fluetuations  of  publie  aenlinent 

B«t  altlioHfi^  Che  kin^^  was  restored,  and  every  thing  |Nro* 
needed  aeeordnig  to  his  wish,  the  eavaliers  or  royalists, 
.who  had  been  firm  to  his  eause  in  all  the  vieissitodes  of  his 
iNtnney  and  had  snifered  great  losses  from  their  indelible  ad- 
herenee  to  Inm  and.  his  father,  were  left  without  any  eom- 
pensation.  His  ftiends,  therefore,  eamplained  against  that 
iagratitade  whieh  left  them  to  perish  with  hnnger,  while  his 
^OMemies  were,  by  theaet  of  indemnity,  seenred  in  the  pos- 
soBsion  of  immense  riehes,  aoqoired  by  means  the  most  ille- 
gal.* Bnt  the  snflerers  complained  and  petitioned  in  vain. 
Charieo  was  neither  able  nor  inelined  to  afford  them  relief. 
His  pleasures,  his  flatterers^-  and  eonenbincs,  engrossed  his 
alto9ti«B»and  exhansted  his  finances,  and  thus  left  him  desti- 
liileof  the  means  of  answering  the  ealls  of  generosity  or 
gratitude.  One  of  the  most  remarkable  acts  of 
this  reign  was  the  aet  of  uniformity,  which  struek 
at  the  root  of  the  presbyterian  religion  and  interest.  In  conse^ 
quenee  of  this  act  two  thousand  ministers  chose  to  resign  their 
^vings,  rather  than  subscribe  their  assent  to  the  book  of  com* 
mou  prayer.  This  measure  may  be  eonsidered  as  a  hardr 
•sihip ;  but  it  must  be  remembered  that  not  only  the  church  of 
England  bnt  the  throne  itself  had  lately  been  overturned  by 
the  presby  terians.  Experience,  therdbre,  suggested  the  pre- 
Tcntion  of  danger  by  ^depriving  them  of  the  power  of  acting, 
a  second  time,  the  same  part ;  and  it  cannot  surprise  posteri- 
ty that  theschureh  and  the  crown  should  unite  to  depress  a 
party  whose 'principles  were  considered  as  hostile  to  the  civil 
and  ecclesiastical  eonstitntiou. 

About  the  same  time,  the  marriage  of  the  king  with  the 
princess  of  Portugal  was  concluded,  on  terms  extremely  ad- 
vantageous to  England.  The  king  of  Portugal  agreed  to 
give  with  his  daughter  800,000/.  sterling,  the  town  of  Tan-* 
^gier,  in  Africa,  and  the  island  of  Bombay,  in  the  East  In- 


*  A  modern  bistorian  observes,  that  the  king's  neglect  of  tlie  cayalien 
admits  of  this  excuse,  that  he  was  restored  more  by  the  efforts  of  his  re- 
-conciled  enemies,  the  ptesbyteriansi  than  by  those  of  his  ancient  friakls. 
HBumc  But  £ng.  2.  p.  113»  158. 
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dies.  Ckftriet,  on  lii8|MLrt,  engaged  to  a«si«t  F»rfiigal  agmmt 
8pain.  Thus  the  treaty  appeared  advantas^eout  to  both  eoun- 
triea  England,  beside  the  money  poeketed  by  the  king,  ae- 
qoired  possessions  of  eonsidcrable  value,  and  Portugal  ob« 
tained  a  powerful  allianee.  This  transaetion,  however,  ^tas ' 
Allowed  by  another,  whieh  has  been  considered  by  posterity 
as  one  of  the  blemishes  of  this  reign.  Dunkirk,  whieh,  in 
the  time  of  the  protectorate,  had  been  given  by  eardiiial ' 
Mazarin  to  England,  lor  the  assistance  allbrded  by  Cromwdi 
against  Spain,  was  sold  by  Charles  to  France  for  the  «hr  of 
five  millions  of  livres,  which  he  soon  squandered  away  on 
his  pleasures. 

In  passing  the  aet  of  uniformity,  and  expelling  fhun  the 
service  of  the  church  such  ministers  as  refused  to  eonferm  to 
her  doetrines  and  worship,  the  parliament  had  acted  on  the 
principle  of  precaution,  and  taken  what  were  deemed  jnsl 
measures  for  preventing  a  repetition  of  the  disturbances 
which  had  so  lately  convulsed  the  kingdom,  and  subverted  its 
civil  and  ecclesiastical  constitution.  So  fkr,  indeed^  religiottS 
restrictions  may  be  called  necessary  preeantions ;  but  every 
thing  further  is  down  right  persecution.  Every  man  has  a« 
indefeasible  right  to  worship  the  deity  in  the  manner  whioii 
he  believes  to  be  the  most  acceptable.  In  matters  marely  re- 
ligious, liberty  of  conscience  is  the  ^  sanctum  sanctorum^ 
which  no  human  power  ought  to  violate.  But  the  violences 
of  opposite  parties,  as  they  alternately  rise  into  power,  had 
at  this  time  been  so  recently  and  so  fatally  experienced,  that 
it  was  difficult  to  fix  the  line  of  demarkation  between/ the 
measures  necessary  for  self-preservation  and  the  anti-chris* 
tian  system  of  persecution.  The  king  was  neither  by  nature 
nor  education  formed  for  a  persecutor,  and  considering  the 
altar  and  the  throne  as  sufficiently  secured  by  the  act  of  uni- 
formity, would  gladly  >have  indulged  the  non-conformists 
with  a  toleration  of  their  worship  in  separate  assemblies*-^ 
But  the  high  church  party,  reflecting  on  the  tyranny  of  the 
presbytcrians  when  in  power,  resolved  completely  to  depress, 
and,  if  possible,  to  eradicate  their  doctrines,  which  they  con- 
sidered  as  incompatible  with  the  safety  of  the  church.  The 
parliament,  therefore,  passed  an  act,  prohibiting  the  frequents 
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iiig  of .  private  eosTeBtielea :  ^*  the  penalty  for  the  first  offenee 
was  fire  pounds,  or  three  months  imprisonment^  or  ten  pounds 
for  a  peer ;  for  the  seeond  offence  ten  pounds  for  a  commoner, 
er  six  months  iraprisoniiienty  and  twenty  pounds  for  a  peer. 
Bat  for  the  third  offenee^  the  party  eonvieted  was  to  pay  a 
^me  uf  a  hundred  pounds,  or  he  transported  to  the  planta- 
tions." Sueh  was  the  rigorous  retaliation  which  the  presby- 
ItriiuM  experieneed  from  those  whom  they  had  recently  op- 
pressed. 

Although  the  revenue  of  Charles  greatly  exceeded  that  of 
his  late  predecessors,  his  prodigality  rendered  him  indigent. 
He  resolved  on  a  \var  against  Holland,  and  borrowed  a  hun- 
dred thousand  pounds  of  the  city  of  London  for  the  equip- 
ment of  his  fleet*  Historians  have  endeavoured  in  vain  to 
develope  the  real  cause  of  this  rupture.  Borne  ascribe  it  to 
thA  ambition  of  the  duke  of  York,  the  king's  brother,  who 
wished  to  distinguish  himself  in  commanding  the  fleet  as 
high  admiral:  others  presume  that  Charles  having  squan- 
dered the  sums  granted  by  parliament,  as  well  as  the  money 
obtained  by  the  sale  of  Dunkirk,  considered  a  war  as  aSbrd- 
ing  him  an  opportunity  of  expending  on  his  pleasures  a  part 
of  the  money  to  be  granted  for  the  support  of  a  fleet  and  an 
army,  while  others  attribute  this  rupture  between  England 
and  Holland  to  the  intrigues  of  France.*  But  the  writers 
•f  history,  when  they  pretend  to  display  the  secret  designs  of 
eourte  and  6abinets,  generally  step  out  of  their  province.-— 
They  ean  only  exhibit  prominent  facts,  and  estimate  .their 
eonsequenees :  the  more  minute  springs  of  action  are  cqnceaU 
ed  under  an  impenetrable  veil  of  mystery.  On  this  occasion, 
therefore,  it  suffices  to  say,  that  the  king,  the  duke  of  York, 
and  the  parliament,  appeared  equally  desirous  of  war :  pre- 
texts w^re  easily  found,  ^nd,  according  to  custom,  memorials 
were  published  in  justification  of  the  rupture. 

In  the  month  of  May,  the  duke  of  York  set  sail 

*  with  the  English  fleet.    Aftctr  various  manoeuvres, 

the  first  famous  naval  engagement  took  pla^e.    The  English 

*  Vide  Barnet,  p.  198,  Sec.  who  gives  his  opinion  from  hearsay ;  but  in* 
timates  that  he  had  it  from  several  eminent  statesmen. 
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fleet  was  dmded  into  three  tqiiaAroiii:  The  fifiiy 
A.  d!*1665.  under  the  red  flag*  was  eommaoded  by  the  duke  of 

York,  high  admiral  of  fiaglaod :  the  leoond,  or 
white  eqoadroB)  by  prinee  Rupert,  and  the  blue  by  the  earl  of 
Saadwieh.  The  Duteh  fleet  waa  eoamaiided  by  adMiral  Op** 
dam,  who  was  killed  in  the  aetion,  as  *waa  alao  admiral  Cor« 
tenaer,  who^  on  his  fall|  soeeeeded  to  the  command.  The 
death  of  these  two  experieneed  eommaaders  eontribated  in  no 
small  degree  to  deeide  the  issue  of  the  eontest*  which  endi4 
In  the  total  diseomfitnre  of  the  Dutch  fleet.  Eighteen  of 
their  ships  of  war  were  taken :  fourteen  were  burned  or  sunk*) 
and  the  English  are  said  to  have  gained  this  important  rietoisy 
with  the  loss  of  only  one  ship.  The  duke  of  York  soon  after 
returned- to  England,  and  was  received  with  applause  by  tho 
court  and  the  city  of  London :  a  public  thanksgiving  was  or* 
dered  for  his  success :  medals  were  struck  in  his  honour;  and 
the  parliament  voted  him  the  aom  of  4MfiD0L  in  reward 
«f  his  services. 

While  the  navy  of  England  was  triouqihing  on  the  oeean^ 
'London  was  labouring  under  the  most  grievous  calamity  inai* 
dent  to  the  human  race.    The  plague  raged  so  dreadfully  ik 

that  metropolis  as  to  carry  off*,  in  this  year^^not 

fewer  than  sixty-three  thousand  persons.     This 

-terrible  calamity,  however,  which  rendered  London  n  chamd* 

iiouse,  neither  abated  the  ardour  for  war  nor  the  rage  of  re^ 

iigious  parties.    The  parliament  voted  a  supply  of  twelva 

liundred  and  fifty  thousand  pounds  for  carrying  on  the  war, 

-and  enacted  that  no  non-conformist  minister  should  dwell  or 

^approach,  except  in  passing  along  the  high  road,  within  five 

miles  of  any  corporation,  or  of  any  other  place  where  he  had 

formerly  preached,  under  the  penalty  of  forty  pounds  and  six 

«onths  imprisonment,  unless  he  had  taken  the  corporation 

oath  before  his  commitment.    In  Scotland,  the  laws  against 

•non-conformists  were  still  more  severe.    By  an  order  of  .the 

council,  all  the  silenced  ministers  were  forbidden  to  reside 

within  twenty  miles  of  the  places  where  they  had  preached, 

or  within  six  miles  of  Edinburgh,  or  of  any  cathedral  church, 

or  within  three  miles  of  any  borough,  on  pain  of  incurring 

the  penalties  of  the  laws  against  movers  of  sedition. 
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feverity  eieited  av  insnrreetion  in  Scotland.  About  fifteeir 
Iiattdred  pretbyterians  took  arms ;  but  they  were  easily  dis- 
persed, with  the  loss  of  three  hundred  killed,  and  a  hundred 
taken  prisoners,  of  whom  the  ^eatest  part  suffered  capital 
punishment. 

The  following  year  began  with  an  unfavourable 
aspect.  The  kings  of  France  and  Denmark  joined 
with  the  Dvteh  in  the  war  against  England.  But  Louis  XIY. 
though  he  could  not  resist  the  pressing  solicitation  of  the 
states,  never  intended  to  afford  them  any  effectual  resistance^ 
and  all  the  operations  of  this  naval  campaign  seem  to  indi* 
•ate  a  secret  understanding  between  France  and  England. 
The  war  was,  therefore,  carried  on  only  between  the  English 
andDuteh;  and  the  first  naval .  engagement  continued  four 
days.  The  English  fleet,  consisting  of  about  fifty -eight  sail 
•f  the  line,  besides  fKgates  and  fire-ships,  was  commanded  by 
die  dilke  of  Albemarle,  and  that  of  the  Dutch  by  their  cele- 
brated admiral  Rayter,  who  put  to  sea  with  seventy-one  sail 
of  the  line,  twelve  fHgates,  thirteen  fire-ships,  and  eight 
yaehts.  In  the  first  three  days  fight,  the  English  were  over- 
powered by  a  great  superiority  of  force :  on  the  fourth  day, 
the  dake  ^  Alliemarle  being  joined  by  prince  Rupert,  with 
between  twenty  and  thirty  ships  of  the  line,  renewed  the 
fight,  bnt  with  no  better  success.  According  to  the  account 
of  the  historians  of  Holland,  La  Neuville  and  Basnage,  the 
English  lost,  in  these  four  days,  twenty-three  large  ships,  be- 
sides  several  of  an  inferior  size,  six  thousand  men,  and  two 
thousand  six  hundred  prisoners ;  bnt  Echard  says  that  only 
Bine  English  ships  of  war  were  taken  or  destroyed,  and  that 
the  Dnteh  lost  above  fifteen  ships  and  five  thousand  seamen 
besides  officers.*  Such  is  often  the  uncertainty  of  the  ac- 
eonnts  whidi  national  pride  or  the  ignorance  of  historians 
tratfsmits  to  posterity.  Dr.  Bnmet,  however,  observes  that  a 
day  of  thanksgiving  was  appointed  in  London  as  if  the  Eng- 
lish had  been  conqnerors.f    And,  indeed,  it  seems  that  the 

•  Echard,  3.  p.  161.  In  this  engagement  De  Wit,  who  was  on  board 
the  Dutch  fleet,  is  said  to  haye  invented  chain  shot.  Tindal's  Notes  oii^ 
Iftapin,  2.  p.  642* 

t  Bumcty  p.  2291 
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issue  of  this  aetion  was  not  decisive,  as  the  fleets  of  the 
rival  nations  soon  met  a^ain  to  contend  for  the  empire  of  the 
^eean.  In  the  next  engagement  the  English  had  above  a 
hundred  sail,  and  the  Dutch  eighty-eight  of  the  line  and 
nineteen  fire-ships.  In  this  aetion  Tromp,  the  admiral  of 
the  Zealand  squadron,  was  gniltj  of  a  piece  of  misconduct 
irhich  proved  fatal  to  the  Dutch.  Having  defeated  the  blue 
squadron  of  the  English,  he  continued  the  pursuit,  and  sep* 
arated  from  the  fleet;  and  Evertzen,  who  commanded  the 
ships  of  north  Holland  and  Friesland,  being  killed  bj  a  can* 
non  ball,  his  squadron  was  totally  dispersed.  Admiral  Ruy- 
ter  being  thus  left  alone  to  contend  with  the  two  squadrons 
of  the  English,  under  the  duke  of  Albemarle  and  prince  Ru* 
pert,  was  overpowered  by  the  superiority  of  their  force.* 
Above  twenty  of  the  Dutch  ships  were  burned  or  sunk ;  four 
thousand  of  their  seamen  were  killed,  and  near  three  thou- 
sand wouiided.t  Admiral  Ruyter,  however,  displayed  such 
skill  in  his  retreat,  that  he  acquired  more  glory  than  if  he 
had  gained  a  victory. 

Though  the  English  had  closed  the  naval  campaign  with  ^ 
iBuccess,  the  nation  saw  all  the  advantages  gaineil  by  its  arms 
more  ttian  counterbalanced,  by  an  accidental  calamity  which 
no  human  sagacity  conld  foresee  or  prevent.  London,  which 
during  the  preceding  year  had  so  dreadfully  suffered  by  the 
pestilence,  was  now  laid  waste  by  a  general  conflagration. 
Besides  eighty-nine  churches,  and  other  public 
A.  of  1666.  buildings,  four  hundred  streets,  and  thirteen  thous- 
and two  hundred  houses,  were  consumed ;  and  the 
ruins  of  the  city  extended  from  the  Tower  bj^c  side  of  4hjB 
Thames  to  the  Temple  church,  and  from  tho^MSi  gate  aloox^  ^ 
the  city  wall  to  Holbom  bridge,  covered  four  hundred  lui4 
thirty-six  acres  of  ground.f     At  this  period,  when  the  rage 

*  This  naval  engagement  took  place  on  the  24th  July,  1665. 

t  Echard,  3.  p.  162. 

-I*  See  the  inscription  on  tlie  monument  erected  in  commemoration  of 
the  fire. — This  dreadful  conflagration  lasted  three  days,  and  a  high  wind 
adding  to  its  fury,  no  human  efforts  were  able  to  put  a  stop  to  its  rava- 
ges, especially  as  many  of  the  houses  were  built  of  timber,  until  it  rcaclu 
«d  the  extremities  of  the  cit^i  where  the  buildmgs  were  less  crowded. 
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«f  parties  mn  high,  people  were  rather  ineliDed  to  aseribe  go 
terrible  a  disaster  to  the  maleroleuee  of  man  than  to  the 
visitation  of  providence.  A  variety  of  conjectares  were 
formed  in  regard  to  the  causes  and  authors  of  the  fire  $  and, 
as  it  is  generally  the  ease  on  sueh  extraordinary  occasions,  a 
number  of  groundless  and  even  improbable  tales  were  invent- 
ed and  propagated.  By  some  it  was  attributed  to  the  repub- 
lican party,  by  others  to  the  catholics.  Several  suspected 
persons  were  arrested  and  examined ;  but,  after  the  most  dili- 
gent perquisitions,  nothing  conld  be  discovered,  and  the  fire  is 
now  universally  believed  to  have  been  accidental.* 

The  confusion  and  distress,  occasioned  by  so  terrible  a  cal- 
amity, did  not  eheek  the  ardour  of  the  nation  to  humble  the 
power  of  Holland.  While  London  was  laid  in  ashes,  and 
its  ruins  had  scarcely  ceased  from  smoking,  the  parliament 
voted  a  supply  of  eighteen  hundred  thousand  pounds  for  car- 
rying on  the  war,  as  well  as  passed  several  acts  for  rebuild- 
ing the  city.  The  king,  however,  had  secretly  entered  into 
a  negooiation  for  peace,  and,  in  the  expectation  of  its  conclu- 
sion, laid  up  his  fleet.  But  this  remissness  rendered  the 
Dutch  less  tractable.  Believing,  or  pretending  to  believe^ 
that  the  court  of  London  only  amused  them  by  prolonging 
the  negoeiations,  the  states  resolved  to  procure  a  peace  by 
the  efforts  of  their  arms. 

Pursuant  to  this  resolution,  admiral  Ruyter  sailed  from 
the  Texel  with  a  formidable  fleet,  while  England  had  only  a 
squadron  of  about  twenty  ships  at  sea,  and  steered  directly  to 
the  mouth  of  the  Thames.  He  then  detached 
j^^^ig^  vice-admiral  Van  Ghent,  with  seventeen  of  his 
lightest  vessels  and  some  fire-ships,  to  sail  up  the 
river..  Van  Ghent,  proceeding  according  to  his  instructions, 
made  himself  master  of  Bheerness,  and  after  destroying  ^, 
magazine  of  stores  to  the  value  of  forty  thousand  pounds, 
blew  up  the  fortifications.    This  unexpected  attack  excited 

*  It  is  somewhat  extraordinary  that  a  Frenchman  accused  himself  of 
setting  fire  to  the  city,  and  was  executed,  although  it  was  aflerwards 
proved  that  he  was  in  France  when  the  conflagration  took  place.  Bur« 
net,  p.  230. 
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greftt  alarm,  and,  in  order  to  protect  the  ships  iir  the  MeJ-^ 
way,  several  vessels  were  sunk,  and  a  large  chain  was  throwir 
aeross  the  river.  The  Dutch,  however,  hj  the  help  of  the 
tide  and  a  strong  wind  broke  the  ehain,  steered  between  the 
sank  vessels,  and  sailing  up  the  Medway  as  far  as  Chathaniy^ 
burned  six  large  ships  of  the  line,  carried  one  awaj,  and 
damaged  several  others.  The  public  consternation  was  now 
extreme :  nothing  less  was  expected  than  that  the  Dutch  fleet 
would  sail  up  to  London  bridge.  In  order  to  impede  its  pro^ 
gress,  thirteen  ships  were  sunk  in  the  Thames  opposite  to 
Woolwich,  and  four  at  Blaekwall,  and  batteries  were  erected 
on  the  banks  of  the  river.  The  complaints  of  the  people 
equalled  their  consternation:  it  was  openly  said  that  tha 
king  had  kept,  to  expend  on  his  pleasures,  the  money  so  gen- 
erously granted  him  for  carrying  on  the  war,  and  left  his  sub- 
jects exposed  to  the  insults  of  the  enemy,  while  he,  on  his 
part,  exclaimed  against  the  injustice  of  believing  him  to  be 
capable  of  such  a  conduct.  Admiral  Ruyter,  however,  in- 
stead of  attempting  to  reach  London,  sailed  for  Portsmooth^ 
with  the  design  of  burning  (he  ships  in  the  harbonr;  bat 
finding  this  project  impracticable,  he  took  some  vessels  in 
Torbay.  He  then  returned  to  the  eastward,  and  having 
beaten  the  English  squadron  before  Harwich,  forced  it  to  re-* 
tire  into  the  Thames.  Being  now  master  of  the  seas,  ha 
kept  the  coast  of  England  in  a  continual  alarm, 
a''d  1667  ^^^  conclusion  of  the  treaty  of  peace,  which 
the  decisive  conduct  of  the  states,  and  the  bold 
operations  of  their  fleet,  greatly  contributed  to  accelerate. 
Thus  was  an  unsuccessful  war  terminated  by  an  inglorious 
peace,  which  procured  no  compensation  to  the  English  mer-* 
chants  for  the  injuries  which  had  served  as  a  pretext  for  eom-^ 
meneing  hostilities. 

Charles  was  not  ignorant  of  the  dissatisfaction  which  th^ 
conduct  of  the  war  had  given  to  his  subjects,  nor  of  the  prone- 
ness  of  the  people  to  impute  every  disaster  to  the  mismanage- 
ment of  ministers.  The  earl  of  Clarendon  had  long  possess- 
ed the  principal  sway  in  the  councils ;  but  the  severity  of  his 
manners^  as  well  as  his  notions  of  religion  and  government. 
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were  diametrically  opposite  to  the  inelinations  and  maxims 
of  the  eourt.*  The  king,  therefore,  was  glad  of  a  favoura- 
ble opportunity  of  freeing  himself  from  a  minister  whoso 
presenee  and  eouncils  were  become  insupportable.  He  dis- 
missed the  earl  from  his  office  of  chaneellor,  and  the  com- 
mons assembled  in  parliament,  impeached  him  of  treason.! 
Clarendon,  in  order  to  avoid  the  storm,  withdrew  into  France  ; 
and  the  parliament  soon  after  passed  an  act  for  his  banislir 
nent.  This  minister  had  been  the  mortal  enemy  of  Ihe  non- 
conformists, and  one  of  the  chief  promoters  of  their  perse- 
cution. But  his  removal  procured  them  no  advantage,  as  the 
king  could  never  prevail  on  the  parliament  to  grant  them  a 
toleration.  The  face  of  the  court,  however,  was  totally 
obanged :  the  king  being  now  freed  from  a  troublesome  minis- 
ter, whose  presence  was  a  reproof  to  his  conduct,  gave  him- 
self up  without  any  reserve  to  his  pleasures ;  and  his  cour- 
tiers followed  his  example.  Soon  after  the  termination  of 
4he  Dutch  war,  Charles  had  entered  into  a  treaty  with  Swe- 
den and  the  states  general  for  the  preservation  of  the  Span- 
ish Netherlands.  This  confederacy,  which  was  called  the 
triple  alliance,  by  putting  a  stop  to  the  conquests  of  Louis 
XIV.  procured  a  peace  between  France  and  Spain,  and  prov- 
ed to  Charles  a  source  of  considerable  profit  By  pretending 
a  necessity  of  building  some  new  ships  of  war,  and  equip- 
ing  a  strong  fleet  for  the  support  of  his  engagements,  he 
obtained  from  the  parliament  a  supply  of  three  hundred  and 
ten  thousand  pounds.  But  not  a  single  ship  was  built ;  and 
the  money  granted  by  parliament  was  lavished  by  the  king 
on  his  favourites  and  mistresses. 

About  this  time  it  appears  that  Charles  had  formed  the 
design  of  rendering  himself  absolute,  and,  according  to  the 
general  opinion,  of  establishing  the  catholic  religion.  The 
duke  of  York,  who  now  openly  professed  himself  a  catholic, 

*  The  earl  of  Clarendon  was  averse  to  every  species  of  debaucbefy 
and  UberUnism,  and  was  consequently  hated  by  a  profligate  court.  He 
was  also  the  avowed  enemy  of  the  non-conformists,  for  whom  the  kin|^ 
was  labouring  to  procure  a  toleration.    Rapin,  vol  2.  p.  618,  650. 

f  One  of  the  principal  and  most  obvious  charges  preferred  against  him 
«nui  bis  Advising  the  sale  of  Dunkirk. 
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had  the  prineipal  direetion  of  affairs.  Charles  a]s«  estab* 
lished  a  seeret  eooneil  of  five  members^  in  order  to  faeilitate 
the  execotion  of  his  desi^s.  These  were  Sir  Thomas  Clif* 
ford,  the  earl  of  Arlington,  the  duke  of  Buekingham,  An* 
thony  Ashley  Cowper,  soon  after  created  earl  of  6haftsbary, 
and  the  dnke  of  Lauderdale,  who,  fh)m  the  initials  of  their 
names  or  titles,  were  called  the  Cabal.  Clifford  was  an  open^ 
and  Arlini^ton  a  disguised  Catholic;  Buckingham  and  Shaltff- 
bary  were  infidels  $  and  Lauderdale,  though  a  presbyterian, 
considered  religion  only  as  an  engine  of  state:  all  these, 
therefore,  were  judiciously  chosen  to  second  the  views  of  tha 
king  and  the  duke. 

To  render  the  king  absolute  it  was  necessary  to  enter  into 
a  close  connection  with  France,  and  to  depress  the  united 
provinces :  from  the  former  alone  he  could  expect  assistuice 
«n  the  execution  of  his  plans ;  and  the  latter  he  eonsidered  as 
the  only  foreign  power  that  euuld  give  any  effectual  support 
to  the  republican  party  in  England.  Charles,  therefore,  en- 
tered into  an  alliance  with  Louis  XIV.  and  both  of  them  re- 
solved  on  a  war  with  Holland.  But  the  English  treasury  was 
ill  provided  for  a  rupture.  The  prodigality  of  the  king  ren- 
dered him  indigent ;  and  notwithstanding  the  liberal  supplies 
granted  by  parliament,  he  was  always  obliged  to  antieipata 
his  revenues.  His  want  of  money  impelled  him,  on  this  oe- 
easion,  to  recur  to  one  of  the  boldest  and  most  unwarrantable 
expedients  that  is  met  with  in  the  annals  of  the  English  gov- 
ernment. By  the  advice  of  Clifford,  one  of  the  cabal,  he 
shut  up  the  Exchequer,  and  seized  on  the  money 
which  the  bankers  had  lent  him  at  eight  per  cent. 
The  exchequer  remaining  shut  up  above  a  year,  the  bankers 
were  unable  to  make  their  payments,  and  a  number  of  fami- 
lies were  consequently  ruined  by  the  interruption  of  their  pur- 
suits. But  Charles  pleaded  the  necessities  of  the  state  in 
justification  of  the  measure.  It  would  be  useless  to  mention 
the  negociations  by  which  the  states-general  endeavoured  to 
avert  the  impending  danger,  or  the  manifestos,  declarations^ 
&c.  by  which  the  courts  of  England  and  France  pretended  to 
justify  the  meditated  attack.  These  are  all  matters  of  course, 
and  of  constant  recurrence  in  political  affairs ;  and  those  who 
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are  aequainted  with  history,  eannot  be  ignorant  that  amidst 

the  eomplieated  affairs  of  nations,  specious  pretexts  may  be' 

easily  foond  for  eommencing  hostilities. 

All  the  endearours  of  the  states  for  averting  the  storm 

having  proved  ineffectual,  war  was  declared  against 

A.  D?  16^.  ^^^™  ^°  ^^®  same  day  both  at  London  and  Paris ; 

and  the  fleet  and  army  of  England  had  orders  to 
act  in  conjunction  with  those  of  France.  The  duke  of  Mon- 
mouth, natural  son  of  Charles,  being  placed  at  the  head  of 
six  thousand  English  forces,  joined  the  French  army  in  Flan- 
ders;  and  Louis  XIV.  made  so  rapid  a  progress,  that  the 
whole  of  Holland  would,. in  a  single  campaign,  have  been 
subjugated,  had  not  the  Dutch  adopted  the  desperate  expe- 
dient of  cutting  their  dykes,  and  inundating  the  country,  in 
order  to  preserve  their  independence.  At  sea  they  contended 
on  more  equal  terms  with  their  enemies  $  and  in  an  obstinate 
action  off  Solbay,  their  celebrated  admiral,  De  Ruyter,  who 
commanded  the  fleet  of  the  states,  nobly  maintained  the  hon- 
our of  their  flag,  and  added  to  his  former  reputation.  The 
combined  fleets  of  England  and  France,  consisting  of  about  a 
hundred  and  fifty-eight  sail,*  were  ranged  in  three  squadrons : 
the  red  was  commanded  by  the  duke  of  York,  high  admiral 
of  England :  the  white,  by  the  eouut  D^Etrees,  the  French 
admiral ;  and  the  blue,  by  the  earl  of  Sandwich.  The  Dutch 
fleet,  which  was  composed  of  seventy*two  sail  of  the  line  and 
forty  frigates  and  fl  re-ships,  was  also  in  three  divisions  :•— 
De  Ruyter,  the  commander  in  chief,  was  opposed  to  the  duke 
of  York :  Bankert,  to  count  D^Etrees;  and  Van  Ghent,  to  the 

earl  of  Sandwich.  Historians  have  given  various 
A.  1X1672.^^^  contradictory  relations  of  the  particulars  of 

this  memorable  action;  but  on  the  whole  it  ap- 
pears, that  on  both  sides  were  displayed  all  the  art  and  skill 
which  experience  had  taught  their  commanders  and  officers ; 
that  they  fought  with  equal  bravery— -with  almost  equal  loss ; 
and  that  both  laid  claim  to  the  victory.  The  duke  of  York 
was  so  vigorously  attacked  by  admiral  Ruyter,  that  his  ship, 
being  totally  disabled,  he  was  obliged  to  hoist  his  flag  on 

•fiasnagei  2.  p.  206. 
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board  of  the  Londoa.    The  Royal  Jamea^  on  board  of  whieh 

was  the  earl  of  Sandivieh,  admiral  of  the  blue,  after  haviag 

gunk  two  of  the  enemy's  ships,  being  unable  to  disengage  him^ 

self  from  a  third,  blew  up  with  the  earl  and  all  his  erew.* 

His  opponent,  admiral  Van  Ghent,  also  was  killed.    Some 

writers  say  that  three  ships  were  lost  on  eaeh  side ;  others 

assert  that  two  of  the  English  ships  were  burned,  three  sunk, 

and  one  taken ;  and  that  of  the  Freneh,  one  was  burned  and 

one  sunk.    The  historians  of  eaeh  party  pretend  that  their 

fleet  gained  the  yietory,  and  ehaeed  that  of  the  enemy.    And 

both  at  London  and  the  Hague,  rejoicings  were  made  for  tho 

snecess  of  the  aetion. 

In  consequence  of  the  test  aet,  whieh  had  now  been  passed 

by  the  parliament,  all  the  eatholic  officers  quitted  their  pla« 

•es ;  and  the  duke  of  York  having  resigned  the  office  of  high 

admiral,  the  command  of  the  fleet  was  conferred  on  prince 

Rupert.t    The  Dutch  admiral,  De  Ruyter,  believing  that  the 

English  were  not  yet  ready  for  sea,  sailed  to  the  mouth  of 

the  Thames  with  forty-two  ships  of  war  and  siiteen  large 

T^essels,  which  he  intended  to  sink  in  the  river,  in  order  to 

impede  the  navigation  to  London ;  but  finding  that  a  superior 

force  was  coming  to  attack  him,  he  was  obliged  to  desist  from 

bis  undertaking.   Prince  Rupert  then  joined  the  Freneh  fleet, 

and  the  naval  campaign  was  signalized  by  three 

May  28,  June4>  encasfements,  in  whieh  the  loss  was  so  equally 
and  Aug.  11»,?,,  .,        ,  «,  ■ 

A.  D.  1673*     balanced,  that  neither  the  confederates  nor  tho 

Dutch  could  justly  boast  of  the  victory,  though 

it  was  claimed  by  both  sides  in  each  action.    In  the  last  of 

these  engagements,  whieh  was  the  most  obstinate,  the  Dutch 

iost  vice-admiral  Swecrs,and  the  English  vice-admiral Spragg, 

who  was  drowned,  his  barge  being  sunk  by  a  eannon  shot  while 

he  was  changing  his  ship. 

The  parliament,  whieh  had  now  sat  more  than  twelve  years, 

iftad  hitherto  acted  in  perfect  unison  with  the  court.    At  last, 

however,  the  conduct  of  the  king  and  his  ministers,  began  to 

*  Of  the  thousand  men  who  composed  her  crew,  six  hundred  bad  al- 
ready been  killed  on  the  deck.    Tindal's  Notes  vn  Rapin,  2.  p.  664. 

t  Thomas,  now  lord  criir«rd>  also  reaigned  the  office  of  high  treasurer 


'tie  aonsidered  as  diametrically  opposite  to  the  interests  of  tho 
aation,  since  the  rain  of  the  Dutch  could  only  tend  to  the  ag- 
grandizement of  Finance.    Charles  had,  by  his  profusion,  ex- 
hausted his  finances ;  and  perceiving  that  the  parliament  was 
lot  inclined  to  grant  him  any  further  supplies,  found  himself 
obliged,  though  with  great  reluctance,  to  conclude 
'a  peace  with  the  states,  wlio  among  other  articles 
agreed  to  pay  him  two  hundred  thousand  pounds  towards  the 
expenses  of  the  war.    After  the  conclusion  of  the  peace, 
Charles  offered  his  mediation  between  the  states  and  Louis 
XIY.    The  affair  being  embarrassed  by  all  the  complicated 
manoeuvres  of  political  artifice  and  diplomatic  intrigue,  re- 
mained long  in  suspense,  and  the  parliament  ad- 
•    •   °^*  dressed  the  king  to  declare  war  against  France, 
bat  in  vain  $  for  he  was  entirely  devoted  to  the  interests  of 
that  crown :  he  regularly  received  its  money  as  a  pensioner, 
and  hoped  by  its  influence  and  power  to  render  himself  ab- 
folute. 

The  remainder  of  this  reign  presents  a  disgusting  scene  of 
the  intrigues  of  parties,  and  of  plots  and  conspiracies,  of 
which  the  developement  has  baffled  all  the  efforts  of  histori- 
ans. The  animadversions  of  parliament,  which  had  formerly 
been  directed  against  the  presbyterians,  was  now  turned 
against  the  catholics,  who  had  long  possessed  an  unlimited 
influence  at  court.  As  there  was  no  longer  any  hope  of  the 
king  having  issue,  his  brother,  the  duke  of  York,  .was  the 
presumptive  heir  to  the  crown,  and  the  head  of  the  catholic 
party.  His  well  known  zeal  for  his  religion,  alarmed  the 
protestants,  and  gave  them  reasons  to  apprehend,  that  if  ever 
he  ascended  the  throne,  he  would  endeavour  to  establish  it  by 
force.  The  rage  of  parties  being  now  at  its  height,  Charle?, 
who  dreaded  the  prospect  of  a  civil  war,  offered  many  con^ 
cessions  to  avoid  it,  and  proposed  that  such  restrictions  should 
he  laid  on  his  successor  as  might  seem  to  secure  the  peace  of 
the  church  and  the  kingdom.  Many  of  the  members  of  the 
parliament,  however,  were  determined  that  the  duke  of  York 
shoald  never  reign.  The  hostile  parties  now  went  to  work, 
intent  on  each  others  destruction,  and  plots  and  counterplots 
attracted  the  attention  of  the  parliament  and  the  people. 
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Titas  OateS)  an  infamoafi  and  indigent  adventarer,  inspired  by 
the  hope  of  making  his  fortune,  pretended  to  discover  a  plot 
of  the  eatholies  to  murder  the  king  and  establisii 
'  their  religion.*    His  testimony  was  supported  by 
associates  as  abandoned  and  profligate  as  himself.    Though 
nothing  eould  be  more  ridiculous  and  eontradietory  than  many 
parts  of  their  narrative,  the  commons  took  fire  at  this  pre- 
tended conspiracy :  they  petitioned  for  removing  the  queen, 
rewarded  Gates  with  a  pension  of  twelve  hundred  pounds^ 
and  immediately  ordered  the  conspirators  to  be  brought  to 
trial.    The  aged  lord  Stafford,  Coleman,  secretary  to  the 
duke  of  York)  with  several  Jesuits  and  other  catholics,  were 
publicly  executed.    At  this  day,  however,  when  the  prejudi- 
ces of  those  unhappy  times  are  eitinet,  and  men  can  judge 
with  impartiality,  it  is  universally  believed  that  they  were 
eondemned  on  perjured  evidence,  and  that  the  whole  plot  was 
a  fiction.    The  duke  of  York,  in  order  to  avoid  the  storm,  was 
obliged  to  fly  into  foreign  parts ;  and  the  queen  herself  es- 
caped its  effects  with  difficulty.    A  bill  was  brought  into  par- 
liament for  excluding  the  duke  of  York  from  the  succession ; 
but  although  it  passed  in  the  House  of  Commons,  it  was  re- 
jected in  the  House  of  Lords  by  a  great  majority. 

The  catholics,  in  the  mean  while,  were  not  idle.  Th^y 
made  use  of  every  artifice  to  counteract  the  designs  of  their 
enemies,  and  to  retaliate  the  injuries  which  they  had  received. 
For  this  purpose  they  contrived  a  plot,  the  object  of  wbieh 
was  to  assassinate  the  carl  of  Shaftsbury,t  and  to  accuse  the 
duke  of  Buckitii;ham,  the  earl  of  Essex,  the  duke  of  Mon- 
mouth, and  several  others,  of  a  conspiracy  against  the  king. 
Another  part  of  tlieir  design  was,  by  the  aid  of  false  wit- 
nesses, to  convict  Dates  of  perjury  and  sodomy,  and  thus  to 
take  away  his  life  by  the  same  kind  of  evidence  by  which  he 

•  Titus  Oates  had  been  a  clcrgytnun  of  the  church  of  England :  he  af- 
terwards embraced  tlie  socinian  doctrines :  he  then  turned  catholic,  and 
entered  into  the  society  of  Jesuits  at  St  Omer's.  For  his  moral  charac- 
ter tee  Dr.  Burnet,  p.  425. 

•  The  earl  of  Shaftsbury  had  been  one  of  the  Cabal ;  but  !o  aroi  1  being 
impeached  by  the  parliament,  he  liad  abandoned  the  court  party,  and 
11^  himself  at  the  head  of  the  opposition. 
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htd  dfeetei  the  dettriMtion  of  m  nuasy  of  their  firmteniitj. 
Thw  wa$  eallod  the  Meal  Tub  Plot,  from  the  eireumstaiie* 
of  its  pUn,  in  writing,  heiag  dieeovereil  in  a  meal  tub ;  but 
Daogerfiekf,  one  of  the  prineipal  agents^  diseovered  the  frauds 
aad  the  misehief  was  eheeked  in  embryo.  The  eourt  and 
eatholie  party,  howeFOf,  aequired  an  inerease  of  power;  and 
the  duke  of  York  being  sent  for  bjr  the  king,  returned  in  tri» 
nmph  to  London* 

Neirer  wa«  the  rage  of  parfieo  earned  to  a  greater  height 
than  at  this  intriguing  period ;  and  every  thing  seemed  to 
threaten  a  renewal  of  the  tronbles  from  whieh  the  kingdom 
Jiad  been  lately  set  free.  The  eommons  having  wearied  the 
king  by  presenting  addresses,  requiring  the  punishment  of 
eatholies,  and  by  bringing  in  bills  for  limiting  the  royal  pre« 
rogative,  and  exelnding  the  duke  of  York  from  the  sneeession, 
had  induced  him  to  dissolve  the  parliament,  whieh 
A.  D.  1681.  ^^  considered  as  having  abused  its  power.  At  the 
(same  time  he  summoned  another  parliament,  and 
appointed  Oxford  for  the  plaee  of  its  meeting.  Three  reli«» 
gious  parties  now  divided  the  nation-— the  eatholies,  who  wero 
supported  by  all  the  influence  and  power  of  the  eourt :  the 
presbyterians,  who,  under  colour  of  providing  for  the  preser* 
vation  of  liberty,  really  intended  the  destmetion  of  the  ehnreh, 
and,  in  order  to  aeeomplish  their  design,  were  pursuing  the 
oame  measures  as  in  the  preceding  reign ;  and  the  episcopa- 
lians, or  adherents  of  the  church  of  England,  who,  being  ter- 
rified at  the  prospect  of  falling  into  the  same  state  from 
whieh  they  had  been  reeently  and  almost  miraenously  deliv- 
trod,  dreaded  the  re-establishment  of  presbyterianism  more 
than  the  introduction  of  popery,  whieh  they  considered  as  a 
distant  and  uncertain  evil,  and  therefore  throwing  themselves 
desperately  into  the  eourt  party,  were  strenuous  advocates  for 
the  doctrines  of  divine  right  and  passive  obedience.  From 
these  religious  divisions  were  formed  two  great  political  par- 
ties, the  Tories  and  the  Whigs:  the  former  was  composed  of 
all  tho  catholics,  all  the  rigid  high  church  men  or  episeopa- 
liansy  and  all  those  who  were  totally  indifferent  to  religion, 
and  whose  expectations  were  centered  in  the  court;  and  it 
must  be  observed  that  the  number  of  these  last  was  never 
rOL,  II,  F  f 
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greater  in  England :  the  whig  party  eonsisted  of  a  few  ehnreh- 
men,  and  of  all  the  presbyterians,  of  whom  not  a  few  wert- 
tainted  with  repabliean  prineiples.  These  eomposed  the  grea^ 
maiB  of  the  people^  and  eonsequently  on  them  the  eleetioni 
depended.  The  eitizens  of  London,  therefore,  re-eleeted  their 
old  memben,  who  had  distinguished  themselves  by  their  op- 
position'to  the  eourt.  Mo0t  of  the  other  boroughs  followed 
the  example  of  the  metropolis;  and  the  king,  to  his  great  mor^^ 
tifieation,'  met  the  same,  parliament*  that  he  had  so  reeently 
dissolved. 
The  suipicions  and  turbulent*  spirit  of  this  parliament 
shewed  itself  on  its   meetine  at  Oxford.    Most  of 
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AD,  1681*^^^  members  eame  armed  and  attended  by  their 
friends  and  adherents,  as  if  they  expected  to  fight 
and  not  to  deliberate:  the  representatives  of  London,  in  par- 
ticular, were  guarded  by  a  numerous  body  of  horse,  wearing 
eockades,  in  which  were  interwoven  these  words,  ^  No  pop- 
^  ery.  No  slavery."  To  deelaim  against  popery  had  been 
the  voice  of  faction  during  the  reign  of  Charles  I.  and  suck 
it  was  at  the  present  period  :  it  had  been  the  forerunner  of 
those-  fatal  eonimotions  whieli  brought  that  unfortunate  mo- 
narch to  the  scaffold ;  and  Charles  II.  might  justly  appre- 
hend their  repetition;  The  turbulence  of  the  parliament, 
indeed,  was  now  carried  to  an  extreme :  the  commons  insist- 
ed  that  the  duke  of  York  should  not  only  be  excluded  from 
the  succession,  but  that  he  and  all  the  considerable  catbolicg 
should  be  banished,  and  their  children  educated  in^the  pro- 
testant  religion. 

At  this  moment,  when  every  thing  seemed  to  threaten  an 
immediate  renewal  of  the  horrible  scenes  of  the  preceding 
veign,  the  aspect  of  affairs  were  suddenly  and  almost  miracu- 
lotisly  changed.  Charles  plainly  perceiving  that  nothing  but 
a- civil  war  was  to  be  expected  from  the  animosity  which  ex-* 
isted  between  the  court  and  the  country  party,  took  the  vig- 
orous measure  of  dissolving  the  parliainent,  whieh  had  sat 
only  seven  days,  with  a  firm  resolution  of  never  ealling 
another.  This  stroke^'whieh  was  unexpected  proved  decisive : 
Charles,  with  a  word,  dispelled  the  danger  with  which  him-' 
self  and  the  kingdom  was*  threatened,  and  posterity  must  be 
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^toDished  to  see  a  prinee,  who  bad  experienced  so  determin? 
«d  an  opposition  from  his  parliament,  on  a  sudden  become  ab. 
solote,  without  a  fleet,  without  an  army,  and  without  foreign 
assistance.  In  order  to  justify  his  conduct,  in  dissolving  the 
parliament,  Charles  published  a  declaration,  which,  by  the 
advice  of  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  was  ordered  to  be 
read  in  all  the*  churches  W  England:*  Addresses  immedi- 
ately flowed  in  from  all  parts  of  the  kingdom,  appcoviog  the 
dissolution  of  the  parliament  and  of  all  the  measures  of  the 
eourt  Some  of  these  addresses  not  only  thanked  the  .king 
but  were  filled  with  violent  inveettves  against  the  lateHanse 

of  Commons.t 

In  Scotland  the  king  obtained  an  easier  triumph  than  in 
JSngland.  The  .parliament  of  that  kingdom,  being  opened  by 
the  duke  of  York  as  king's  commissioner,  passed  several 
«ets  in  perfect  unison  with  the  views  of  the  court.  And  a 
letter  was  sent  to  the  king,  subscribed  by  seven  bishops,  filled 
with  the  praises  of  the  duke  of  York^  and  describing  the  hap- 
piness of  the  church  of  Scotland  under  his  administration. 
Thus  the  duke  of  York,  though  a  furious  zealot  for  the 
catholic  religion,  was  by  these  prelates  represented  as  the 
chief  support  and  protector  of  the  protestant  church. 

Charles  being  now  left  at  liberty  to  pursue  his  own  max- 
ims of  government,  threw  off  the  mask,  and  ordered  t|iat  the 
lavs  against  the  presbyterians  should  be  rigorously  •executed. 
AU  the  jqdges,  magistrates,  governors,  and  lord  lieutenants, 
of  the  whig  party,  were  removed  from  their  offices,  and  the 
most  violent  tories  put  in  their  ^laees.  These  men  were 
zealous  for  the  execution  of  those  intolerant  laws  which  had 
been  for  some  years  suspended ;  and  the  presbyterians  saw 
themselves  exposed  to  all  the  rigours  of  persecution.^  The 
clergy,  at  the  same  time,  distinguished  themselves  by,  their 
attachment  to  the  principles  and  maxims  of  the  court ;  and 
-the  pulpits  resounded  with  the  doctrines  of  passive  obedience 

?  Burnet,  p.  500. 
.iEchard,3.  p.627. 

i  Charles  did  not  persecute  the  presbyterians  out  of  batrod  to  their  i:^^ 
.  Jjgionjbttt  on  account  of  their  republican  prinstples« 
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and  non-resistanee.  The  fame  doetrinet  were  aupported  hj 
ail  the  judges  and  lawyera,  aad  sanetioned  bjr  uuaiei^iis  ad- 
dresses from  different  parts  of  (he  kingdom.  Thns  both 
elergj  and  laxij  eonenrred  in  their  endeavours  to  render  the 
king  absolute;  and  if  he  had  not  fortunatelj  been  more  at* 
fentire  to  his  pleasures  than  to  the  business  of  goremment, 
and  the  exereise  of  power,  he  might  have  ruled  England  with 
the  despotism  of  an  eastern  gmonareh.  In  several  respeets, 
however,  his  government  was  svflleientlj  arbitrary.  Under 
the  pretext  that  the  corporation  of  London  had  violated  its 
oharter,  he  intimidated  the  eommon  eonneil  to  surrender  the 
privileges  of  the  eity.  He  then  restorM  the  oharter  after 
liaviag  subjected  the  election  of  the  magistrates  to  his  imme- 
diate authority ;  and  by  this  measure  he  became  absolute 
master  of  the  metropolis. 

Sneh  a  state  of  thines  eould  not  fail  of  exeitinic 
'  '  the  murmurs  of  the  whigs ;  and  the  tories  appre- 
iiending  their  resentment,  the  spirit  of  party  again  began  to 
work  with  infernal  malevolence.  The  duke  of  Monmouth,  the 
king's  natural  son,  the  earl  of  Essex,  the  lords  Slaftsbury, 
Rnssel,  and  Orey,  the  famous  Algemoon  Sidney,  and  t^vehd 
others  were  accused  of  forming  a  conspiracy  for  aesassinating 
the  king  and  the  duke  of  York,  and  to  raise  a  general  insnr* 
rection.  The  earl  of  Shaftsbury  had  previously  abseondeii^* 
Monmouth  and  some  others  also  made  their  escape  :  the  rest 
were  seized  and  committed  to  prison.  The  earl  of  Essex 
was  soon  after  found  with  bis  throat  cut  in  the  Tawer  ?  some 
circumstances  induced  a  belief  that  he  was  murdered  |  but 
the  coroner's  inquest  brought  in  a  rerdiet  of  *^  Feta  d^  S6,V 
and  the  suicide  being  ui^ed  as  a  proof  of  bis  guilt,  was  used 
as  a  corroboration  of  the  evidence  against  the  other  eonspii'- 
ators.  The  lord  Russell,  Algemoon  ^doey,  eapt  Walcot, 
and  some  others  were  e<Hidemned  on  evidence  wkich  has  been 
generally  considered  as  peijured,  or  at  least  as  extreqiely  de^ 
fective ;  and  the  proceedings  on  their  trials  were  such  as,  in 
these  happy  times,  under  the  auspices  of  a  patriot  king  and 
nneorrupt  judges,  are  not  seen  to  take  place  in  a  British 
court  of  justice.  It  is,  indeed,  supposed,  by  many,  that  this 
pretended  protestant  plot  was  as  false  as  that  which  Oatcs 
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aBfl  hm  confederates  had  formerly  impsted  to  tlie  oatholies. 
Tlie  iplotsy  eoanterplots,  peijaries,   and  treasons  of  those 
iniqaitoas  times,  are  enveloped  in  a  blaek  and  obscure  cloud 
which  often  renders  the  truth  inaccessible  to  historieal  inves- 
tigation.    The  earls  of  Essex  and  Shaftsburj,  and  the  lord 
Rosseily  had  been  the  most  violent  opposers  of  the  dnke  of 
York,  and  the  chief  promoters  of  the  bill  of  exdusion,  and 
Algemoon  Sidney  was  a  man  of  determined  republican  princi- 
ples.   Russell  and  Sidney  asserted  their  innoeence,  and  died 
with  great  resolution.    The  duke  of  Monmouth  threw  him- 
self on  the  long's  mercy  and  received  his  pardon.* 

During  the  prosecution  of  those  real  or  pretended  conspira- 
tors, the  university  of  Oxford  distingaished  itself  in  a  par- 
ticular manner  among  the  advocates  of  the  court,  by  a  con- 
demnation in  form  of  twenty-seven  propositions,  collected  out 
of  several  authors  who  had  written  on  political  subjects,  and 
had  advanced  principles  hostile  tp  regal  power.t  The  king 
heing  thus  supported,  and  his  measures  approved  by  aU  the 
constituted  authorities,  had  only  to  establish  on  a  firm  basis, 
the  power  which  he  had  so  lately  acquired.  For  this  pur<« 
pose  he  made  uMe  of  various  expedients.  One  of  these  was 
the  abandonment  and  demolition  of  the  town,  castle,  and 
mole  of  Tangier.  By  this  he  was  not  only  freed  from  a  large 
annual  expense,  but  his  power  was  considerably  strengthened 
by  the  return  of  the  garrison,  which  was  chiefly  composed 
of  catholic  officers  and  soldiers.  Rigorous  proseentiona 
were  also  carried  on  against  all  who  had  qioken  too  freely 
of  the  king,  or  the  duke  of  York.  Among  these  was  John 
Dutten,  esq.  who  was  eonvieted  of  speaking  opprobrioosly  of 
the  duke  of  York— and  the  infamous  Titus  Oates,  against 
whom  the  duke  brought  an  aetion  of  Scandalum  magtmtum^ 
Bach  of  them  was  condemned  to  pay  damages  to  the  duke  of 

*  The  duke  was  said  to  have  confessed  soTne  particulars  of  the  conspira- 
cy, but  not  any  deagn  of  murdering  the  king. 

t  These  propositions  are  given  at  length  by  Rapin;  and  it  is  evident 
that  some  of  them  were  false,  fanatical  and  dangerous.  Vide  Rapin,  2* 
p.73L— This  year,  July  28th,  the  princess  Anne*  afterward*  queen, 
daughter  of  die  duke  of  York,  was  married  to  prince  George  of  Den- 
mark. 
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York  to  the  exorbitant  amonnt  of  a  haniAred  thoBsand. 
|Niandt—-a  sentence  whieh,  from  their  ineapability  of  pay- 
.ment,  subjeeted  them  to  perpetual  imprisonment.  The  pro- 
-seeotions  of  this  kind  were  numerous,  and  the  fines  nnreason- 
able  and  exorbitant  The  whole  kingdom  being  struek 
with  terror,  Charles,  by  the  adviee  of  the  duke  of  York, 
resolved  to  establish  his  power  so  as  to  have  nothing  to  fear 
from  any  future  opposition.  This  was  effeeted  in  the  most 
politic  manner,  by^engaging  all  the  corporations  to^  surrender 
Hheir  chaitevs,  and  to  receive  such  new  ones  as  the  king 
should  please  to  grant.  The  tories  were  ready  to  forward  all 
-the  designs  of  the  court :  the  whigs  were  intimidated  into  a 
eompliance  with  the  royal  demand ;  and  thus  the  English  na- 
'tion  peaceably  surrendered  bH  its  rights  and  privileges,  of 
which  the  acquisition  and  preservation  had  cost  ages  of  eon- 
test  and  oceans  of  blood. 

Most  historians  ascribe  all  the  measures  of  Charles,   for 
the  attainment  of  absolute  power,  to  the  counsels  of  the  duke 
-•f  York.     The  king  was  easy  and  indolent,  addieted'to 
pleasure,  and  averse  to  business :  the  duke  was  active,  reso- 
^lute,  and  persevering;  and  having  gained  an  entire  aseenden- 
*ey  over  his  brother,  he  directed  the  councils,  and  moved  all 
the  wheels  of  government.  The  time,  indeed,  was  approach- 
ing, when  he  was  no  longer  to  act  behind  the  seene,  but  to 
*0wayrthat  sceptre  which  he  had  made  it  his  principal  «tttdy 
*4o  render 'despotic.    At  a  moment  when  such  an  event  was 
little-expected,  ^Charles  II.  died  of  an  apoplexy, 
A.  D.  i^.^^^®"^^^^^S  resembling  that  disorder,  in  the  fifty- 
fifth  year  of  his  age,  and  the  twenty-sixth  of  his 
reign.    There  was  some  suspicion  that  he  was  poisoned,  and 
*^ifferent  opinions  were  enteKained  on  the  subject  without 
any  substantial  foundation :  Welwood  and  Burnet  describe 
the  symptoms  of  his  disease,  and  the  manner  of  his  death  ; . 
1>ut,  in  regard  to  the  circumstance  of  poison,  they  detail  only 
vague  conjectures. 

Charles  II.  had  a  constitution  extremely  healthful  .and 
robust,  and  he  was  careful  to  preserve  it  by  regimen  and  .ex- 
ercise. As  these  circumstances  excited  an  expectation  that 
his  life  would  be  long,  they  corroborated  the  opinion  that 
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bu  death,  at  n%  earlj  an  age,  was  not  naturat.  But  our  eT* 
perienee  of  the  eonrse  of  mortality,  founded  on  numberless 
inntances,  shews  the  uncertainty  of  sueh  calculations.  His 
charaetter  has  been  variously  depicted  by  historians,  writing 
under  the  influence  of  passion  and  prejttdiee.  This,  how* 
ever,  is  no  mwe  than  what  must  be  expected  from  that  party 
spirit  which  so.  violently  prevailed  in  his  reign,  and  was 
transmitted  to  the  succeeding  generation.  But  while  the  to- 
nes labour  to  embellish,  and  the  whigs  to  blacken  the  por- 
trait, the  principal  features  are  sufficiently  distinguishable 
amidst  the  diversity  of  eolouring.  Gharies  II.  was  endows 
ed  with  a  lively  wtt,  a  ready  conception,  an  exquisite  judg- 
ment, and  a  great  penetration.  He  was  well  skilled  in  mari- 
time affairs  and  naval  architecture,  and  understood  both  the 
^mmeiHsial  interests  of  his  kingdom,  and  the  political  in-- 
terests  of  the  different  statics  of  Europe.  If  it  be  also  coU'- 
sidered  that  he  had  acquired,  in  the  school  of  adversity,  and 
amidst  the  vicissitudes  of  fortune,  an  accurate  knowledge  of 
mankind,  it  may  be  fairly  concluded,  that  few  princes  have 
possessed,  in  a  more  eminent  degree,  the  quali6 cations  re- 
quisite for  government.  These,  however,  were  rendered  use- 
less by  his  attachment  to  pleasure,  and  his  aversion  to  busi- 
ness. His  mistresses  both  occupied  his  time  and  eonsumed 
his  treasures.  His  indolbace  caused  him  to  commit  the  di- 
rection of  affairs  entirely  to  his  ministers,  and  especially  tu> 
his  brother,  the  duke  of  York,  to  whose  influence  may  justly 
be'  ascribed  all  the  principal  transactions  of  this  reign.  His 
prodigality,  which  rendered  him  always  indigent,  impelled 
him  not  only  to  sell  Dunkirk,  but  to  become  a  pensioner  of 
Louis  XIV.  and  an  instrument  of  the  aggrandizement  of 
France.  And,  indeed,  it  was  the  great  misfortune  of  this 
reign,  that  the  court  and  the  kingdom  always  had  separate 
and  diametrically  opposite  interests. 

The  moral  and  religions  character  of  Charles  had  scarce- 
ly one  trait  that  is  entitled  to  praise.  His  whole  life  was  9 
scene  of  licentiousness :  his  dissimulation  and  ingratitude 
kave  been  equally  the  subject  of  censure ;  the  former,  how- 
ever, is  too  often  found  necessary  in  the  complexity  of  politi- 
cal intrigue  ^  hut  in  Gharies  it  was  rendered  moire  conspieir- 
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oiif  by  his  extreme  afabilityy  and  the  liberalitj  of  hu  prom- 
ises, whieh  were  no  sooner  made  than  forgotten :  the  latter 
mighty  in  some  degree^  be  owing  to  th*e  great  number  of  per- 
sons to  whom  he  was  under  an  obligation  for  their  services  in 
restoring  him  to  the  throne— a  cirenmstanee  whieh  rendered 
it  impossible  to  recompense  all  his  benefactors.  He  had  also 
imbibed  a  maiim  which,  although  not  very  ffivourable  to  ha- 
inan  nature,  was  probably  the  result  of  his  experience  of  the 
licentiousness  and  selfishness  of  mankind,  and  seems  to  have 
eonsiderably  influenced  his  conduct.  He  believed  that  there 
was  not  in  the  world  any  such  thing  as  either  sincerity  or 
chastity  founded  in  principle ;  but  that  some  few  had  one  or 
the  other  through  caprice  or  vanity.  As  such  a  view  of  hu- 
man nature  led  him  to  consider  all  mankind  as  acting  only 
from  self-interest,  he  supposed  that  no  one  served  him  from 
love ;  and  this  maiim  extinguishing  the  sense  of  obligation,  be 
set  himself  at  quits  with  the  world  by  loving  others  as  lit- 
tle as  he  thought  that  tbey  loved  him.  He  was  extremely 
agreeable  in  conversation ;  and  those  who  speak  the  most 
unfavourably  of  him  in  other  respects,  acknowledge  him  to 
have  been  the  most  polite  man  of  his  age. 

As  to  his  reli^on,  if  we  may  credit  the  assertion  of  his 
successor,  Charles  was  a  catholic.  Dr.  Burnet  also  considers 
it  as  a  matter  beyond  all  dispute,  and  affirms,  that  the  king, 
on  the  approach  of  death,  refused  the  sacrament  when  offer- 
ed by  the  bishop  of  London,  but  received  it  from  the  hands 
of  a  catholic  priest.  But  if,  as  that  author  affirms,  Charles 
made  no  scruple  of.  frequently  receiving  the  communion 
both  in  the  protestant  and  the  catholic  chapels  on  the  same 
day,  his  conduct  must  be  considered  as  an  instance  of  hypo- 
crisy unparalleled  in  the  history  of  religious  duplicity.  The 
earl  of  Mulgrave,  who  knew  the  king  well,  eonsiders  him 
as  a  deist,  and  says,  that  if  he  seemed  to  be  a  little  biassed 
towards  the  Romish  religion,  it  was  only  to  be  imputed  to 
lis  easiness  of  temper,  and  his  complaisance  for  the  company 
which  he  was  obliged  to  keep  during  his  exile^  as  well  as  to 
the  mortifications  which  he  afterwards  experienced  from 
his  parliamonts,  whose  violent  opposition  to  several  of  his 
measures,  induced  him  to  throw  himself  into  tlie  arms  of  a 
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«Mtholi«  party  remarkaUe  in  Eoglmd  for  ks  ]oj4t|«.   la 

hb  speeehes  in  parliament  he  always  pretended  an  eitraar'* 

■dinary  zeal  for  the  ekurch  of  England ;  hat,  althougk  he  didi 

not  lo¥e  the  preshyteriana,  whom  he  regarded  as  fanatiesy  h% 

JffDg  opposed  their  peraeeotion.    Towards  the  end  of  lun 

.leign  he  ordered  the  laws^  whieh  the  parliament  hadeoaeted 

agahislthem,  to  be  rigorously  executed  $  but  this  wan  bo^ 

•anse'he  eonsidered  them  as  enemies  to  his  prerogatiye-  AnA 

^jndeedy  he  never  shewed  any  regard  for  religion,  except  ia 

anakiiig  use  of  its  name  for  political  purposes. 

The  libertinism  of  the  king  had  a  decided  infiuence  on  the 
■  court,  which,  during  this  reign,  was  a  theatre  of  Iieeotionsness» 
'The  people  followed  the  example  of  the  court ;  aU  appear* 
<ance  of  devotion,  and  all  regularity  of  morals,  were  regarded 
as  puritanical,  and  exploded  as  unfashionable.  NcTcr  wan 
iMMre  fully  exemplified,  the  observation  of  Cicero  on  the  in* 
flnenee  of  Ihe  condoct  of  superiors  on  national  manncrsf^ 
Religion  was  ridiculed :  fihertinism  was  considered  s#  a  pmef 
of  loyalty;  and  sobriety  as  a  mark  of  disaffection. 

But  if  the  profligacy  of  the  times  presenlsa  disgnslitt^pio* 
tdre,  the  increase  of  the  national  commerce,  durii^  this  reigr^ 
may  be  contemplated  with  pleasure.  Great  numbers  of  pro* 
testants,  banished  from  France,  settled  in  England,  and  intro- 
duced their  arts :  various  manufactures  were  brought  to  per- 
fection :  colonies  flourished ;  and  money  became  so  plentifal 
that  the  price  of  land  rose  from  twelve  to  sixteen  or  eighteen 
year's  purchase.  But  nothing*  can  exhibit  a  more  striking 
proof  of  the  activity  of  the  national  commerce,  at  this  pe- 
riod, than  the  expeditions  restoration  of  the  metropolis  after 
the  great  conflagration.  Notwithstanding  the  incalculabrc 
loss  of  property  occasioned  by  that  dreadful  calamity,  the  ob- 
struction of  trade,  and  the  enormous  expanse  of  re-building  . 
the  city,  the  enterprising  activity  which  pervaded  the  mer- 
cantile world,  soon  surmounted  these  difficulties ;  and  London^ 
>in  a  few  years,  not  only  regained  its  former  commerce,  but 
,MtL\f  its  suburbs  greatly  extended.    The  conflagration,  indeed, 

*  Cupiditatibns  principum  et  Titib  infici  soiet  totsciritas.  Gic.  dcLef  • 
>Ub.3.cap.  13. 
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proved  (he  meant  of  extirpating  a  more  tremendons  and  last-' 
ing  ealamity.  The  plague  ^hieh,  during  a  serieg  of  agesy 
had  repeatedly^  and  sometimes  with  very  short  intervals^ 
risited  London,  and  made  the  most  terrible  hayoek  among 
its  inhabitants,  never  made  its  appearance  after  the  city  was 
re-built  on  a  more  open  and  airy  plan.*  Thus,  through  a 
graeious  dispensation  of  providence,  the  greatest  misfortune 
Aat  ever  befel  the  British  metropolis,  was  converted  into  tha 
greatest  of  blessings.  It  may  not  be  amiss  to  conclude  our 
reflections  on  this  reign,  by  observing,  that  amidst  all  tha 
misconduct  with  which  the  memory  of  Charles  11.  has  been 
perhaps  too  severely  branded,  impartial  history  must  ac- 
knowledge, that  under  his  auspices,  the  art  of  ship-building 
was  carried  to  a  higher  degree  of  perfection  than  it  had  ever 
before  attained ;  and  that  the  royal  navy  of  England  owes 
some  of  its  greatest  improvements  to  the  skill  which  he  and 
his  brother,  the  duke  of  York,  had  acquired  in  maritime  af* 
fairs,  and  particularly  in  naval  architecture.! 

«  *  Before  the  conAagration  the  streeU  of  London  were  extiemely  nar^ 
iOw»  and  the  houaes  in  general  constructed  of  timber,  lath,  and  plaster, 
with  each  stofy  projecting  over  another  {  so  that  the  uppermost,  on  the 
opposite  sides  of  the  streets,  afanost  met.  TtoB  mode  of  building,  by  cob« 
fining  the  air,  and  excluding  the  light,  gave  to  the  city  the  appearance  of 
an  immense  dungeon,  and  made  it  a  nursery  for  the  pestilence  and  other 
contagious  diseases.  But  it  is  greatly  to  be  lamented«  that  the  magnifi. 
eent  pUn  offered  by  Sir  Christopher  Wren  was  rejected  See  Pennant's 
liondon,  p.  SST.  If  the  designs  of  that  celebrated  architect  had  been  car- 
lied  into  effect,  the  British  metropolis  would  have  now  been  the  most 
beautiful,  superb,  and  commodious  city  on  the  face  of  the  gk>be»  But  the 
general  confusion  and  distress  rendered  a  regard  to  present  circumstances 
more  powerful  than  any  remote  considerations. 

t  Within  the  space  of  thirty  years  the  royal  navy  was  doubled,  Camp« 
bell's  Pollt.  Survey,  2.  p.  53a 
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Within  a  few  hours  after  Charles  11.  had  resigned  hif  las( 
breath,  his  brolber,  the  duke  of  York,  was  proclaimed  king 
by  the  name  of  James  II.  and  notwithstanding  the  efforts 
whieh  had  formerly  b^en  made  for  his  exelusion,  all  opposi- 
tion seemed  to  yanish  at  his  accession.  As  he  had  long  goT« 
erned  the  kingdom  in  the  name  of  his  brother,  the  members 
of  the  privy  council  and  all  the  persons  in  office  were  his 
creatures*  The  whig  party  was  entirely  depressed,  and  tha 
tories,  who  were  triumphant,  considered  the  arbitrary  power, 
introdueed  in  the  late  reign,  as  the  surest  means  of  keeping 
their  adversaries  in  subjection.  James,  therefore,  ascended 
the  throne  with  every  advantage,  with  all  the  power  and  in- 
terest of  the  kingdom  in  his  favour,  and  might,  with  a  mod- 
erate share  of  discretion,  have  reigned  more  absolute  than 
any  of  his  predecessors.  At  first,  indeed,  he  promised  to 
protect  and  support  the  religion  and  laws  of  his  country.  Hia 
declaration  on  this  subject,  addressed  to  the  privy  eopncii, 
which  was  entirely  composed  of  persons  devoted  to  his  in- 
terests, was  received  with  great  applause.  It  was  printed  and 
dispersed  among  ihe  people.  Great  care  was  taken  to  extol 
the  king^s  extreme  affection  for  his  subjects ;  and  his  strict 
obsarvance  of  his  word  was  so  industriously  propagated,  that 
some,  supposing  it  to  be  impassible  that  he  should  ever  falsi- 
fy his  promises,  began,  rather  prematurely,  to  give  him  the 
title  of  James  the  just.  In  the  mean  while  the  counties, 
cities,  boroughs,  and  universities,  poured  in  their  addresses  (o 
eongratulate  him  on  his  accession ;  and  the  most  flattering 
manifestations  of  loyalty  appeared  in  every  part  of  the  king- 
don.. 
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James  asd  hk  qoeen  were  erowned  oa  the  SSd 
A.  D.  1685.  ^f  ^p^j .  j,„|  ^^  ceremenj  was  atteaded  witk 

fliaeh  leaf  pomp  than  had  often  been  seen  on  similar  oeeasioas. 
Bj  this  parsimony  a  saving  was  made  of  sixty  thonsand 
pounds,  and  the  frugal  disposition  of  the  king  was  eqnaiiy 
displayed  in  the  ftineral  of  his  brother,  whieh  was  eelebrated 
with  little  parade  and  expense.  On  the  day  of  the  king's 
toronation  at  London,  the  parliament  of  Seotlaad  met  at 
Bdinbnrgh.  The  duke  of  Qoeenshnry  presented  a  letter  from 
the  king,  and  seconded  it  by  a  speeoh,  in  whieh  he  assured 
them  of  his  Mi^esty's  resolution  to  protect  and  maintain  the 
religion  establidied  by  law,  and  the  rights  and  properties  of 
his  subjects,  adding  that  the  king  expected  them  in  return  to 
asscK  the  prerogatives  of  the  crown,  and  to  establish  bis 
rerenne  as  amply  as  that  of  his  predecessor.  To  all  this 
the  parliament  returned  a  humble  and  submissive  answer,, 
promising  to  act  in  every  thing  as  the  king  desired,  so  that 
the  session  passed  with  the  greatest  tranquillity  and  har-' 
mony. 

The  «hange  of  times  and  circumstances,  however,  was  se- 
verely felt  by  two  individuals,  deservedly  odious  to  the  king, 
and  the  catholics,  and,  indeed,  to  all  men  of  honour  and  pro- 
hity#  These  were  the  infamous  Titus  Oates,  and  Dangerfield, 
the  chief  contriver  and  discoverer  of  the  meal  tub  plot  in  the 
last  reign.  Oates  was  prosecuted  for  peijury,  and  convicted 
on.  two  points  of  his  evidence  in  regard  to  the  popish  plot 
On  the  first  indictment  he  was  convicted  by  the  testimony  of 
twenty  witnesses  from  St.  Omer's,  who  proved  that  he  was  at 
that  plaee  on  the  34th  of  April,  iSTf,  the  very  day  that  he 
swore  that  he  attended  at  the  grand  consult  at  London.*  ^  On 
the  second  indictment  it  was  also  proved,  by  the  evidence  of 
above  forty  witnesses^  nine  of  whom  were  protestants,  that 
fkther  Ireland  was  in  StaSbrdshire  at  the  very  time  when 
Oates  deposed  that  he  was  in  London.    Oates  was  convicted 

*  Tliefle  witnesses  bad  deposed  the  same  things  in  1678^  but  the  jiity 
paid  no  regard  to  their  e^denoe  s  in  1685  it  was  not  in  the  least  daspu* 
tecL-^Kapin,  2.  p.  743.  Thi»  abews  how  little  regard  can  bo  had  to  the 
*egal^ecisiona  of  ttasse  iniquitous  times. 
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•II  Mk  tfiete  indietmeata  and  eondemBed  to  a  punishment 
infiniteJy  worse  than  death.*  His  sentence  wasy  that  he 
•hoald  pay  a  thooaand  marks  on  eaeh  indietment :  that  ho 
thonld,  on  the  following  Monday^  stand  in  the  pilJory  before 
Westminster-Hally  wilh  a  paper  in  his  hand,  declaring  hig. 
•rime^  and  on  Tuesday  before  the  Royal  Exehange :  that  on. 
Wednesday  he  should  be  whipped  from  Aldgate  to  Newgate^ 
and  on  Friday  from  Newgate  to  Tyburn :  that  he  should  be 
kept  in  perpetual  confinemeni,  and  that  he  should  stand  in. 
the  pillory  four  times  every  year  during  his  life.  This  severe 
tentenee  was  rigorously  carried  into  execution ;  and  the  fiag<* 
ellations'were  performed  with  such  cruelty,  that  his  escaping 
with  life,  after  suffering  such  torments,  was- regarded  almost 
as  a  miracle*  The  extreme  severity  of  the  sentence,  and  the 
execution)  caused  many  to  think  that,  in  both,  vengeance 
had  a  greater  share  than  justice ;  but  if  Gates  had  actually 
taken  away  so  many  innocent  lives  by  false  evidence,  no  pun- 
ishment  could  be  too  severe  for  such  a  delinquent.  In  criminal 
eases  mercy  to  the  guilty  is  cruelty  to  the  public. 

Dangerfield  was  next  put  to  his  trial,  and,  being  convicted 
of  publishing  a  scandalous  libel,  was  condemned  to  stand 
twice  in  the  pillory,  to  be  whipped  from  Aldgate  to  Newgate 
one  day,  and  from  Newgate  to  Tyburn  on  another,  and  to  pay 
a  fine  of  five  hundred  pounds.  But  how  little  soever  the* 
Jkte  of  these  miscreants  may  seem  worthy  of  compassion,  air 
good  men  will  regret  the  harsh  treatment  experienced  by  Dr. 
Richard  Baxter,  a  presbyterian  minister,  famous  for  his  pi* 
ouft  and  voluminous  writings.  Being  prosecuted  for  publish- 
ing a  book  intitled  a  Paraphrase  on  the  New  Testament,  in 
which  it  was  pretended  that  there  were  several,  seditious  pas* 
sagest  he  was  sentenced,  by  the  chief  justice  Jefferies,  to  be 
fined  five  hundred  marks^  to  be  imprisoned  until  it  was  paid, 
and  to  find  securities  for  his  good  behaviour  for  seven  years. 
These  trials,  eapeeially  that  of  Baxter,  were  conducted  by 

^Itiatobeobserred,  that  the  chiof  justice  JeflSn'ieSy  htfo^re  wlioia 
Oites  was  tried,  had,  in  16r8»  declared  that  the  verdict  .against  Uie  five 
jpsoitswasX'B*^    Bi^tUbiaapra. 
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Jefferief  in  so  inteniperata  a  manner  as  plaialy  indieated  hit 
malevolence  towards  the  aeeused. 

On  the  19th  of  May  the  English  parliament  met.  All  his* 
torians  tigtee  that  this  parliament  was  entirely  composed  of 
persons  eonspicoous  for  their  loyalty,  who  flattering  them« 
selves  that  the  king  would  never  swerve  from  his  promises 
to  respeet  the  religion  and  laws  of  his  country,  considered 
the  strengthening  of  his  power  as  the  most  eSeetaal  means 
of  depressing  the  whigs,  and  the  most  signal  service  that 
eould  be  rendered  to  the  kingdom.*  In  this  view  the  Eng- 
lish parliament  granted  to  James  an  annual  revenue  of  more 
than  two  millions.t  The  parliament  of  Scotland  displayed 
an  equal  zeal  for  the  support  of  his  grandeur  and  authority, 
by  granting  him,  during  his  life,  the  yearly  sum  of  two  hnnd« 
red  and  sixty  thousand  pounds,  and  passing  some  acts  which 
tended  to  confirm  his  power.  Thus  every  thing  contributed 
to  render  the  commeneemcnt  of  this  reign  as  favourable  as 
possible. 

But  these  were  not  the  only  proofs  which  both  the  English 
and  the  Scotch  gave  of  their  loyalty.  The  duke  of  Mon- 
mouth, the  natural  son  of  Charles  II.  undertook  to  wrest  the 
sceptre  from  the  hand  of  his  uncle;  tt.nd,  in  this  rash  at- 
tempt, he  was  seconded  by  the  earl  of  Argyle,  who  was  then 
in  a  state  of  exile.  The  earl  made  a  descent  in  Scotland, 
where  he  thought  that  his  name  and  his  credit  would  gain 
him  crowds  of  adherents ;  but  he  soon  found  his  expectations 
disappointed.  A  very  small  number  joined  his  standard;  and 
the  parliament,  which  was  then  sitting,  passed  an  act  enjoin- 
ing all  subjects  of  Scotland  to  assert  the  royal  preragotive, 
whenever  it  should  be  required,  under  pain  of  exile  or  im* 
prisonment.  The  English  parliament  also  deelared  their 
resolution  to  assist  his  majesty,  with  their  lives  and  fortunesi 
against  the  earl  of  Argyle  and  all  other  traitors.  In  the  mean 

*  Echanl,  3*  p-  744.  Bumet,  however*  Sftys,  tliat  all  arts  had  been 
used  to  manage  elecdonsi  and  that  there  were  not  above  forty  members 
who  were  not  ehoaen  by  the  interest  of  the  court.    Burnet,  p.  638. 

t  Hitt  whole  revenue  is  said  to  have  amounted  to  above  two  roilltona 
and  A  half.    R.  Coke,  2  p.  SS7. 
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while,  the  earl,  who  had  not  been  able  to  mutter  abore  two 
or  three  thousand  men,  wa*  informed  that  a  great  number  of 
troops,  under  the  duke  of  Gordon,  the  marquis  of  Athol,  the 
earls  of  Dumbarton  and  Arran,  and  other  commanders,  were 
advaneing  to  surround  him ;  and  finding  himself  ineapable 
of  maintaining  the  contest,  was  obliged  to  seek  safety  in  flight 
xBeing  hotly  pursued  from  plaee  to  place,  he  was  at  last  taken 
prisoner,  and  eondneted  to  Edinburgh,  where  his  head  was 
out  off,  and  affixed  to  the  Toll -booth  of  the  city.  Several 
of  his  principal  officers  shared  his  fate ;  and  thus  the  king, 
without  any  trouble  or  expense  on  his  part,  saw  himself  freed 
from  the  danger  with  which  he  had  been  threatened  in  that 
quarter. 

Within  a  few  days  after  the  landing  of  the  earl  of  Ar- 
gyle  in  Scotland,  the  duke  of  Monmouth,  with 
A.  D.  1685.  ^^^^  eighty  followers,  landed  near  Lime,  in  Dor- 
setshire; and  immediately  proceeding  to  the 
town,  was  received  without  opposition.  Here  he  published  a 
ttanifeato  filled  with  most  virulent  accusations  against  the 
king,  imputing  to  him  all  the  mischiefs  that  had  been  done 
in  the  preceding  reign~-as  ^  the  burning  of  London,  the  tn'o 
wars  with  the  Dutch,  the  alUance  with  France,  the  popish 
plot,  the  murder  of  Godfrey,  and  the  Rye-house  or  protest 
tant  plot."  He  then  proceeded  to  what  <^  the  duke  of  York 
liad  done  since  he  assunved  the  title  of  king."  This  part  of 
the  manifesto  breathed  the  same  spirit  of  virolenee.  He 
even  accused  James  of  poisoning  the  late  king,  his  brother. 
He  also  affirmed  that  his  own  mother  was  the  lawful  wife, 
and  himself  the  legitimate  son  of  Charles  IL  But  at  the 
same  time  he  declared  that  <^  he  did  not  take  arms  to  revenge 
his  own  wrongs,  but  solely  to  support  the  religion  and  laws 
of  his  country."  This  impudent  and  imprudent  manifesto 
was  not  likely  to  obtain  belief;  and  he  ought  to  have  consid- 
ered that,  in  case  of  misfortune,  it  would  effectually  preclude 
all  hopes  of  pardon. 

The  king  had  no  sooner  communicated  to  the  parliament 
the  intelligence  of  this  invasion,  than  the  two  houses  pre- 
sented an  address  assuring  him  of  their  assistance.  The 
eommons  immediately  proceeded  to  a  bill  of  attainder  against 
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the  dake  of  Monmootliy  at  the  tmme  time  reqeetCing  tbe 
king  to  issue  a  proelamation,  promMog  a  reward  of  Ito 
ihousand  poonds  to  any  oae  that  eboald  bring  him  in  eithet 
-dead  or  alive ;  and  so  unanimoas  Were  the  memherii  in  thdr 
-demomtratiotts  of  loyalty,  that  the  bill  of  attainder  passed 
through  both  bouses  with  the  greatest  rapidity,  and  the  sun 
•f  four  hundred  thousand  ponnds  was  voted  aa  an  extraardi» 
nary  supply  on  this  oeeasioa.    The  militia  ^of  the  western 
eounlies  was  mustered  with  speed  $  and  the  regular  traops^ 
with  the  royal  guards,  forming  a  body  of  two  thousand  infa»* 
try  and  seven  hundred  horse  and  dragoons,  were  plaeed  nnder 
4he  rommand  of  the  earl  of  Feversham.    The  dofce  of  Mon« 
*^         mouth's  forces,  however,  increased  to  two  thousand  men  in 
^  4hree  or  four  days.    Advancing  into  the  eonntry  he  compel- 

led the  duke  of  Albemarle,  who  eommanded  a  body  of  four 
thousand  militia,  to  retreat*    Encouraged  by  this  saeeesa, 
the  duke  of  Monmouth  advanced  to  Taunton^  where  he  was 
received  with  great  demonstrations  of  popular  joy,  and  pro* 
claimed  king  of  England  with  loud  acclamations.    He  then 
began  his  pretended  reign  with  three  proclamations ;  in  the 
Crst  he  proclaimed  the  king,  whom  he  stiled  duke  of  York,  an 
/nsurper,  and  promised  a  reward  of  ive  thoasand  pounds  ta 
rany  that  should  bring  him  either  dead  or  alive:  by  the  sa^ 
eond  he  deelared  the  parliament,  then  sittings  a  seditions 
sembly,  and  empowered  his  subjects  to  seize  any  of  the 
4iers  as  rebels  and  traitors  if  they  did  not  separate  within  a 
;limited  time :  the  third  denounced  the  dnke  of  AUbemarle^ 
^nrho  eommanded  the  militia,  a  rebel  and  traitor. 

The  duke  of  Monmouth,  whose  forces  were  now  increased 
to  the  number  of  five  thousand,  resolved  to'  sarprise  the  ear! 
of  Feversham,  who,  with  his  little  army,  lay  eneampcd  ait 
Bedgemore,  near  Bridgewater.  His  approach,  however,  was 
»3i8coverad  in  time  sufficient  to  enable  the  earl  to  prepare  for 
his  reception.  The  duke  of  Monmonth's  horse,  though  su- 
perior in  number,  was  routed  at  the  first  charge.  Bat  tlfa 
duke,  at  the  head  of  the  infantry,  fought  witk  great  brave- 
ry,, till  at  length  being  charged  by  the  king's  horse,  and  di- 
sserted by  his  own,  he  was  obliged  to  seek  safety  in  ftight. 
»Two  days  after  the  battle  he  was  found,  in  a  ditch  hid  among 
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fern^wiih  wine- grccBp^at  ill  liis  pocket  t&  serre  kim  (br 
fiMd  Altkoof^k  he  hud  displayed  a  eoasiderabk  degree  ef 
OMirage  in  the  ieM,  lie  na  soeaer  saw  hinwelf  a  priseoep  thaa 
keiiinkiata  the  same  pasikninaity  that  he  had  diseoTercd 
after  the  Bye-hoaee  plet^  ia  the  prceeding  reigB^  aad  wrete 
a  letter  te  the  king  beggiag  far  pardev  ia  the  same  aljeeC 
manaes  as  oa  that  eeeasioB*  Bat  here  his  sobmissien  was 
apt  equally  suceessfal;  has  soHeitations  for  pardea  were 
fftjeeted«  What  menardi  indeed^  of  any  eemtry  or  age^ 
waald  have  pardoaed  a  rebel  who  had  not  only  attempt* 
ad  to  rah  him  of  hia  erofira,  bat  had,  in  his  virulent  manifea- 
tos^  broaght  against  him  each  horrible  aeeusatioas*  Tttrnei^ 
hbhop  af  £ly,  and  Ken,  bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells^  were 
appainted  to  attend  the  dake  till  his  exeeation  took  plaee. 
On  the  aeaflbid  he  declared  that  he  died  in  the  fkith  of  the 
ehoreb  of  Saglaad.  Bat  here  he  was  internipted  by  the  two 
bishops,  who  told  him  that  to  bo  a  number  of  theehnreh  of 
Eagl^pd  he  most  believe  the  doetrine  of  non-re  sistaaee.* 
The  dake  answered,  that  he  eonM  not  belieye  that  tenet, 
mud  laying-  his  head  on  the  bloek,  he  reeeiyed  five  strokes  be** 
fwet  it  was  seret ed  from  his  body.  Thus  perished  tlMs  anfor- 
taaaie  priaee,  a  yiettm  to  his  own  iadisereel  ambition. 

But  although  the  fate  of  the  duke  of  Monmouth  was  the 
natural  eanseqaence  of  hts  imprudent  temerity,  and  his  pun- 
ishment eoBsistent  with  the  laws  and  the  praetiee  of  all  na- 
tions and  ages,  the  eroekies  exereised  on  his  deluded  follow- 
ers were  disgraceful  to  the  vietora  and  shoekiag  to  hnmani- 
ty.  The  lord  ehief  justiee  Jefferies  was  sent  into  the  west, 
with  a  special  eomnsission,  to  try  all  who  had  been  directly 
or  inditeetly  coaceraed  in  the  reb^ioa  ;  and  major-genend 
Kirk  was  ordered  to  attend  him  with  a  body  of  troops,  to 
keep  the  people  in  awe.  It  wpM  impossible  to  find  in  the 
whale  kingdom  two  men  more  destitnte  of  religion,  honour, 
or  humanity.  To  detail  the  emekies  of  these  two  tigers  in 
busMia  shape  would  be  disgusting  to  the  reader :  even  a  few 
iaslaaees  of  their  savage  barbarity  will  Uaeken  and  disfignrs 
the  pages  of  history.    Neither  men  nor  women  were  spared. 
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It  snffiees  to  say  that  Jefferies  eondemned  no  fewer  than  sik 
hundred  persons  to  be  hanged^**  and  their  quarters  to  be  exv 
posed  by  the  sides  of  the  highways.  He  even  gloried  in  his 
barbarity,  and  boasted  that  he  had  hanged  more  men  than 
any  judge  in  England  sinee  the  days  of  William  the  Con- 
queror. He  would  even  have  carried  still  farther  his  insati- 
ate eruelty,  had  not  many  pupchased  their  lives  at  the  -  ex- 
pense of  their  estates.  One  gentleman  gave  him  l^yOOOZ.  to 
save  his  life ;  and  those,  who  were  not  sufficiently  rich  to 
purchase  their  pardons  at  his  price,  were  hanged,  or  cruelly 
whipped,  or  sold  for  slaves  to  the  American  plantations. 
Kirk  was  not  behind  Jefferies  in  tyranny.  At  Taunton,  he 
caused  nineteen  persons,  by  his  own  authority,  without  any 
trial,  to  be  hanged,  with  drums  beating  and  trumpets  sound- 
ing; and  another  time,  at  the  same  place,  having  invited  his 
oi&cem  to  dinner,  he  caused  thirty  condemned  persona  to  b^ 
hanged,  while  they  sat  at  table,  namely,  ten  in  a  health  to  the 
king,  ten  in  a  heajlh  to.  the  queen,  and  ten  in  »  health  to  the 
lord  chief  justice  Jefferies;  Some  other  of  his  actions  make 
it  appear  that  no  monster  in  human  shape  ever  surpassed 
him  in  unfeeling  barbarity^  and  if  they  were  distinctly  rela- 
ted, a  reader;  possessing  the  least  share  of  humanity,  would 
scarcely  be  able  to  bear  the  disgusting  recital.  These  horrid 
scenes,  at  tlie  commencement  of  a  reign,  were  ill  calculated 
to  inspire  a  favourable  opinion  of  the  monarch ;  and  James  lost 
an  excellent  opportunity  of  conciliating,  by  a  well  timed  cle- 
mency, the  affections  of  his  people. 

The  king's  affairs  were  now  in  so  prosperous  a  state,  that 
nothing  scented  capable  of  shaking  his  authority.  His  prin- 
cipal enemies  were  destroyed :  the  wbigs  were  completely 
humbled:  the  tories-.  were  triumphant;  and  the  doctrine  of 
passive  obedience  and  non-resistance  was  openly  preached 
as  an  essential  article- of  the  faith  of  the  church  of  England. 
The  chief  study'  of  the  parliament  was  to  give  repeated  de- 
monstrations of  zeal  and  affection  for  the  monarch,  and  to 
supply  him  with  money.  The  king  had  an  army  sufficient  to 
keep  the  people  in  awe.    SccUand  was  entirely  subdued  to 
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will ;  mod  the  maaagen  of  affairs  is  that  kiogdom  seemed 
to  have  only  one  objeet  in  vview — ^the  extension  of  the  royal 
prerogative.  In  Ireland  every  thing  was  modelled  aecording 
to  his  mind;  and  all  the  princes  of  Europe  considering  him 
as  a  monarch  who  was  able  to  incline  the  balanee,  of  power 
as  he  pleased,  courted  his  friendship,  or  at  least  endeavoured 
to  avoid  his  enmity. 

The  infatuated  monarch,  however,  by  an  indiscreet  zeal  for 
his  religion,  converted  these  advantages  into  an  oecasionof 
his  own  ruin.  Seeing  himself  in  the  acme  of  prosperity,  and 
all  opposition,  as  he  thought,  laid  under  his  feet,  he  consider- 
ed it  as  a  favourable  opportunity  for  executing  his  grand 
scheme  4>f  re-establishing  the  catholic  religion  in  England, 
and  governing-  the  kingdom  by  no  other  law  than  his  absolute 
will.  .  In  this  design  he  was  encouraged  by^Louis  XIV.  whose 
dbject  was  to  excite  such  internal  commotions  in  Englaiid  as 
might  exhaust  the  resources  of  the  nation,  and  prevent  it 
from  opposing  the  exorbitant  aggrandizement  of  France.  In 
pursuance  of  this  long  meditated  project,  he  had,  soon  after 
his  accession,  dismissed  the  privy  council  of  Ireland,  and  ap- 
pointed a  new  one,  into  which  were  admitted  several  cathol- 
ics ;  and  in  a  short  time  their  number  was  so  increased  as  to 
form  a  majority.  His  next  step  was  to  establish  a  standing 
army  of  catholics  in  Ireland.  Under  the  pretence*  that  some 
mischief  was  to  be  apprehended  from  the  duke  of  Monmouth's 
adherents  in  that  kingdom,  an  urder  was  sent  to  the  magis- 
trates to  collect  all  the  arms'belonging  to  the  militia,  and  to 
deposit  them  in  magazines,  for  the  purpose,  .as  it  was  ex- 
pressed, of  having  them  in  readiness  for  the  defence  of  the 
country*  The  order  was  immediately  executed,  and  the  pro- 
teytanU  being  by  these  means  disarmed,  colonel  Richard  Tal- 
bot, a  zealous  catholic,  was  empowered  by  the  king  to  new 
model  the  army.  Talbot  having  received  this  commission, 
immediately  displaced  many  protestant  ollieers,  on  various 
pretences,  inlisted  a  number  of  catholic  soldiers,  and  render- 
ed the  military  force  of  Ireland  almost  entirely  eatholic.  For 
Ihis  service,  Talbot  was  made  earl  of  Tyreonnel,  and  lieu- 
ienant-general  of  the  army  in  Ireland,  and  soon  afterwards 
Jord  lieutenant  of  thatkingdqm.  The  parliameat^of  England 
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dttpeofiBg  with  the  test  aet,  and  emplayiiig  eatholia  ^illeeray 
IB  e«»tvav«atami  ta  (ha  laws  of  the  oomitiy.  After  mtm  de» 
hates,  howeyer,  the  parKamenl  nat  oaljr  veted  a  hill  to  iadett^ 
aify  the  eathalie  eAeeia  flrom  (he  penaltiet  whieih  tiiejr  hai 
already  iaeurred,  hat  ako  offered  aaother  to  qaalify  sach  a 
number  of  them  as  t&e  kin^;  shoald  define.  The  ooadeMea- 
aion  of  the  parliament  wai  earried  atiU  Airther.  Hie  king 
Ind  proposed  to  naiatahi  m  ataodhig  army  af  fiAeen  thoao- 
and  mea,  aad  die  two  hoooeS)  althoiigh  aot  espresftly,  ydt 
taeitly  gave  their  eonseat,  hy  voting  a  liberal  sapply  far  its 
auLintenance.  By  these  proeeediags,  tlie  meaiAiers  had  gi^wa 
avfficieat  prooft  of  their  4esipe  to  {^leaoe  the  kii^  $  hot  Jaaieo 
did  not  think  them  onffieient  for  promoting  Ms  ^eoigno.  He 
(kerefore  prorogued  the  parliament,  rather  than  see  ^htd  he 
alaimed  as  a  matter  of  i*ight  made  aaabjeet  'Of  dispute. 
A.  D.  1686.  '^^^  ^^^^  ^^^  years  were  whoHy  employed  by  <ke 
and  168r.  king  in  attempting  the«exeeation  of  his  grand  pro- 
ject. At  first  he  only  pretended  to  proeure  for  all  seots  and 
•denominations  of  ehristians  a  general  tolevation,  a  measare 
jast,  humane,  and  benevolent,  had  this  heea  iris  principal  ob- 
ject But  even  liberty  of  eonseience  eoald  «ot  be  allowed  %y 
Ihe  eireumsianees  of  the  times.  The  kingdom  kad  raeendy 
oufiered  so  mueh  from  religious  eontests,  that  4ke  prevailing 
party,  whichsoever  it  might  lie,.eonJd  oee  no  prospeetnf  salb> 
iy,  except  in  depresoingall  others.  But  it  appears  that  tke 
king'^d  not  liarit  his  views  (o  a  liberal  toleration.  All  his 
meaoames  evidently  tended  to  oubvert  Che  religion  and  laws  <tf 
the  kingdom.  For  tliis,  kowever,  he  Ibimd  that  he  eoald  not 
obtain  the  sanction  of  parliament :  ke  therexfore  resolved  to 
attempt  it  by  kis  awa  authority,  and  he  kaped  to  «arry  hit 
point  by  eorrupUng  the  judges,  the  porliamient,  aad  die  tketpgj* 
tn  every  country  there  are  men  always  ready  to  aaarifice  the 
poblie  to  their  own  private  interest :  and  in  Bngland  wimboi  ■ 
of  these  were  found,  not  only  in  the  aauit,  but  among  tke  Jud- 
ges and  the  clergy.  Br.  Caitwrigbt,  an  'CmineHt  protestant 
divine,  speakittg  in  a  sermon  of  the  king^  promises  to  the 
pirliament,  the  infraction  of  wlncfh  w«i  the  general  -iubject 
wt  dieeouwe  aad  coH^aint,  aseerted  that  ^*  the  royal  prom* 
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<<  IMS  were  free  ^malffegy  whidi  nKglit  iMt  %€  too  strictly  ex- 
<^  amiDed,  and  that  it  ought  to  be  left  to  his  miyesty  to  explaim 
^  his  ow«  meaBing.''  The  kMig  W!»9  well  pleased  wit&  this 
gless,  and  vefvorded  the  aathor  with  the  htsh^ie  of  Chester, 
mM-  an  eneoaragesMDt  to  other  elergynen  to  £»Ilow  the  ex- 
ample. One  of  the  prineipal  sehemes  of  James  was  to  gaia 
ilM  jadges.  For  tins  purpose  he  seat  Ibr  them  separately,  m 
order  to  persuade  diem  to  declare  that  the  king  had  the  power 
to  dispense  wi4i  the  laws.  Four  of  Chen  refosiag  to  eomply, 
were  immediately  removed  from  their  jadieial  offiee,  and  re- 
pTaeed  hy  o<liers  more  tractable.  A  similar  alteration  was 
«ade  in  the  privj  eonneilytiiito  whieh  the  king  reeeived  five 
aealoos  eatholies,  besides  the  new  bishop  of  Chester  and  the 
bisliop  of  Oxibrd,  hoth  of  whom  were  generally  suspected  of 
being  strongly  attadied  to  the  ehureh  of  Rome. 

As  the  parlMCment  had  refused  to  aefcnowledge  the  king^s 
power  to  set  aside  the  loot  act,  he  resolved  to  exempt  from  the 
penal  laws  all  Ids  subjects  of  every  denomination.  All  the 
judges,  except  one,  declared  ^^That  the  idngliad  the  power 
^  of  fispensing  willi  the  laws,  whenever  he  might  judge  it 
^  requisite.*'  Thus,  by  the  decision  of  the  judges,  the  laws 
of  England  were  given  up,  and  the  constitution  entirely 
flilered. 

Ali  the  aflkirs  of  the  kingdom  were  now  managed  by  a 
privy  coonc«l,eomposed  of  catholics  desirous  of  establishing 
Ciwir  AAthy  and  of  protestants  equally  devoted  to  the  king, 
smd  ready  to  sacrifice  their  religion  to  their  temporal  inter- 
ests. A  new  court  of  commission  was  erected  with  a  supreme 
jarisdietion  and  aiiiJiority  over  all  ecclesiastical  persons  of 
whatever  degree  or  dignity;  as  also  over  all  universities, 
coiteges,  grMmnar'^chools,  &c.  with  power  to  alter,  correct, 
or  amend  their  rules  and  regulolions.  Among  the  commis- 
sioners were  three  bishops,  the  rest  wm%  laymen,  and  some 
of  them  eatholics.  This  wao  considered  as  a  revival  of  the 
h^  commssion  coort,  whi  A  had  heen  abolished  in  the  reign 
of  Chades  I.  And  the  appointment  of  catholics  to  be  mem- 
bers of  an  ecclesiastical  court,  erected  for  the  purpose  of 
judging  a  protestant  elei^  in  matters  of  doctrine  and  disci- 
pline, was  certainly  an  impolitic  measure,  as  it  evidently 
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shewed  that  tkt  king  aimed  at  toiiietliiiig  nore.thaB  a  liberal 
loleratioD. 

But  if  aoy  doubt  had  remained  eoneenib^  the  monarch's 
iatentioBS,  it  mutt  have  been  speedily  removed  by  his  •eondnet. 
All  his  measures,  indeed,  were  too  precipitate  to  permit  his 
designs  to  be  long  eoneealed.  He  had  hitherto  pretended 
only  to  place  all  religions  on  the  footing  of  equality.  He  had 
assiduously  laboured  to  make  proselytes  to  the  catholic  faith, 
and  had  succeeded  with  many  persons  of  rank,  who  were 
ready  to  embrace  the  religion  which  appeared  the  most  fav- 
oured al  court.  From  the  time  that  the  judges  had  given 
iheir  decision  in  favour  of  the  dispensing  power  of  the  king, 
the  only  way  to  preferment  was  to  be  a  professor  of  -the  cath- 
lUie  religion,  or  at  least  a  promoter  of  its  interests.  But  the 
most  impolitic  measure  of  this  infatuated  prince,  was  the 
sendijig  of  an  embassy  to  the  Pope,  ^^  To  reconcile  the  three 
^  kingdoms  of  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  to  the  Holy 
*^  8ee,  from  which,  for  more  than  a  century,  they  had  been 
^<  separated  by  heresy."  The  ambassador  was  received  with 
great  coolness  at  Rome.  Innocent  XI.  more  prudent  than 
James,  considered  these  measures  as  far  too  precipitate,  and 
dearly  ^pocceiving  that  their  tendency  was  rather  to  the  dis^ 
advantage  than  to  the  benefit  of  the  catholic  religion,  diseovr 
ered  an  extreme  unwillingness  to  be  an  actor  in  a  farce  which 
promised  so  little  success,  and  could  only  serve  to  render  him 
ridiculous.  Indeed,  nothing  could  be  more  impolitic  than  the 
sending  of  this  embassy  to  Rome  at  this  junetuve :  jt  was  be* 
ginning  the  work  where  it  ought  to  have  ended. 
'  The  king,  however,  was  not  discouraged  by  the  ill  success 
t^f  this  embassy,  and  the  disregard  with  which  the  Pope  and 
the  cardinals  treated  his  project.  His  rash  and  precipitate 
measures  were  condemned  by  the  principal  catholics  as  detri- 
mental to  the  cause  of  their  religion;  hut  the  king  was  deaf 
to  all  counsels,  eze^t  such  as  corresponded  with  his  temper 
and  zeal.  In  pursuance  of  his  designs,  he  sent  into  Scotland 
a  proelamation,  establishing  an  entire  liberty  of  conscience, 
except  to  the  field  conventicler,  whom  he  left  to  the  rigour  of 
the  laws.  The  council  of  that  kingdom,  composed  of  men 
devoted  to  his  interests,  not  only  published  the  proclamation, 
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but  returned  an  address  of  thanks  on  the  oecasion.  This 
SQceess  eneouraging  the  king  to  proeeed,  the  declaration  for 
April  4,  liberty  of  conscience  was  published  in  England, 
A.  b.  1687.  and  was  reeeived  without  opposition,  or  rather,  in- 
deed, with  applause.  Addresses  of  thanks  were  presented  t» 
the  king,  not  only  from  the  various  sects  of  non-eonformists, 
but  even  from  the  clergy  of  the  dioceses  of  Dnrham,  Lincoln, 
Chester,  Litchfield,  and  St.  David's,  who,  with  the  approba- 
tion of  their  respective  bishops  and  the  privy  council,  took 
eare  to  magnify  the  indulgent  kindness  of  the  king  to  his 
subjects. 

If  the  king  had  proceeded  no  farther,  the  manner  in  which 
this  proclamation  was  received  by  the  people,  affords  some 
ground  to  suppose  that  it  might  have  obtained  the  sanction  of 
parliament,  especially  if  the  catholics  and  other  non-con- 
formists had  shewed  themselves  contented  with  equality, 
without  aspiring  to  pre-eminence.  James  and  his  couneif, 
however,  were  not  satisfied  with  what  was  done  for  the  cath- 
olic religion.  It  was,  therefore,  thought  proper  to  introduce 
eatholies  into  the  two  universities.  The  vice-chancellor  of 
Cambridge  was  summoned  before  the  ecclesiastical  court,  for 
refusing  to  admit  father  Francis,  a  benedictine  monk,  toi  the 
degree  of  master  of  arts.  The  vice-chancellor  was  deprived 
of  his  office;  but  the  university  persisted  in  lis  refusal,  and 
the  king  thought  it  expedient  to  desist  from  his  purpose.  But 
the  vice-president  and  fellows  of  Magdalen  College,  Oxford', 
were  treated  with  greater  severity.  They  refused  to  admit 
Mr.  Anthony  Farmer,  a  catholic,  and  a  man  of  a  profligate 
life,  who  was  appointed  by  the  king  to  the  office  of  president, 
now  become  vacant.  The  king  then  nominated  the  bishop  of 
Oxford,  who  was  also  rejected  as  a  favourer  and  promoter  of 
popery.  James,  therefore,  went  in  person  to  Oxford,  and  at- 
tempted to  intimidate  the  fellows ;  but  his  menaces  proved 
inefiectuaf.  The  fellows  were,  therefore,  expelled  by  hia 
order :  their  places  were  filled  with  catholics,  and  the  bishop 
of  Oxford  was  placed  by  force  in  his  office  of  president. 

On  every  occasion,  indeed,  the  king  discovered  the  extent 
of  his  designs.  None  were  preferred  to  any  vacant  offices 
hit  those  who  were  willing  to  purchase  the  royal  favour  b^ 
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the  saerifiee  of  their  reli^ien ;  and  proiestants  were  often  dif- 
plaeed  to  make  room  for  catholics.  Alnogt  all  the  lordsi- 
lieotenaDts  of  counties  were  catholics.  Some  of  the  judges 
were  catholics,  and  the  rest,  though  protestantsy  were  ready 
to  obej  all  the  demands  of  the  court  Many  of  the  lawyers 
affected  to  approve  of  the  king^s  measures,  and  in  one  of 
their  flattering  addresses  wish  ^  for  the  voice  of  men  and 
angels  to  return  thanks  for  his  Majesty's  condescension  and 
clemency  to  his  subjects.*'  Beingfthus  encouraged  and  sup- 
ported, the  king  thougjbt  his  work  nearly  finished,  and,  by 
his  solicitations,  procured  the  consent  of  the  Pope  to  have  a 
nuncio  to  reside  at  the  court  To  give  more  lustre  to  his  office, 
the  nnncio,  after  being  consecrated  archbishop  of  Amasia,  in 
Jnly  3f  ^'^  royal  chapel,  made  his  public  entry  aA  Wind- 
A.D.  1687.  sor,  with  great  pomp  and  magnificence,  in  his  pon* 
tifical  robes,  preceded  by  a  cross-bearer  and  a  train  of  priests 
and  monks  in  the  habits  of  their  respective  orders.  The  Je- 
suit Hugh  Peters,  one  of  the  chief  promoters  of  all  these 
rash  measures,  was  plaeed  at  the  head  of  the  privy  council. 
Daring  the  space  of  three  years  that  James  had  sat  on  the 
throne,  he  had  carried  on  his  great  work  with  little  prudence 
or  policy,  but  with  astonishing  rapidity  and  success;  and 
noflling  now  seemed  capable  of  preventing  its  completion. 
He  had  an  army  of  fifteen  thousand  men  encamped  near 
London,  with  promises  of  assistance  from  France  in  case  of 
necessity.  And  what  may  be  considered  as  extraordinary, 
protestant  corporations,  although  they  saw  their  religion  on 
the  point  of  being  subverted,  sent  addresses  of  thanks  to  the 
king,  and  publicly  promised  to  cbuse  such  members  for  the 
ensuing  parliament  as  should  concur  wiih  all  his  measures* 
In  this  prosperous  state  of  his  affairs,  an  useless  piece  of 
formality  proved  extremely  prejudicial  to  his  interests.  Al- 
though his  proclamation  concerning  liberty  of  conscience  had 
been  so  well  received,  the  king  was  not  satisfied  with  this 
tacit,  but  general  acquiescence  of  the  clergy  and  the  people. 
He,  therefore,  issued  an  order  of  council,  enjoining  the  bish- 
ops to  cause  it  to  be  read,  at  the  time  of  divine  service,  in  all 
the  churches  and  chapels  within  their  respective  dioceses.*^ 
tSeven  of  the  bishops  refused  to  cpmply  with  this  injunetioii, 
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aAd  presented  lo  his  m^esty  a  hnmble  petition,  declaring) 
that  their  non-eomplianee  did  not  ori^nate  from  any  objec- 
tion against  liberty  of  eonseience,  but  only  from  the  consider- 
ation that  the  measure  was  founded  on  a  dispensing  power^ 
which  had  been  declared  illegal  by  parliament  For  this  pe- 
June  8»  tition  they  were  cited  before  the  council,  accused 
A.  D.  I68r.  of  sedition,  and  committed  to  the  Tower.  These 
rigorous  proceedings  put  an  end  to  that  passive  spirit  which 
had  hitherto  prevailed,  and  roused  the  indignation  of  the 
people.  The  trial  of  the  bishops  was  regarded  as  the  crisis 
of  English  freedom.  The  jury,  after  sitting  the  whole  nighty 
declared  them  not  guilty :  the  joy  of  the  people  was  inei- 
pressible :  the  whole  city  and  its  vicinity  resounded  with  tri- 
umphant acclamations :  the  news  immediately  flew  to  the 
camp,  where  the  king,  then  sitting  at  dinner,  heard  the  shouti 
of  the  soldiers  with  indignation  and  amazement 

Two  days  after  the  imprisonment  of  the  bishops^ 
A^^16^  the  nation  was  informed  of  the  birth  of  a  prince  of 

Wales.*  The  pregnancy  of  the  queen  had  long 
before  been  announced  $  but  its  reality  had  long  been  sus- 
pected by  those  who  were  weary  of  the  tyranny  of  James^ 
and  wished  for  a  change  in  the  succession.  The  young 
prince  was,  therefore,  regarded  by  some  as  the  real  son  of 
the  king  and  the  queen  $  while  others  believed  that  the  report 
of  the  pregnancy  and  delivery  of  the  queen  was  only  a  deep 
laifi  impojiture,  and  the  child  supposititious.  A  variety  of 
circumstances  concurred  to  corroborate  each  opinion:  the 
spirit  of  the  times,  and  the  prejudices  of  parties,  contributed 
to  multiply  arguments  for  strengthening  or  removing  suspi- 
cion }  and  though  numerous  papers  and  pamphelts  were  writ- 
ten on  each  side  of  the  question,  the  subject  has  completely 
baffled  historical  investigation.  It  suffices,  therefore,  to  say, 
that  James,  during  his  whole  life,  acknowledged  him  as  his 
son ;  and  it  is  requisite  to  observe,  that  as  his  birth  extin- 
guished the  claims  of  Mary,  princess  of  Orange,  the  suspi- 

*  He  WM  baptised  by  the  name  of  James  Francis  Edward,  and  waa 
aflertirarda  Imown  by  the  appellation  of  the  pretender- 
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•tons  txAiti  hj  ttat  ^reat^  beth  impelled  and  eneiNuriged  tbie 
priDee,  her  husband,  to  nake  a  deseent  in  England. 

Tbe  king  pereeiTing  the  disposition  of  the  people,  resolr* 
ed  at  iast  to  make  use  of  foree.  But  previons  to  so  desperate  a 
measure,  it  was  neeessarj  to  try  how  far  he  eonld  rely  on  the 
obedience  of  the  army.  For  this  purpose  he  thought  it  ex- 
pedient to  eommunieate  his  designs  to  eaeh  regiment  singly, 
supposing,  that  if  two  or  three  expressed  their  fidelity,  the 
others  would  follow  their  example.  But  the  experiment  was 
BO  sooner  tried  than  his  hopes  were  disappointed.  One 
regiment  being  drawn  op  in  his  presence,  he  gave  orders 
that  all  those  who  were  unwilling  to  contribute  to  the  re* 
peal  of  the  test  act,  should  lay  down  their  arms.  But  it 
was  with  the  utmost  astonishment  that  he  saw  the  whole 
regiment  ground  their  arms,  except  two  captains  and  a  few 
catholic  soldiers.  Opposition,  however,  only  served  to  in« 
crease  the  infatuated  seal  of-  the  monarch  and  his  council. 
Though  the  bishops  had  been  acquitted,  the  ecclesiastical 
court  instituted  an  inquiry,  in  order  to  ascertain  in  what 
churches  and  chapels  the  king's  declaration  had  or  had  not 
been  read,  and  the  names  of  the  ministers  who  had  obeyed  or 
disobeyed  his  Majesty V  orders.  The  clergy  and  the  whole 
nation  now  saw  their  danger :  both  whigs  and  tories  united  to 
oppose  it  $  and  for  this  purpose,  they  could  not  devise  a  bet* 
ter  expedient  than  to  call  in  the  prince  of  Orange. 

William,  prince  of  Orange,  who  had  married  Maiy,  th^ 
daughter  of  James,  had  been  early  involved  in  dangers,  and 
long  hackneyed  in  politics.  The  ambition  of  France,  and 
At  turbulence  of  Holland,  had  concurred  to  sharpen  his  tal- 
ents, and  exercise  him  in  the  arts  of  intrigue.  He  was  no 
stranger  to  the  murmurs  of  the  English^  and  he  resolved  to 
turn  them  to  his  advantage.  Two  powerful  motives  impel* 
led  him  to  this  resolution :  the  first  was  to  secure  the  sueces- 
aion  to  the  princestf,  his  wife,  whose  claim  was  annulled  by 
the  mipearance  of  a  prince,  who  was  represented  to  him  as 
supposititious :  the  second  was  the  eltreme  danger  to  which 
the  united  states  were  exposed  by  the  close  ilnion  which  was 
forming  between  England  and  France.  He,  therefore,  ac- 
^pted  the  invitation  of  many  of  the  nobility  and  gentry. 
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mad  readily  entered  on  an  enterprise  which  he  had  probably 
Aad  aome  time  in  view. 

. .  A  fleet  was  immediately  equipped ;  but  its  destination  was 
elosely  eoaeealed.  The  English  and  French  envoy s»  at  Xht 
Hagne^  communicated  their .  conjectures  to  their  respeetivo 
courts.  But  the  king  of  .England,  indulging  the  fatal  idea 
of  security,  neglected  the  intelligence.  And  although  Louts 
XIV.  offered  him  an  army  of  thirty  thousand  men,  James  re* 
Aised  this  assistance,  which  he  considered  as  unnecessary* 
At  length,  however,  he  began  to  perceiye  his  own  danger 
.amidst  the  general  discontent  of  his  people ;  and  retracted 
•some  of  his  measures.  But  it  was  now  too  late.  The  Dutch 
Aeet  had  already  sailed,  and,  meeting  with  no  opposition  from 

Nov.  5    ^^^  ^^  England,  the  prince  of  Orange  landed  at 
A.  D.  1688i  Torbay,  with  an  army  pf  about  thirteen  thousand 
r  troops,  a  feeble  force  for  so  great  an  enterprise,  had  •  he  apt 
been  assured  that  the  English  would  floek  to  his  standard. 

The  expectations  of  the  prince  seemed,  at  first,  to  be  frus- 

.  trated.  The  people,  in  general,  were  well  affected  to  his  eaose ; 

hut  the  memory  of  the  severities  exercised  on   the  duke  of 

Monmouth's  adherents  was  yet  so  recent,  that  every  one  fear* 

.  ^  to  engage  in  an  enterprise  of  which  the  success  was 

uncertain,  and  very  few  offered  their  services.    The  prince 

of  Orange  having  advanced  to  Exeter,  remained  there  ten 

days  in  anxious  expectation  of  being  joined  by  the  mal- 

.  contents.   At  length,  when  he  was  beginning  to  despair  of 

success  and  to  think  of  re-embarking  his  forces,  he  was 

joined  by  several  persons  of  distinction ;   and  the  country 

people  began  to  floek  to  his   standard.    From    this   time 

his  forces  were  daily  increased  $  and  most  of  the  nobles 

who  had  composed    the  court  and  the  council  of  James^ 

seeing  his  affairs  begin  to  appear  desperate,  abandoned  their  « 

monarch,  and  went  over  to  the  prince  of  Orange.    Among 

these  were  his  favourite  daughter,  Anne,  and  the  prince  of 

Denmark,  her  husband  ;  so  that  the  unfortunate  prince  saw 

liimself  forsaken,  and  his  interests  deserted  by  all. 

It  is  somewhat  astonishing  that  the  king,  who  had  notice 
of  this  invasion  two  months  before  it  took  place,  had  suffered 
a  great  part  of  his  army,  to  remain  disperse  in  differeiit 
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quarters.*  Had  he  eolleeted  his  trMps  in  the  eeotre  of  the 
kingdom,  from  whenee  thej  might  have  been  ready  to  mareh 
to  any  point  of  the  eoast  where  the  enemy  had  landed,  and 
led  them  to  the  eombat  withont  allowing  them  time  for  delib- 
eration, it  is  probable  that  they  might  have  fought  in  his 
eanse  and  repelled  the  inyasion,  especially  as  the  earl  of  Fer- 
ersham,  his  general,  although  a  protestant,  was  entiraly  de- 
voted to  his  interests.  Bat  the  opportunity  of  attaeking  the 
prinoe  with  superior  numbers  was  lost  by  the  delay  in  eol- 
leeting  the  forces.  James,  howerer,  had  an  army  encamped 
on  Salisbury  plain  under  the  earl  of  Feversham,  and  he  went 
to  put  himself  at  its  head.  But,  although  the  fidelity  of  the 
general  was  unshaken,  the  king  found  that  he  could  not  rely 
on  the  officers  and  soldiers ;  and  the  defection  of  the  lord 
Churchill,  one  of  his  principal  favourites,  who  went  over  to 
the  prince,  confirmed  his  apprehensions. 

The  king  now  saw  himself  on  the  brink  of  a  precipice. 
Not  caring  to  trust  his  person  with  an  army  that  was  visibly 
disaffected  to  his  cause,  he  returned  with  precipitation  to 
London.  He  assembled  the  few  noblemen  that  still  adhered 
to  his  interests,  and  requested  their  advice  and  assistance. 
Addressing  himself  to  the  duke  of  Bedford,  father  of  lord 
Russell,  who  was  sacrificed  to  the  vengeance  of  James  in  the 
preceding  reign.  <^  My  lord,''  said  he,  ^  yon  are  an  honest 
'*  man,  and  have  a  great  influence :  you  can  do  much  for  me 
<<  at  this  time."  To  which  the  duke  replied,  <<  I  am  an  old 
man,  and  can  do  yon  but  little  service ;  but,"  added  he,  with 
a  deep  sigh,  ^  I  once  had  a  son,  who,  had  he  been  alive, 
*^  might  have  greatly  assisted  your  mijesty."  The  king  was 
struck  dumb  by  this  stinging  reproach  and  could  make  no 
reply. 

The  situation  of  the  king  was  now  like  that  of  a  ship  in 
the  midst  of  the  ocean,  tossed  by  tempests  and  without  either 
rudder  or  compass.  The  fate  of  his  father,  Charles  I.  re* 
eurred  to  his  mind,  and,  by  the  advice  of  his  ministers,  who 
saw  themselves  ruined  in  case  that  an  accommodation  should 

*  Besides  those  that  were  necessary  for  securing  Portsmouth  and  Hull* 
part  of  the  king*s  forces  were  yet  in  the  north :  The  Irish  remained  at 
Chester  and  the  Scotch  at  Carlisle. 
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Uke  plaee  and  a  free  parliament  be  ealled,  he  resolTed  to  ily 
horn  a  Datton  whieh  he  eould  no  longer  goyem  according  to 
his  willy  and  to  take  refnge  at  the  court  of  France,  where  he 
was  sare  of  protection  and  might  hope  for  attietance.  Pnr- 
onant  to  this  determination  he  first  sent  away  the  qneen  and 
the  yonng  prince  of  Wales,  who  arrived  safely  at  Calais.  He 
then  disguised  himself  in  a  plain  dress,  and  went  down  the 
Thames  to  Feversham,  where  he  embarked  on  board  a  small 
▼essel  for  France.  Bnt  he  was  still  followed  by  misfortane. 
The  ship  being  detained  by  a  storm,  was  boarded  by  the  com- 
mon people,  and  the  king,  being  mistaken  for  a  Jesuit,  was 
robbed  and  insulted.  Being  conducted  to  an  inn  in  the  town, 
he  sent  for  the  earl  of  Winehelsea,  lord  lieutenant  of  the 
county,  who  persuaded  him  not  to  leave  the  kingdom*  A 
deputation  was  soon  after  sent  by  the  lords  to  request  him  to 
return  to  Whitehall.  James  complied  with  the  invitation,  and 
was  once  more  received  in  London  amidst  the  acclamations  of 
the  people. 

During  the  king^s  absence  the  cities  of  London  and  West- 
minster exhibited  a  scene  of  disorder.  Although  the  militia 
was  immediately  in  arms,  it  was  impossible  to  preserve  the 
tranquillity  of  the  metropolis ;  and  several  catholic  chapels 
in  the  city  and  suburbs,  together  with  the  houses  of  the  Span- 
ish and  Florentine  ambassadors*,  were  pillaged,  for  which 
ample  restitution  was  afterwards  made  by  the  government 
During  these  disorders  the  chancellor  Jefferies  was  discover- 
ed in  a  seaman's  dress,  a  disguise  whieh  he  had  assumed  for 
the  purpose  of  making  his  escape  in  a  vessel  freighted  for 
Hamburgh.  Jefferies,  though  a  protestant,  had  been  one  of 
the  chief  abettors  and  instruments  of  tyranny ;  and  his  cru- 
elties, whieh  were  recent  in  memory,  rendered  him  an  object 
of  general  detestation. ,  He  was  immediately  seized  by  the 
nob,  and  to  prevent  being  torn  in  pieces,  requested  to  be  sent 
to  the  Tower,  which  was  granted  in  the  hope  of  seeing  him 
shortly  conducted  from  thence  to  the  gallows.  His  death, 
which  happened  soon  after,  preserved  him  from  a  public  exe- 
cution $  but  never  did  any  man  better  deserve  such  a  punish- 
ment for  the  mischief  whieh  he  had  done  to  his  country. 

The  return  of  the  king  was  by  no  means  agreeable  to  the 
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prinee  •/  Orange.    It  was  kis  interett  and  hif  design  to  in* 

urease  the  apprehensions  of  the  unfortunate  moiiareh  so  as  la 
induee  him  to  fljr.  Advaneing,  therefore,  to  London,  he  sent 
an  order  to  James  requiring  him  to  leaTe  Whitehall,  with  a 
permission  to  take  with  him  his  guards.  The  king  desired 
that  Rochester  might  be  appointed  lor  the  place  of  his  resi^ 
dence,  to  which  the  prinee  readiij  consented.  The  prinee 
perceived  that  he  intended  to  leave  the  kingdom,  and  he 
wished  him  away  as  much  as  he  wished  to  he  gone.  James 
soon  concurred  witfi  his  views.  It  was  easy,  indeed,  to  effect 
his  escape,  as  no  persons  had  orders  to  stop  him  or  hinder  him 

Trom  disposing-of  himself  as  he  pleased.  Accompanied  by  hil 
natural  son,  the  duke  of  Berwick,  he  went  to  the  coast  and  em- 
Dec.  23  ^rked  for  France,  where  he  safely  arrived  to  en- 
A.  D.  1688.  joy,  for  the  rest  of  his  days,  the  empty  title  of  a  king 
*with  the  appellation  of  a  saint  There  he  continued  to  reside 
among  a  people  by  whom  he  was  pitied,  ridiealed,  and  des- 

.pised  $  and  the  court  of  Rome,  for  whose  interests  he  had 
sacrificed  his  crown  and  the  fortune  of  hh  family,  Repaid  his 

jBcal  with  indulgences  and  pasquinades. 
TThus  ended  the  reign  of  James  H.  which  was  wholly  em- 

(.ployed  in  attempts  to  establish  the  eathblic  religion  and  des- 
potic power.    Though  this  reign  had  been  of  less  than  four 

■  years  duratioav  the  eofflmevee  of  Bngland  had  greatly  increa»> 
ed,  and  the  nation  had  never  hefore  attained  to  so  high  a 
pitch  of  prosperity.  From  the  time  of  the  restoration  to 
that  of  the  revolution,  the  customs  and  the  tonnage  of  tho 
merchant  shtps  were  doubled.  The  tonnage  of  the  royal  navy 
had  increased  in  nearly  the  same  proportion ;  and  almost  an 
equal  augmentation  had  been  made  in  the  royal  revenue.* 
When  the  flight  of  James  had  left  the  nation  in  a  state  of 

<  anarchy,  without  a  king,  a  parliament,  or  any  system  of  gov- 

-"emmeut,  the  peers  conceived  that  it  belonged  to  them  to  pro- 
vide for  the  safety  of  the  state.    Having  held  a  consultation 
on  the  subject,  they  presented  an  address  to  the  prince  of 

:  Orange,  requesting  him  to  assume  the  temporary  administra- 

"tion  of  the  government,  and  to  summon  a  parliament  under  th^ 

^  Vide  Dr.  Davenant  on  the  public  revenue  and  trade  of  England^ 
part  2.  p  41,  &c.— and  CampbelPs  PoUt.  Sunr.2.  p«  419-^539. 


flame  of  a  eoavention.*  This  request  ezaetly  eoineided  with 
the  wishes  of  the  prince  :  he  assumed  the  proTisional  admin - 
istratioOy  issued  letters  to  the  lords  spiritual  and  temporal, 
requiring  them  to  meet  in  eonTentton^  and  summoned  the 
July  339  ^ountiesy  cities,  and  boroughs  to  send  their  repre- 
A.  D.  1689.  sentatives.  The  convention  met  in  two  houses  in 
the  manner  of  a  parliament^  and  after  long  and  interesting 
debates  it  was  finally  resolved,  that  the  king's  flight  was  an 
abdication  of  his  rights,  and  that  the  crown  should  be  offered 
to  the  prince  and  princess  of  Orange :  that  in  case  of  their 
acceptance  the  exercise  of  the  regal  office  should  be  vested  in 
Ae  prince :  that  the  survivor  of  them  should  enjoy  the  sovew- 
reignty  after  the  death  of  the  other :  that  •  the  succession 
should  devolve  on  their  posterity,  and  in  case  of  their  want 
of  issue  on  the  princess  Anne,  of  Denmark,  and  her  issue; 
This,  indeed,  is  one  of  the  inost  important  eras  in  English  his- 
lory.  The  constitution,  which  had  fluctuated  during  so  iha« 
ny  age#9  was  fixed :  the  long  contested  limits  between  the 
king  and  the  people  were  determined :  the  nation,  represented 
by  its  parliament,  prescribed  to  the  prince  of  Orange  the 
laws  by  which  he  was  to  govern.  The  prince  and  the  prin* 
cess  accepted  the  conditions,  and  were  proclaimed  by  the  ti* 
ties  of  William  III.  and  Mary,  king  and  queen  of  Englahd. 

*  The  word  conyention  was  used  to  denote  a  parliament  assembled 
without  the  usual  fomudUiesy  which  could  not  take  place  through  tb«- 
wantofakiAg. 
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The  reign  of  William  III.  eommeneed  with  attempU  similar 
to  those  which  had  eaused  the  misfortiuies  of  the  late  mon-^ 
areh.  William  had  been  edoeated  in  the  ealyinistic  relig- 
ioiiy  and  he  was  natnraliy  a?ene  to  perseeation.  His  princi- 
ples, as  well  as  his  disposition,  prompted  him  to  attempt  the 
repeal  of  those  laws  that  eiyoined  uniformity  of  worship  ;* 
and  thoogh  he  eonld  not  entirely  earry  his  point,  yet  he  oh- 
tained  a  toleration  fur  sneh  dissenters  as  shonld  take  the 
oaths  of  allegiance,  and  hold  no  private  conventicles.  The 
catholics  also  experienced  the  lenity  of  William's  govern- 
ment $  and  although  the  laws  against  them  still  subsisted, 
they  were  seldom  carried  into  eieeution. 

William  was  no  sooner  proclaimed  king  of  England,  than 
the  parliament  of  Scotland  also  recognised  his  authority,  and 
seized  this  opportunity  to  abolish  episcopacy,  which  had 
long  been  disagreeable  to  the  people.  Ireland,  however,  con- 
tinued faithful  to  James ;  and  he  made  his  public  entry  into 
Dublin  amidst  the  acclamations  of  the  inhabitants.  The  earl 
of  Tyrconnel,  the  lord  lieutenant,  who  had,  as  already  ob- 
served, disarmed  the  protestants,  was  at  the  head  of  a  catho- 
lic army  devoted  to  the  interests  of  the  abdicated  monarch. 
The  small,  hot  well  fortified  city  of  Londonderry,  which  had 
declared  for  William,  was  besieged  by  the  forces  of  James, 
and  reduced  to  the  last  extremity.  At  length  a  strong  force 
arrived  from  England,  and  the  army  of  James  was  compelled 
to  raise  the  seige.  For  some  time  those  of  William's^  party 
ijk  Ireland,  were  exposed  to  all  the  unnecessary  cruellies  of 

•  Vide  Millar  Eng.  Gov.  3.  p.  472. 
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vybtch  civil  wars  are  so  fertile  a  soaree.  Bat  their  snibringt 
were  eoon  brooght  to  a  terminatioii.  The  dnke  of  Sehon* 
berg  was  seat  from  BBgland  with  a  powerAiI  army ;  and 
Williaai  soon  after  followed  in  persoa.  The  battle  of  the 
Bojae  decided  tho  fate  of  Ireland.  William's  army,  eoasist* 
ing  of  thirty-six  thousand  men,  was  saperior  in  anmbers,  and 
stiii  more  in  diseipliae  $  but  the  position  of  the  Irish  was 
almost  impregnable.  Their  front  was  protected  by  a  mo- 
rass, and  the  river  Boyne  separated  them  from  the  English 
army*  William  led  on  his  army  in  person,  and  passing  the 
river  in  three  places,  began  the  attaclE.  The  Irish,  after  an 
ineffeclnal  resistance,  fled  with  precipitation,  having  lost 
about  fifteen  hundred  menc  the  English  did  not  lose  above 
five  hundred ;  but  the  death  of  the  dake  of  Schomberg,  who 
was  shot  in  crossing  the  river,  seemed  to  eonnterbalaace  the 
nambers  of  the  slaughtered  enemies.  Having  been  a  soldier 
of  fortune,  he  had  foaght  under  almost  every  power  of  En* 
it»pc,  and  his  experienee  and  military  skill  rendered  him  one 
of  the  greatest  generals  of  the  age«  James  IL  lost,  in  this 
battle,  a  great  part  of  the  repntiUioB  which  he  had  gained 
when  duke  of  Voik.  He  stood  aloof  daring  the  action  sor^ 
rounded  by  some  squadrons  of  hone.  William,  on  the  con- 
trary, headed  his  own  forces ;  and  his  activity  and  vigilance 
greatly  contribated  to  seeore  him  the  victory.  On  this  occa- 
sion an  old  Irish  oAeer  was  heard  to  say,  that  if  the  English 
would  exchange  generals,  they  would  fif^t  the  battle  over 
again. 

.         After  this  defeat  Jan^s  teft  Ireland,  and  return- 
ed to  France.    His  friends,  however,  resolved  to 


support  his  interests.  Another  de^rate  battle  was  foaght 
at  Aaghrim,  and  the  forces  of  William  were  a  gain  vietori- 
otts.  Limeriek  still  adhered  to  James,  and  sustained  a  long 
and  bloody  siege.  His  partisans  having  concentrated  the 
principal  part  of  their  force  in  that  city,  made  a  brave  de- 
fence;  but  perceiving  his  affiurs  to  be  desperate,  they  capitu- 
lated on  very  advantageous  cwuditlonsr  The  Roman  catholich 
were,  by  this  eapitulation,  restored  to  the  enjoyment  of  such 
liberty  in  the  exereise  of  their  religion,  as  they  had  possessed 
in  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  and  those  who  had  borne  arms 
VOL.  II.  K  k 
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Ibr.  James,  to  the  amomit  of  aboot  fowrlom  thooMad,  teiag 
pemttted  to  retire  ih'tmi  Ireland,  had  Teweh  provided  to  earrf 
Ihem  to  Fruoe.  Thus  'Wiiliani,  by  enooaragliig  the  emi- 
gMkm  tif  a  rettless  and  dangerous  party,  adopted  the  saift^ 
■Mlans  of  seeariag  Ihe  tranqnillity  of  Irehuid,  as  Gromwell 
had  formerly  praotised. 

The  redaetion  of  Limeriek  eompleted  the  eon* 
^'^^^^qaeot of  Ireland;  and  William  now  saw  himself 
the  undisputed  sovereign  of  the  three  kingdoms.  James^ 
however,  being  supported  by  Louis  XIV.  was  dcsiroas  of 
making  a  grand  eflTort  for  the  recovery  of  his  dominions. 
Louis  supplied  the  fugitive  monarch  with  an  army  consisting 
of  a  strong  body^  of  French  troops,  some  English  and  Scotch 
refugees,  and  the  Irish  regiments  which  had  retired  from 
Limerick  to  France.  Thic  army  was  assembled  between 
Cberburg  and  La  Rogue,  and  king  James  took  the  command 
in  person.  The  French  admiral  Toorville,  with  sixty-three 
ships  of  the  line,  was  appointed  to  favour  the  descents  While 
these  preparations  were  making  in  France,  the  court  of  Eng- 
land took  every  precaution  againt  the  imp«iding  danger.  Ad- 
miral Russell,  with  ninety*nine  sail  of  the  line,  besides  Mg^ 
ates  and  fire-ships,  met  the  French  fleet  off  La  Hogne.  A 
sanguinary  conflict  ensued.  On  both  sides  great  courage  and 
skill  were  displayed :  the  combat  continued  ten  hours  $  but, 
at  length,  the  superiority  of  numbers  gave  to  the  English  the 
victory.  Fifteen  of  the  French  ships  of  war  were  destroyed; 
and  this  blow  was  so  decisive  as  to  establish  the  nncontrola- 
Me  dominion  of  England  on  the  ocean. 

James  now  saw  all  bis  hopes  extinguished.  Ho  passed  the 
remainder  of  his  days  a  pensioner  on  the  bounty  of  the 
French  monarch,  and  was  also  occasionally  assisted  by  the 
liberality  of  his  daughter,  and  of  his  friends  in  Eogland.  He 
died  in  the  year  C7oo,  at  St.  Germain,  near  Paris,  and  super- 
stition pretended  that  miracles  were  wrought  al  his  tomb. 

The  character  of  this  nnfortunate  monarch  is  suftciently 
displayed  in  his  history.  His  conduct,  while  duke  of  York, 
phews  that  he  wanted  neither  abilities  nor  exertion.  In  his 
office  of  high  admiral  of  England,  he  acquired  the  reputa- 
tion of  a  consnmmate  naval  commander  §  and  it  has  always 
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beeB'dhired,  tlirat  he  poaseMed  ^eat  skill  in  maritime  af- 
Duri.  But  after  he  aseended  the  throne,  all  his  actions  were 
marked  with  the  eharaeters  of  imprudence  and  headstrong 
jpreeipitanej.  Jt  has  often  been  observed,  that  in  his  eotitest 
•with  William,  all- his  efibrts  were  feeble,  and  his  plans  inju- 
dieions,  and  that  he  lost ^  at  the  battle  of  the  Boyne,  the  high 
repntathm  whieh  he  had  aeqnired  in  his  naval  combats  with 
the  Dnteh.  But  James  had  Ikr  greater  experience  in  naval 
than  in  militarj  affairs ;  while  William,  trained  up  in  camps, 
^as  confessedly  one  of  the  greatest  generals  in  Europe.  It 
must  also  be  observed,  that  the  army  whieh  James  command* 
ed  was,  both  in  numbers  and  discipline,  greatly  inferior  to 
-that  of  his  rival.  In  appreciating,  therefore,  the  character 
of  James  11.  it  seems  that  religions  bigotry,  and  the  love  of 
-arbitrary  power,  were  his  principal  failings,  and  the  source 
^f  all  his  misfortunes.  In  his  zeal  for  the  church  of  Rome, 
lie  fbrgot  that  he  was  the  sovereign  of  a  protectant  lungdoui. 
Had  James  been  a  protestant,  or  had  his  snl^cts^heen  catho- 
lics, his  retgn  might  have  been  happy  and  glorious. 

The  victory  of  La  Hogue  had  confirmed  the  safety  of 
William ;  hut  his  enmity  to  'Louis  XIY.  and  his  solieitude 
for  the  prosperity  of  Holland,  induced  him  to  involve  Eng- 
land in  a  bloody  and  expensive  war.  To  check  the  exorbitant 
power 'of  Prance,  was  the  grand  object  of  all  his  political 
measures.  For  that  purpose  he  Joined  the  confederacy  which 
the  emperor,  the  king  of  Spain,  the  duke  of  Savoy,  and  the 
united  states  had  Ibrmed  against  France,  and  put  himself  at 
the  head  of  the  allied  army  in  the  Netherlands.  But  his 
presenee  did  not  prevent  the  French  king  from  investing  the 
strong  and  important  city  of  Namur,  situated  at  the  conflux 
of  the  Sambre  and  the  Mmc.  The  citadel,  which  was 
deemed  impregnable,  was  defended  by  a  garrison  of  tea 
thousand  men,  commanded  by  the  prince  of  Barbason :  the 
duke  de  Luxemburg  covered  the  siege :  the  inundations  pre- 
▼ented  the  king  of  England  from  advancing  to  its  relief; 
«nd,  after  a  brave  resistance,  the  place  was  obliged  to  sur- 
render. 

William  was  impatient  to  efbee  the  disgrace  which  his  re- 
putation had  sustained  by  the  capture  of  Namur  in  his  sight 
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Bj  his  aetivitj  aad  v^pUanee  lu  nirprised  the  Freaeli  ftt 
Steeakirk}  and  the  iaipeiaMity  af  lua  attack  tkrew  tkeir 
whala  amj  into  eaafoftioa.  Bat  the  eonrage  and  aaadiiet  of 
Laxembnrg,  their  general,  ehaaged  the  fortnne  of  the  day* 
He  rallied  hit  troopa,  and  broaght  them  into  order  of  battle* 
He  was  leeonded  by  the  desperate  valonc  of  the  prinees  of 
the  blood  $  and  the  king  of  England  was  at  length  eonpelied 
to  retreat.  The  lost  of  the  two  armies  was  nearly  eqnal: 
and  humanity  is  shoeked  at  the  refleetion^-4hat  not  fewer 
than  ten  thousand  men  perished  on  eaeh  aide,  without  eon- 
tribnting,  by  their  death,  to  deeide  the  issue  of  the  war. 

At  the  opening  of  the  next  eampaign,  the  duke  of  Luxem* 
burg  again  led  the  French  to  fielory*  That  eelebrated  gen- 
eral, after  making  himself  master  of  Hny,  and  mmaeing 
Liege,  suddenly  eros^  the  Jaar,  and  rapidly  advancing,  at* 
taeked  the  king  of  England  in  his  strong  position  at  Neer- 
winden.  The  right  of  the  allies  was  protoeted  by  the  river 
Geete,  whieh  winded  along  their  rear :  their  left,  and  part  of 
their  front,  was  covered  by  the  brook  of  Landen.  The  oon- 
flict  was  long  and  obstinate;  but  tlie  skill  and  gemus  of  Lnz* 
emburg  triumphed  over  every  obstacle,  and  the  king  of  Eng- 
land received  a  total  defeat  Part  of  his  right  wing  was 
driven  headlong  ipto  the  Geete ;  and  besides  those  who  perw 
ished  in  the  river,  twelve  thousand  of  the  confederates  fell  on 
the  field  of  battle,  and  two  thousand  were  made  prismiers. 
The  dnke  de  Luxemburg  purchased  this  vietory  at  the  ex* 
pense  of  eight  thousand  of  his  best  troops }  but  this  loss  did 
not  prevent  him  from  immediately  forming  the  siege  of  Char- 
leroy*  I'he  eelebrated  engineer,  Yaubaa,  had  exerted  his 
skill  in  the  construction  of  the  fortifications,  and  he  was  now 
employed  in  raising  and  directing  the  batteries  of  the  be- 
siegers, whose  efforts  were  animated  by  the  presence  of  Lux- 
emburg* Nothing  could  withstand  such  a  oombiuation  of 
military  talents :  after  twenty-seven  days  of  open  trenches, 
Charleroy  surrendered  to  the  arms  of  France* 

The  death  of  the  mareschal  duke  de  Luxemburg,  who  had 
so  greatly  distinguished  himself  at  the  head  of  the  armies  of 
France,  raised  the  drooping  spirits  of  the  confederates ;  and 
William  conceived  new  hopes  of  supporting  Spain  in  the 
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postessMii  •t  the  NetherlaBdft.    Tbe  reeovery  of  Hoy  and 
Diimude  was  the  earnest  of  more  splendid  saeeesses.    The 
important  eity  of  Nanar  was  regained  nearly  in  the  same 
manner  in  whieh  it  had  been  lost   Wiiiiamy  as  well  as  Lonis, 
invested  it  in  sight  of  an  army  superior  to  his  own*    It  was 
defended  by  Maresehal  Boufflers,  with  sixteen  thonsand  vet- 
eran troops ;  and  the  maresehal  duke  of  Yilleroy,  with  an 
army  of  a  hntfdred  thonsand  men,  was  eneamped  in  the  vu 
einity.    These  formidable  appearanees,  however,  eonld  not 
deter  the  English  monarch  from  the  enterprise.    He  poshed 
his  attacks  with  sueh  vigour,  that  the  town  was  obliged  to 
surrender  in  August  and  the  eitadel  in  September,  while 
Mnresehal  Yilleroy  never  advanced  to  its  relief.    Thus  Na- 
mur  was  again  brought  under  the  seeptre  of  Spain :  its  re- 
covery filled  the  court  of  Madrid  with  joy  and  exultation, 
and  covered  the  king  of  Bngland  with  glory. 

While  William  was  acquiring  military  fame  in  maintain. 

ing  the  balance  of  power  on  the  eontinent,  the  expenses  of 

the  war  oUigcd  the  parliament  of  Bngland  to  open  new  re- 

souroes  for  money.    A  land-tax  was  imposed  according  to  a 

valuation  given  in  by  the  several  counties.    Those  which 

were  the  most  loyal  or  thehest  cultivated  gav^  in  the  highest 

estimate,,  and  consequently  were  the  most  heavily  taxed ; 

and  the  diierent  degrees  of  subsequent  improvement,  in  dif-^ 

ferent  parts  of  the  kingdom,  have  rendered  the  burden  still 

more  unequal.    But  this  reign  is  particularly  distinguished 

hy  that  grand  financial  operation  the  ftinding  system,  whieh 

afforded  the  means  of  carrying  on  the  war  by  borrowing 

money  upon  parliamentary  securities,  forming  what  are  now 

called  the  public  funds.*  The  chief  projector  of  this  scheme 

is  said  to  have  been  Charles  Montague,  afterwards  earl  of 

Halifax.    His  principal  arguments  for  such  a  measure  were, 

that  it  would  oblige  the  monied  part  of  the  nation  to  support 

the  revolution,  and  that  the  weight  of  the  taxes,  necessary 

for  paying  the  interest,  would  aet  as  a  spar  to  industry.    A 

celebrated  writer,  however,  ascribes  this  new  financial  regu- 

*  About  the  nme  time  the  fimdinif  system  was  established  in  France. 
yi<lc  Hea  abre|;e  Chronologique  An.  1707. 
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latioii  not  to  a  view  of  strengilieiiiiig  the  gorernmeBt  bot  to 
cAqms  of  another  nature.  ^*  The  praetiee^^  eays  he,  ^  of 
^  eontraeting  national  debts,  arose  from  the  same  eanses  in 
^  Britain  and  in  all  the  other  opulent  eovntriesiif  Enrope-: 
^^  from  the  dissipation  and  eitravaganee  vhieh  are  the  osoal 
*<  effects  of  wealth  and  Iniary,  from  an  increase  of  aetivitj 
^  and  arahition,  prodocing  enterprises  of  greater  extent  than 
^^  the  ordinary  revenues  <of  the  state  are  capable  of  support- 
^'  ing,  and  above  all  from  the  facilitj  of  borrowing  oceasion- 
<<  ed  by  that  great  circulation  of  capital  which  is  the  natural 
^  consequence  of  trade  and  snannfaetures."*  But  to  what- 
ever causes  it  owes  Its  origin,  the  funding  system  is  a  finan- 
cial arrangement  unknown  to  the  celebrated  statesmen  of  an- 
4tqtiity,  and  an  excellent  mode  of  providing  for  the  extraor* 
dinary  expenses  cjf  government  without  oppressing  the  sub- 
ject f  In  the  commencement  of  this  reign,  another  important 
jTgnlation  took  place  in  the  management  of  the  public  reve- 
nue :  it  had  been  formerly  left  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the 
-sovereign ;  but  it  was  now  divided  into  two  distinct  ^parts,  of 
which  one  was  allotted  to  the  current  service  of  the  year,  and 
to  be  accounted  for  to  parliament:  the  other,  wfiich  is  called 
Aht  civil  list,  being  assigned  to  the  king  for  the  support  of 
•Jiis.'liouse  and  dignity,  was  left  entirely  at  his  disposal.  The 
•civil  ilist,  granted  to  William,  was<scven  hundred  thousand 
pounds,  and  that  of  his  successors  has  been  gradually  ang- 
^nented. 

.  While  this  monarch  had  to  contend  with  the  celebrated 
generals  of  Louis  XIY.  he  met  with  almost  as  much  opposi* 
tion  from  his  parliament  at  home  as  from  his  enemies  in  tho 
^eld. 

Although  William  had  accepted  the  crowm  under  aumerono 
Tcstvictions,  it  was  atill  his  desire  to  preserve,  as  far  as  possi- 
ble, the  prerogatives  of  a  sovereign.    Income  cases  he  seems 

•  MiUar'f  Hist.  View  Eng.  Go7.,3.  cfasp.  7. 

t  For  the  sdvsntiiget  of  the  iunding  Byitem«  and  the  nature  and  inflii* 
enoe  of  the  public  llebt«  see  the  author's  remarfca  in  his  Historical  and 
Geogcaplueal  View  of  the  World,  Loodon^  1810,  tqL  1.  cbq>.  4.  art. 
Tenue. 
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lo  baTe  been  infloeiieed  by  arbitrary  maxims.  It  wii«  not 
without  great  reluetanee  that  he  gave  his  assent  to  the  bill 
for  triennial  parliaments,  and  to  another  for  regulating  trials 
in  eases  of  treason.*  William^  however,  was  willing  to  ad- 
mit restraints  on  his  preirog^tive,  on  condition  of  being  sup* 
pHed  with  the  means  of  humbling  the  power  of  France.— 
The  sums  granted  him  for  this  purpose  were  enormous,  aniT 
the  nation  involved  itself  in  debts  which  it  has  never  since 
been  able  to  discbarge.  But  at  length  the  eyes  of  the  Eng- 
lish were  opened.  They  began  to  consider  the  interests  of 
the  nation  as  sacrificed  to  foreign  connexions,  and  complain- 
ed that  of  all  the  allied  powers  England  bore  the  greatest 
share  in  the  expenses  of  tbe  continental  war,  although. she 
li^ad  the  least  concern  in  its  issue.  The  murmurs  of  the  peo- 
ple at  length  obliged  William  to  accede  to  the 
'  treaty  of  Ryswick,  and  thus  to  terminate  a  war  in 
which  England  had  engaged  without  interest,  and  flrom  which 
sbe  derived  no  advantage.  In  the  <  general  pacification  the 
k  French  monarch  acknowledged  the  title. of  William;  and 

this  was  the  only  compensation  that  England  received  for  so 
vast  an  expenditai^e  of  blood  and  of  treasure.! 

Oh  the  conclusion  6f  the  war,  the  parliament  voted  thaU  all 
tbe  forces,  except  seven  thousand  men,  should  be  immediately 
disbanded  $  and  that  those  retained  should  be  natural  bora 
English  subjects.  This  was  a  great  mortification  to. the 
king,  who  had  always  been  partial  to  foreigners,  but  now 
•aw  himself  compelled  to  dismiss  his  favourite  Dutch  gjuards. 
His  discontent  was  so  great  that  he  is  said  to  have  conceived 
the  design  of  abdicating  the  throne ;  but  his  ministers  divert- 
ed him  from  bis  resolution.  His  constant  altercations  with 
the  parliament  caused  him  to  regard  England  as  a  place  of 

*  By  this  act  the  accused  was  allowed  a  copy  of  his  indicUnent,  and  a 
list  of  the  names  of  his  jniy,  two  days  be&re  his  trial,  together  with  couo- 
■d  to  plead  in  his  defence ;  and  it  was  also  provided  that  no  person  sixnild 
he  in^cted  but  on  the  oaths  of  two  creditable  witnesses. 

f  Mary,  Wilfiam's  queen,  died  of  the  small  pox  on  the  38th  December, 
IGM,  in  the  thirty^hird  year  of  her  age ;  but  the  sovereignty  coatiaued 
inhis  lienon  according  to  the  original  stipulation* 
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•Bxietj  and  l&bonr ;  and  he  vied  t«  retire  to  his  villa  at  Lm^ 
fa  Hellaad,  whenever  lie  had  leisure  to  indulge  himself  in 
pleasure  or  tranqnillitj. 

While  William  experienced  those  mortifieatioos,  the  politi- 
mI  sitaation  of  Borope  attracted  his  attention.  The  health 
•f  his  ealholie  majestj  Charles  II.  had  long  been  deelining, 
and  his  dtssolotion  was  hourly  ezpeeted.  In  order,  therefore, 
to  prevent  the  whole  Spanish  monarehy  from  being  united  to 
that  of  Franee,  William  eoneluded,  with  Louis  XIV.  the  fa- 
moas  partition  treaty,  by  which  the  dominions  of  Spain  were 
to  be  divided  between  the  two  houses  of  Austria  and  Bour- 
bon, both  of  whom  had  almost  equal  pretensions  to  the  crown 
of  that  kingdom.  This  treaty,  however,  was  considered  by 
the  parliament  as  eitremely  impolitic;  and  some  of  the  min- 
isters, to  whose  advice  it  was  ascribed,  were  impeached,  but 
afterwards  acquitted. 

The  partition  treaty  soon  appeared  to  be  only  a  political 
maacenvre,  by  which  Louis  XIY.  hoped  to  remove  the  sus- 
picions of  those  who  were  able  to  oppose  the  pretensions  of 
his  fkmily.    As  soon  as  the  death  of  Charles  II. 
A.  U.  iroa  ^^^  piftee,  a  testament  was  produced  by  cardinal 

Porto  Carero,  in  which  his  catholic  majesty  had  nominated 
the  duke  of  Anjou,  grandson  of  the  French  monarch,  sole  ' 
heir  to  the  crown  of  Spain.  Louis  was  prepared  for  the 
event :  his  armies  were  ready  to  support  the  claim  of  his 
grandson  and  the  testament  of  Charies ;  and  the  duke  of 
Anjou  was  proclaimed  king  of  Spain  at  Madrid  by  the  title 
of  Philip  y.  The  Emperor  Leopold  was  surprised  and 
•onfoanded  at  a  transaction  so  contrary  to  his  expectation  t, 
hat  his  recent  wars  with  France  and  the  Ottoman  Porte  had 
exhausted  his  resources.  His  weakness,  therefore,  confined 
him  to  ineiFectual  remonstrances,  and  while  he  presented  me- 
morials and  published  manifestos,  complaining  of  the  injus- 
tice done  to  the  house  of  Austria,  that  of  Bourbon  was  seat- 
ed on  the  throne  of  Spain. 

It  is  easy  to  conceive  that  the  neighbouring  powers  were 
alarmed  at  this  increased  greatness  of  the  house  of  Bourbon, 
which  now  threatened  Europe  with  chains.    Of  these  the 
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principal  was  the  kins  of  EoglaBd,  vhose  mortifieation,  ok 
seeing  his  favourite  project  everthrown,  was  so  great,  tliaty 
bad  he  been  able  to  follow  his  own  inclination,  he  woald  in- 
mediately  have  eommeneed  hostilities  witJb  Franee.     Bat 
though  secure  of  the  attachment  of  the  Duteh,  he  was  ret- 
garded  with  jealoasy  by  the  English '  parliameiK  9  and  ha 
found  the  people  extremely  averse  to  inerease  their  debt  anl 
saerifiee  their  commeree  by  engaging  in  a  new  war,  the  oh* 
jects  of  which  they  considered  as  of  little  impartanee  to  their 
own  interests.    The  title  of  Philip  Y.  was,  therefore,  formaU j 
acknowledged  by  Engtatid,  Holland,  Bavaria,  and  Portngal. 
Leopold,  seeing  himself  without  allies,  appeared  far  some 
time  undecided  in  regard  to  the  part  he  shoold  aet ;  hat  a 
new  proof  of  the  etieroaehing  spirit  of  Louis  XIV.  determin- 
ed his  conduct    That  monarch  having  prevailed  on  the  dnke 
irf  Mantua  to  admit  a  French  garrison  into  his  capital,  tha 
emperor  resolved  to  assert  by  the  sword  the  freedom  of  Italy* 
His  general,  the  celebrated  prinee  Eugene,  entered  that  eoan* 
try  with  a  formidable  army,  and  gained  a  complete  victory 
ever  the  French  on  the  banks  of  the  Oglio.    The  sticcessea 
ef  the  imperialists  raised  the  spirits  of  the  Austrian  factioft 
in  Spain ;  and  the  emperor  began  to  conceive  some  hopes  of 
liurling  Philip  Y .  from  his  throne.    The  presQmptiott  and  in* 
Yineerity  of  Louis  matured  the  projects  of  Leopold.    While 
the  flames  of  war  were  kindled  in  Italy,  James,  the  abdicated 
monarch  of  England,  departed  this  life  at  St.  Qermains; 
and  the  French  king,  although  he  had,  by  the  treaty  of  Rys* 
wick,  acknowledged  the  title  of  William,  proclaimed  the  son 
of  the  deceased  prince  by  the  name  of  James  III.    The  en- 
mity of  William  was  stimulated  by  this  impolitic  insult;  and 
the  English,  who  had  hitherto  regarded  a  war  with  atersion. 
Joining  in  the  indignation  of  their  sovereign,  proftssed  their 
readiness  to  rally  round  his  standard.    William  seized  the 
moment  of  national  enthusiasm.    A  triple  alliance,  the  ob« 
ject  of  which  was  to  place  the  archdtike  Charles  of  Austrfa 
on  the  throne  of  Spain,  was  secretly  concerted  between  the 
courts  of  London,  Yietma,  and  the  Hagne,  and  preparations  fiir 
war  were  immediately  commenced  in  England  and  Holland. 
But  William,  who  had  first  planned  and  afterwards  vigor* 
TOL.  II,  lil 
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V  mmaij  pimiioled  tbe  grand  alliance,  wu  oot  permitted  to  see* 
He  effeets*  His  eoBstituiioa  was  naturally  feeble,  and  it  was 
alfltfist  worn  out  by  a  life  of  eontinnal  action  and  eare.  A 
iUl  from  his  horse  aceelerikted  the  progress  of  deeUne.  His 
4follar  bone  was  fraetnred,  and  to  his  feeble  frame  the  aeei« 
^nt  proved  fatal.  He  expired  in  the  fifty-second  year  Af 
kis  age  and  the  foiirteelith  of  hb  reign. 

The  character  of  William  HI.  is  marked  with  an  onifor* 
wty  which  renders  it  easy  to  deseribe.  His  person  and  con- 
otitntion  were  feeble,  his  appearance  was  plain,  and  his 
Bianaers'wen  unpolished :  his  whole  deportment  was  grave, 
f^en,>and  reserved :  he  never  shewed  any  animation,  ex- 
•ept  in  tbe  field  of  battle.  The  camp,  indeed,  was  his 
element :  ail  his  delight  was  in  reviewing  his  troops,  in  dic- 
tating to  generals,  and  in  planning  the  operations  of  a  cam* 
paign.  He  was  unquestionably  one  of  the  greatest  comman- 
ders of  his  age.  During  almost  the  whole  of  his  military 
aareer,  his  lat  was  to  contend  with  generals  of  consummate 
aonrage  and  skill,  and  with  armies  both  powerful  in  num- 
jhert,  and  perfect  in  discipline ;  so  that  he  was  seldom  victo- 
srious ;  but  he  was  never  discouraged  by  defeat,  and  amidst 
ill  snecess  he  still  appeared  formidable.  By  some  he  baa 
been  considered  as  an  able  statesman  $  but  he  understood  for^ 
tign  polities  much  better  than  internal  government.  He  con* 
anlted  the  general  interests  of  Europe  more  than  those  of  his 
own  kingdom ;  and  the  blood  and  the  treasures  of  England 
ware  profusely  lavished  during  his  administration. 

The  accession  of  William  III.  however,  is  distinguished 
in  English  history  as  the  epoch  of  freedom.  But  the  revo- 
lution, and  all  its  beneficial  consequences,  which  give  a  pecu- 
liar importance  and  lustre  to  his  reign,  are  to'  be  ascribed  to 
die  parliament  which  placed  him  on  the  throne.  Any  other 
prince,  in  similar  circumstances,  might  have  done  all  that 
William  performed  in  that  affair ;  and  few  of  those  measurea 
which  originated  with  himself  were  of  any  great  benefit  to 
England.  Arts,  sciences,  literature,  and  eommercer,  continu- 
ed to  flourish  during  his  reign  ;  but  not  through  his  patron- 
age. The  art  of  war  was  that  alone  ^ieh  he'  studied  and 
held  in  esteem,  and  the  balance  of  power  in  Europe  waa*  the 
raly  object  which  ho  regarded  as  worthy  of  attention  • 
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.  Ahkb,  Uie  teeond  dangbter  of  king  James,  by  hi*  firyt  wif«» 
Ann  Hyde,  daughter  of  the  earl  of  Clarendon^  aseended  the 
throne  in  the  thirty-eighth  year  of  her  age»  The  death  of 
.William  had  filled  hiB  allies  with  eonstemation ;  but  Anne 
immediately  dispatched  the  earl  of  Marlboroogh  to  assuni 
the  emperor  and  the  states  general  of  her  resolution  to  adopt 
the  plans  and  fulfil  the  engagements  of  her  predecessor.  Tho 
eonduet  of  Louis  XIY.  in  proelaiming  her  brother,  in* 
4eed  scarcely  left  her  any  other  altematirc  $  and  her  resoln* 
lion  was  confirmed  by  the  counsels  of  the  countess  of  Marl* 
horongh)  a  woman  of  a  masculine  spirit,  and  possessing  ex* 
traordinary  talents  for  intrigue.  That  lady  advised  a  vig- 
orous exertion  of  the  English  power  against  France,  and  had 
already  marked  out  the  earl,  her  husband,  for  conducting  all 
the  operations  both  in  the  cabinet  and  the  field.  Never,  ia<^ 
^eed,  was  there  a  man  better  qualified  both  for  debate  and 
action ;  a  consummate  general  and  a  skillful  politician,  ho 
was  calculated  equally  for  camps  and  for  courts,  and  became 
the  most  formidable  enemy  to  France  that  England  had  pro* 
duced  since  the  tinges  of  Cressey  and  Agincourt^ 

Marlborough  being  appointed  to  the  command  of  the  Eag* 
lish  army  in  the  Netherlands,  the  confederate*  declared  him 
generalissimo  of  all  their  forces.  In  the  first  campaign  ha 
displayed  that  military  skill  which  he  had  acquired  under 
the  celebrated  mareschal  Tnrenne.*    He  compelled  the  duka 

*  The  celebrated  John  Churchill,  duke  of  Marlhotough,  bad  learned 
the  art  of  war  under  mareschal  Turenne*  having  been  a  volunteer  in  his 
army,  where  he  was  called  the  handsome  Cngtishman.  Tuvenne  pm^ 
dieted  bis  fiiUnt  greatnen* 
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• 

•f  Baigasdy  aad  maresehal  Boufllen  to  evMOAte  6ndder« 
land  and  retire  into  Brabant,  while  he  made  himself  master  of 
Veaio,  Rnremoadey  and  Liege.  At  the  elose  of  the  campaigin 
be  retomed  to  London,  where  he  reeeired  the  thanks  of  th* 
House  of  Commons,  and  was  created  a  dnke  by  the  queen. 

Earope  was  now  inyolred  in  a  war  so  complex  and  exten- 
siTe,  that  the  operations  of  each  campaign  would  afford  roat- 
fer  for  a  rolnmne  of  history.  Amidst  soeh  a  profosion  of 
materials,  it  must  suffice  to  exhibit  a  general  picture,  by  des« 
eribing  the  most  important  events,  and  omitting  minnte  par- 
tienlars*  In  this  war,  England,  though  least  concerned  in 
its  issue,  was  made  to  bear  a  principal  part ;  and  the  succes- 
ses of  one  campaign  stimulated  the  nation  to  aim  at  new  tri- 
nmphs.  The  public  expectation  was  not  disappointed.  Marl- 
borough returned  to  the  continent,  and  began  the  campaign 
with  the  capture  of  Bonne.  He  then  retook  Hny  and  Lim- 
burg,  and  made  himself  muter  of  the  Lower  Rhine,  but 
on  the  banks  of  the  Danube  the  French  were  victorious.  In 
the  plains  of  Hochstet,  mareschal  Yiilars  and  the  elector  of 
Bavaria,  defeated  the  imperialists,  who  lost  in  killed,  wound- 
ed, and  prisoners,  seven  thousand  men,  with  their  cannon  and 
baggage.  A  second  victory  gained  by  the  mareschal  Tal* 
lard  over  the  prince  of  Hesse,  seemed  to  assure  the  ascenden- 
cy of  the  French  arms :  the  road  to  Vienna  was  laid  open  | 
and  the  armies  of  France  threatened  the  imperial  eapital. 

The  danger  of  the  emperor  summoned  Marlborough  into 
the  heart  of  Germany.  By  rapid  marches  he  traversed  ex- 
tensive countries,  and  arrived  on  the  banks  of  the  Danube- 
Having  defeated  a  body  of  Bavarians*  posted  at  Schellenburg, 
near  Donav^,  to  oppose  his  progress,  he  passed  the  Danube, 
and  was  joined  by  prince  Eugene,  a  general  bred  up  in  camps, 
iuid  equal  to  Marlborough  in  skill  as  well  as  in  courage. 
Their  combined  armies  amounted  to  fifty-five  thousand  men^ 
troops  that  had  been  accustomed  to  conquer,  and  had  often 
icien  the  Turks  and  the  French  fly  before  them.  Mareschal 
Tallard,  who  commanded  the  French,  was  active  and  pene- 

*  The  Bavsriins  lost  6000  msn  with  15  pieces  of  cannon.  Smollet, 
%  p.  S?* 
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Irftluig :  ke  liad  risen  by  mmt  alone,  and  liad  established 
his  Ume  by  his  former  yictories.  Tallard  had  formed  a 
jnnition  with  the  elector  of  Bavaria ;  and  their  army  eon* 
sisted  of  sixty  thousand  Teterans,  eommanded  by  two  generals 
of  distinguished  repntation.  Such  were  the  eommanders,  and 
sneh  were  the  troops  wha  eontended  on  the  pljiins  of  Hoch- 
stet.  The  battle  whieh  was  there  fought,  whether  we  eon- 
sider  the  talents  of  the  generals,  or  the  number  and  disci- 
pline of  the  troops,  was  one  of  the  most  remarkable  of  the 
last  century. 

"^  The  French  were  posted  on  an  eminence :  their  right  was 
eoTcred  by  the  Danube  and  the  village  of  Blenheim :  an« 
t»ther  village  protected  their  left;  and,  in  the  front  of  their 
army,  ran  a  rivulet,  the  banks  of  whieh  were  steep,  and  the 
bottom  was  marshy.    Notwithstanding  their  advantageous 
position,  Marlborough  and  Eugene  resolved  on  the  attack. 
fiaving  passed  the  rivulet,  Marlborough  attacked  the  right 
of  the  French,  and  prince  Eugene  the  left.    Tallard  having 
drawn  too  many  of  his  troops  fh>m  thamain  body  to  strength- 
en the  wings,  had  the  mortification  of  seeing  the  centre  of  his 
army  pierced  by  the  allies,  and  the  Freneh  separated  firom 
the  Bavarians.    In  this  extremity  mareschal  Tallard  made 
the  most  vigorous  efforts  to  restore  the  communication.    He 
flew  to  rally  some  squadrons  $  but  having  the  misfortune  of 
being  extremely  shortsighted,  he  mistook  a  body  of  the  ene- 
Aue.  13,  ™7  ^9^  ^^*  ^^^  troops,  and  was  made  prisoner.    la 
A.D.  1704'  the  mean  while,  both  the  wings  being  thrown  in* 
to    confusion,   the  officers  lost  their  authority,  and  thero 
being  no  general  to  direct  a  retreat,  the  consternation  of 
the  French  was  such  that  the  route  became  general,  and 
numbers  in  attempting  to  fly  from  the  ensanguined  field,  pre- 
cipitated themselves  into  the  Danube.    A  body  of  thirteen 
thousand  men,  whom  Tallard  had  posted  in  the  village  of 
Blenheim,  were  surrounded  by  the  allies,  and  obliged  to  sur- 
render themselves  prisoned.      Seldom  has  a  victory  been 
more  complete.  Twelve  thousand  of  the  French  and  Bavari- 
ans fell  on  the  field  of  battle,  or  were  drowned  in  the  Dan- 
ube, and  thirteen  thousand^  with  their  general,  were  made 
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f  ritonen.*  Tke  lots  of  the  ftUiei  aawmited  t»  itliMt  €▼• 
ihooiand  five  haadrcd  killed,  end  eight  theaeeod  weeeded 
ead  teken.  This  imperUuit  Tieterj  reliered  the  emperor 
froB  his  fears,  ead  pot  him  in  possessioB  of  all  the  Bavariaii 
•demiaioBs. 

.  The  dake  of  Mariboroagfa,  after  this  spkodid  aetioD,  re> 
tamed  to  Le&doa,  where  he  was  reeeiTod  as  a  hero,  the  sup- 
port and  the  glory  of  the  natioii.  The  fueea,  the  parliameat, 
«id  the  people,  were  ready  to  seoond  all  his  desigas.  The 
jnanor  of  Woodstoek  was  conferred  on  him  as  a  reward  for 
bis  services;  and  the  magnifieeat  palaee  of  Blenheim  wao 
-erected  in  order  to  eommemorate  his  Tietorj. 

Beyond  the  Pyrenees,  as  well  as  on  the  banks  of  the  Da* 
nabe,  the  confederate  arms  were  saoeessfol.    Spain  was  the 
great  object  of  contest,  and  one  of  the  chief  theatres  of  the 
war.  The  arehdnke  Charles  claimed  the  crown  of  that  king* 
^om.    After  visiting  the  Hague  and  London,  where  he  wan 
formally  recognized  king  of  Spain,  he  proceeded  onder  the 
4!seort  of  an  English  fleet  to  Lisbon,  the  king  of  Portngal 
having  embraced  his  party,  and  joined  the  grand  alliance 
..against  the  house  of  Bourbon.    The  fleet  had  carried  out  a 
4»ody  of  four  thousand  English  troops,  commanded  by  the 
-prince  of  Hesse  D^Armstadt,  who  proceeded  to  the  Mediter- 
ranean in  the  design  of  surprising  Barcelona,  but  was  pre- 
f  vented  by  the  prudence  and  vigilance  of  the  governor.    The 
^eet  then  steered  its  course  back  to  GKbraheri  and  that  for- 
4ress,  whifth  had  been  hitherto  deemed  impregnable,  surren-- 
dered  after  a  feeble  opposition.    From  the  situation  of  the 
place,  a  small  number  of  troops  might  defend  it  against  the 
most  formidable  amues,  and  this  consideration  had  lulled  the 
garrison  into  a  fatal  security.    While  they  neglected  those 
.  duties  which  they  regarded  .as  superfluous,  they  were  aston- 
ished at  the  daring  intrepidity  of  a  few  English  sailors, 
who,  landing  itword  in  hand,  stormed  mmA  took  a  redoubt 

*  The  French  and  Bavarisns  slao  lost  KKXpieces  of  csnnoii,  171  standi 
mrds«and  a  vast  quantity  of  baggage,  with  fifteen  baneU,  and  ei^  casks 
full  of  silver.    SmoUet,  2.  p.  2& 


^etH-een  the  mole  and  tke  town.  The  governor  imraedialely 
•arrendered  by  eapitolation ;  and  the  prinee  of  Hesse,  on  en* 
tering  the  plaee,  was  amazed  at  the  sueeess  of  so  desperate 
an  enterprise.*  From  that  period  the  important  fortress  of 
Oibralter,  whieh  secures  to  its  possessor  the  entrance  of  the 
Mediterranean,  has  remained  an  appendage  to  the  erown  of 
Great  Britain. 

Soon  after  thio  conquest,  the  confederate  fleet  attacked 
that  of  France,  whieh  consisted  of  above  fifty  ships  of  wan 
After  an  obstinate  contest,  and  equal  loss  on  both  sides,  the 
French  retired,  and  eonld  not  be  brouj^t  a  second  time  to^ 
action.  In  the  mean  while,  Pliilip  resolved  to  make  an 
jCflfort  for  the  recovery  of  Oibralter;  hot  part  of  his  fleet 
being  dispersed  by  a  storm,  and  another  part  captured  by  the 
confederates,  he  was  obliged  to  abandon  the  hopeless  enter- 
prise. The  confederates  had  now  completed  their 
•A.  D.  1705  prepnyiiiioiif  for  the  invasion  of  Spain.  The  Por- 
tuguese entered  Estremadura,  and  reduced  several  strong^ 
places.  At  the  same  time,  the  archduke,  accompanied  by 
the  prinee  of  Hesse  D'Armstadt  and  the  earl  of  Peterborough,, 
embarked  with  twelve  thousand  troop»  on  board  the  combined 
fleets  of  England  and  Holland,  at  Lisbon.  Proceeding  to  the* 
Mediterranean,  they  formed  the  siege  of  Barcelona  by  land^ 
and  by  sea;  and  the  prince  of  Hesse  D'Armstadt  being- 
killed  at  the  attack  of  the  fbrt  of  Montjoy,  tho»  undividedT 
command  devolved  on  the  earl  of  Peterborough,  a  man  of 
romantic  bravery  and  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  charac-- 
fers  of  the  age.  He  pushed  the  siege  with  such  vigour,^  that 
the  town  waji  obliged  to  surrender.  But  while  the  governor- 
was  adjusting  with  the  English  general  the  articles  of  capit- 
ulation, the  German*  and  Catalans  burst  into  the  town,  and 
began  to  plunder  the  honftes  of  the  opulent  inhabitants*! 
The  governor  thougiit  himtelf  betrayed,  and  complained  of* 
the  treachery.    But  the  earl  of  Peterborough  assured  him 

*  SmoUet  nys  that  Gibratter  might  have  been  defended  by  fitly  meir 
against  a  nomerous  army.    2.  p.  36. 

t  Srooliet  omits  this  atory,  which  is  rebited  on  the  authority  of  Vbl- 
tadrei  who  does  not  mentioQ  the  source  of  his  infonBationk 
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that  these  were  the  troops  who  had  been  under  the  prinee  of 
Hesse  D'Armstadt,  representing  to  him,  at  the  same  time, 
that  the  only  expedient  to  save  the  citjr  from  destruction,  was 
to  permit  him  to  enter  with  his  English  troops,  and  promis- 
ing that  after  the  public  tranqnillitj  should  be  restored,  he 
would  return,  and  sign  the  capitulation.  The  goTemor^ 
•eeing  no  other  alternative,  consented  to  the  proposal.  Pe- 
terborough being  admitted,  rushed  among  the  plunderers, 
drove  them  from  their  prey,  obliged  them  to  restore  the  booty 
which  they  had  already  seized,  and  having  quelled  the  tu- 
mult, returned  to  the  gate,  and  signed  the  eapitulation.  This 
honourable  action  of  the  English  general  commanded  the 
highest  applause  of  the  Spaniards ;  while  their  just  indig- 
nation was  excited  against  their  own  countrymen,  who  had 
been  the  foremost  in  the  pillage. 

The  following  year  was  a  continuation  of  sue- 
A.  D.  1706.  ^^g  ^Q  ^y^^  p^^  ^f  ^^^  ^1,.^^     pi^.|.^  j^^^  obUged 

the  archduke  Charles  to  shut  himself  up  in  Barcelona,  and 
had  closely  besieged  that  place,  hoping,  by  its  capture,  to 
■sake  himself  master  of  the  person  of  his  rival.  But  the 
combined  fleets  of  England  and  Holland  advancing  to  its  re- 
lief, the  French  squadron,  which  blockaded  the  harbour,  was 
4>bli§ed  to  retire,  and  Philip  was  reluetantly  compelled  to  re- 
linquish the  prey  which  he  had  considered  as  within  his 
grasp.  His  retreat  was  conducted  with  precipitate  confu- 
sion; and  the  sick  and  wounded  were  abandoned  to  the 
merey  of  the  earl  of  Peterborough.  Having  left  the  rem- 
nant of  the  army  to  the  conduct  of  marescbul  Tesse,  he 
traversed  Navarre  with  a  slender  reiiuue,  and  at  length 
reached  Madrid. 

Philip,  however,  was  not  long  allowed  to  repose  in  his  cap- 
ital. The  combined  armies  of  Portugal  and  England,  com- 
manded by  the  marquis  de  las  Minos  and  the  earl  of  Oal- 
way,  had  reduced  Ciudad  Rodrigo  and  Salamanea,  and  were 
rapidly  advancing  towards  Madrid ;  while  the  duke  of  Ber- 
wick, one  of  the  ablest  of  the  French  generals,  was  obliged 
to  retreat  before  the  invaders.  Philip,  on  being  informed  of 
their  approach,  abandoned  his  capital  and  retired  to  Burgos. 
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A  few  days  after  bis  departure,  tbe  English  aad  Portagnese 
CDtered  Madrid,  and  proeiaimed  the  arehduke  bj  the  title  of 
Charles  III.  king  of  Spain  and  the  Indies« 

In  other  quarters  the  allies  were  eqvally  soeeessfuL  In 
Italy  prinee  Eugene,  and  the  duke  of  Savoy,  supported,  in 
several  bloody  eonfliets,  the  glory  of  the  Austrian  arms 
against  the  most  skilful  and  enterprising  generals  of  Franee* 
During  the  eampaign  of  1705,  the  allies  performed  nothing 
of  importance  in  the  Netherlands.  The  timid  eaution  of  the 
states-general  eounteraeted  the  ardour  of  Marlbo^ngh,  and 
j^revented  him  from  attempting  any  great  enterprise.  This 
eonduet  of  the  states  was  highly  resented  in  England,  and 
excited  a  suspicion  that  the  only  aim  of  the  Dutch  was  to 
protract  the  war,  and  to  bear  as  small  a  share  as  possible  of 
its  burden. 

The  time,  however,  arrived  when  the  military 
'  genius  of  Marlborough  was  again  to  shine  forth  in 

its  meridian  splendour.  He  had  early  opened  the  earapaigOy 
and  brought  into  the  field  an  army  of  eighty  thous^d  men. 
His  opponent,  mareschal  Yilleroy,  commanded  an  army  near- 
ly equal  in  numbers,  and  not  inferior  in  courage  and  discipline. 
But,  at  the  village  of  Ramilies,  the  French  were  vanquished 
by  the  injudicious  disposition  of  their  own,  and  the  consum- 
mate skill  of  the  English  general.  Villehiy's  rijght  was 
flanked  by  the  river  Mehaigne ;  his  left  was  posted  behind  a 
marsh  $  and  the  village  of  Ramilies  was  in  his  centre.  Ac- 
cording to  this  disposition  of  the  French  general,  Marlbor- 
ough planned  his  operations.  Perceiving  that  the  enemy's 
left  could  not  pass  over  the  marsh  to  attack  him  without 
great  disadvantage,  he  weakened  his  force  in  that  quarter^ 
and  pressed,  wiih  superior  numbers,  on  their  centre,  which 
being  obliged  to  give  way,  the  route  beeame  general.— 
OnWhitson  '^  ^^^  battle  and  the  pursuit  about  eight  thousand 
Monday,    of  the  French  were  killed  and  wounded,  and  six 

A    TJ    1706 

'  '  thousand  made  prisoners.    A  hundred  pieces  of 

cannon,  and   a  hundred  and  twenty  standards,  were  the 
splendid  trophies  of  the  victors.*    The  importance  of  this 

*  The  French  lost  all  their  artillery  and  baggage.    The  ton  of  t&e  4- 
did  not  exceed  three  tbousand  men.    Smollet,  3.  p.  84  and  9$. 
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▼ietorj  wa^  soon  Tisible  in  its  eonsequeneef .  Loavain,  tini-' 
sek)  Antwerp,  nnd  Ghent,  opened  their  gates  to  the  eonquer^ 
ors.  Ostend,  whieh  had,  daring  three  years,  resisted  the 
arms  of  Philip  BQ.  was  taken  in  ten  days  by  Mariboroagh, 
Menin,  though  fortified  by  the  most  perfeet  rules  of  art,  and 
-defended  by  a  garrison  of  six  thonsand  men,  surrendered  ia 
iix  weeks  $  and  before  the  end  of  the  eampaign,  Ath  and 
•Dendermonde  were  added  to  the  conquests  of  the  alfies.— - 
The  Freneh  troops  were  totally  dispirited,  and  Paris  wais 
filled  with  consternation. 

The  ensuing  eampaign,  howevef,  gaye  an  mi- 
A.D  1707.  expected  turn  to  the  state  of  affairs  in  Spain, 
Inhere  the  skill  and  address  of  the  duke  of  Berwick  obviated 
levery  difficulty  and  improved  every  advantage.  The  alliei 
had  besieged  Viliuna,  and  the  duke  marched  to  its  relief. 
The  marquis  de  las  Minos  and  the  earl  of  Oalway,  being 
apprized  of  his  movement,  advanced  against  him  with  the 
combined  forces  of  Portugal  and  England;  and,  in  the 
plains  of  Almanza,  an  action  took  plaee,  which  may  be 
considered  as  decisive  of  the  fate  of  Spain.  The  conflict 
April  14,  ^^  extremely  obstinate  and  sanguinary;  but  4 
A.  D.  1707<  furious  charge  made  by  the  Spanish  cavalry  de- 
cided the  fate  of  the  day.  Of  the  English  and  Portuguese 
five  thousand  were  killed  and  about  ten  thousand  made  pris- 
oners :*  all  thtit  artillery,  most  of  their  baggage,  and  a  hun- 
dred and  twenty  standards  tbll  into  the  hands  of  the  victors ; 
and  the  earl  of  Oalway,  dangeroftsly  wounded,  escaped  with 
difficulty  trom  the  pursuit-f  The  effects  df  the  battle  of 
Almanza  were  not  less  important  to  Philip  than  those  of  the 
victories  of  Blenheim  atdl  Ramillies  had  been  to  the  allies. 
-The  duke  of  Orleans  did  not  neglect  the  opportunity  procur- 
ed by  the  abilities  and  fortune  of  Berwick.  He  reduced  the 
city  and  the  ithole  kingdom  of  Valencia;  and  having  carried 
Saragossa,  obliged  the  Arragonese  to  submit  to  the  sceptre  of 

.  •  The  duke  of  Berwick  lost  about  2000  men.    Smollet,  2»  p.  117. 

t  The  nuuquis  de  las  Minos,  the  Portuguese  general*  wss  run  through 
,  tbe  anp»  and  saw  bis  concubine,  who  fought  in  the  habit  of  an  Amason, 
k&Ued  by  his  side.    SmoUet,2.p.ll7. 
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Philip.  BqI  while  the  dake  of  Orleans  pursued  his  trium- 
phant career  in  Spain,  that  celebrated  eommander,  prince 
Eugene,  had  sabjccted  almost  all  Italy,  and,  in  conjunction 
vith  the  dnke  of  SaToj,  had  carried  his  rictorious  arms  into 
Fn^ce.  These  two  {{enerals,  having  forced  a  passage  over 
the  river  Yar,  advanced  along  the  coast  of  Provence,  and 
laid  siege  to  Toulon ;  but  alter  an  ineffectual  bombardment 
of  the  town,  they  found  themselves  obliged  to  reliuquish  the 
enterprise. 

The  next  campaign  opened  with  the  fairtsst 

prospects  of  success  to  the  house  of  Boprbon^  In 
Flanders,  the  forces  of  France,  commanded  by  the  dukf^  of 
Yendosme,  were  animated  by  the  presence  of  the  duke  of 
Burgundy,  the  eldest  son  of  the  Dauphin.  The  iubabitants 
of  Ghent,  being  gained  by  Louis,  received  the  French  troops, 
who  also  took  possession  of  Bruges  and  Plassendal.  But 
prinee  Eugene  was  recalled  fh>m  Italy  to  command  the  Aus« 
Irian  forces  in  the  Netherlands,  and  his  junction  with  Marl* 
borough  defeated  all  the  hopes  of  the  enemy.  An  obstinate 
and  bloody  engagement  took  place  at  Ondenarde  :*  the  ad« 
vantage  was  on  the  side  of  the  allies :  the  French  retired,  in 
the  night  towards  Ghent  Eugene  and  Marlborough  soon 
idter  laid  siege  to  Lisle.  That  strong  and  important  city 
being  fortified  by  the  consunimate  skill  of  Yauban,  and  de- 
fended  by  mareschal  Boufflers  with  a  numerous  garrison, 
anstained  a  vigorous  siege  for  the  space  of  nearly  four 
months,  but  at  length  was  obliged  to  capitulate.!  The  con- 
federate generals  then  obliged  the  elector  of  Bavaria  to  raise 
the  siege  of  Brussels,  and  compelled  the  city  of  Ghent  to 
surrender  to  their  arms.  But  in  Spain  the  aJlies  were  not 
^uallv  successful.    The  dnke  of  Orleans  and  the  other 

^  The  French  bsd  3000  killed^  and  7000  taken  prisoners.    The  loss  of 
the  aUies  was  about  2000.    SmoUet,  2.  p.  145. 

^  The  trenches  were  opened  before  lisle  on  the  22d  August,  1708 :  the 
city  surrendered  on  the  33d  October,  and  the  citadel  on  the  8th  of  De- 
cember. Marshal  Boufflers  was  nused  to  the  dignity  of  a  peerof  Fhuice, 
exclusive  of  other  honours  and  rewards,  for  his  gallant  resistance*  M.  Ls' 
Presid  Henaidt.  Ab.Ghron,  An.  1708, 
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Freneh  eommanden  reduced  sereral  strong  places,  particM* 
larlj  Tortosa  and  Alicant. 

France  was  now  riedoeed  to  a  deplorable  eondi- 
A.  D.  iro9.  ^.^^     Yhe  capture  of  Lisle  bj  the  allies  had  laid 
the  road  open  to  the  gates  of  Paris ;  and  Louis  XIY.  who 
•nlj  a  few  years  before  had  carried  his  victorious  arms  to 
the  Danube,  the  Po,  and  the  Tagus,  now  began  to  doubt  the 
•eenrity  of  his  capital.    The  unusual  severity  of  the  winter 
throughout  France,  completed  the  despair  of  the  nation.—* 
The  fruits  of  the  earth  were  cut  off,  and  the  prospect  of 
fknine  was  added  to  the  calamities  of  war.    Accustomed  to 
prosperity,  Lonu  reluctantly  bowed  beneath  the  strokes  of 
adverse  fortune ;  anA  seeing  himself  on  the  point  of  being 
overwhelmed  by  the  multitudinous  mass  of  his  enemies,  ho 
inslmeted  M.  dc  Torcy,  his  minister,  to  open  at  the  Hague  a 
BCgociation  for  peace.  He  offered  to  yield  the  whole  Spanish 
monarchy  to  the  house  of  Austria,  to  cede  to  the  emperor  hio 
conquests  on  the  Upper  Rhine,  to  establish  a  sufficient  bar- 
rier to  Holland,  to  acknowledge  the  title  of  queen  Anne  to 
the  crown  of  Great  Britain,  and  to  remove  the  Pretender 
ftom  France.    But  the  war  factions  prevailed  at  London, 
the  Hague,  and  Vienna.    Mariborough  and  Eugene,  who 
oonducted  the  armies  of  England  and  the  empire,  also  dB- 
reeted  their  councils.    Their  brilliant  successes  procured 
them  an  accumulation  of  honours   and  emoluments  $  and 
those  who  derive  so  many  advantages  from  war,  can  scarcely 
be  expected  to  be  advocates  for  peace.    Their  influence  pre- 
dominated at  the  Hague,  as  well  as  at  London  and  Vienna, 
the  pensionary,  Heinsius,  and  other  leading  men  of  the  Dutch 
republic  having  the  same  interests  and  views.    The  pro- 
posals of  Louis  were  therefore  rejected  ^  but  he  gained  one 
important  point :  the  French  nation  was  convinced  that  the 
continuation  of  a  war,  which  exhausted  and  desolated  Eu- 
rope, was  owing  to  the  unparalleled  obstinacy  of  the  confe- 
derates. 

The  campaign  being  opened,  Eugene  and  Marlborough  laid 
tiege  to  Tonmay,  which  surrendered  on  the  S9th  of  July  | 
hut  the  citadel  held  out  till  the  5th  of  September.  They 
then  passed  the  Scheldt,  with  a  view  to  lay  siege  H  Mum* 
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If  aresdial  Villan)  one  of  the  ablest  of  the  French  generale^ 
had  heeA  recalled  firom  Italy  to  take  the  eomraand  of  the 
army  in  the  ]^(etherland8.  It  has  been  asserted  that  he  might 
have  attacked  the  allies  with  advantage,  while  so  many  of 
their  troops  were  employed  in  the  siege  of  Tottmay,  as  the 
superiority  of  numbers  would  then  have  been  on  his  side  $ 
hut  prudence  forbade  him  to  expose  an  army,  which  might 
be  regarded  as  the  last  resource  of  France.*  In  order,  how* 
CTcr,  to  flrostrate  their  designs  upon  Mens,  he  took  an  advan* 
tageous  position  near  Malplaquet,  and  fortified  it  with  con- 
summate diligence  and  skill.  Prince  Eugene  and  the  duke 
of  Marlborough  were  no  sooner  joined  by  the  troops  from 
before  Tournay,  than  seeing  themselves  considerably  supe- 
Sept.  11,  ^^^  ^^  strength,  they  attacked  the  French  in  their 
A.  D.  1709.  iBtrenchments*  This  was  the  longest  and  blood* 
jest  action  that  took  place  during  the  war,  and  the  victory 
was  disputed  with  an  obstinacy  scarcely  to  be  paralleled  even 
in  the  sanguinary  annals  of  those  murderous  times.  The  al* 
lies  were  often  repulsed,  and  as  often  returned  to  the  charge* 
Villars  was  wounded,  and  mareschal  BouiBers,  who  succeed-^ 
ed  to  the  command,  made  so  skilful  a  retreat  that  he  left 
neither  artillery  nor  prisoners  behind.-— Though  the  confeder* 
ates  remained  masters  of  the  field,  yet  the  French  historians 
regard  the  battle  of  Malplaquet  as  glorious  to  their  nation. 
Their  soldiers  had,  during  three  days,  been  straightened  for 
bread,  yet  when  a  supply  arrived,,  they  would  not  stay  to  eat 
it,  so  great  was 'their  impatience  to  engage.t  Ten  thousand 
of  the  French  fell  in  this  sanguinary  conflict ;  the  loss  of 
the  allies  amounted  to  more  than  double  that  number.  This 
carnage,  however,  did  not  check  their  progress,  and  Mens  be* 
ing  immediately  besieged,  was  compelled  to  surrender  to  their 
arms*  In  Spain  numerous  actions  took  place,  but  none  of 
them  of  any  importance,  and  the  balance  of  success  on  both 
sides  was  nearly  equiponderant. 

•  On  Uusioiject,  see  M,Le  Frendentde  HenauU,  ad.  An.  1709. 

tHemHilt.Ab  Chiun  An*  1709.  Henault  Mys  the  Fteoch  left  neither 
artiUeiy  nor  priaonen.  flmbUet  says  they  left  16  csnnoni  and  agood  num* 
ber  of  prisoocfs.    2>  p.  169. 
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The  next  year  began  with  Begoeiatieni  for  peaee«> 
A.  D.  iriO.  ^  eoDgrets  was  held  at  Oertmdenberg ;  bat  the* 

wwmt  malignant  ioftoenee  predominated  in  the  eonnciU  of  the 
•onfederatet.    Louis  XIV.  not  only  adhered  to  his  former 
proposals,  bat  earned  them  so  far  as  to  offer  to  furnish  the 
allies  with  a  sum  of  money  towards  the  dethroning  of  his 
grandson.    Bat  the  allies  required  that  he  should  join  his 
armies  to  theirs  for  that  purpose.    It  was  easy  tp  perceive 
that  so  extraordinary  a  proposal  was  made  only  to  he  rejected; - 
and  the  French  monarch  resolved  to  continue  the  war. 
'    With  the  recommencement  of  hostilities,  the  ill  fortune  of 
Louis  returned.   Doway,  Bethune,  St.  Venant,  and  Aire,  were 
Bueeessively  reduced  by  the  allies.    But  it  was  not  in  Flan* 
ders  only  that  their  arms  were  permanently  suecessfol.     In 
Spain,  the  defeat  of  his  forces  near  Saragossa,  plunged  Philip 
¥.  into  fresh  misfortunes,  from  which  it  was  the  more  dilfi- 
•ult  to  extricate  himself,  as  Louis  XIV.  had  been  obliged  to 
rccal  his  troops  for  the  defence  of  his  own  dominions.  Philip 
was  a  second  time  obliged  to  abandon  Madrid  and  retire   to 
Yalladolid ;  but  being  joined  by  the  duke  de  Vendosme,  who 
with  a  small  but  select  body  of  horse  had  crossed  the  Pyrcv 
sees,  the  presence  of  that  celebrated  general  rekindled  the 
enthusiasm  of  the  Castillians ;  and,  within  the  space  of  two 
months,  an  anny  of  thirty  thousand  men  was  collected.  They 
were,  indeed,  raw  and  undisciplined,  but  inspired  with  impli- 
cit confidence  in  the  genius  of  Vendosme,  and  that  able  com- 
mander  soon  taught  them  to  yanquish  the  enemy. 

Philip  now  returned  to  Madrid,  from  whence  Charles  was 
obliged  to  retire ;  but  although  it  was  the  depth  of  winter,  he 
suffered  not  the  rigour  of  the  season  to  detain  him  from  tho 
field.  In  conjunction  with  Vendosme  he  crossed  the  Tagns, 
and  carried  Brihuega  by  assaalt :  the  garrison,  consisting  of 
fire  thousand  English  under  Colonel  Stanhope,  surrendered 
themselves  prisoners.  The  imperial  general  count  Starem^ 
berg,  who  was  advancing  to  the  relief  of  that  place,  was  at- 
tacked at  Villa  Vieiosa  by  the  victors.  In  this  action  Philip 
himself  commanded  his  right  wing  and  Vendosme  the  left. 
Staremberg  was  defeated  with  the  loss  of  six  thousand  men  t 


hec.  10,  ^"^  ^^  made  a  masterly  retreat*  This  victory  was 
A.  O.  1710.  followed  liy  the  redaetion  of  several  strong  towttff, 
and  Philip  entered  Saragossa  in  triumph.  His  affairs  now 
be^n  to  assume  a  favourable  aspeet :  in  the  beginning  of  the 
following  year  Gironne,  after  sustaining  a  vigorous  siege^  wao 
taken  by  Uie  Due  de  Noailles,  and  the  allies  eontinoally  lost 
ground. 

A  revolution  now  took  plaee  in  the  court  of  Eng« 
*  land,  which  operated  an  entire  change  in  its  poli- 
ties, and,  in  the  end,  restored  tranquillity  to  Europe.  The 
oouneils  of  queen  Anne  had  hitherto  been  governed  by  a  whig 
ministry,  or  rather  by  the  Marlborough  party.  The  duke 
and  duchess  of  Marlborough,  with  their  son  in  law  the  earl 
ef  Oodolphin,  who  was  at  the  head  of  the  treasury,  had  the 
entire  direction  of  every  thing  both  in  the  cabinet  and  in  the 
field.  An  opposite  party,  however,  had  long  been  jealous  of  the 
power  of  this  family  which  governed  the  queen;  and  the  nation 
began  to  complain  that  its  treasures  were  lavished  on  conquests 
more  splendid  than  profitable.  In  Flanders,  where  Marlbor- 
ough commanded,  the  war  had  been  carried  on  with  a  vigour  that 
England  had  never  displayed  on  the  continent  since  the  days 
of  Henry  V.  and  the  attention  of  Godolphin,  who  ruled  the 
eabinet,  had  been  solely  directed  to  support  him  in  all  his 
operations,  while  the  affairs  of  Spain,  the  grand  object  of 
eontest,  were  neglected.  Immense  supplies  were  sent  to 
Marlborough ;  but  the  English  generals  in  Spain,  fVom  the 
want  of  troops  and  of  money,  were  unable  to  perform  any  great 
achievement ;  and  the  earl  of  Peterborough  saw  himself  obli- 
ged to  carry  on  the  war,  in  that  kingdom,  under  every  disad- 
Tantage,  and  almost  at  his  own  expense.  The  English  min- 
isters had  adopted  the  idea,  that  Spain  was  to  be  conquered 
en  the  banks  of  the  Scheldt  or  the  Rhine.  This  view  of 
things,  however,  was  erroneous.  Had  the  troops,  employed 
in  the  Netherlands,  been  sent  into  Spain,  Philip  Y.  must  have 
been  expelled  from  his  throne.  The  brilliant  successes  of 
Marlborough  eovered  htm  with  glory ;  but  the  people  began 
to  groan  under  the  weight  of  debt  and  taxation.  Robert 
Harley,  afterwards  earl  of  Oxford,  and  Henry  St.  John,  who 
soon  after  obtained  the  title  of  lord  Bolingbroke,  being  at  thr 
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held  ttf  the  oppositkm,  did  not  fail  to  ezo^^perate  the  causes  of 
aatiooal  diteoatent  Harley  possessed  aneommon  erudition  and 
was  polite  and  intriguing:  he  had  insinuated  himself  into  the  fa* 
Tour  of  the  queen,  and  was  resolved  to  overturn  the  power  of 
Marlborough  and  his  adherents.    Henry  St.  John,  his  second 
in  this  nndertaking,  was  a  man  of  exalted  powers  of  think- 
ing, eloquent,  ambitious,  and  enterprising.*    At  first  their 
intrigues  were  OTor-ruled  by  the  influenee  of  (Jodolphin  and 
Marlborough,  wbo  procured  the  dismissal  of  Harley  from  the 
office  of  Secretary,  on  which  Bolingbroke  voluntarily  resign* 
ed  his  employments*    The  triumph  of  the  whigs,  howeveri 
did  not  long  continue.    After  the  conferences  at  Oertruden* 
berg,  it  was  evident  that  the  Dutch,  the  emperor,  and  the  Eng- 
lish general,  wished  to  perpetuate  the  war.    The  writers  of 
the  tory  party,  who  were  men  of  the  first  rank  in  literary  emi« 
ncttce,  expatiated  on  the  avarice  of  the  duke  and  the  self-in- 
terested conduct  of  the  Dutch,  and  justly  complained  that 
England  bore  the  chief  burden  of  a  war  in  which  she  had  so 
little  interest.    While  the  tories  were  thus  labouring  to  influ- 
ence the  public  mind,  the  duchess  of  Marlborough  lost,  by  her 
petnlence,  the  affections  of  the  queen,  who  transferred  her  eon- 
Gdence  to  Mrs.  Masham,  a  lady  entirely  devoted  to  lord  Ox- 
ford and  his  party.    An  entire  change  now  took  place  in  the 
ministry.    The  earl  of  Grodolphin  was  dissmissed  from  his  of- 
fice, which  was  given  to  his  rival  lord  Oxfprd  $  and  not  one  of 
that  party,  which  had  lately  engrossed  the  favour  of  the  sove- 
reign, and  managed  all  the  affairs  of  the  state,  was  left  in 
any  public  employment  except  the  duke  of  Marlborough  :  ho 
retained,  for  a  short  time,  the  command  of  the  army ;  but  he 
otood  alone  and  unsupported,  an  object  of  malevolence  and  re- 
proach. 

The  first  care  of  the  new  ministers  was  to  relieve  tbeir 
country  from  a  long  and  unprofitable  war,  in  which  victory 
and  conquest  procured  no  advantage*  An  unexpected  event 
confirmed  them  in  their  resolution,  and  greatly  facilitated  the 
April  it;  I'^toration  of  peace :  the  emperor  Joseph  expired 
A. D.  1711.  in  the  vigour  of  his  age;  and  his  brother  Charles, 

*  Henry  St.  John,  lord  Bolingbroke,  m  well  known  by  his  poLtical  sod 
BJbikMopbical  wrilings,  as  well  ss  by  his  deisticsl  ptindples. 
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tlus  eompe titer  of  Philip  for  the  crown  of  Spain,  web  raised 
to  the  imperial  throne.  The  confederateg  had  been  roused 
to  arms  by  the  dread  of  seeing  united,  in  one  hand,  the  seep- 
tres  of  France  and  Spain— -an  uncertain  event,  and  against 
which  the  chances  might  fairlj  be  said  to  preponderate ; 
and  they  had  reasdti  to  regard,  with  a  similar  jealousy,  tho 
actual  addition  6f  the  latter  kingdom  to  the  hereditary  do- 
minions of  Charles,  and  the  power  which  he  derived  from 
the  imperial  crown.*  All  these  considerations  induced  the 
court  of  England  to  put  an  end  to  a  ruinous  war,  which 
could  now  have  no  rational  object.    The  duke  of  Marlbo- 

Sept  13, 1'ough  continued  at  the  head  of  the  army ;  and  the 
A.  D.  irii.  capture  of  Bonehaine  closed  his  military  career. 
In  the  mean  while  the  courts  of  England  and  France  had  en- 
tered into  negociations  for  peace,  which  Marlborough  was 
no  longer  able  to  retard.    But  those  who  derive  their  hon- 

urs  and  emoluments  from  war,  are  often  inattentive  to  the 
sufferings  of  the  public,  and  the  cries  of  humanity.  Although 
Marlborough  had  lost  his  ascendency  at  London,  prince 
Eugene  and  Heinsius,  the  grand  pensionary  of  Holland, 
maintained  their  influence  at  Vienna  and  the  Hague,  and  em- 
ployed all  their  arts  of  intrigue  to  prevent  a  pacification  so 
contrary  to  their  interests.  Prince  Eugene  even  came  to  Lon- 
don, in  order  to  impede  the  conclusion  of  a  peace  which 
seemed  to  interrupt  his  career  of  glory.  At  the  English 
eourt  he  met  with  such  a  reception  as  was  due  to  his  military 
fame ;  but  at  the  same  time,  his  proposals  were  rejected  iu 
such  a  manner  as  they  seemed  to  deserve.  The  duke  of 
Marlborough,  who  had  more  to  fear  from  the  faction  at  Lon- 
don than  from  the  forces  of  France,  resigned  the  command 
of  the  army,  and  was  soon  after  stripped  of  all  his  offices 
and  emoluments.  The  command  of  the  English  army  in 
Flanders  was  conferred  on  the  duke  of  Ormond ;  but  before 
the  new  general  met  with  any  opportunity  to  display  his  abili- 
ties, the  preliminaries  of  peace  were  settled  between  Eng- 
land anil  France. 

•  From  this  time  to  the  end  of  the  war,  no  events  of  jjrcat  impor- 
tftnce  took  place  in  Spain. 

TOL.  11.  N  n 
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On  the  29th  of  Jamiary  was  opened  the  ftuiioii^ 
eongress  of  Utreeht,  whieh  at  length  gave  peace 
to  all  Europe.  Through  the  obstinacy  of  the  eonfederatea, 
the  negoelations  continned  all  the  year,  and  even  were  not 
terminated  at  its  close.  A  suspension  of  arms,  however,  was 
agreed  on  between  England  and  France,  the  only  two  pow- 
ers that  were  desirous  of  peace ;  and  the  duke  of  Ormond 
withdrew  his  troops  from  the  allied  army.  After  the  de« 
parture  of  the  English,  the  confederates  fonnd  themselves 
unable  to  resist  the  arms  of  France ;  and  their  ill  snceesa  . 
daring  the  campaign,  abated  their  inclination  for  eontinaing 
the  war. 

At  length  the  congress  of  Utrecht  was  closed 
*  treaties  of  peace   being    concluded    between  the 

house  of  Bourbon  and  all  the  confederated  powers,  ezeept 
the  emperor,  who  resolved  to  continue  the  war.    The  Brit* 
ish  ministers,  who  took  the  lead  at  this  congress,  negleeted 
nothing  that  could  be  conducive  to  the  good  of  their  country, 
and  to  the  support  of  the  balance  of  power  in  Europe.  Phil- 
ip v.  was  aeknowledged  king  of  Spain,  and  on  that  condi- 
tion renounced  for  himself,  and  his  deseendents,  the  right  of 
succession  to  the  crown  of  France.   The  dnkes  of  Berry  and 
Orleans  also  made  saeh  renunciations  as  provided  against  the 
anion  of  the  two  crowns  of  France  and  Spain.    The  glory 
and  interests  of  Great  Britain  were  also  secured  by  the  ees* 
sion  of  all  right  to  Gibralter  and  Minorca  on  the  part  of 
Spain,  and  of  Hudson's  Bay,  Nova  Scotia,  and  Newfound^* 
land,  on  that  of  France.    The  French  retained  Cape  Bre- 
ton, with  the  liberty  of  drying  their  fish   on  the  shores  of 
Newfoundland.    It  was  also  stipulated,  that  the  fortifica- 
tions of  Dunkirk  should  be  demolished,  and  its  port  destroy^ 
ed.    Among  the  articles  that  were  glorious  to  the  English, 
was  that  by  which  Louis  XIV.  agreed  to  set  free  those  who 
were  imprisoned  in  France  for  professing  the  protestnat  reli- 
gion.   The  interests  of  the  other  allied  powers  were  not  ne* 
gleeted :  the  duke  of  Savoy  obtained  the  island  of  Sicilyt 
with  the  title  of  king :  to  the  Dutch  were  granted  the  bar- 
rier which  they  required :  the  Upper  Guelderland  was  ceded 
t(k  the  king  of  Prussia;  and  it  was  stipulated  that  the  emper- 
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or  ikoiiM  poiteM  tke  kingdom  of  Naples,  the  dochy  of  Milan, 
mad  the&fWMh  Netherlands,  if  he  ehpse,  within  a  limited 
.time  .to  aeeede  to  the  paeifieation^* 

Thns  it  appears  ithat  the  British  ministers  did  jastiee  to 
jdl ;  but  their  eonatry  refused  it  to  them :  Ihoy  were  branded 
by  the  whig  party  with  ail  the  terms  of  reproaeh,  and  acen- 
oed  of  having  given  up  the  advantages  which  En^and  had 
a  right  to  expeet ;  while  they  onght  rather  to  have  met  with 
universal  applause  for  having  put  an  end  to  a  rainons  war, 
which  exhausted  the  resources  of  the  kingdom  for  the  inter- 
ests of  foreign  states.  The  nation  was  divided  into  two  op- 
posite Ihetions,  equally  virulent;  and  the  council-chamber 
was  converted  into  a  theatre  for  the  most  violent  alterca- 
tions. The  health  cf  the  queen  had  been  for  jiome  time 
declining,  and  it  was  further  impaired  by  the  anxiety  which 
«he  felt  in  witnessing  the  dissensions  of  her  ministers.  Bol- 
ingbrokc  had  at  first  been  contented  to  act  a  subordinate  part 
in  the  overthrow  of  the  Marlborough  party ;  but  confiding  in 
the  real  or  imagined  superiority  of  his  own  talents,  he  resolv* 
ed  to  become  lord  Oxford^s  rival.  In  this  contest  of  minir- 
terial  ambition, Bolingbroke prevailed,  andOxford  was  dis- 
missed firom  his  office  of  treasurer.  All  was  now  confusion 
«t  eonrt :  the  queen,  whose  frame,  enfeebled  by  sickness  and 
«are,  was  unable  any  Icmger  to  support  the  burden,  sunk  into 
a  state  of  lethargic  insensibility,  and  the  physicians  soon 
despaired  of  her  life.  The  privy  council  being  assembled, 
took  all  the  necessary  precautions  for  securing  the  succession 
in  the  house  of  Brunswick,  and  sent  orders  to  the  heralds  at 
arms,  and  to  a  troop  of  life  guards,  to  be  in  readiness  to 
cnount,in  order  to  proclaim  the  elector  of  Hanover  king  of 

Aur.  1,  ^^<^^  Britain.  A  few  days  after  the  queen  expired, 
A.  D.  1714  in  the  fiftieth  year  of  her  age,  and  the  thirteenth  of 
a  glorious  and  equitable  reign. 

In  depicting  the  character  of  queen  Anne,  there  is  little 
variation  among  historians.    She  was  rather  amiable  than 

*  The  emperor  persistedt  for  some  time»  in  carrying  on  tlie  war  i 
but  finding  bimaelf  unable  to  resist  the  arms  of  the  house  of  Bourixxit 
he  agreed  to  a  peace,  which  was  concluded  at  Rastsdt  on  the  6tfa  of 
Ufarch,  1714. 
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great:  neitiier  her  eapacity  nor  her  learning  were  remarka- 
blej  and  all  her  politieal  meaaurefl  are  to  be  aseribed  to  .her 
minitters.  She  seemed,  indeedt  rather  fitted  for  the  duties  of 
private  life  than  for  those  of  a  pablie  station :  a  pattern  of 
eonjttgal  affeetion,  a  warm  friend,  and  an  indulgent  mistress, 
her  eharaeter  is  emphatiealljr  deseribed  in  the  merited  epithet 
of  the  good  qacen  Anne,  with  whieh  she  has  been  deservedly 
honoured  bj  posterity.  In  her  ended  the  line  of  the  Stuarts  * 
—a  family  distinguished  in  history  by  its  miseonduet)  and  its 
▼ieissitudes. 

The  reign  of  this  princess  was  a  period  of  eontinual  war, 
in  whieh  the  sueeess  of  her  arms  was  glorions  to  the  British 
name,  bnt  of  little  advantage  to  the  nation.    The  taxes  were 
greatly  augmented,  and  the  national  debt  was  inereased  to 
fifty  millions,  whieh  was  then  regarded  as  an  enormous  su  m.* 
In  spite,  however,  of  an  eihausting  system  of  warlkre,  trmde 
haying  previously  acquired  activity  and  vigour,  eontinneil  to 
flourish  $  and  the  legal  interest,  of  money  was,  by  an  aet  of 
parliament  in  the  last  year  of  this  reign,  reduced  from   six 
to  five  per  cent.    The  union  of  the  two  kingdoms  of  England 
and  Scotland  has  been  productive  of  greater  national  advan* 
tages  than  all  the  victories  of  Marlborough  in  Flanders.  The 
reign  of  queen  Anne  was  not  dbtinguished  by  military 
achievements  alone.    Philosophy  and  literature  were  carried 
to  a  height  of  perfection  hitherto  unknown.    The  eminent 
writers  of  this  period  are  too  many  to  enumerate.  Flamstead 
and  others  excelled  in  astronomy :  in  exploring  the  system  of 
the  universe,  Newton  has  never  been  equalled:    Addison, 
Prior,  Gay,  and  a  crowd  of  others,  are  famous  for  (heir 
works  both  in  poetry  and  prose ;  and  England  rivalled  Franco 
in  science  and  letters,  as  well  as  in  arms. 

*  For  the  national  debt  at  the  end  oi  this  reign  i  see  Bees*  Encyclopae- 
dia—article debts. 
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We  are  now  arrived  at  the  most  happy  and  glorions  era  in 
British  history,  the  aeeession  of  the  iUaatrions  house  of 
Braogwieky  under  whose  benignant  aoqiieei  these  kingdoms 
have  attained  a  degree  of  prosperity  and  freedom,  unpiurallel- 
«d  in  the  amials  of  past  ages.  It  has  been  generally  supposed 
that  queen  Anne  and  her  late  miiiistry  had  formed  the  design 
of  transferring  the  sueeession  to  the  Pretender.  But  it  ap- 
pears that  the  dissensions  of  the  ministers  had  prevented  the 
projeet  from  being  brought  to  maturity.  The  diligence  and 
aetivity  of  the  privy  eouneil  totally  diseoneerted  every  plan 
that  might  have  been  formed  for  that  purpose.  And  Geoige 
I.  eleetor  of  Hanover,  son  of  the  prineess  Sophia,  grand- 
daughter of  James  I.  was,  aeeording  to  the  aet  of  settle^ 
ment,  proclaimed  king  of  Great  Britian  and  Ireland.  It 
is  natural  to  suppose  that  the  new  monarch  could  not  re- 
gard with  a  favourable  eye,  those  ministers  who  were  so 
strongly  suspected  of  espousing  the  interests  of  the  Preten- 
der. An  instantaneous  and  total  change  took  place  in  all 
the  offices  of  honour,  trust,  and  emolument.  A  new  parlia- 
ment was  called,  in  which  the  whigs  had  a  great  minority : 
their  interest,  therefore,  not  only  predominated  at  court,  but 
they  also  governed  the  senate.  The  tories,  in  the  mean 
while,  though  beaten  from  the  field,  endeavoured  to  rally 
their  forces.  They  revived  the  clamour  of  the  church  being 
in  danger,  and  excited  the  jealousies  and  apprehensions  of 
the  people.  The  high  church  party  complained  that  under 
a  whig  administration  heresy  daily  gained  ground.  Religion 
was  mingled  with  all  political  disputes,  and  the  anti-minis- 
terial faction  endeavoured  by  every  means  to  render  the  dis- 
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■enters  odiottt  to  the  people.  The  Pretender  hoping  to  tan 
to  his  own  advantage  the  spirit  of  diseord  whieh  preyailed  in 
4he  nation,  dispalehed  into  England  his  emissaries,  who  dis- 
persed his  nianifestosi  and  endeavonred  to  delnde  the  nnwary* 
From  this  time,  the  two  great  parties  that  divided  the  nation 
hegan  to  alter  their  titles.  The  aueient  whigs  were  distin- 
guished by  the  name  of  Hanoverians,  and  the  tories  were 
branded  with  the  appellation  of  Jaeobites. 

The  new  parliament  being  assembled,  die  earl  of  Oxford 
and  lord  Bolingbroke  were  impeaehed  of  high  treason,  and 
other  eriraes  and  misdemeanours.  With  the  same  aerimonjrf 
a  proseeution  was  instituted  against  the  duke  of  Ormond  ; 
hnt  he,  as  well  as  lord  Bolingbroke,  escaped  to  the  eontinent. 
The  earl  of  Oxfbrd  waa  seined  and  eommitted  to  the  Tower, 
where  he  remained  two  years,  daring  whieh  time  the  nation 
was  in  a  continual  ferment  amidst  the  eabals  of  the  oppo- 
aite  parties.  In  Scotland,  the  diseontents  broke  out  into  open 
srebellion.    The  eari  of  Mar  assembled  about  three  hundred 

Sep.  6,  ^^  ^^  vassals,  and  proclaimed  the  Pretender.-^ 
A«  D.  1715.  About  the  same  time,  the  earl  of  DerwentwaCer 
and  Mr.  Foster  took  arms  in  the  same  cause ;  but  their 
preparations  were  weak,  and  their  measures  ill  eoneerted. 
Without  foresight  or  plan,  they  advanced  to  Preston,  in  Lan* 
eashire,  where  they  were  invested  by  the  joint  forces  of  gen- 
erals Willis  and  Carpenter.  At  first,  the  rebels  repulsed  the 
nttacks  of  the  royal  army  $  but  seeing  themselves  completelj' 
aurrounded,  without  any  hope  of  eflfeetual  resistance,  or  any 
fiossibility  of  escape,  they  surrendered  at  discretion.  The 
headers  being  put  under  a  strong  guard  were  sent  to  London^ 
nnd  the  common  men  to  Chester  and  Liverpool.  The  eflbrts 
of  the  rebels  in  Scotland  were  somewhat  more  vigorous,  but 
mot  more  successful.  Their  forces,  which  had  increased  to 
the  number  of  more  than  ten  thousand,  commanded  by  the 
•earls  of  Mar  and  Seaforth,  the  lord  of  Olengary,  and  col- 
-onel  Gordon,  had  commenced  their  march  towards  Bngland, 
4ind  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Dumblain  came  in  sight  of 
■the  royal  army,  commanded  by  the  duke  of  Argyle.  The 
rebels,  being  superior  in  number,  did  not  hesitate  to  begin  the 
^altack.    The  eonfiict  wi^s  obstinate :  on  the  right  the  rebeh 
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#nt;  vietorioos ;  hut  their  left  was  defeated.  Both  parties 
•laimed  the  vietory,hiift  the  advantages  of  the  day  were  on 
the  fide  of  the  dake.  Froiit  that  time  the  aflairs  of  the  re* 
hels  began  rapidly  to  deeline.  Many  of  the  elans  returned 
tome,  and  their  army  gradnally  dispersed.  The  earl  of  Mar^ 
and  the  Pretender,  who  had  jnst  arrived  and  had  been  pro* 
elaimed  at  Aberdeen,  Dundee,  and  8eone,  made  their  eseape 
to  Franee,  and  were  soon  after  followed  by  general  Gordon 
and  some  others  of  the  rebel  leaders. 

The  rebellion  being  happily  suppressed,  nothing  remained 
bnt  to  punish  the  delinquents.  The  earls  of  Derwentwater, 
Nithsdale,  Camwath,  and  Wintown,  with  the  lords  Kenmuir^ 
Nairn,  and  Widrington,  were,  on  trial,  found  guilty,  and  re* 
ceiyed  sentenee  of  death.  Nithsdale,  however,  escaped,  in 
female  attire,  the  night  before  his  intended  execution.  The 
others  were  pnUiely  executed,  and,  in  their  last  moments, 
displayed  a  calmness  and  intrepidity  that  excited  the  admir* 
ation  of  the  spectators.  Foster,  Macintosh,  and  several  oth* 
ers  of  the  Lancashire  rebels  were  also  sentenced  to  death.r 
Foster,  however,  Ibund  means  to  escape  ftrom  Newgate,  and 
reached  the  continent  in^safety  9  and  shortly  after  Macintosh^ 
with  some  others,  forced  their  way,  having  mastered  the 
keeper  and  turnkeys,  and  disarmed  the  sentinel.  Four  or 
Jive  were  hanged  and  quartered,  among  whom  was  William 
Paul,  a  clergyman  of  the  church  of  England. 

At  this  critical  juncture,  lord  Oxford,  judging  with  his 
usual  sagacity  that  the  government,  satisfied  with  the  pun* 
ishment  of  such  delinquents,  would  consider  his  offences  as 
venial,  petitioned  to  be  brought  to  his  trial,  and  a  day  was 
assigned  for  that  purpose.  But  a  dispute  arising  between 
th^  two  houses  concerning  the  mode  of  his  trial,  that  noble- 
man was  brought  to  the  bar  of  Uie  lords,  and  the  commons 
refusing  to  appear,  was  dismissed  for  want  of  accusers.  The 
commotions  which  had  agitated  the  nation,  and  menaced  the 
throne,  were  now  happily  suppressed ;  but  the  number  of  the 
disaifected,  and  the  intrigues  of  the  jaeobites,  gave  reason  to 
apprehend  new  commotions.  This  critical  state  of  affain 
gave  rise  to  septennial  parliaments.  The  term  of  three  years 
assigned  to  the  duration  of  parliaments,  was  about  to  ex« 
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pirei  ftiii  ftithii  jnnefure  it  was  deemed  expedient  to  pr9« 
eeed  to  a  new  eleetion.  An  aet  was  therefore  passed,  by 
whiek  the  parliament,  then  sitting,  extMided  its  own  daratiooy. 
and  that  of  Ibtare  parliaments  to  the  term  of  soTen  yean  ; 
and  the  triennial  aet,  whieh  limited  their  eontinnanee  to  three 
years,  was  repealed.  This  important  alteration  has  been  re- 
probated by  several  of  onr  historians  and  political  writers  ; 
bnt  it  is  extremely  probable,  that,  at  the  period  in  whieh  U 
took  plaee,  it  eontribnted,  in  no  small  degree,  to  the  preserra- 
tion  of  the  inestimable  blessing  of  public  tranquillity. 

George  I.  haying  now,  by  the  yigonr  of  his  administration, 
•nrmounted  every  difficulty,  and  established  his  throne,  was 
left  at  leisure  to  attend  to  the  affairs  of  his  continental  do- 
minions ;  and  their  interests  being  various  and  complicated, 
caused  him  no  small  embarrassment    By  the  purchase  of 
Bremen  and  Yerden  of  the  Danes,  he  incurred  the  resent- 
ment of  Charles  XII.  king  of  Sweden,  who  claimed  those 
provinces  as  part  of  his  dominions.    A  league  was  formed 
between  that  monarch  and  Peter  the  Great  of  Russia;  Mid 
these  northern  conquerors  were  making  great  preparations 
for  the  invasion  of  England,  when  the  death  of  Charles  XJI. 
by  a  musket  shot  at  the  siege  of  Frederiekstadt,  rendered 
the  project  abortive.    The  king  of  Great  Britain,  however, 
did  not  neglect  to  strengthen  himself  by  treaties  with  foteign 
powers.    A  qoadnple  alliance  was  concluded  between  the 
courts  of  Vienna,  Versailles,  London,  and  the  Hague.    By 
this  treaty  it  was  agreed  that  the  emperor  should  renounce 
all  pretensions  to  tire  crown  of  Spain,  and  exchange  Sardi« 
nia  for  Sicily  with  the  duke  of  Savoy  $  and  that  the  sneces- 
•ion  to  the  duchies  of  Tuscany,  Parma,  and  Placentia,  should 
be  settled  on  the  queen  of  Spain's  eldest  son,  in  case  the  ex- 
isting possessors  should  die  without   issue.    The  court  of 
Spain  refusing  to  agree  to  these  terms,  commenced  a  war 
with  the  emperor,  and  landed  an  army  in  Sicily.    In  confoi- 
mity  to  the  quadruple  alliance,  the  king  of  England  sent  Sir 
George  Byng,  with  twenty«two  ships  of  the  line  to  the  Medi- 
terranean,   With  this  force  the  British  admiral  destroyed  the 
Spanish  fleet  off  Syracuse  i  and  war  was  soon  after 
^^^^dcdared,  both  by  England  and  France  against 
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8pain. .  The  duke  of  Omond  now  hoped,  by  the  Mnataaoo 
of  oaidinal  Alberoui,  the  Spanish  minister,  to  restore  the 
Pretender.  An  armament  was  equipped  for  that  pnrposo) 
and  the  duke  set  sail,  but  near  Cape  Finisterre  his  fleet  wan 
dispersed  and  totally  disabled  by  a  violent  storm,  whieh  to* 
tally  frustrated  the  design.  This  war  was  neither  inqportant 
nor  of  long  duration ;  for.  the  king  of  8pain»  pereeiving  him* 
self  unable  to  withstand  so  formidable  a  eonfederaey,  aeee* 
ded  to  the  triple  allianee.  An  aSair  of  muoh  greater  national 
import  was  soon  after  decided :  this  was  the  dependenee  of 
the  Irish  parliament  on  that  of  Great  Britain.  A  bill,  for 
depriving  the  parliament  of  Ireland  of  the  right  of  final  ju* 
risdietion,  was  prepared  and  passed  through  both  houses^ 
thouf^  not  without  eonsideraUe  opposition,  and  the  measure^ 
as  might  be  ezpeeted,  excited  great  discontent  in  the  sister 
kingdom* 

From  the  affairs  of  polities  and  war  our  atten- 
'  tion  is  now  called  to  the  specnlations  of  avarieo 

and  the  chicanery  of  eommerce*  In  the  preceding  reign  John 
Law,  a  native  of  Edinburgh,  had  ereeted  in  Franee  a  com- 
mercial association,  under  the  name  of  the  Mississippi  com- 
pany, which  had  promised  the  deluded  people  immense  wealthy 
but  which,  instead  of  reaiining  their  flattering  hopes,  had  in- 
yolved  thousands  of  families  in  ruin  and  distress.  England, 
however,  did  not  iake  warning  by  the  example  of  Frances 
the  demon  of  infatuated  avarice  passed  over  the  channel  $ 
and  London  exhibited  a  scene  of  extravagant  speculation]^ 
exactly  similar  to  that  whieh  a  few  months  before  had  pro- 
duced so  fatal  effects  at  Paris. 

In  order  to  explain  concisely  this  matter*  it  is  requisite  to 
observe,  that  since  the  establishment  of  the  fundingvystem  at 
the  revolution,  government  had  borrowed  large  sums  of  the 
different  trading  companies;  and  the  continental  wars  of  the 
late  reign  had  increased  the  national  debt  to  what  was  then 
regarded  as  an  enormous  amount,  and  the  interest,  which  was 
then  six  per  cent,  absorbed  a  considerable  part  of  the  public 
revenue.  In  this  situation  of  things,  the  South  Sea  company 
offered  a  proposal  to  government  for  diminishing  the  burden 
VOL*  II.  O  O 
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•f  Um  BAtMMl  Mkt  hj  kweriiig  its  ifttoitrt.    Tke  uh&mMf 
wmi  liMsded  en  grantiBfO  pemunov  lo  that  eanpany  ta 
pu«kMe  ail  the  debts  of  the  aatioa,  on  eoeh  terms  as  the  j 
eoiild  nake  with  the  other  proprietois.    For  the  interest  of 
the  BttBs  thus  redeemed,  the  Bdath  Sea  eompaaj  agreed  to 
reeeWe  five  per  eent  for  the  spaee  of  six  yeans  ^^^  whiek 
it  was  to  be  redaeed  to  foar  per  eeat  and  to  be  redeemed  by 
parliaipeat.     Goverament  eoiild   seareely  refuse  aa  nKer 
whieh  appeared  so  adrantageoas  to  the  pablie-     An  aet 
of  parliament  was  passed,  empowering  the  Boath  Sea  e«n«» 
paay  to  open  a  sabseription  for  raising  the  money  that  ww$ 
neeessary  to  bay  up  those  debts  of  the  goTomment.    This 
was  the  janetare  at  whieh  the  grand  babble  was  projcetcdU 
exhibiting  the  exaet  eonnterpart  oi  the  Mississippi  eompaay 
at  Paris.    Those  who  were  willing  to  beeome  proprietors  of 
Sonth  Sea  eompaay ""s  stoek,  were  flattered  with  the  ehimeTi- 
eal  prospeet  of  deriving  immense  profit  from  having  their 
SMmey  employed  in  a  Inorative  trade  to  the  soathem  parts  of 
Ameriea;  and  it  was  even  reported  that  they  wore  to  ha^a 
some  rieh  settlements  granted  them  by  the  king  of  Spain. 
The  directors  also  engsgod  to  make  large  dividends)  and  tha 
people  were  persaaded  that  every  share  of  a  hnadred  poandsy 
original  stock,  would  yield  fifty  per  coat*  per  aannm.    Plro<* 
posals  were  printed  and  eireulated  shewing  the  advantages 
of  the  project,  and  inviting  men  of  monied  property  to  join 
in  so  lucrative  a  speculation.    Avarice  immediately  caught 
the  bait*    The  books  were  no  sooner  opened  fcr  the  sob* 
scription,  than  crowds  came  into  the  scheme:  thedelasioii 
rapidly  spread  $  and  shares,  in  a  few  days,  sold  for  doublo 
(he  price  of  their  original  purchase.    The  whole  nation 
seemed  to  be  infected  with  a  spirit  of  avaricious  enterprise^ 
and  so  great  was  the  public  infatuation  that,  in  a  short  time^ 
original  shares  of  a  hundred  pounds, of  Sonth  Sea  stock,  sold, 
for  eight  hundred  and  twenty  pounds,  and,  at  the  opening  of 
the  books  after  Midsummer,  the  price  rose  to  a  thousand  per 
cent,  including  the  Midsummer  dividend.    But  at  iMgth  the 
people  awaked  from  their  delirium:  the  value  of  South  Sea 
stoek  fell  as  rapidly  as  it  had  risen,  and,  in  the  month  of 
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tkftkuAetf  was  as  low  ai  a  haadred  and  ifty  per  eeat..  By 
tkis  iraezpeeted  reyolutioii  a»  iaeredifcle  number  of  flmiilieo 
were  laTolTed  in  raio.  Tbe  king;  and  the  parliament  eon* 
Mrred  in  tbeir  endeavoors  to  repair  the  mitehief,  and  restore 
Ihe  oredit  of  the  nation.  Many  of  the  direetore,  whose  arts 
lAd  exeited  these  Tain  expeetatioas,  had  aeqaired  vast  for* 
Amies,  but  the  parliament  stripped  them  of  their  iU-gotten 
wealth,  and  expelled  sueh  as  had  seats  in  the  house,  while  or-* 
ders  were  girea  to  remoTe  them  from  the  oAees  whieh  they 
kdd  under  the  erown*  The  prineipal  delinquents  being  pun* 
ished  by  the  forfeiture  of  their  property,  every  possible  ex- 
pedient was  adopted  for  the  relief  of  the  sufferers  by  an 
oqnitable  division  of  the  stoek  of  (he  eompany ;  but  the  frenzy 
kad  been  so  great  as  to  render  it  impossible  to  repair  tha 
evils  whieh  it  had  eaused  to  individuals.  This  popular  de- 
lirium had  also  aflfeeted  the  stoeks  of  the  other  great  trading 
fompanies,  and  raised  them  far  above  their  just  value.  Bank 
itoek  was  advaaeed  to  two  hundred  and  fifty,  and  East  India 
stoek  to  four  handred  and  forty-five  pounds  per  eent.  It  is  a 
furious  faet^  and  must  appear  astonishing  to  posterity,  that 
while  this  spirit  of  extravagant  speeolation  was  at  its  height, 
tiie  aggregate  priees  of  the  several  stoeks  had  risen  to  about 
jive  hundred  millions  sterling,  whieh,  aeeordingto  some  eom- 
]Nitations,  was  five  times  the  amount  of  the  eireulating  eash 
at  all  Burope,  and  that  a  sum  above  double  the  value  of  the 
fte  simple,  of  ail  the  landed  property  in  the  kingdom,  had  an 
imaginary  existenee  in  this  ehimerieal  trafBe.* 

But  these  romantie  speculations  in  the  stocks  of  the  great 
trading  eompaaies  were  not  the  only  instances  of  the  public 
in&tuation.  Daring  this  period  of  avaricious  imposture  and 
wild  adventure,  numerous  projects  of  the  most  absurd  nature 
were  daily  set  on  foot,  and  every  proposal  met  with  en- 
•onragement*  Impudent  imposters  opened  subscriptions  for 
fiojeets  relating  to  trade  and  manufactures,  and  supposed 
«ew  inventions.  After  advertising  them  in  the  newspapeiy 
ff  the  preeeibng  day,  they  readily  found  subscribers  for  a 
or  two  of  imaginary  stock.    Not  a  day  passed  with- 

*  Vide  Andenon*!  Hlit.  Comm.  3.  p*  9^ 
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oat  tintik  projeets  annonneed  in  the  newgpaperi  by  pompono 
adTertisementt.    On  some  one  shilling,  on  others  balf-a- 
•rowoy  and  on  a  few  fire  or  even  ten  shillings  per  eent.  were 
paid  down  by  the  siibseribers,  to  whom  were  deliirered  prin* 
ted  reoeipts,  without  any  signature,  or  signed  by  persons  on- 
known.    Several  of  these  projectors,  after  opening  their 
hooks  in  the  morning,  and  receiving  the  deposit  money  of  the 
subscription  of  one  or  two  millions,  disappeared  in   the  af- 
ternoon, and  were  never  more  heard  of.  But  what  appeals  the 
most  extraordinary  is,  that  a  great  number  of  the  subseribero 
themselves  were  far  from  regarding  these  projeets  as   any 
thing  more  than  mere  bubbles :  it  sufficed  for  their  purpose 
that  their  reeeipts  would  be  sold  at  a  premium,  and  they  so«ii 
passed  them  off  in  the  crowded  alley.    The  first  purehasert 
soon  found  seeond  purchasers,  who  again  met  with  others ; 
and  while  the  delusion  lasted,  the  priees  were  eonttnualJy 
advancing.    Persons  of  quality,  of  both  sexes,  as  well  ma 
the  commereial  classes  and  the  eommon  people,  were  deeply 
engaged  in  this  singular  species  of  traffie :  the  ladies  m«t 
their  brokers  at  the  milliners  and  haberdashers*  shops;  and 
the  gentlemen  resorted,  for  the  same  purpose,  to  the  taverns 
and  ^oflee-houses  near  the  Exchange,  which  were  eontinnally 
erowded,  and  displayed  seenes  of  ineredible  extravaganee* 
80  wild  a  scene  of  public  infatuation  and  general  imposture^ 
at  length  attracted  the  attention  of  the  legislature ;  and  stat- 
utes were  enaeted,  prohibiting,  under  severe  penalties,  the 
opening  of  these  joggling  subscriptions,  and  the  exercise  of 
any  agency  or  brokerage  on  their  aceount.    This  legislative 
interference  was  the  magieai  wand  which  dispelled  the  illu- 
sion.   In  all  these  bubbles,  so  long  as  their  reeeijtts  increas- 
ed in  value,  every  one  that  purchased  and  sold  again  was  a 
gainer ;  but,  as  soon  as  the  eyes  of  the  publie  were  opened, 
the  ju^ling  projeets  by  which  they  bad  been  da^ed  began 
to  lose  credit,  and  the  phantom  of  imaginary  wealth  vanish- 
ed into  its  original  non-entity.* 
-   The  discontents  caused  by  these  singular  eommotions  ia 


•  For  a  detailed  account  of  the  Hiaftssipi  and  South  Sea  pFqeetSi 
Anderson's  Bist  Cpm*  3.  p.  90.  &c  from  which  this  tkctch  is  abridged* 
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tke  world  of -eonmereial  speeal«iioii,  reviTed  the  hopes  of 
the  disaffeoted  party.  But  their  designs  were  diseoyered  bj 
the  doke  of  Orleaos,  regent  of  France^  who  informed  the 
king  of  England  of  a  new  eonspiraey  formed  against  him  by 
soForal  persons  of  distinetion.  The  duke  of  Norfolk^  the 
eelebrated  Franeis  Atterborj,  Bishop  of  Roehester,  lord 
Orrerj,  and  some  others^  were  arrested  on  suspieion.  But 
the  whole  weight  of  the  storm  fell  upon  the  bishop,  no  eiri^um- 
stanee  appearing  against  the  others  sufficient  for  their  eonyic- 
tion»  Atterbury  pleaded  his  own  eause  with  great  ingenaitj 
and  eloqnenee*  As  the  ehief  iodieations  of  his  guilt  eonsis* 
ted  of  intercepted  letters  written  in  cypher,  many  of  the 
lords  strongly  reprobated  any  reliance  on  such  defective  evi- 
dence. A  bill  for  his  banishment^  however,  passed  through 
both  houses ;  and  the  bishop  set  out  for  the  continent.  On 
his  landing  at  Calais,  he  met  with  the  flimous  lord  Boling- 
broke,  who  having  obtained  his  pardon,  was  Just  arrived  at 
that  place  on  his  return  to  England.  The  bishop  continued 
in  exile  during  the  rest  of  his  life.  From  the  irregularity  of 
the  proceedings  against  this  celebrated  prelate,  some  have 
haoii  induced  to  question  the  justice  of  his  sentence ;  but  there 
is  little  reason  to  doubt  of  his  guilt. 

The  remainder  of  this  reign  affords  few  materials  for  his* 
tory,  being  mostly  employed  in  negociations.  So  fluctuating 
were  at  this  time  the  politics  of  Europe,  that  an  alliance  was 
formed  between  the  courto  of  Vienna  and  Madrid,  which 
had  long  been  inveterate  enemies.  To  eonnterbalanee  this 
union,  a  new  Ireaty  was  concluded  between  the  kings  of 

Great  Britain,  France,  and  Prussia.    An  Endish 

squadron,  under  admiral  Hosier,  was  sent  to  inter- 
oept  the  Spanish  galleons  on  their  return  from  America* 
This  expedition  proved  as  unfortunate  as  possible :  the  Brit- 
ish fleet  being  stationed  oif  Porto  Bello,  the  admiral  and  most 
of  his  men  perished  through  the  insalubrity  of  the  climate  j 
and  the  ships  were  so  damaged  by  the  worms  which  infest  those 
seas,  as  to  be  rendered  unit  for  future  service.  The  Span- 
iards, on  the  other  hand,  lost  ten  thousand  men  in  an  inefleet- 
nal  siege  of  GHibralter.    These  were  the  principal  events  of 
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tUf  war,  wUeh  was  only  of  Aori  oonftiBuaeo.  The  «Mitr» 
prises  of  botk  the  belligerent  powers  had  been  equally  nnsae- 
^essflil;  and  both  were  wisely  desiroesof  aToiding  further 
misfortunes  :  a  negoMation  was,  therefore,  set  on  foot,  aad^ 
through  the  mediation  of  France,  areeoneiliation  was  effeeted. 
The  reign  of  Oeorge  L  was  now  drawing  to  its  elose,  Peaae 
being  restored,  he  set  out  to  Tisit  his  German  dominions,  anf 
in  his  Journey  to  Hanover,  he  expired  at  Osnaborgh,  after  & 
June  11,  '^^  hours  sickness,  in  the  sixty-eigth  year  of  bin 
A.  D.  I72r.  age,  and  the  thirteenth  of  a  happy  and  prosperou 
reign« 

The  ebaraefer  of  Oeorge  I.  is  highly  respectable :  he  pos* 
sessed  great  firmness  of  mind,  and  used  to  say,  *^  My  maxim 
^  is  never  to  abandon  my  friends,  to  do  justiee  to  all  the 
**  world,  and  to  fear  no  man* "  From  these  principles,  in- 
deed, his  reign  affords  no  instances  of  his  deviation.  Hie 
natural  sagacity  was  matured  by  observation  and  experienee  $ 
and,  to  his  other  useful  qualities,  he  joined  great  appUcation 
io  business.  He  was  ealled  to  govern  a  nation  divided  by 
factions,  and  agitated  by  disaffection,  yet  he  diseoneerted  «11 
ihe  plans  of  his  adversaries,  and  surmounted  every  ohstsucb 
by  his  prudence  and  assiduity, 

Hh  reign  must,  by  every  impartial  observer,  be  regarded 
«s  highly  beneficial  to  this  kingdom.  During  the  greatest 
.part  of  the  time  that  he  swayed  the  sceptre,  the  British  em* 
^re  enjoyed  the  blessings  of  peace,  and  flioorished  in  pros« 
perity.  And,  at  his  demise,  the  national  debt  was  scarcely 
Increased  a  million  and  a  half  since  the  death  of  qdeen  Anne^ 
m  circumstance  which  strikingly  shews  the  difference  between 
•the  belligerent  system  of  that  princess,  or  rather  of  her  min- 
isters, and  the  pacific  politics  of  her  successor.*  The  estab* 
lishment  of  the  sinking  fund  was  one  of  the  finaneial  regula- 
tions of  this  reign  $  and  its  operation  contributed,  in  no  small 
4egree,  to  check  the  increase  of  the  national  debt  The 
eommeree  of  these  kingdoms  kept  pace  with  the  public 

*  At  the  clofc  of  the  veign  of  queen  Anne,  the  national  debt  wis 
50,644^06/.  At  the  demise  of  George  I.  it  wss  53,092,235^  Vide  Dr. 
Aees's  Encyclop.  11>    Fart'l.  article  debts. 
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pfWfentf ;  and  laniy,  its  inyariable  eoneonitant,  adnuieed 
in  its  train.  About  this  time  the  yaloe  of  the  northern  parta 
of  the  kingdom  began  to  be  better  understood  than  it  had 
formerly  been ;  and  the  mannfketnres  began  to  move  gradn- 
ally  towards  those  distriets  where  the  ntte  of  iiving  was 
moderate,  and  where  eoal,  in  partienlari  was  pientifal  and 
^heap.  The  iniinx  of  money  by  eommeree  stimulated  indus- 
try ;  and  a  spirit  of  improvement  perraded  every  part  of  the 
empire. 
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to  tke  intpeetion  of  the  lord  eluuiiberkioy  and  prohtbitiiig 
their  appeanuieo  on  the  stage  withaat  his  iieeose.  In  this 
lie  was  also  sueeessfol :  the  hill  was  earned  in  the  house ; 
hot  it  exeited  great  discontent  in  the  nation.  The  popular 
indignation  was  also  inereased  hy  the  depredations  of  the 
Bpaniardsy  who  disputed  the  right  of  the  English  to  eut  log- 
wood in  the  bay  of  Campeaehj.  This  right,  which  had  long 
heen  a  subject  of  eontest,  had  never  been  clearly  settled  in 
any  of  the  treaties  between  Englapd  and  Spain;  and  the 
Spanish  Ocarda  Costas  took  every  opportunity  of  plundering 
the  English  merchants  who  were  engaged  in  tliat  trade.  It  is 
extremely  difficult  to  ascertain  all  the  circumstances  of  theso 
depredations  committed  at  so  great  a  distance.  The  English 
BierchaatSy  however,  complained  that  not  only  their  vessels 
were  confiscated,  but  that  the  crews,  in  case  of  resistaacc, 
were  condemned  to  slavery  in  the  mines  of  Mexico  and  Pem^ 
The  English  court  made  frequent  remonstrances  to  the  court 
of  Madrid  concerning  these  outrages,  but  received  for  answer 
only  promises  of  inquiry  without  any  redress.*  The  letters 
and  memorials  of  the  British  merchants  being  laid  before 
parliament,  the  houses  at  length  resolved  to  present  an  ad- 
dress to  entreat  his  Majesty  to  obtain  effectual  relief,  and  to 
convince  the  court  of  Bpain  that  England  would  no  longer 
submit  to  these  insulu.  But  the  minister  being  wholly  avene 
to  war,  oegociations  were  again  commenced,  and  a  treaty 
•concluded.  Spain  promised  a  sum  of  money  which  was 
never  paid ;  but  the  original  dispute  was  still  left  unsettled.! 
Boon  after  this  transaction,  the  minister  having  demanded 
a  supply,  it  wao  moved  in  parliament  to  know  whether  Spain 
had  paid  the  sum  stipulated,  as  the  time  for  its  payment  was 
expired.  The  duke  of  Newcastle,  by  his  Majesty's  order,  in- 
ibrmed  the  house  that  it  was  not  paid,  and  that  the  court  of 
Madrid  had  assigned  no  reason  for  the  delay.  This  caused 
an  immediate  address  to  his  Mf^jesty  for  a  war  with  Spain ; 

*  Sir  R.  Walpole  md,  that  these  oompbintSy  &<>  impeded  the  nef;od- 
stioiisy  and  represented  the  expensivenesfi  of  war  and  the  pzobabili^  that 
France  would  join  with  Spain.    Smollet,  3.  p.  23. 

t  Vide  Smollefs  continuation  of  Hume.  3.  p.  7, 18, 19,  and  30. 
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and  the  nunister,  finding  himself  obliged  to  depart  firom  bit 
paeifie  system,  began  to  make  extensive  preparations  for  the 
eontest.  War  being  declared  in  form  against  Spain, 
▲.D.  739.  ^jmin^i  Vernon,  who  had  asserted  in  the  Hoose  of 
Commons,  that  with  onl  j  six  ships  of  war  he  eonld  take  and 
demolish  Porto  BeUo,  was  sent  to  make  the  experimeat  The 
ministers,  who  deemed  the  enterprise  romantic^  considered  it 
as  a  fair  opportunity  of  removing,  to  a  distance,  a  tronblesome 
opponent,  and  expected  that  its  failure  would  involve  the  ad- 
sural  in  disgrace**  In  this,  however,  they  were  disappointed. 
Temon  succeeded  according  to  his  wish.  With  his  small 
force  he  attacked  and  carried  Porto  Bello,  demolished  the  for- 
tifications, and  returned  victorious  with  an  inconsiderable  loss.. 
This  success  of  the  British  arms  induced  the  commons  to 
enter  with  alacrity  and  vigour  into  all  the  measures  necessary 
ibr  a  vigorous  prosecution  of  the  war.  A  grand  expedition 
was  planned,  the  object  of  which  was  to  strike  a  decisive 
blow  against  Spain  in  the  very  centre  of  her  American  em«; 
pire.t  Commodore,  afterwards  admiral  lord  Anson,  was  sent 
with  five  sail  of  the  line,  a  frigate,  and  two  store-ships,  in 
OT^er  to  pass  through  the  straits  of  Magellan,  into  the  south 
f  ea,  to  act  against  the  8(^aniards  on  the  coasts  of  Chili  and 
]Peru,  and  ultimately  to  co-operate  across  the  isthmus  of  Da- 
rien  with  a  more  powerful  armament,  which  was  to  make 
Carthagena  the  first  object  of  its  atUck.}  Anson,  after  sur- 
mounting innumerable  difficulties,  entered  the  Pacific  ocean; 
but  some  of  his  ships  being  wrecked,  and  the  rest  dispersed 
by  tempests,  and  the  scurvy  making  terrible  ravages  among 
Jiis  men,  he  found  himself  totally  unable  to  proceed  to  acr 
'tion.  He  therefore  steered  to  the  island  of  Juan  Fernandea^ 
where  he  was  joined  by  the  Tyral  frigate,  and  remained  some 
time,  in  order  to  repair  his  ships  and  restore  the  health  of  his 
jnen,  whose  number  was  greatly  diminished  by  that  dreadful 

*  Smolletf  8  Continuation  of  Hume,  3.  p.  34. 

f  •*  The  scheme  was  well  Uid,  but  ruined  by  unnecessary  delays  and  uq. 
^ireseen  accidents***    SmoUet's  contin.  of  Hume,  3.  p.  41. 

t  Anson  was  sent  out  ^th  a  force  totally  unfit  for  such  an  expeditbn. 
The  reader  will  be  astonished  to  find  that  a  great  part  of  his  force  consist* 
^d  of  invsUds,  &c.    See  his  voyage  in  general  collection  of  voyages* 
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diteaf e.  Advancing  northward  towards  tbe  tropic  of  Capri-* 
•oroi  he  surprised  and  plundered  the  town  of  Paitia  in  the 
mghtf  and  gained  a  very  rich  booty.  This  small  squadron 
at  length  reached  the  hay  of  Panama,  on  the  southern  side 
of  the  isthmus  of  Darien  |  bat  the  ill  saceess  of  th^  attempt 
on  Carthagena  had  already  disconcerted  the  whole  plan  of 
the  expedition. 

The  armament  sent  against  that  important  city  and  for- 
tress consisted  of  twenty-nine  ship4  of  the  line,  and  nearly 
the  same  number  of  frigates,  well  furnished  with  all  kinds  of 
warlike  stores,  and  with  about  fifteen  thousand  seamen  and 
twelre  thousand  land  forces  on  board.  The  fleet  was  com- 
manded by  admiral  Vernon  and  the  army  by  general  Went* 
worth.*  Their  operations,  at  first  were  successful :  the 
troops  being  landed  on  the  island  of  Terra  Bomba,  near 
the  month  of  the  harbour  called  Bocca  Chiea,  made  them- 
selves masters  of  the  forts,  and  prepared  to  attack  the 
city.  But  they  soon  found  a  greater  opposition  than  tlttj 
had  expseted.  The  dissensions  which  arose  between  tJie 
naval  and  military  commanders  also  eontribitted,  in  no 
small  degree,  to  retard  and  perplex  the  operations  $  and  in 
the  attack  of  fort  Lazaro  the  English  were  repulsed  with  an 
almost  incredible  loss.  At  the  same  time  the  rainy  season 
commencing,  the  uahealthiness  of  the  climate  produced  a  fa- 
tal epidemical  fever  among  the  troops,  and  compelled  them 
to  retire  as  soon  as  possible  from  this  scene  of  slaughter  and 
contagion.  It  has  been  asserted  that  twenty  thousand  of  the 
British  perished  in  this  ill-fated  enterprise.  The  number  has 
perhaps,  been  exaggerated  through  hatred  to  the  ministry, 
hut  it  is  certain  that  the  loss  was  extraordinary.  Such  was 
the  termindlm  of  the  ill-fated  expedition  to  Carthagena,  the 
failure  of  which  appears  to  have  been  owing  to  two  princi- 
pal causes,  the  delay  of  the  ministry  in  not  sending  out  the 
armament  till  the  season  was  too  far  advanced^  and  the  dis- 
sensions of  the  commanders,  which  prevented  them  from  act- 
ing with  concert  and  promptitvde.t  \ 

*  Lord  Cathcart  had  been  appointed  to  the  command  of  the  land  foroett 
but  by  his  death  on  the  passage  it  devolved  on  general  Wentworth. 

t  For  a  detailed  account  of  this  expeditionf  vide  SmoUct*s  Cont  HuuKU 
3f  p.  ch.  fth> 
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Tliis  fatal  mitearriage  excited  great  diteoatent  tliratif^oiit 
the  whole  kiagdom,  and  the  greatest  part  of  the  blame  fell 
an  the  minister.  '  The  activity  of  the  Spaniards^  in  distress- 
ing the  English  triCde,  greatly  contribnted  to  increase  the  mur- 
nors  of  the  people.  Id  the  space  of  less  than  two  years, 
their  privateers  had  captared  more  tlian  foar  hundred  ves- 
sels belonging  to  the  subjects  of  Great  Britain,  whose  numer* 
cos  fleets,  equipped  at  a  vast  expense,  seemed  to  make  no 
efforts  for  the  protection  of  her  commerce.*  All  the  adhere 
ents  of  the  prince  of  Wales,  who  now  lived  retired  fhim 
eonrt,  concurred  in  the  opposition  to  the  minister.  The  gen- 
eral discontent  which  pervaded  the  kingdom,  had  a  manifest 
influence  in  the  election  of  members  for  a  new  parliament  | 
and  the  commons  were  no  sooner  met  than  it  was  visible  that 
the  country  party  had  gained  the  ascendency.  The  minister 
bad  no  other  means  of  maintaining  his  power  than  by  de* 
taching  the  prince  of  Wales  from  the  opposition,  which  ha 
attempted  by  the  flattering  dfers  of  procuring  him  an  in- 
crease of  salary.  But  the  prince  generously  disdained  to  re- 
ceive any  favours  or  emoluments  through  such  a  ehannel.-— 
Sir  Robert  now  saw  himself  left  with  a  minority  in  the 
house,  and  being  created  earl  of  Orford,  resij^ed  all  bis  em^ 
ployments.f 

Never  was  joy  more  general  than  that  which  the  resigna- 
tion of  Walpole  produced.  But  the  people  were  disappoint- 
ed in  the  expectation  which  they  had  formed  from  that  event. 
The  war  with  Spain  was  still  attended  with  very  indifler- 
ent  success ;  and  the  disasters  which  too  often  attended  the 
British  arms,  especially  in  f he  West  Indies,  were  aggravated 
by  a  number  of  political  writers.  The  popular  clamour, 
with  the  want  of  success  in  a  naval  war,  induced  the  minis- 
try to  divert  the  public  attention  to.  a  diflerent  scene,  and  the 
circumstances  of  Europe  favoured  their  views.  In  the  year 
1740,  the  emperor  Charles  Y I.  departed  this  life,  having  pre- 
viously settled  the  succession  of  his  hereditary  dominions  on 
his  ditegliter  Maria  Theresa.    This  act  of  settlement,  called, 

•  SmoUet,  S.  ch.  7.  p.  71. 

t  SmoUet,  3.  ch.  7.  p.  71,73,75^  77. 
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Ae  wnigmttie  saiiatioiiy  had  been  giiaruiteecl  by  all  tha  pow- 
•n  of  Barope.    Bat  treaties  may  be  regarded  aa  politieal 
■Uytbtags:    they  amuse   for  awhile,  and  afterwards  are 
thrown  aside  and  negleeted.    The  daughter  of  Charles  VI» 
deseended  from  a  long  and  illostrioas  line  of  emperors,  had 
•eareely  closed  her  father's  eyes,  before  she  saw  herself  in 
.danger  of  being  stripped  of  all  her  dominions,  which  were  at 
^oee  attacked  by  Prussia,  France,  Bavaria,  and  Saxony.  Da« 
mg  the  space  of  a  year,  she  struggled  with  the  storm,  with* 
otti  any  hopes  of  succour,  till  the  dangers  which  menaced 
the  electorate  of  Hanover,  as  well  as  the  political  balance  of 
Snropc,  raised  her  up  a  powerful  ally  in  Great  Britain.  Sar- 
dinia and  Holland  soon  i^r  came  to  her  assistance,  and  Ros- 
aia^  at  length,  espoused  her  canse^    A  Britbh  army  being 
•ent  to  the  continent,  was  joined  by  sixteen  thousand  Hano- 
verians $  and  the  war  with  Spain  was  now  regarded  only  aa 
a  secondary  object    From  this  period  the  young  queen  of 
Hungary  began  to  triumph  over  her  enemies.    The  troops 
M^ni  from  England  to  her  assistance  were  commanded  by  tha 
carl  of  Stair,  an  able  and  experienced  general  who  had 
learned  the  art  of  war  under  prince  Eugene,  and  his  milita* 
ry  talents  were  no  disgrace  to  so  celebrated  a  master.    Hia 
first  object  was  to  effect  a  junction  with  the  Austrian  armj, 
wider  prince  Charles  of  Lorrain.    In  order  tt>  prevent  the 
^Lceution  of  this  design,  marshal  Noailles,  with  an  army  of 
«ixty  thousand  French,  posted  himself  on  the  eastern  bank 
«f  the  Mayne,  and,  at  the  same  time,  found  means  to  cut  off 
irvery  communication  by  which  the  British  army  could  be 
supplied  with  provisions.    At  this  critical  juncture  the  king 
«f  England  arrived  at  the  camp,  and  seeing  the  army  in  dan- 
^r  of  starving,  resolved  to  attempt  a  junction  with  twelve 
thousand  Hanoverians  and  Hessians  who  had  reaehed  Ha* 
WBLtu    But  he  had  marched  only  nine  miles  befiire  he  found 
Mmself  completely  surrounded  by  the  French,  who  injudici* 
«ttsly  attacked  him  in  a  position  where  they  might  have  starv.- 
June  26,  ^^  ^^^  army,  by  cutting  off  all  his  supplies.  In  this 
A.D.  1743.  action,  George  II.  displayed  great  personal  cour- 
age, and  exposed  himself  to  a  heavy  fire  both  of  cannon  and 
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fliiuqoetry.*  His  army,  eootisting  of  forty  thousand  men, 
was  i^atly  inferior  in  number  to  that  of  the  enemy  $  but 
his  presence  and  example  animated  the  troops,  and  eoiitribn* 
led  to  decide  the  fate  of  the  day.  The  French  were  repnl* 
sed  with  the  loss  of  ne»r  five  thousand  men ;  but  although 
the  English  had  the  honour  of  the  day,  their  victory  was  not 
productive  of  any  important  consequences. 

England  and  France  had  hitherto  acted  only  as  auxilia-- 
ries  in  a  foreign  qoarrel  $  but  they  were  now  about  to  beedmo 
principals  both  in  the  continental  and  maritime  war.  From 
the  violence  of  the  parliamentary  disputes,  which  halt 
oontinued  so  many  years,  the  court  of  Versailles  imagined 
that  England  was  ripe  for  another  revolution ;  and  that,  if 
the  Pretender  should  make  his  appearance,  the  whole  king- 
dom would  rise  in  his  favour.  An  invasion  of  England  was 
therefore  projected;  and  preparations  were  made  for  em- 
harking  fifteen  thousand  men  at  Dunkirk  and  other  parts  on 
the  channel.  The  celebrated  count  de  8aze  was  appointed 
to  the  command  of  this  army ;  and  the  Due  de  Ronquefeioiilley 
with  twenty  ships  of  the  line,  was  to  cover  its  landing  in^ 
England.!  But  the  project  was  disconcerted  by  the  appear- 
ance of  an  English  fleet  of  superior  force.  The  French  fleet 
heing  o\)liged  to  retire  to  their  ports,  and  their  transports  be- 
ing also  damaged  by  a  storm,  all  the  hopes  which  they  had 
conceived  from  this  project,  were  frustrated.  The  court  of 
Versailles  issued  a  declaration  of  war  against  England;  and 
the  operations  were  carried  on  by  land  and  by  sea  with  a  va-^ 
riety  of  success.  The  combined  fleets  of  France  and  Spain^ 
though  inferior  in  force,  engaged  the  British  armament  under 
admirals  Mathews  and  Lestock ;  but  after  a  long  and  ob* 
stinate  contest,  neither  side  could  boast  of  any  advantage  $ 
and  so  indeeisire  an  action  was  regarded  in  England,  as  littlo 
better  than  a  defeat. 

But  while  the  efforts  of  Great  Britain  met  with  so  little 
iuccess,  and  her  formidable  armaments  brought  her  neither 

*  Smollett  6.  p.  107>  Sec  The  duke  of  Cumberlaud  displayed  extra* 
ordiraoy  courage,  and  was  shot  through  the  calf  of  hislegf. 

t  Count  de  Saze  was  natumal  son  to  Augustusi  king  of  Foland,  by  ikt' 
countess  of  KoniDganark* 
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•oBqoett  Bor  glorj,  some  fortunale  events  eontribafed  to  raise 
tke  droepiDg  spirits  of  the  natioD.  When  eommodore  Aa* 
SOD)  whom  we  left  in  the  baj  of  Panama,  was  informed  of  the 
ikilure  of  the  expedition  against  Garthagena,  he  formed  the 
projeet  of  capturing  one  of  the  rich  vesselsy  which  antouallj 
sailed  between  Aeapulea  and  Manilla*  as  the  onlj  means  left 
of  annoying  the  Spaniards,  and  aequiring  glory  and  wealth.* 
His  whole  force,  which  now  consisted  of  only  two  ships,  the 
rest  having  returned  to  England,  or  been  wrecked  by  tbe 
tempests,  was  soon  reduced  to  one,  the  other  proving  leaky^ 
and  the  number  of  his  men  being  greatly  diminished  by  the 
ravages  of  the  scurvy,  which  had  renewed  its  dreadful  visi- 
tation. The  unserviceable  vessel  being  set  on  fire  in  the 
midst  of  the  ocean,  he  pursued  his  course  towards  the  west 
in  the  Centurian,  of  sixty  guns,  and  at  length  reached  the  isl- 
aod  of  Tinian.  His  crew  were  now  reduced  to  a  most  de- 
plorable condition ;  but  the  refreshments  which  that  island 
afforded,  preserved  them  from  total  destruction.  In  this  salu* 
brious  spot  he  remained  long  enough  to  repair  his  ship,  and 
to  re-establish  the  health  of  his  crew  :  after  which  he  pro- 
eeeded  to  China.  At  Canton  he  refitted  his  ship ;  and  bay* 
ing  taken  Dutch  and  Indian  seamen  on  board  to  fill  up  tbe 
vaeaneies  occasioned  by  the  ravages  of  disease,  he  returned 
June  9  ^^^^^  America,  At  length  he  discovered,  and 
A.  D.  1744.  liter  a  short  but  brisk  action,  captured  the  galleon 
which  he  had  so  long  and  so  anxiously  expected.  He  then 
returned  with  his  prize  to  Canton,  and  from  thence  proceed- 
ed on  his  voyage  by  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  to  England, 
where  he  safely  arrived  with  vast  riches,  his  different  cap- 
tures amounting  to  considerably  more  than  half  a  million  of 
money.  In  this  voyage,  which  had  lasted  almost  three  yearly 
commodore  Anson  had  circumnavigated  the  globe ;  and  on 
his  return,  he  received  that  honour  to  vi  hieh  prudence  and 
perseverance  are  justly  entitled.  He  was  afterwards  raised 
by  the  king  to  the  peerage,  and  made  first  lord  of  tbe  admh- 
ralty. 

*  Acapnica  is  on  the  western  coast  uf  Mexico :  Manilla  is  sHi:ated  in 
the  island  of  the  same  name,  one  of  the  Philippines.  ;riie  distance  is 
about  7870  geographical  miles. 
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The  following  year  was  marked  with  importuit 
^^'  eventB ;  and  the  belligerent  powers  experieneed  a 
variety  of  fortune.     In  the  NetheHalids,  the  Freneh  had 
brought  into  the  field  an  anby  of  above  a  handred  thousand 
men,  commanded  by  maresehal  count  de  Baxe.    With  this 
force  they  commenced  the  siege  of  Toumay  ;  and  the  ardent 
desire  of  the  allies  to  prevent  the  loss  of  that  city,  occasion* 
ed  the  memorable  battle  of  Fontenoy.    Their  army  consist- 
ing of  English,  Hanoverians,  Austrians,  and  Dutch,  amount- 
ed to  about  seventy  thousand,  and  was  commanded  by  the 
duke  of  Cumberland.    The  French  were  posted  on  an  emi- 
nence, with  a  wood  on  their  left,  the  village  of  St  Antoine 
on  their  right,  and  that  of  Fontenoy  in  their  front    This 
April  SO,  strong  position  did  not  deter  the  duke  of  Cumber- 
A.  D.  1745.  land  from  commencing  the  attaek.    The  king  of 
France  and  the  Dauphin  were  present  at  the  battle :  mare- 
sehal Saze,  who  Was  sick,  visited  all  the  posts  in  a  Utter, 
and  soon  perceived  that  the  day  was  his  own.    For  some 
time,  however,  the  British  infantry  pressing  forward,  bore 
down  all  opposition ;  but  the  column  advancing  without  coin* 
maud  too  far  within  the  enemy's  lines,  was  inclosed  on  each 
side,  and  exposed  to  a  heavy  fire  of  artillery.    About  thi^e 
in  the  afternoon,  the  fate  of  the  day  was  decided  in  favour 
of  the  French.    This  was  one  of  the  bloodiest  battles  of  the 
eighteenth  century.    The  allies  left  about  twelve  thousand 
dead  on  the  field  ;  and  tl^e  French  lost  nearly  an  equal  num. 
her.*    Their  victory,  which  was  followed  by  the  capture  of 
Toumay,  gave  them  a  decided  superiority  in  the  Nether- 
lands, not  only  throughout  the  remainder  of  the  campaign, 
hut  during  the  continuance  of  the  war.    The  naval  efforts  of 
Great  Britain,  however,  began  to  be  crowned  with  success : 
the  adniirals  Rowley  and  Warren  retrieved  the  honour  of  the 
national  flag  and  made  several  rich  captures ;  and  general 
Pepperel  made  himself  master  of  Louisburg,  in  the  isle  of 
Cape  Breton,  a  place  of  great  importance  to  the  British  com- 
merect    At  the  same  time,  a  change  in  the  ministry  had  re- 

•  SnioUet,  3.  p.  149,  150. 

t  For  a  detidled  account  of  this  ttaiisaction,  see  8moUet,S.  p.  1S3,  3^, 
VOL.  II.  Q  q 
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ftored  ialenml  miion  in  tbe  kingdom.  The  adminlstratiiMr 
of  ailiMrt  being  eomsMtled  to  the  earls  of  Harrington  and 
Chesterfield,  who  possessed  great  popalaritj,  the  measures  of 
the  erown  were  no  longer  impeded  by  an  opposition  in  parlia- 
ment, nor  ebeeked  by  the  clamours  of  the  people. 

In  this  season  of  uniyersal  satisfaction,  a  moment  so  in. 
anspieiotts  to  his  designs,  Charles  Edward,  son  of  the  Pre* 
tender,  resolved  to  make  an  effort  for  gaining  the  British 
crown.  This  young  adrentnrer  was  ambitions  and  enterpris- 
ing, bat  totally  inexperieneed :  he  had  been  misled  to  beliere 
that  the  nation  was  ripe  for  a  revolt;  and  his  aspiring  views 
were  eneouraged  by  the  eonrt  of  France,  which  hoped  to  de- 
rive some  advantage  from  his  attempt  Accompanied  by  the 
mai^uis  ot  Tollibardine,  Sir  Thomas  Sheridan,  and  a  few 

Jidy  T  ^^^^  desperate  adventurers,  he  landed  near  Loch* 
A.  D.  1745.  aber,  in  Scotland*  For  the  conquest  of  the  whole 
British  empire,  he  brought  with  him  only  seven  officers,  and 
arms  for  two  thousand  men !  In  a  little  time,  however,  he  wat 
joined  by  somo  Highland  chiefli  with  their  dans.  It  is  requi- 
site here  to  observe,  that  the  feudal  system,  which  had  long 
heen  abolished  in  England,  still  subsisted  in  Scotland,  and* 
the  vassals  were  oUiged  to  join  the  standard  of  their  lord. 
In  the  Highlands  especially,  the  people  being  divided  into 
tribes  or  clans,  of  which  the  individual  members  were  united 
hy  consanguinity,  the  chiefs  possessed  a  kind  of  patriarchal 
as  well  as  feudal  authority.  This  state  of  things  greatly  fa* 
eilitated  the  raising  of  an  army,  as  the  people,  both  from 
duty  and  inclination,  were  ready  to  follow  their  leaders."^ 
From  the  operation  of  these  eircumstanees,  Charles  Edward 
soon  saw  himself  at  the  head  of  fifteen  hundred  men;  and 
his  manifestos,  inviting  others  to  join  him,  were  dispersed 
through  the  Highlands.  The  young  adventurer  then  marched 
to  Perth,  where  he  proclaimed  his  father  king  of  Great 
Britain*  From  thence  he  proceeded  to  Edinburgh,  and  en- 
tered the  city  without  opposition ;  but  the  castle  resisted  the 
attempts  of  .his  undisciplined  troops.  Here  he  repeated  the 
ceremony  of  proclaiming  his  father,  and  promised  the  people 
a  redress  of  sJl  grievances. 

On  the  first  news  of  this  invasion,  the  ministry  had  sent 
'Sir  John  Cope,  with  a  considerable  force^  to  oppose  the  pro- 
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grcM  of  the  rebels  *  Bat  at  PreBton  Pass,  abeiit  ^elve 
ggpf,  21,  miles  fh>in  Edinburgh,  he  was  attacked  bjr  the 
Jl  d.  1745.  young  Pretender,  and,  in  a  few  minntes,  totally 
defeated  with  the  loss  of  five  hundred  men.  This  yieiory 
gave  the  rebels  great  influence,  and  had  Charles  Edward  imr 
mediately  marched  into  England,  the  consequences  might 
iiare  been  dangerous  to  the  state.  But  either  his  own  inex- 
perience, or  the  advice  of  his  counsellors,  or  probably  (he 
expectation  of  augmenting  his  forces,  induced  him  to  eo»- 
some  too  much  time  in  the  capital  of  Bcot||nd.  He  was,  in- 
deed, joined  by  the  earl  of  Kilmarnock,  the  lord  Balmerino, 
and  the  eldest  son  of  lord  LoTat,  with  several  more  Scottish 
^hiefii ;  but  his  delay  at  Edinburgh  gave  time  to  the  ministry 
to  take  proper  measures  for  defeating  his  projects.  Voluii- 
ieers  were  armed  in  different  pans  of  the  kingdom ;  and  tbe 
duke  of  Cumberland,  who  was  idolised  by  the  British  army, 
hronght  over  a  strong  force  from  Flanders. 

At  length  the  Pretender  resolved  to  try  his  fortune  in  Eng- 
land, and  entered  the  kingdom  by  the  western  border.f  Car- 
lisle was  invested,  and  in  less  than  three  days  surrendered  to 
his  arms.  Marching  on  foot  in  a  Highland  dress,  he  pro- 
Aoeded  to  Penrith,  and  from  thence  to  Manchester,  where  he 
was  joined  \f  abont  two  hundred  English.  From  Manchestor 
Doe,  4^  he  advanced  to  Derby,  which  was  the  ultimate 
A.  D.  1745.  point  of  his  progress.  At  this  time  London  was 
filled  with  consternation.  The  ministers  were  at  a  loss  in 
!what  manner  to  aet:  -they  expected,  every  hour,  an  invasion 
from  France,  and  an  insurrection  at  home  in  favour  of  the 
Pretender.  A  general  rising  of  the  Roman  catholics  wan 
particularly  dreaded :  but  scarcely  any  respectable  persons  of 
that  persuasion  in  England  joined  the  rebel  standard.^    The 

•General  Cope  had  near  3000  men:  the  Pretender  had  2400.  SmoUet 
vol.  3.  p.  162. 

I  The  Pretender  ezpeeted  to  be  joined  by  |^at  numbers  in  England* 
And  alBo  that  an  Invasion  from  France  would  be  made  in  the  sooth.  8mol« 
let*  3.  p.  168* 

^  SmoUet  appears  to  have  made  an  erroneous  computation  in  stating 
Ae  Pretendei^  force  at  only^^SOOO  men  when  he  entered  England^  as  he 
had  8000  at  Dert^^-sndiiad  not  been  joined  by  more  than  two  or  three 
hundred  EngQsh* 
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trading  part  of  the  metropolis  was  overwhelmed  with  d<^« 
tioD ;  and,  as  it  is  eommoa  ia  similar  eases,  the  impalse  of 
terror  magnified  the  appearanee  of  danger.  At  this  eritieal 
janetore,  the  king  had  resolved  to  take  the  field  in  person  4 
and  nnmeroos  associations  of  volonteers  were  formed  for  the 
defenee  of  the  country.  Happily,  however,  the  retreat  of  the 
jrebeb  soon  dispelled  the  pnblie  apprehensions.  The  feudal 
system,  whieh  so  greatly  facilitates  the  raising  of  an  army^ 
is  extremely  unfavourable  to  military  discipline  and  subordi* 
nation.  The  Pretender  was,  therefore,  no  more  than  the 
nominal  leader  of  his  forces.  His  generals,  the  chiefs  of  the 
Highland  elans,  were  ignorant  of  the  art  of  regular  war;  and 
their  independency  rendering  them  haughty  and  obstinate, 
their  eouncils  were  perplexed,  and  their  progress  impeded  by 
their  private  dissensions  and  disputes  for  pre-eminence.  Li 
the  evening  of  the  second  day,  after  their  arrival  at  Deriby, 
they  called  a  conncil  of  war :  the  debates  were  exceedinglf 
violent :  and  they  finally  resolved  to  march  back  into  Scot- 
land. *  The  principal  causes  of  this  resolution  were  suppo- 
sed to  he  the  backwardness  of  the  English  to  join  their  stan- 
dard, and  the  great  strength  and  rapid  approaches  of  the 
army,  commanded  by  the  duke  of  Cumberland.t  But  what- 
over  were  their  motives,  they  remained  only  two  nights  at 
D^,  ^  Derby,  and  on  the  following  morning  commenced  a 
A.D.  1745.  precipitate  retreat|     In  this  irruption  the  rebels^ 

*  For  various  particuUrs  concenung  the  proceedings  of  the  tebels  «t 
Derby,  see  PSlkinton's  View  of  Derbyshire,  vol.  % 

f  A  circumstance  of  superstition  has  been  related*  n  contributing  toinfiu* 
•noe  dieir  determination  t  it  is  said  that  when  the  PTetender^s  standaid 
was  taken  into  his  lodguigs,  it  was  broken  at  the  entrance  into  the  door 
*-an  accident  which  affected,  in  no  small  degree,  the  minds  i^  some  of 
(heir  duels,  who  reg^arded  it  aa  ominous  of  their  fiiture  fiite.  FSDdnton*s 
View  of  Derbyshire,  vol.  %  p.  191« 

t  According  to  a  return  made  by  order  of  the  magistrates,  the  number 
of  rebels,  quartered  in  Derby  the  first  night,  was  7008,  and  the  second 
night,  7148i  exclusive  of  women  and  children.  The  whole  number  of 
ofiective  men.  including  the  prince's  guard,  the  guard  of  the  aitilleiy» 
which  coonsted  of  thirteen  pieces,  and  the  various  pstroles  and  oentrissk 
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•hicrriiig  the'iiileB  of  war,  had,  in  a  great  meaaore,  desisted 
from  plunder,  and  levied  regular  eontribotions.  The  Preten- 
der, on  his  arrival  in  Seotland,  being  joined  by  lord  Lewis 
Gordon,  lord  John  Drumniond,  and  other  chiefs,  with  their 
elans  to  the  amoont  of  two  thousand  men,  invested  the  eastle 
of  Stirling.  General  Hawley,  who  eommanded  a  strong  bo- 
dy of  troops,  marehed  to  attempt  its  relief;  and  having  ad- 
vaneed  to  Falkirk,  was  there  attacked  by  the  rebels.  The 
Jan.  17  Pretender,  who  stood  in  the  front  line,  gave  the 
A.  D.  174&  signal  for  battle,  and  the  first  fire  threw  the  king's 
troops  into  confusion.  Their  cavalry  were  driven  back  upon 
their  infantry ;  and  the  rebels  following  up  their  blow,  the 
royal  army  fled  with  the  greatest  j;irecipitation,  leaving  their 
artillery  and  camp  equippage  to  the  victors. 

The  triumph  of  the  Pretender,  however,  was  but  momen* 
tary.  The  duke  of  Cumberland  was  marching  against  him 
with  an  army  considerably  superior  in  numbers,  as  well  as 
in  discipline ;  and  the  young  adventurer  found  it  necessary 
to  retreat  to  the  Highlands.  At  Aberdeen  his  royal  high- 
ness  was  joined  by  the  duke  of  Gordon,  and  some  other  loi^s^ 
who  were  attached  to  the  government ;  and  after  remaining 
there  for  some  time  to  refresh  his  men,  he  continued  his  pur- 
suit of  the  enemy.  The  rebels  now  seemed  to  be  withontsub- 
ordination,  counsel,  or  conduct.  Instead  of  availing  them- 
aelves  of  the  strong  positions  which  the  country  afforded, 
they  adopted  the  desperate  resolution  of  hazarding  a  battle 
in  the  open  plain  of  Cnlloden,  near  Inverness.*  Here  the 
rebels,  about  nine  thousand  in  number,  were  drawn  up  in  or- 
der  of  battle^  in  thirteen  divisions. t  The  royal  army  con- 
might  therefore  be  estimated  at  about  eight  thousand.  Ibid.— Historians 
sekbro  meet  with  so  authentic  a  statement  of  numbers. 

Smollet  and  many  othtfs  suppose,  that,  if  the  Pretender  had  proceeded 
with  his  usual  expedition,  he  might  have  made  himself  master  of  Loo- 
don  I  but  he  must  first  have  hazarded  an  engagement,  and  even  hate 
run  the  risk  of  being  inclosed  by  three  armies,  each  superior  to  his  own 
in  numbers,  discipline,  and  artillery.    Smollet,  3.  p.  169. 

*  Culloden  Muir,  or  the  plain  of  CuUoden,  is  about  ten  miles,  to  the 
eastward  of  invemess. 

t  As  the  rebels,  when  at  Derby,  amounted  to  about  8000,  and  as  they 
ted  been  joined  by  about  SOOO  moreshKc  tiieir  return  to  8ootl|nd,  it  sp* 
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«i«ted  ofy  at  least,  fborteeD  tboasand  well  difeiplined  treopt. 
The  action  began  about  one  in  the  afternoon ;  and  the  dake 

April  15  ^^  Cumberland't  eannon  made  dreadful  havoe 
A.  IX  1746.  among  the  rebels—while  theirs,  being  ill  serred* 
did  bnt  little  execution.  After  they  had  stood  for  some  time 
the  fire  of  the  royal  army,  they  became  impatient  for  close 
engagement ;  and  about  five  hundred  of  them  attacked  the 
left  wing  of  the  En^ish  with  such  impetuosity  as  to  throw 
the  first  line  into  disorder.  Two  battalions  immediately  ad- 
raneed  to  the  support  of  the  left,  and  galled  the  rebels  by  a 
terrible  and  close  discharge.  The  English,  at  the  same  time, 
haring  pulled  down  a  park  wall,  which  covered  the  flank  of 
the  rebels,  but  which  they  had  left  feebly  defended,  fell  in 
among  them  sword  in  hand,  with  great  slaughter.  In  a  short 
time  the  rebels  were  totally  routed.  Three  thousand,  killed 
and  wounds,  were  left  on  the  field,  and  the  rest  of  their  ar- 
my dispersed  into  difierent  parts  of  the  country.  The  victory 
gained  by  the  royal  army  was  decisive,  but  humanity  would 
have  rendered  it  more  glorious.  The  English  troops  sullied 
hj  their  cruelty  the  military  character  and  the  honour  of  the 
nation,  and  rendered  the  whole  country  around  a  scene  of 
plunder,  devastation,  and  carnage.  * 

Thus  were  extinguished  all  the  hopes  of  the  adventurer. 
Reduced  from  a  nominal  king  to  a  forlorn  and  distressed  fu- 
'gitive,  he  wandered  from  mountain  to  mountain  amidst  the 
desert  wilds  of  the  Highlands,  and  experienced  a  series  of 
hardships  and  difficulties  of  escapes  and  adventures  similar 
to  those  of  Charles  11.  after  the  battle  of  Worcester.  Some- 
iimes  he  found  refbge  in  the  eottages  of  peasants,  who  could 
aflbrd  him  pity,  but  little  relief:  sometimes  he  lay  in  the  for- 
ests, with  one  or  two  companions  of  his  distress;  but,  what 
must  seem  most  astonishing,  although  he  was  obliged,  at  dif- 
ferent times,  to  trust  his  life  to  the  fidelity  of  above  fifty 
iodividuals,  and  the  price  of  thirty  thousand  pounds  was  set 

pears  that*  after  6edxicixDg  thdr  loeset  at  the  battle  of  Falkiik,  and  in  sev- 
eral  ■kkmishest  their  amy  must  have  been  about  9000  8tron|r  at  Cullo- 
den. 

*  For  an  account  of  the  horrid  ravages  oooumtted  by  the  English  ar« 
»yi  see  SmoUet,  3.  p.  1S3. 
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•n  hi9  liead^  yet  so  great  a  reward  did  not  tempt  aay  one  t» 
fcetray  him.  la  this  maaner  he  wandered,  during  nearly  the 
spaee  of  six  months,  among  the  dreary  wilds  of  Olengaryf 
oonstaatly  hunted,  and  sometimes  hemmed  in  by  his  porsu^ 
ers,  but  still  finding  some  expedient  to  save  himself  out  of 
their  hands*  At  length  a  vessel  of  8L  Maloes,  hired  by  his 
adherents,  arriving  at  Loehnanaeh,  he  embarked  and  reach- 
ed France  in  safety,  after  having  learned,  by  dear  bought  ex- 
perience, the  troubles  attending  the  views  of  ambition. 

While  the  prince  led  a  wandering  life  in  the  Highlands, 
the  scaffolds  and  gibbets  were  bathed  with  the  blood  of  his 
partizans.    The  earls  of  Kilmarnock  and  Cromartic,  with 
the  lord  Balmerino,  were  tried  and  found  guilty,    Cromartie 
was  pardoned ;  but  the  two  others  were  beheaded  on  Tower- 
kilL    Kilmarnock  acknowledged  his  crime,  and  professed  his 
repentance :  Balmerino  stood  firm  to  his  principles,  and  in 
his  last  moments  displayed  the  most  dauntless  intrepidity* 
Lord  Lovat,  and  Mr.  Ratcliife,  the  titularly  earl  of  Derwenf* 
water,  suffered  the  same  fate  with  equal  resolution.    Fifty 
#ther  officers  of  the  rebel  army,  were  executed  in  differ-  - 
ant  places,  and  most  of  them  met  their  fate  with  a  fortitude 
worthy  of  a  better  cause.    Some  obtained  pardons,  and  a 
•onsiderable  number  of  the  lower  orders  were  transported  ttr 
the  plantations.    8uch  was  the  result  of  an  enterprise  whicli^ 
•riginating  from  presumption,  was  conducted  without  policy 
•r  skill,  and  of  which  the  temerity  astonished  all  Europe, 
One  beneficial  consequence,  however,  arose  from  this  rebel- 
lion,  which  had  so  dangerously  agitated  the  empire.  In  order 
to  prevent  a  repetition  of  similar  evils,  the  feudal  system  of 
the  Highlands  was  abolished  by  act  of  parliament,  and  the 
lowest  subject,  in  that  part  of  the  kingdom,  acquired  the  par- 
ticipation of  British  freedom. 

Tranquillity  was  now  restored  in  Great  Britain ;  but  the 
war  continued  to  rage  with  increased  violence  on  the  conti- 
nent. Since  their  victory  at  Fontenoy,  the  French  had  puslv 
cd  forward  with  rapid  success,  and  reduced  almost  the  whole 
of  the  Netherlands.  The  Dutch  saw  themselves  stripped  of 
the  barrier  granted  them  by  the  treaty  of  Utrecht,  and  their 
own  dominiotts  exposed  to  invasion.    They  endeavoured  by 
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BegoeiatioDfy  to  avoid  the  ealamities  of  war;  bat  fiodiig 
their  efforti  ineffectual,  thej  regolved  to  eommenee  hostilitieo 
with  Fnuiee*    Thus  the  war  was  diffused  through  almost  ev- 
•ry  part  of  the  European  system  $  and  the  detail  of  its  vari- 
#as  erents  would  fill  folios  of  history.    In  many  of  these^ 
liowever,  Oreat  Britain  was  not  direetly  eoneemed.*    The 
English,  indeed,  sent  out  an  expedition  against  Port  I'Orienty 
in  which  they  gained  neither  advantage  nor  honour.    And 
an  armament^  sent  out  by  the  French  for  the  recovery  of  Cape 
Breton,  proved  equally  unsuccessful.    The  British  admirals, 
Anson,  Warren,  and  Hawke,  obtained  several  advantages  at 
tea.    But  in  the  Netherlands  the  French  were  invariably 
Tictorioos.    Having  defeated  the  allies  at  La  Feldtf,  their 
Tietory  was  followed  by  the  capture  of  Bergen-op-Zoom,  a 
place  of  extraordinary  strength.    The  loss  of  this  important 
fortress  reduced  the  allies  to  the  last  extremity;  and  the 
Dutch,  especially,  almost  to  despair.    But  these  triumphs  of 
the  French  in  the  Netherlands  were  counterbalaneed  by  their 
losses  in  Italy.    The  war  was  thus,  on  both  sides,  an  altema* 
tion  of  success  and  miscarriage :  all  the  parties  engaged  in 
the  contest  saw  their  resources  exhausted,  and  none  of  them 
acquired  any  real  compensation  for   their  losses.     Great 
Britain,  in  particular,  though  successful  at  sea,  saw  her  ar* 
ny  on  the  continent  in  danger  of  destruction ;  and  her  na- 
tional debt,  which,  before  the  commencement  of  the  war,  had 
been  reduced  to  less  than  forty-six  millions  and  a  half,  waa 
Increased  to  above  seventy-eight  millions.t    And  France, 
though  still  able  to  carry  on  the  war  with  vigour  by  land, 
had  reason  to  apprehend  the  annihilation  of  her  eommeree 
and  marine.    All  the  belligerent  powers,  therefore,  being 
weary  of  a  war  by  which  they  were  all  so  great  losers,  a 

*  Great  Brittin  paid  subsidies  to  the  empress,  queen  of  Rungary,  the 
king  of  SardlnUy  the  Hanoverians,  tlie  Hessians,  and  to  the  efeetort  of 
Cologne*  Mentzg  and  Bavaria.     Smoliet,  3.  p.  203. 

f  At  La  Feldt  the  duke  of  Cumberland  displayed  great  ooorage  and 
activity ;  and  Sir  John  ligonier  was  taken  prisoner. 

^  At  the  commencement  of  the  war  with  Spam,  in  ITSQ,  the  national 
debt  was  reduced  to  46,SS2,650/.  but  at  the  conclusion  of  the  war  in  ^fAS, 
it  was  advanced  to  78,166,906/.    Bee's  C}'ck)patd.  aiticle  debu. 
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.^)^  ^^     coBgcess  was  hdd  at  Aiz-la-Chapelle,  and  a  genr 
A.D.  1743.  eral  peace  was  eoneluded.    The  king  of  Prussia 
was  eonfimed  in  the  poMession  of  Silesia  $  and  the  queen  of 
Hmgary  in  that  of  the  rest  of  her  patrimonial  dominions. 
The  dnehics  of  Parma,  Plane^ntia,  and  Ouastalla,  were  eed- 
ed  to  the  infant  Don  Philip,  resenring  their  reversion  to  the 
hoBse  of  Austria,  in  case  of  his  sueeession  to  the  Spanish 
throne*    In  the  treaty  between  England,  Franee,  and  Spain, 
it  was  agreed  that  all  conquests  should  be  restored;  but  no 
mention  was  made  of  the  right  of  the  Spaniards  to  search 
English  ships  in  the  Ameriean  seas  $  so  that  this  question, 
which  had  been  the  original  cause  of  the  war,  was  left  un- 
determined.*   This  treaty,  however,  was  highly  extolled,  al- 
though that  of  Utrecht  was  held  in  universal  contempt ;  so 
incompetent  are  the  people  to  judge  of  political  affairs.  The 
multitude  is  dazzled  by  success ;  and  England  concluded  the 
peace  of  Utrecht  in  a  moment  of  victory,  when  nothing 
seemed  able  to  resist  the  power  of  her  arms.    But,  at  the 
time  of  the  treaty  of  Aix-la-Chapelle,  the  national  spirit  was 
broken  by  the  misfortunes  of  many  tedious  campaigns :  the 
people  were  weary  of  the  burdens  of  a  continental  war,  and 
the  support  of  foreign  subsidies ;  and  nothing  but  disgrace 
and  disaster  were  expected  flrom  the  continuance  of  such  a 
system.    The  general  restitution  which  was  the  basis  of  the 
treaty,  is  the  highest  encomium  on  the  administration  of  Sir 
Robert  Walpole,  whose  paeific  system  would  have  saved  tp 
his  country  so  many  thousands  of  lives,  and  so  many  millions 
of  money.t    Of  all  the  wars  recorded  in  history,  that  which 
preceded  the  peace  of  Aix-la-Chapelle  is  the  greatest  bur«- 
lesque  on  the  madness  of  nations :  the  people  of  England 
were  clamarous  for  war:  they  were  soon  as  impatient  for 
peace :  almost  all  the  great  powers  of  Europe  exhausted 
their  resources  and  slaughtered  many  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  their   subjects,  and  after  all  this  waste  of  blood  and 

♦  SmoUet  3.  p  233. 

t  Scarcely  ever  did  any  minister  bear  a  greater  load  of  public  obloquy 
than  Sir  Bobert  Walpole ;  but  there  had  never  been  one  under  whom  the 
country  had  enjoyed  a  greater  share  of  felicity. 
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of  tttumtt  they  ended,  like  trarellerB  aioniq^  in  a  eirele^ 
#xaetlj  at  the  point  where  they  begAn.  What  a  mivfor- 
tottOy  or  rather  a  madness,  that  nations  cannot  eigoy  with 
satbfaetion  the  blessings  of  peaee,  and  that  statesmen^ 
instead  of  forming  romantie  riews  of  external  aggrandize- 
ment, will  not  direet  their  prineipal  attention  toiplans  of  in- 
ternal improvement,  which  would  afford  suftcient  occapation 
to  the  greatest  genius  and  the  most  active  abilities,  and  eonld 
not  fail  of  prodaeing  general  prosperity  and  happiness* 

Soon  after  the  peace  was  concluded,  the  parliament  mety 
and  his  majesty  opened  the  session  by  a  speech  fhuigbt  with 
the  gennine  expressions  of  patriotism.  The  parliaraenty 
however,  was  divided  into  two  parties,  one  of  which  approv- 
ed  and  the  other  condemned  the  treaty  of  Aix-la-Chapelle  $ 
and  the  ministers  were  encountered  by  a  strong  opposition, 
which,  as  usual,  censored  every  measure  of  government  But 
during  this  period  of  parliamentary  debate,  the  ministry  ap- 
peared sincerely  desirous  of  providing  for  the  prosperity  of 
the  nation,  by  promoting  divers  regulations  for  the  improve- 
ment of  commerce,  and  most  of  these  met  with  the  coneiir- 
renee  of  parliament.  A  colony,  consisting  cbieBy  of  the  of- 
ficers and  seamen  dismissed  from  the  army  and  navy,  was  es« 
tablished  in  Nova  Scotia.  For  the  encouragement  of  those 
who  wqre  willing  to  become  settlers,  the  perpetual  property 
of  fifty  acres  of  land  was  given  to  each  private  soldier  and 
seaman,  with  ten  acres  for  every  individual  besides,  of  both 
sexes  of  whom  his  family  consisted,  and  further  grants  in 
proportion  as  their  number  increased.  To  every  officer,  be- 
low the  rank  of  an  ensign,  was  granted  eighty,  to  ensigns 
two  hundred,  to  lieutenants  three  hundred,  to  captains  four 
hundred ;  and  to  every  one  above  that  degree  six  hundred 
acres,  with  proportional  considerations  for  the  number  and  in- 
crease of  each  ^mily.  All  the  colonists  were  conveyed  to 
their  destination,  and  supported  for  one  year,  as  well  as  pro- 
vided with  arms  and  ammunition  for  their  defence,  and  with 
proper  materials  and  untensils  for  agriculture,  fishing,  See.  at 
the  expense  of  the  government  These  encouragements  were 
so  inviting,  that  above  four  thousand  families  embarked  under 
the  conduct  of  governor  Comwallis,  and  founded  the  town  of 
Halifar. 
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This  session  of  parliament  was  distingnislied  bj 
'  the  boldest  measare  of  finanee  that,  perhaps,  erer 
took  place  in  any  eoontry,  withoot  infringing  the  public 
faith.  According  to  a  plan  projected  by  Mr.  Pelham,  the 
minister,  the  parliament  passed  an  act,  by  which  the  interest 
of  the  national  debt  was  reduced  from  four  to  three  and  a 
half  per  cent,  for  seven  years,  and  to  three  per  cent*,  after 
the  expiration  of  that  period ;  and  those  creditors  who  did  not 
•hnse  to  accede  to  the  arrangement,  were  to  be  paid  their 
principab  out  of  the  sinking  fund.  The  obstacles  to  this 
measure  appeared  at  first  insurmountable ;  but  they  soon  yan- 
ished  before  the  fortitude,  perseverance,  and  precaution  of 
the  minister,  who  had  secured  among  the  monied  men  the 
promise  of  such  sums  as  would  have  been  sni&cient  to  pay  off 
the  capitals  of  those  creditors,  who  might  have  refused  to  ac- 
tept  the  reduced  interest.*  But  almost  all  the  public  credi* 
tors  at  length  consented  to  continue  their  money  in  the  funds ; 
and  this  great  financial  regulation  was  affected  without  caus-r 
iag  any  disturbance  in  the  state,  a  circumstance  which  as-r 
tonished  all  Europe. 

In  the  spring  of  the  ensuing  year.  Great  Britain  sustained 
a  loss  which  excited  an  universal  regret.  His  royal  highness 
the  prince  of  Wales,  who  was  possessed  of  every  great  and 
March  20»  i^niable  quality  that  could  engage  the  affections 
▲.  D.  1750.  of  a  nation,  expired  of  a  pleuritic  disorder,  in  the 
forty-fifth  year  of  his  age.  The  people  of  Great  Britain 
were  sincerely  afflicted  to  see  a  prince  of  such  merit  ravished 
firom  their  hopes ;  and  the  king  adopted  the  most  prudent 
measures  for  securing  the  royal  succession  and  the  peace  of* 
the  nation,  in  case  of  a  future  minority.! 

A.  D.  1751  1753      '^^^  ^^PPy  interval  of  external  and  inter- 
and  1753.       nal  tranquillity  which  followed  the  treaty  of 

Aix-la-Chapelle,  still  continued ;  and  during  that  period  the 
aSSurs  of  Great  Britain,  and  of  Europe  in  general,  furnish 

*  SmoUet  3»p.  279t  &c. 

t  George  11.  was  then  in  the  67th  year  of  hit  age,  and  hit  prcaeni  Maj* 
lesty  being  bom  June  4Ui,  1738i  was  only  in  hit  twelfU»« 
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little  matter  to  the  bistorian.*  A  considerable  opposition 
existed  between  the  ministerial  and  ihit  popular  jiarty ;  but 
although  it  appeared  on  particular  occasions,  yet  the  court  and 
the  parliament  concurred  in  almost  every  ftneasnre  that  prom- 
ised to  redound  to  the  public  advantage.  The  Turkey  trade, 
hitherto  monopolized  by  a  company,  was  now  laid  open.  An 
act  which  was  passed  for  the  naturalization  of  the  Jews,  did 
honour  to  the  liberal  sentiments  of  the  British  senate ;  atod 
the  reverend  bench  of  bishops,  with  a  laudable  spirit  of 
ehrislain  philanthropy,  generally  approved  of  this  indiil- 
gence  to  the  Hebrew  nation.  The  clamonrl  of  a  bigott<^ 
j^ople,  however,  found  means  to  counteract  these  benevolent 
intentions.  Religious  bigotry,  though  greatly  weakened,  will, 
perhaps,  never  be  totally  extirpated.  And  lord  ^Lyttletott, 
in  discussing  this  subject  in  the  house,  judiciously  observed, 
that  in  every  country  there  exists,  among  the  mass  of  the 
people,  a  leven  of  superstition,  ready  to  ferment  ob  certain 
occasions.!  As  it  was  evident  that,  considering  the  disposi- 
tion of  the  people,  the  naturalization  act  would  liever  induce 
any  opulent  and  respectable  Jews  to  settle  in  England,  it 
could  not  be  productive  of  any  benefit  to  that  people  or 
of  any  national  advantage,  and  it  was  tlierefore  repealed  in 
the  following  session.^ 

4 

The  peace  of  Aix-la-Chapelle  having  left  many  claims  m- 
determined,  and  the  boundaries  of  tlie  French  and  English 
settlements  in  North  America  undefined,  aflbrded  various 
pretexts  for  new  quarrels.  The  affairs  of  India  were  also 
left  in  so  unsettled  a  state,  that  hostilities  continued  in  that 
country  till  the  year  1754,  when  they  were  at  last  terminated 
or  rather  suspended  by  a  treaty  concluded  between  the  two 
East  India  companies  of  England  and  France.  But  while 
tranquillity  was  restored  in  Asia,  the  seeds  of  a  new  war 
were  sown  in  America.    In  the  extensive  and  uncultivated 

•  According  to  Smullet,  the  peace  of  Aiz-bt^ThapeUc  was  foHowed  by. 
a  Klaxaiion  of  morals  and  a  frequency  of  enormous  crimes  which  dis- 
graced the  character  and  polity  of  the  nation.    Bobbery  and  rapine,  mor* 
der,  forgery,  &c.  were  common.    SmoUet  S.  p.  617  and  618. 

t  Lord  Lyttleton*8  speech  on  the  repeal  of  the  Jews  naturalizatioD  btlU 

:!:  Anderson^s  Hist  Comm.  3.  p.  397. 
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regions  of  Aat  quarter  of  tlie  ^obe,  the  limits  of  the  Freneh 
and  English  elaims  being  not  defined  with  sneh  aeenraey  ak 
to  exclude  all  eanse  of  dispute^  the  eoart  of  Versailles  soon 
fbund  a  pretext  for  seizing  all  the  country  on  the  shores  of 
the  great  lakes  and  on  the  banks  of  the  Ohio,  and  formed  tho 
great  design  of  constmeting  a  ehaib  of  forts  from  the  river 
Bt  Lawrence  to  the  month  of  the  Mississippi.  It  niras  easy 
to  perceive  that  the  eteeution  of  this  project  would  reduce 
the  British  settlements  to  a  narrow  shred  of  land  aldttg  the 
coast  of  the  Atlantic,  and  eyentually  expose  them  to  entire 
subjugation.  The  court  of  London  remonstrated  against 
these  encroachments,  but  receired  eyasiye  answers.  It  wm 
erident,  from  the  proceedings  of  the  French  goyemors  in 
America,  that  a  deliberate  plan  had  been  formed  for  expel- 
ling the  English  from  that  continent  But  while  the  ports  of 
Vmnte  resounded  with  the  bustle  of  nayal  armaments,  and 
the  embarkation  of  troojj^s  for  establishing  an  uniyersal  M- 
pire  on  the  North  American  contiiieht,  the  court' of  Yersaillen 
continued  to  amuse  the  British  government  with  general  as- 
*innmces  of  its  pacific  intentions.  The  French  court,  indeed^ 
ivould  have  gladly  avoided  hostilities  until  the  line  of  forts 
from  Canada  to  the  Mississippi  Could  be  completed,  and  the 
communication  secured  $  but  its  designs  were  too  apparent  to 
he  covered  by  any  disguise ;  and  remonstrances  proving  inef- 
fectual, his  Britannic  majesty  began  to  make  vigorous  pre- 
parations for  war. 

The  encroachments  of  the  French  in  America 
'        '  having  rendered  reprisals  both  justifiable  and  nec- 
essary, admiral  Boscawen,  with  eleven  sail  of  the  line  and  a 
firigate,  was  sent  to  the  colwt  of  Newfoundland.    A  Frendi 
fleet  arrived  at  the  same  time  in  that  quarter,  and  entered  the 
river  St.  Lawrence ;  but  a  part  of  the  English  squadron  fell 
In  with  abd  captured  two  of  their  ships.    Orders  were  also 
'  issued  for  making  general  reprisals  in  Europe  as  well  as 
America,  and  were  so  efTcctuiilly  executed,  that,  before  the 
end  of  this  year,  three  hundred  of  the  French  merchant  ships 
and  eight  thousand  of  their  seamen  were  brought  into  the 
British  ports,  a  loss  of  which  their  commerce  and  marine  felt 
the  effects  during  the  whole  continuance  of  the  war. 
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Bof  it  wu  not  solely  by  sea  that  the  eDei|;y  of  the  nation 
was  thas  aetiyely  displayed.  In  America  yarious  espeditiono 
were  projeeted  against  the  Freneh  forts  at  the  baek  of  tho 
JBnglish  settlements.  Colonel  Monekton  redneed  the  forts 
which  they  had  erected  on  the  borders  of  Nova  Beotia,  and 
fcenred  that  prorinee.  But  general  Braddocky  who  had  sail- 
od  with  an  armament  from  Ireland  to  eipel  the  Freneh  from 
joly  9^  the  banks  of  the  Ohio,  fell  into  an  ambuscade,  and 
A.  D.  1755.  was  defeated  and  slain.*  This  loss  was  in  some 
degree,  compensated  by  the  success  of  general  Johnson,  who 
about  the  same  time,  defeated  a  body  of  two  thousand  Freneli 
and  Indians  near  Grown  Point.  The  loss  of  the  English  was 
^bout  two  hundred  men :  that  of  the  enemy  above  seyen  ban- 
dredy  besides  a  few  prisoners,  among  whom  was  their  com- 
mander. Another  expedition  against  fort  Niagara  was  eos* 
ducted  by  general  Shirley ;  but  it  failed  of  success  througb 
its  being  undertaken  too  late  in  the  season. 

The  people  of  England,  indignant  at  the 


eroachments  of  the  Freneh,  entered  with  alacrity 
into  the  views  of  the  government,  and  poured  their  loans  into 
the  treasury.  Though  the  advantages  gained  in  Ameriea 
were  counterbalanced  by  at  least  equal  losses,  the  successes 
of  the  English  cruisers  animated  the  hopes  of  the  nation,  and 
promised  protection  to  trade.  In  the  commencement  of  thin 
year  ihe  French  equipped  a  formidable  squadron  at  Brest^ 
and  assembling  a  considerable  number  of  land  forces  and 
4ransports,  openly  threatened  Great  Britain  with  invasion. 
The  ministry  in  the  mean  while,  took  every  precantion  for 
repelling  the  attack.  Mr.  Fox,  who  had  now  been  made 
•ecretary  of  state,  moved  in  the  house  an  address  to  the 
king,  beseeching  his  majesty  to  order  twelve  battalions  of 
his  electoral  troops  to  be  brought  into  the  kingdom.  After 
•ome  debate  the  motion  was  agreed  to,  and  such  expeditio|i 
was  used  that  in  the  space  of  a  month  a  considerable  num- 
ber both  of  Hanoverians  and  Hessians  arrived  in  England. 
But  under  the  appearance  of  an  invading  armament, 


*  SmoUet  ascribes  his  mlsiortune  in  part  to  the  delay  of  the  Yirginisn 
contractora,  and  partfy  to  hia  own  too  rash  courage  and  his  want  of  ex- 
perience in  the  mode  of  American  war<are«    Yd.  3*  p^  4A5  and  446^ 
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ftngnmed  tke  whole  attention  of  the  British  nation^  the 
French  had  concealed  their  real  design ;  and  while  their  pre* 
parations  at  Brest  menaced  the  eoasts  of  England,  an  expe- 
dition sailed  from  Toulon  against  the  island  of  Minorca* 
This  was  no  sooner  known  than  admiral  Byng  was  sent  with 
ten  sail  of  the  line  to  the  mediterranean.  But  his  squadron 
being  inferior  to  that  of  the  enemy,  both  in  number  of  ships 
and  in  weight  of  metal,  he  hazarded  only  a  partial  action 
with  the  French  admiral  Galisionere,  and  deeming  the  relief 
of  Minorca  impracticable,  abandoned  that  important  place 
to  its  fate.  General  Blakeney,  the  goremor,  being  shut  up 
in  fort  St.  Philips,  made  a  vigorous  defence ;  but  being  left 
destitue  of  all  hopes  of  succour,  was  at  length  obliged  to  sur- 
render to  the  Due  de  Richelieu,  who  had  employed  an  army 
t^f  twenty  thousand  men  in  the  reduction  of  this  island.  The 
loss  of  Minorca  was  considered  as  a  great  national  disgrace ; 
hut  instead  of  producing  dejection  and  despondency,  it  excit-^ 
ed  an  universal  elamour  of  resentment  among  the  people,  Aot 
only  against  admiral  Byng,  but  also  against  the  ministers, 
who  were  accused  of  having  neglected  the  security  of  so  im- 
portant a  plaee.  The  weight  of  the  storm,  however,  fell  on 
Uie  admiral,  who  being  tried  by  a  court  martial,^  was  acquit- 
ted of  the  hnpntations  of  eowardiee  or  treachery,  but  adjudg- 
ed guilty  of  a  breach  of  the  twelfth  article  of  war,  founded 
on  an  act  of  parliament  passed  in  the  twenty-second  year 
of  George  II.  which  condemns  to  death  every  person  who, 
in  time  of  action,  shall,  as  through  fear  or  disaffection,  not 
do  his  utmost,  &e.  The  members  of  the  court  consider- 
ing all  the  circumstances  of  the  ease,  strongly  recommended 
him  to  his  majesty's  clemency.  His  friends  and  relatives  also 
exerted  all  their  influence  in  his  favour.  His  majesty,  in 
consequence  of  the  representations  of  the  lords  of  the  adm:-. 
ralty,  referred  the  matter  to  the  decision  of  the  twelve  judges, 
who  were  unanimously  of  opinion  that  the  sentence  was  legal. 
A  warrant  was  accordingly  issued  for  his  execution,  and  he 
Mafvh  14,  was  shot  on  the  quarter  deck  of  the  Monarque, 
A.  D.  17S7  which  wa^  lying  at  anchor  off  Portsmouth.  From 
the  time  that  he  received  his  sentence  to  the  last  moments  of 
his  life,  he  displayed  an  nndfiunted  composure  of  mind ;  he 
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I  net  hb  fate  with  W  intrepidity  tufttieiit  to  wipe  from  hii 

•harfteter  any  impntation  of  defieieney  in  pergonal  conragCf 
and  expressed  his  eonfidenee  that  any  impartial  and  diseem- 
inf  public  would,  at  a  future  period,  do  jostiee  to  his  reputa- 
tion.* 

During  these  transaetions  in  Europe,  scenes  of  high  im- 
port  were  opening  in  Asia*    Sur-Rajah-Al-Dowlat,  a  young 

I  nan  of  impetuous  passions,  but  destitute  of  principle  and 

prudence,  haying  succeeded  to  the  soubahship  of  Bengal,  Ba- 

r  liar,  and  Orixa,  resolved  to  expel  the  English  from  the  set- 

tlements and  flictories  which  they  held  in  those  proyinees* 
By  the  means  offeree  and  fraud  intermixed,|he  made  himself 
master  of  Gassimbuzzar.  He  then  inyested  Calcutta  with  a 
numerous  army.  The  goyemor,  with  some  of  the  principal 
persons  of  the  settlement,  took  refuge  on  board  a  ship  in  the 
riyer,  with  the  most  valuable  effects  and  the  books  of  iht 
company.  Mr.  Holwell,  the  second  in  command,  with  a  few 
bfsve  officers,  and  a  very  feeble  garrison,  defended  the  fort 
against  several  furious  assaults,  till  overpowered  by  numbers, 
he  was  obliged  to  surrender,  on  the  soubah's  premise  of  good 
treatment  to  him  and  his  companions.  But,  in  direct  viola- 
tioii  of  good  faith,  theywere  all,  to  the  number  of  146  per- 
sons,  driven  into  a  place  called  the  black  hole  prison,  which 
was  only  about  eighteen  feet  square.    It  is  impossible  to  re- 

-^  fleet,  without  horror,  on  the  miserable  situation  of  such  a 

number  of  persons  so  closely  crowded  together  during  the 
space  of  a  whole  night,  under  the  sultry  climate  of  Bengal ; 
and  it  would  hurt  the  feelings  of  the  reader  to  relate  the  par- 
ticulars of  this  fatal  tragedy.  It  suffices  to  say,  that  no  more 
than  twenty-three  were  left  alive  in  the  moming,  when  the 
soubah  sent  an  order  for  their  release :  the  rest  had  expired 
in  all  the  agonies  of  suffoeation.  The  wretched  survivors,  of 
•whom  Mr.  Holwell  was  one,  was  reserved  for  a  series  of 
barbarous  treatment,  in  order  to  make  them  discover  the  trea- 
sures, supposed  to  be  coneealed  in  the  fort  The  soubah  be- 
ing at  length  convinced  that  no  such  deposit  existed,  they 
were  finally  liberated,  after  undergoing  a  series  of  sufferings, 

*Sec  admiral  Byng's  letter  deliTered  to  the  marahal  of  the  admlialtjr 
a  few  moments  before  bis  exeoutioD. 
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Wbieb  it  seems  almoBt  miraealoas  that  haman  natan  should 
be  able  to  sapport. 

While  these  horrid  transactions  took  plaee  in  Bengal,  tho 
fortes  of  the  East  India  eompany,  in  conjunction  with  the 
Mahrattas,  were  carrying  on .  a  successful  war  against  Tnl- 
lagee  Angna,  the  piratical  prince  of  Geriah,  who  had  become 
formidable  on. the  Malabar  coast.  Commodore  James,  witli 
a  squadron  tvom  Bombay,  had  reduced  Severndroog  and  sev^* 
oral  other  forts,  and  greatly  diminished  the  power  of  the  pi- 
rates. But  the  loss  of  Calcutta  had  thrown  the  affairs  of  the 
company  into  such  eonfusion,  that  the  interposition  of  a  strong 
national  force  became  necessary.  .  Admiral  Watson  was  sent 
with  a  squadron  firom  Bngland,  and  was  joined  at  Bombay  bj 
It  division  of  the  company's  ships,  with  a  body  of  troops 
commanded  by  colonel  Clive.  Their  first  operations  were  di- 
rected against  Gteriah,  the  principal  fortress  and  residence  of 
the  pirate  Angria,  which,  after  an  obstinate  defence,  sarren- 
dered  to  their  arms. 

This  conquest  was  only  a  prelude  to  more  important  sve- 
eesses.  From  the  coast  of  Malabar,  the  English  eomman- 
ders  conducted  their  armament  to  Beng^al,  and  proceeding  up 
the  Ganges,  appeared  on  the  1st  of  January,  1707,  before 
Calcutta,  which  they  took  the  same  day  by  a  sudden  and  vig- 
orous  assault.  Hughly,  a  town  of  great  trade  higher  up  the 
riyer,  was  soon  after  captured,  and  its  yast  magazines  were 
destroyed.  Incensed  at  these  losses,  the  soubah  assembled 
an  army  of  twenty  thousand  horse  and  fifteen  thousand  foot ; 
but  was  defeated  by  colonel  Clive,  after  making  a  feeble  re- 
sistance. These  repeated  disasters  intimidated  the  soubak 
into  concessions  equally  honourable  and  advantageous  to  the 
company;  and  a  treaty  of  peace  was  concluded,  all  the  ar- 
ticles of  which  were  signed  and  sealed  with  his  own  hand. 

The  English  commanders,  however,  had  too  much  discern- 
ment to  rely  on  the  promises  of  a  barbarian  who  had  perfidi- 
ously violated  former  engagements ;  but  they  prudently  dis- 
sembled their  sentiments  till  they  had  reduced  the  French 
power  in  this  part  of  India.  Colonel  Clive,  at  the  head  of 
seven  hundred  Europeans,  and  one  thousand  six  hundred  In- 
dians, began  his  march  to  Chanilemagore,  the  principal  set- 
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flettent  4t  the  Freseh  in  Bengal*  His  operationf  were  see^ 
ended  bj  the  tqaadron  uoder  admirals  Watton  and  Poeoek^ 
and,  alter  a  rigoroiM  assault,  whieh  eontinoed  three  hoars, 

Harcb  24,  that  fortress^  thongh  garrisoned  by  fiye  hundred 
A.  D.  1757.  Earopeans  and  twelve  hnndred  Indians,  defended 
By  a  hundred  and  twent j4hree  pieees  of  eaonon,  and  well 
provided  with  military  stores,  was  taken  with  an  ineonsidera-^ 
hie  loss.* 

In  the  mean  while,  the  sonbah  of  Bengal,  Snr-Rajah-AN 
Dowlat,  notwithstanding  his  speeions*  promises,  was  extreme* 
]y  dilatory  in  fulBlling  the  artieles  of  the  late  treaty,  and 
his  whole  conduct  indieated  hostile  intentions  The  renewal 
of  the  war  against  so  powerful  a  prinee  was  dangermis,  a» 
an  its  issue  the  whole  trade  of  Bengal  depended ;  and  the 
matter  was  discussed  in  the  council  of  Calcutta  with  all  the 
eircumspeetion  and  caution  which  its  importanee  seemed  to^ 
demand.  A  fortunate  incident,  however,  determined  the 
^uestiouc  A  conspiracy  was  formed  against  the  sonbah  by 
Jafter-AR'Khan,  his  prime  minister  and  principal  comman- 
der, who  entered  into  an  alliance  with  the  English,  with 
whom  a  plan  waa  concerted  for  the  aeeomplishoKnt  of  his  de«^ 
sign.  Colonel  Clive  put  himself  at  the  head  of  his  small 
army,  and  encamped  at  Plassey,t  where  he  was  attacked  by 

June  93,  ^^^  sonbah  with  a  force  consisting  of  fifteen  thon« 
a.  D.  1757.  sand  cavalry,  and  near  thirty  thousand  infantry, 
with  forty  pieces  of  artillery,  nmnagedby  French  eannoneers*. 
The  action,  however,  was  so  ably  conducted  by  Clive,  that 
victory  declared  in  his  favour.  AH  Khan  now  openly  de« 
elaring  himself,  was  advanced  to  the  soubahship  of  Bengal, 
Bahar,.  and  Orixa.  The  deposed  sonbah,  8ur-Rajah-AU 
Dowlaf,  soon  after  falling  into  his  hands,  was  put  to  death  ; 
and  thus,  within  the  short  space  of  little  more  than  a  year,  he 
met  with  the  fate  justly  due  to  his  cruelty  exercised  on  the  un- 
fortunate prisoners  in  the  black  hole  at  Calcutta.  Ali  Khan, 
the  new  souhah,  readily  complied  with  the  conditions  of  his 
elevation  :  he  conferred  on  the  East  India  company  extraordi- 

*  Only  forty  men.  SmoU-  4.  p.  121.  Chandemagore  is  situated  on  the 
Hoogley,  or  the  western  arm  of  the  Ganges,  a  little  above  Calcutta. 

f The  plain  of  Plassey,  or  Plaissey,  b  about  eighty  miles- from  CalonU 
'ta«  and  forty  from  Moorshsdabad. 
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ttttry  pivileges ;  and  this  reyolution,  effected  by  a'landfal  of 
«ien,  may  be  regarded  as  the  foundation  of  the  British  empire 
in  India.* 

Mr*  Pitt,  who  had  now  the  chief  eondiict  of  affairs,  intro* 
Jaeed  into  the  cabinet  a  new  system  of  carrying  on  thf 
ivar,  thaa  which  none  could  be  better  calculated  for  reviring 
the  spirits  of  his  countrymen  and  alarming  the  enemy.  Ia* 
otaad  of  dreading  an  invasion,  and  contenting  himself  with 
making  preparations  for  defence,  he  plumed  an  expedition 
for  carrying  the  arms  of  Great  Britain  into  France.  Tb^ 
fleet  was  commanded  by  the  admirals  Hawke  and  Knowlc*^ 
and  the  land  forces  by  Sir  John  Mordannt.  The  public  was 
full  of  expeetatioiK;  but  as  soon  as  the  armament  reached  tbo 
jPrench  coast,  it  was  found  impracticable  to  make  any  im- 
pression ;  and  the  general  officers,  in  a  council  of  war,  re*- 
«olved  to  return  4o  England  without  disembariEing  the  troops* 
The  people,  however,  are  always  dissatisfied  with  ill  suceeiiy 
though  very  little  qualified  to  judge  of  its  causes;  and  as  the 
fittblic  ei^ectation  had  been  wound  up  to  the  highest  pitchf 
Ahe  disappointment  was  proportioned' to  the"  sanguine  hopes 
mrhieh  had  been  conceived  firom  so  formidable  an  expeditioik 
August  €«  On  the  return  of  the  fleet*  the  whole  nation  was  in 
A.  I>- 1757.  a  ferment,  loudly  demanding  inquiry.  The  com- 
«iander  in  chief  was  brought  to  a  trial  before  a  court  martial ; 
•but  after  a  minute  investigation  of  the  affair,  he  was  honoris 
Uy  acquitted.  An  expedition  against  Loutsbourg  was  still 
jttore unsuccessful,  most  of  the  ships  being  disabled  by  a  hur- 
ricane. Indeed  the  operations  in  America  were  in  general 
disadvantageous  to  the  English,  who,  although  they  possess- 
«d  a  decided  superiority  both  of  naval  and  military  ferce, 
were  almost  every  where  worsted  by  the  French  general, 
Montcalm,  who  captured  several  of  their  forts,  and  compel- 
led them  to  relinquish  an  extensive  and  valuable  tract  of 
^eoontiy. 

On  the  continent  of  Europe  die  flames  of  war  were  rekin- 
'dled ;  and  Germany  was  again  doomed  to  see  her  fertile  fields 
And  her  opulent  cities  devastated  by  contending  armies.  The 
fliutual  jealousies  of  the  courts  of  Madrid^  and  Vienna  were 

*  The  public  joy*  occasioned  by  Hieae^vents,  was  greatly  <«mw||||m^ 

I9  4«  dosthof  aioMi  Wstsou^  vbi^  biwcood  sbout  ^is  timoi 
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tot  extiDgufihed  bj  teren  years  of  peace,  and  both  were  rea- 
ij  to  fcise  the  first  faroarable  opporianity  of  renewiog  hos- 
(Hies.  It  is  not  to  our  purpose  to  detail  the  negoeiations,  the 
deelarations,  memorials,  and  manifestos  of  those  foreign 
ooortsr— devices  inrented  to  jnstify  injastice  and  ?iolenee,  and 
to  allnre  deluded  nations  to  support,  with  their  blood  and 
their  treasure,  the  views  of  ambition.  It  suffices  to  say  that 
a  treaty  concluded  between  the  empress  queen  of  Hungary 
and  the  Czarina,  had  justly  alarmed  his  Prussian  majesty^ 
who  secure  of  the  support  of  Great  Britain,  resolred  to  an- 
ticipate the  attack  which  he  saw  so  much  reason  to  appre- 
hend. His  Britlanie  majesty,  when  he  saw  himself  on  the 
eye  of  a  war  with  France^  and  expected  an  attack  on  Hano- 
▼er,  had  sought  and  obtained  the  alliance  of  Prussia  for  a 
proteetfon  to  that  electorate.  The  war  which  ensued  between 
Prussia  and  Austria,  induced  the  latter  to  throw  herself  into 
the  arms  of  France.  The  court  of  Versailles  formed  a  close 
union  with  those  of  Vienna  and  Petersburgh :  Saxony  and 
Sweden  at  length  joined  the  confederacy  against  Prussia,  and 
thus,  by  a  combination  of  circumstances,  Oreat  Britain  was 
iayolved  in  the  heavy  expense  of  a  continental  war,  from 
which  she  derived  no  advantage  either  to  herself  or  to  Hano- 
ver. 

To  guard  against  the  storm,  which  threatened  that  electo- 
rate, the  duke  of  Cumberland  was  sent  to  take  the  command 
of  an  army  of  fifty  thousand  men  assembled  in  Wes^halia.* 

This  force  being  inferior  to  that  which  he  had  to  oppose, 
kis  royal  highness,  nothwithstanding  his  experience  and  cour- 
age, was  unable  to  prevent  the  conquest  of  Hanover.  After 
an  active  campaign  he  found  himself  so  closely  pressed  by 
superior  numbers,  that  he  concluded  with  the  French  general- 
mareschal  Due  de  Richelieu,  the  famous  convention  of  Clos- 
Se|it  8i  ter-Seven,  by  which  thirty-eight  thousand  Hanove. 
A.  D.  1757.  rians  were  dispersed  in  different  quarters  of  can- 
tonment, and  the  French  remained  in  the  undisturbed  {losscs- 
■ion  of  the  electorate,  f 

•  Of  these  26,000  were  Hanoverians^  13,000  Hessians,  6,000  Bnins. 
wickers,  2fi00  Saxegothians,  1000  Lunenburghers,  and  the  rest  Pkiiasians. 
amoUetV  Conttnuation  of  Hume,  4.  p.  153,  &c. 

t  For  the  articles  of  tl:e  ccnvention  at  lar^scc  SmoUet  4.  p.  264»  k^. 
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Thi«  eoBTentioB,  however,  was  eqnallj  disagreeable  to  th^/ 
eourts  both  of  London  and  Versailles :  the  former  saw  the 
electorate  of  Hanover  left  at  the  merey  of  the  enemy  2  the 
latter  thought  the  articles  too  favourable  to  an  army  which 
had  been  inelosed  on  every  side,  and  must  soon  after  have  sur- 
rendered at  discretion ;  but  above  all  it  was  reprobated  by 
the  king  of  Prussia,  who  apprehended  that  Great  Britain, 
having  nothing  left  to  fight  for  on  the  continent,  would  aban- 
don his  interests.    It  was  impossible  that  an  agreement  which 
none  of  the  parties  approved  should  be  lasting.    The  court 
of  Versailles  refused  to  acknowledge  its  validity,  unless  the 
Hanoverian  troops  should    be  disarmed;   and  the  French 
general  not  only  exhausted  the  country  by  levying  exorbi- 
tant  contributions,  but  connived  at  outrages  which  reflected 
disgrace  on  his  dignity  and  on  the  character  of  his  nation. 
These  manifest  violations  of  the  convention  having  freed 
his  Britannic  majesty  from  ail  the  obligations  which  it  impo- 
sed, he  ordered  his  If  anoverian  subjects  to  resume  their  arms, 
and  appointed  prince  Ferdiiiand  of  Brunswick  commander 
in  chief.     That    general,  who  had  already  distinguished 
himself  in  the  Prussian  army  by  his  military  talents,  com- 
menced a  vigorous  and  successful  train  of  operations,  and 
drove  the  French  out  of  most  parts  of  Hanover. 

The  parliament,  resolving  to  enable  his  majesty 
^^•^^^^  to  defend  his  electoral  dominions,  granted  large 
supplies  for  that  purpose :  six  hnndred  and  seventy  thousand 
pounds  was  voted  to  the  king  of  Prussia ;  and  other  large 
sums  for  the  support  of  about  00,000  of  the  troops  of  Hano- 
ver, Hesse  Cassel,  Saxe-Ootha,  Wolfembnttle,  and  Buck- 
burg**  The  national  spirit  now  seemed  to  be  raised  to  the 
highest  pitch ;  and  the  people  appeared  willing  to  sacrifice 
both  their  blood  and  their  money  to  the  glory  and  support  of 
their  country.  The  duke  of  Marlborough,  after  insulting 
the  coasts  of  France,  and  destroying  the  shipping  and  stores 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  St.  Maloes,  proceeded  to  Germany, 
and  joined  prince  Ferdinand  with  a  body  of  twelve  thou« 
sand  British  troops,  which  was  afterwards  augmented  to 

•  Smgllet,  4.  p.  229  aad  360. 
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<weD(j*fiTe  thousand.  General  Bligh  demolialied  ike  barbonr 
and  fortifieatioBB  of  Gherborg.  Admiral  and  general  Amherat 
JulyST,  ^^^  *^  demoliihed  Looisbourgfi,  where  thej 
A.  0.ir58«fiestrojed  foar  French  ships  of  the  line  and  cap- 
4iired  a  fifth.  The  English  failed  in  an  expedition  against 
Tieoftderoga;  bnt  that  misearriage  was  amply  eompensated 
%y  the  sueeess  of  eolimel  Bradstreet  and  brigadier-general 
Forbes,  the  former  of  whom  reduced  Frontenae  and  the  lat- 
ter fort  dtt  Quesne,  to  which  he  gaye  the  name  of  Pittsburg 
in  honour  of  the  minister.  In  Africa,  Benegal  and  Goree 
were  also  added  to  the  British  dominions.  The  year  dosed 
with  a  new  treaty  of  defence  between  Great  Britain  and 
FrussiUi  in  consequence  of  which  the  former  subsidies  were 
continued  to  his  Prussian  osiyesty  and  the  other  Germai 

allies. 

The  following  year  was  distinguished  by  three 
f.  a  1759.^^^^  eipediUons:  the  first  against  the  French 
West  India  islands :  the  seeond  against  the  French  forts  am 
the  lakes  of  America  $  and  the  third  against  the  city  of 
Quebec,  the  capital  at  Canada.    All  these  were  soecessfuL 
April  31     Goadalonpe,  the  richest  of  the  sugar  islands  be- 
A.  u  irsdL  longing  to   France,  surrendered  to   commodore 
More  and  general  Barrington.    The  conquest  of  this  im- 
fwrtant  settlement  shews  that  success  in  war  greatly  depends 
•n  aceident,  as  well  as  on  conduct  and  valour.    The  capitu- 
lation was  scarcely  signed,  before  a  squadron,  with  a  strong 
%ody  of  troops,  came  from  Martinique  to  the  relief  of  Guad- 
sdoope:  the   airival  of  this  reinforcement  only  one  hour 
sooner,  would,  in  all  probability,  have  rendered  the  conquest 
♦f  the  island  impracticable.*    On  the  continent  of  AmericUt 
i;eaeral  Amherst  made  himself  master  of  Tieonderogaand 
July  sr,  and  Crown  Point,  both  of  which  were  abaadoned  by 
August  1,  the  enemy.     In  the  mean  while,  Bir  William 
A.  D.  1759.  joiiii,^!!^  ^||0  iin^  i^een  detached  by  general  Am- 
herst, captured  the  fort  of  Niagara.    But  all  these  operations 
were  only  subordinate  to  the  grand  expedition  against  Que- 
liee,  of  which  the  command  was  given  to  general  Wdfi^ 

f9Mikt^5.p.37«idai. 
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liftvinf  mJer  hini  brigadier^igenenls  Monektra,  iTownsbeiidy 
ttnd  Murray:  the  sqaadrsn  was  eandaeted  by  admiraU 
Sattoden  and  Holmes.  Tbe  plaee  was  defended  by  Mont* 
calm,  one  of  the  brayest  and  most  skilfol  generals  of  France. 
He  never  relaxed  for  one  moment  his  ▼igilance,;  cdthough  the 
woriEs  thrown  op  to  prercnt  the  descent  of  the  English,  were 
deemed  impregnable.  Indeed,  the  combination  of  dtfficaltie» 
which  attended  this  undertaking,  was  saeh  as  might  have 
baffled  the  utmost  effiirts  of  the  most  coorageous  and  skilful 
commander.  Bat  Wolfe,  though  young  in  years  and  experi- 
ence, was  a  true  military  genius.  Surmounting  inconceiyable 
difficulties,  he  disembarked  his  troops,  and  soeeeeded  in  gain- 

g^p(li2,  ^^E  ^^^  heights  of  Abraham,  where  he  defeafetf 
A.  D.  1759.  the  French  army  under  general  Montcalm.*  The 
fietory,  howeyer,  was  dearly  purchased  by  the  death  of  gen- 
fal  Wolfe,  a  hero  equal  to  any  of  those  recorded  in  the  his* 
tory  of  ancient  or  modem  times.  General  Montcalm  alse 
was  mortally  wounded,  and  died  in  a  few  days  after  the  ac* 
lion.  General  Wolfe  being  slain,  and  brigadier-general 
Honckton  dangerously  wounded,  the  command  devolyed  on 
trigadicr-general  Townshend,  who  completed  the  defeat  of 

8ept  18»    ^^®  French,  and  the  reduction  of  Quebec,  which, 
AB.  1759.  within  a  few  days,  surrendered  to  his  arms,  an4 
bas  eyer  since  remained  an  appendage  to  the  British  cm* 
pire. 

While  Great  Britain  was  thus  triumphant  in  the  western 
continent,  she  displayed  her  accustomed  superiority  in  the 
Kuropeao  seas.  The  French  teeing  their  affairs  begin  to  wear 
an  unfayourable  aspect,  had,  in  the  beginning  of  the  year^ 
projected  an  inyasion  of  these  islands.  But  the  efforts  of 
the  British  nayy  rendered  their  design  impracticable.  On 
the  8th  August,  admiral  Boscawen  defeated  the  Toulov 
squadron,  commanded  by  M.  de  la  Cloe :  three  of  the  French 
ships  of  the  line  were  captured,  and  two  were  homed :  the 
rest  of  the  fleet,  consisting  of  seyen  ships  of  the  line  and 
three  frigates,  escaped  in  the  night.    Sir  Edward  Hawke 

*  The  heights  of  Abraham  are  an  assemblage  of  high  hills*  which  com-' 
mand  Quebec,  and  are  almost  inaccessible  fcpm  the  rirer.<»The  disem-' 
UrkstioQ  began  s  litOe  alter  midi^gkL 
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Vov.  20,  ^^  eqo&lly  sueeestful  againtt  the  Bre»t  fleet 
A.  D.  1759.  whieh  he  defeated  in  the  bay  of  Biaeaj.  One 
Freneh  ship  of  eighty  guns  was  captured :  two  others  of  the 
line  were  sunk,  two  were  hamed,  and  another  wreeked  at  the 
month  of  the  Loire :  seven  or  eight  others  throwing  their 
gons  overboard,  ran  up  the  river  Yillaine ;  and  the  night  fav- 
oured the  escape  of  the  rest  of  their  fleet.  The  English 
lost  two  ships  of  the  line,  whieh  ran  ashore  in  the  ehase. 

The  eoainieneement  of  the  next  year  was  ren- 
^'  dered  remarkable  by  the  alarm  spread  along  the 

coasts  of  Great  Britian  and  Ireland,  by  the  celebrated  French 
adventurer  Thurot  This  enterprising  officer,  with  only  three 
ships,  the  largest  of  which  mounted  no  more  than  forty-four 
gans,  made  himself  master  of  Carriekfergus,  in  Ireland, 
where  he  levied  large  contributions.*  But  being  met  at  sea 
by  captain  Elliott,  who  commanded  three  frigates,  Thurot  was 
*  Feb.  38»  l^Ul^y  ^^^  ^^"  small  squadron  captured,  after  an 
A.  D.  1760.  obstinate  action.  As  the  name  of  Thurot  had 
become  terrible  to  all  the  maritime  ports  of  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland,  bis  death,  and  the  capture  of  his  vessels,  exci* 
ted  as  great  public  rejoicings  as  could  have  been  produced  by 
the  most  important  victory. 

During  the  two  preceding  years,  the  war  in  Germany  had 
been  carried  on  with  great  vigour,  and  with  various  success. 
The  extraordinary  efforts  of  Frederick  the  Great  against  the 
combined  armies  of  Austria,  Russia,  and  Sweden,  would 
alone  furnish  matter  for  many  volumes,  and  cannot  be  intro- 
duced into  this  compendium  of  English  liistory.f  The  allied 
army,  under  prince  Ferdinand  of  Brunswick,  performed  won- 
ders. At  the  battle  of  Minden,  which  was  fought  on  the  3isl 
July,  1750,  a  few  regiments  of  British  infantry  repulsed  the 
repeated  attacks  of  the  grand  army  of  France,  and,  almost 
alone,  oStained  a  most  glorious  victory.    In  many  other  en- 

•  Tb'  vt's  original  srmament  consisted  of  five  sliips^  and  aboat  1200 
traop'^  but  two  of  his  ships  were  separated  by  a  storm  from  the  rest  of 
ih^ "  usdron. 

'\  For  a  succinct  but  concise  account  of  the  wars  of  Frederick  the 
Great,  see  the  autliot^s  View  of  the  World,  ktely  published— article 
]ftiissia. 
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'gagements  tbe  allies  were  gnceessfal,  and  the  duke  of  Maii* 
borough,  the  marquis  of  Granby,  and  other  eommanders  of 
the  English  troops,  acquired  immortal  renown.  All  these 
▼ietories,  however,  eontriboted  nothing  towards  the  attain* 
ment  of  the  oltimate  objects  of  the  contest ;  and  the  French 
opened  every  campaign  with  advantage.  Great  Britain  now 
began  to  feel  the  heavy  burdens  of  a  continental  war*  The 
total  of  the  supplies  granted  for  this  year  was  above  fifteen 
millions  and  a  half,*  of  which  above  two  millions  three  bun-* 
dred  and  forty-four  thousand  were  paid  in  foreign  subsidies 
for  supporting  the  war  in  that  country,  exclusive  of  tho 
transport  and  maintenance  of  the  English  troops  Under 
prince  Ferdinand  $  while  the  national  debt  amounted  to  one 
hundred  and  eight  millions  four  hundred  and  ninety4hree 
thousand  pounds— a  sum  which  was  then  thought  enormous.f 
The  spirit  of  the  nation  was  equal  to  the  exigencies  of  the 
state:  the  provisions  made  by  the  committee  of  ways  and 
means,  greatly  exceeded  the  supplies  granted  for  the  service 
of  the  year  $  and  the  success  of  the  British  arms  made  the 
burdens  of  the  people  seem  light*  The  last  important 
Sept.  7»  achievement  of  the  year  was  the  reduction  of  Mon* 
A.D.  1760.  treal  by  General  Amherst,  who  thus  completed  the 
•onqoest  of  Canada,  and  entirely  subverted  the  Freneb  em* 
pire  on  the  continent  of  North  America* 

While  Great  Britain  exulted  in  the  triumph  of  her  arms^ 
Oct  35,  ^D  event  took  place  which  filled  the  nation  with 
A.D  176O  grief,  and  the  German  allies  with  consternation* 
This  was  the  death  of  his  majesty  the  king  of  England,  who, 
without  any  previous  disorder,  suddenly  expired  at  his  palace 
ef  Kensington,  in  the  seventy -eighth  year  of  his  age,  and  the 
thirty-fifth  of  a  prosperous  and  glorious  reign. 

George  II.  was  of  the  middle  stature,  well  shaped,  ereet|^ 
his  eyes  atfd  nose  prominent,  and  his  complexion  fair.    It  re« 

*  SmoUet,  5.  p.  174  Mac  Arthur  states  the  public  debt  at  more  than 
88.341,208/.  Append,  tab.  S.  p.  283.-  Dr.  Rees  states  it  at  Il0f604»836/. 
Vide  Cyclopaedia,  article  debts,  toI.  11,  part  1. 

'  f  !»inoUet  5.  p  173.  According^  to  a  more  recent  writer,  the  supplies 
for  1760  amountei  to  19,616,119/.  Vide  Mac  Arthur's  Jrinancial  and  Po^ 
kitical  Facts,  appendix,  table  4.  p.  277  and  27S. 
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doimdi  greatly  to  hfs  praite  that,  ahbongh  Iiit  tevpar  waa 
haBtj  aadl  TMeirty  it  had  no  effect  on  his  eondnct  whieh  waa 
vyariaUy  guided  by  reason.  In  his  mode  of  living  he  waa 
temperate  and  regular ;  and  in  all  his  atFairs  presented  his 
•nl^eets  an  example  of  economy  which  too  few  of  them  were 
oarefal  to  imitate.  He  was  fond  of  military  parade,  and 
pomessed  great  penoaal  eonrage^  in  whieh,  indeed^  none  of 
hia  Olnslriow  hovse  have  ever  been  foond  deficient  His  sys* 
tem'of  government  corresponded  with  the  institntions  of  law  ; 
k  never  encroached  on  private  property,  nor  interfered  with 
the  legal  administration  of  justice.  He  has  been  taxed  with 
too  great  an  attachment  to  his  native  country ;  but  an  affee- 
tien  so  natural,  and  which  is  always  esteemed  laudable  in  a 
subject,  ought  not  to  be  too  severely  censured  in  a  monarch ; 
aad  Dr.  Smollet,  who  does  not  appear  too  favourable  to  his 
memory,  candidly  owns  that,  if  too  great  attention  was  paid 
to  the  interests  of  the  Gernmnie  body,  and  if  the  blood  and 
treasures  of  Great  Britain  were  sacrificed  to  these  eonsidera- 
tions,  the  king  waa  not  so  much  to  be  blamed  as  his  ministers^ 
who  laboured,  with  all  their  might,  to  promote  a  system  so 
jMisjudicial  to  the  true  interests  of  the  country.*  But  that 
celebrated  historian  might  have  considered,  that  all  the  mea* 
cures  of  George  II.  were  constitutional :  they  were  eagerly 
seconded  by  the  parliament,  and  sanctioned  by  the  approba* 
tion  of  the  people :  both  his  conduct,  and  that  of  hn  minis- 
ters, ought,  therefore,  to  be  exempted  from  the  censure  of 
posterity.  In  fine,  he  may  justly  be  regarded  as  one  of  the 
best  and  most  prosperous  princes  that  had  swayed  the  British 
seeptre. 

During  the  reign  o^f  George  II.  Great  Britain  had  made  a 
rapid  progress  in  every  species  of  improvement  that  embd- 
lishes  civil  society,  and  at  its  conclusion  had  nearly  reached 
the  summit  of  political  greatness.  The  military  4bree  of  the 
nation  consisted  of  thirtj^-ooe  regiments  of  cavalry  and  dra< 
goons,  and  ninety-seven  regiments  of  infantry,  besides  sixty 
thousand  Hanoverians  and  German  auxiliaries  in  tlie  pay  of 
Great  Britain.    The  navy,  at  the  same  time,  consisted  of  a 

•  Jmollet,  5.  p.  368. 
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^viited  and  twenty-one  ftlu|Mi  of  tlie  line,  teeite  frigate% 
ire^ahipe,  iloopt,  bombs^  and  tenders**  By  this  prodigious 
jbree  the  eommeree  and  marine  of  Franee  were  almost  an* 
nihilated.  In  India,  the  oeeptre  of  Great  Britain  was  swayed 
in  regione  Ihr  beyond  the  limits  to  whieh  Alexander  ex- 
tended ius  eooquests ;  and  the  greatest  part  of  the  North 
Amerieaa  eontinent  was  ineluded  within  the  range  of  her 
onpire. 

The  inerease  of  eommeree  equalled  the  extension  of  em« 
pire  $  and  the  ^alne,  both  of  the  imports  and  exports,  had 
almost  doubled  during  this  reign^t  This,  however,  was  not 
the  effeet  of  any  extraordinary  eaeouragement :  on  the  eon* 
trary,  the  neeemities  of  the  state  obliged  the  legislature  to 
harden  trade  with  aeenmulated  imposts.  Its  inerease  most, 
therefore,  be  aseribed  to  the  natural  progress  of  industry  and 
adventure,  stimulated  by  a  eonstantly  aeeumnlating  eapital  % 
War,  wbieh  naturally  impedes  the  eommeree  of  other  na* 
lions,  opened  new  eoannels  to  that  of  Great  Britain ;  and 
tUs  augmentaiion  of  her  trade  enabled  her  to  earry  mi  the 

*  SmoUet's  Statement  for  1760,  toI.  5.  p-  387»  &c.  Since  the  com- 
mencement  of  the  %iir  in  1755,  the  number  of  French  ships  of  war  taken 
snd  destroyed  amounted  to  84.  and  their  guns  to  3436:  that  of  the  En^- 
lUtk  taken  and  destroyed  by  the  French,  was  only  nine  ships  of  war,  and 
210  gUBt.    8moUel*s  Statement,  5.  p.  3S9,  &c. 

t  bnporta  in  1797»  the  year  of  the  accession  of  George  IT.   6,79MW. 

Impoita  in  17W 1(^683,595^, 

EiIMirU  in  1737    ^•- 9453/)43/: 

Ezjxiits  in  1760 1^65,278/. 

Vide  Mac  Arthur's  Financial  and  Political  Facts,  table  3.  appendix,  p. 
274i&c 

The  French  privateers  greatly  annoyed  the  British  trade.  Between 
9«me  1st,  1756,  and  June  1st,  1760^  they  had  taken  2539  British  ships  in- 
doding  78  privateers,  in  the  same  space  of  time  the  British  cruisers 
had  captuied  only  944  of  their  vessels,  inclodirtg  343  privateers,  and 
aany  fishing  boats,  &c.  of  trifling  value-  This  disparity  in  the  number  of 
captures  was  the  consequence  of  the  depressed  state  of  the  French,  and 
the  floorislung  state  of  English  commerce.    SmoUet,  5.  p.  249. 

t  Nothing  is  more  self  evident  than  that  an  increased  capital  aflTordo 
the  means  of  increasing  trade.  A  person,  who  by  traffic  has  aocumula^ 
ted  a  large  capital,  poasetses  on«  of  the  moat  effectual  mtaoa  of  extendt 
ing  his  buBineas. 
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e^Btett  at  taeh  an  eBormons  ezpeiwe.*  The  iaflus  of  aiaaey 
whieh  it  oeeasiooed  was  erery  where  felt,  espeeially  io  the 
metropolis,  aad  displayed  in  works  of  pubiie  as  well  as  pri^ 
▼ate  utility  and  ornament.  The  saburhs  were  greatly  ex« 
(endedy  and  adorned  with  elegant  houses ;  and  Westminster 
Bridge  was  boilt  at  the  expense  of  880,000/.  defhtyed  by  par- 
liament. But  nothing  afforded  a  greater  proof  of  the  flour- 
ishing state  of  trade  than  the  facility  with  which  loans  were 
negoeiated  for  government :  the  sums  of  eighteen,  nineteen^ 
and  even  twenty4wo  millions,  raised  in  the  two  last  years  of 
this  and  the  first  of  the  following  reign,  by  a  few  merehants  of 
London,  at  a  very  short  notice,  are  instances  of  comaiereial 
opulence  unprecedented  in  the  history  of  nations. 

The  progress  of  letters  and  arts  kept  pace  with  the  in- 
crease of  commerce  and  the  influx  of  wealth.  Astronomy, 
and  other  branches  of  the  mathematics,  were  illustrated  by 
Halley,  Sanderson,  Maclaurin,  Simpson,  and  others.  Chem- 
istry received  various  improvements.  Architecture  became 
a  favourite  study,  and  magnificent  edifices  were  erected  in  va- 
rious parts  of  the  kingdom.  Sculpture  was  also  successfully 
cultivated ;  and  British  genius,  which  had  in  the  article  of 
painting  been  long  deemed  a  barren  soil,  produced  several  ar- 
tists of  distinguished  merit.  Among  these  may  be  mentioned 
the  well  known  names  of  Hogarth,  Hay  man,  Wooton,  Sey- 
moun  Lambert,  the  Smiths,  Scot,  Ramsey,  and  Sir  Joshua 
Reynolds.  Little  progress  was  yet  made  in  historical  paint- 
ing; but  the  art  of  engraving  was  brought  to  considerable 
perfection  by  Strange,  Orignion,  and  other  artists.  Mosio 
was  also  greatly  encouraged,  though  cultivated  chiefly  by 
foreigners,  Some  Englishmen,  however,  distinguished  t}iem- 
selves  by  their  musical  talents.  Several  public  institutions 
evinced  the  improving  taste  of  the  nation :  the  British  Mu- 
seum was  established  in  Montague  house;  and  the  Antiqua- 
rian Society,  as  well  as  the  Marine  Society,  and  the  Society 
of  Arts,  Manufactures,  and  Commerce,  date  their  establish- 
incut  ft-om  this  reigri. 

•  Tbc  value  of  the  imports  in  1755  was  9,;238»276/.  and  in  1760» 
10,683,5951.  Value  of  exports  in  1755,  12,717,832/  ditto  in  176Q, 
l6fi^S^Qlf    Vide  MgQ  Arthur,  table  3«  appendizi  p.  ^5^ 
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SfvditioB  and  geniat  were  emiBently  diaplayecl  in  a  num- 
ber  of  literary  performanees  $  and  the  English  writers  began 
Id  be  distingvished  by  elegance  of  diction,  as  well  as  by 
strength  of  argnment  and  philosophical  investigation.  Many 
ingenious  treatises,  in  metaphysics  and  morality,  made  their 
appearanee.  Theology  could  boast  of  a  Sherlock,  a  Hoad- 
ley,  a  Warbnrton,  and  a  Watts.  The  medieal  art  was  devel- 
oped in  the  essays  of  London  and  Edinburgh,  in  the  works 
of  the  elassical  Friend,  the  elegant  Mead,  and  other  philoso* 
phieal  physicians.  In  the  Belles  Lettres,  genius  spontane* 
ously  arose,  and,  without  the  patronage  of  any  distinguibhed 
Mceaenas,  fiotirished  nnder  the  auspices  of  a  generous  publte, 
disposed  to  encourage  literary  merit.  Chesterfield,  Kich- 
ardsoo,  and  others,  acquired  celebrity  by  the  elegance  of  their 
prose  writings  $  and  Britain,  at  this  period,  was  fertile  ia 
poetry.  Among  those  who  distinguished  themselves  by  their 
poetical  writings  may  be  mentioned  Akenside,  Armstrongs 
Mason,  Gray,  the  Whiteheads,  the  Whartons,  &e.  Youngs 
author  of  the  Night  Thoughts,  and  Watts,  already  mention- 
ed, iniisted  the  muses  into  the  service  of  religion.  Thomson, 
the  poet  of  the  Seasons,  displayed  a  luxuriancy  of  genius  in 
painting  the  beauties  of  nature,  and,  as  long  as  the  English 
language  shall  be  read,  his  works  will  be  perused  with  de- 
light. But,  above  all  the  rest,  the  name  of  Pope  stands  emi* 
nently  eonspieuoas :  his  smoothly  flowing  diction  and  harmo- 
nious versification  will  immortalize  his  memory  as  the  prince 
of  the  English  poets.  Perhaps  few  of  the  dramatic  writings 
of  this  period  will  stand  high  in  the  estimation  of  posterity. 
But  the  stage  could  boast  of  many  excellent  actors ;  and  tho 
art  of  theatrical  exhibition  was  carried  to  the  acme  of  per- 
fection by  the  celebrated  Garrick,  nho,  in  that  respect,  great- 
ly surpassed  all  his  predecessors  of  this,  and  perhaps,  every 
other  nsrtion. 

The  improvement  of  the  human  mind,  however  conspicn* 
ous  in  a  great  number  of  individuals,  was  not  sufficiently 
general  to  have  any  great  influence  on  popular  manners. 
That  luxury  in  dress,  in  equipages,  in  furniture,  &e.  should 
increase  with  the  influx  of  wealth,  is  a  natural  effect.  Luxury, 
indeed,  when  properly  regulated,  is  the  basis  of  commerce 
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•al  A%  duMlu  •f  iadtitty.  Bat,  MMOg  those  elaiwt  of 
poopk  whose  niadi  ere  vneeltiTeted,  loxnry,  instead  of  being 
leioed  into  elegeneoy  sinks  into  brutal  sensnality.  About  the 
■uddle  of  this  reign,  imnorality,  among  the  lower  erdersy 
had  arriYod  almost  at  its  hi|^est  piteh.  To  prodnee  this  la« 
mentable  eBeet^  the  low  priee  of  that  baleful  eompound^ 
called  gin^  had  a  powerfhl  tendeaej  i  and  the  populaee  of 
Jiondon  liyed  in  an  almost  eontinual  intezieation,  to  the  utter 
ruin  of  industry  and  all  moral  deeenej.*  The  legisUturey 
howoTor,  by  judieious  regulations  respeeting  distilleries,  taxes 
on  spirituous  liquors,  and  lieenses  to  publieaas,  put  a  eheek 
to  the  growing  evil,  and  prodneed  a  great  amelioratMn  of  the 
national  merak  before  the  end  of  the  raign* 

•  Dr.SmoUet  layB*  Uud^ at  mny  faoiues  ia  LcMidon  boards  were  iet 
up  to  give  public  notioet  that  a  penon  might  get  drunk  for  a  penny,  dead 
drunk  for  two  pence,  and  be  fonuahed  with  straw  for  nothings  and  that 
in  those  tnfomoua  pUoea  of  vendezTous,  ceUan  were  provided,  and  fitter* 
od  with  itraw.  into  irtiich  namhcra  of  intodicated  wietcbss  were  dn^ 
fed,  sMi  lea  crowded  together  in  a  state  of  iosensibilily,  tiU  sloqp 
bled  them  to  ranew  the  toeaes  ef  riot  sad  debsnchsiy* 
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8  vcBy  at  it  ku  jatt  been  deseribed,  was  the  etate  of  tbe  British 
cnpire  ia  arms  and  in  arts,  in  finances  and  eommeree,  when 
George  HI.  ascended  the  throne.  The  nation,  triomphant 
abroad,  and  united  at  hone,  had  attained  to  the  highest 
jitth  of  military  glory,  and  to  an  extraordinary  degree  of 
politieal  prosperity ;  und  the  monarch  possessed  all  the  qnali* 
fieations  that  natore,  education,  and  fortune  could  bestow,  im 
order  to  render  his  reign  illustrious.  He  was  then  in  the  bloom 
of  youth,  in  the  twenty-third  year  of  his  age,*  and  the  oiT* 
spring  of  a  parent  who  had  been  the  delight  of  the  people* 
Haying  no  interest  distinct  from  that  of  his  subjects,  he  pos« 
sessed  their  united  affections ;  and  his  personal  character  wan 
•aleulated  to  raise  their  most  sanguine  expectations.  The 
reign  of  this  monarch,  comprising  a  period  distinguished  bf 
revolutions  of  the  greatest  importance,  and  wholly  unprece- 
dented, would  require  many  volumes  to  particularise  all 
Ae  transactions  that  will  render  it  peculiarly  interesting 
to  posterity.  These,  indeed,  have  already  employed  many 
able  pens,  and  will  undoubtedly  employ  many  more.t-— 
The  vast  machine  of  European  politics,  during  thi»  reign,, 
has  been  the  subject  of  incessant  investigation;  and  tbe 
events  arising  from  its  complicated  movements,  have  been 
minutely  and  repeatedly  detailed  in  numerous  publications. 

^  George  HI.  was  bom  4th  June,  1738»  wu  proclaimed  king  96th  Oc- 
tober, 1760,  married  the  princesa  Gbartotte  of  Mecklenbargh  OtrelttZr 
September  Sth,  1761,  and  was  crowned  September  33d,  1761. 

f  Besides  general  btstoriea  of  England,  &c.  wee  histories  of  the  reign 
•f  George  III.  by  Bdsham  ,MRcfarian,  and  Bi88et,rarioa8  histories  of  the 
French  revolution,  and  a  number  of  other  works^  puUishedboth  in  Eog. 
land  and  France. 
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All,  therefore,  that  is  neeessarj,  and,  indeed,  aH  that  ean  hm 
attempted  in  this  historieal  eompendinm,  b  to  exhibit  the  out* 
lines  of  the  picture :  these  will  escape  the  wreek  of  time 
when  the  eolonring  shall  fade,  and  become  uninteresting  to 
posterity.* 

The  sodden  death  of  George  11.  at  so  critical  a  juncture^ 
ftlled  his  German  allies  with  consternation.  They  saw 
themselves  depriyed  of  their  sole  snpport  at  a  time  when 
they  fotfnd  themselyes  nnable  to  resist  the  preponderating 
force  of  their  enemies,  and  they  were  ignorant  of  the  inten* 
tions  of  his  successor.  The  conduct  of  Creorge  111.  however, 
toon  dispelled  their  alarms.  Convinced  of  the  expediencj 
of  a  vigorous  prosecution  of  the  war  as  the  best  means  of  ob- 
taining peace,  he  resolved  that  the  death  of  his  predecessor 
should  not  relax  the  operations  of  the  national  arms.  The 
w:hole  force  of  the  empire  was  exerted  with  vigour,  and  its 
eflTorts  were  successful.  Pondicherry,  the  chief  settlement 'of 
the  French  in  India,  and  defended  by  Lally^t  one  of  their 
bravest  generals,  was,  after  suffering  all  the  rigours  of  fam* 
Jan.  1$,  ^^^9  compelled  to  surrender  to  colonel  Coote,  assist** 
A.  D  1761  ed  by  the  co-operation  of  admiral  Stevens.  The 
same  year  the  island  of  Belleisle,  near  the  coast  of  France, 
was  reduced  by  general  Hodgson  and  commodore  Keppel. 

Before  the  end  of  the  year  his  majesty  espoused  the  prin- 
oess  Charlotte  of  Mecklenburgb  Strelitz,  whose  virtuous  and 
amiable  conduct  has  amply  justified  his  choice;  and  soon 
Sept  22,  After  her  arrival,  the  ceremony  of  the  coronation 
A  D.  1761.  was  performed  with  great  magnificence  in  West* 
minster  Abbey. 

In  the  mean  while,  Mr.  Pitt,  who  had  so  ably  conducted 
the  war  against  France,  having  received  authentic  informa- 
tion of  the  hostile  intentions  of  Bpain,  proposed  an  immedi> 

*  For  a  more  circumstantial  account  of  the  most  important  part  of  this 
xcign.  see  the  author's  General  History  of  Europe  from  the  peace  of  1786 
to  the  month  of  May,  1810.  published  in  2  vols.  8vo  by  Longman, Hurstf 
Rees,  Orme,  and  Brown,  London,  1810. 

f  General  Lally  was  a  native  of  Ireland,  and  a  soldier  of  fortune.  The 
batteries  were  opened  against  P^ndioherry  Dec.  8th,  1760,  about  midnight. 
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ate  deelar&UoB  of  war  against  that  kiDgdom.  Hm  ad^ee^ 
howerer,  was  overruled  in  the  eoaneil ;  all  the  members  of 
whieby  excepting  his  brother-in-law,  earl  Temple,  were  of  a 
contrary  opinion.  Mr.  Pitt,  now  finding  his  influence  on  the 
decline,  resigned  his  oflBce,  and  received  a  pension  of  tlirei^ 
thousand  pounds  per  ann.  to  be  continued  for  throe  lives5  and 
a  title  was  conferred  on  his  lady  and  her  issue. 

The  resignation  of  Mr.  Pitt  produced  no  alteration  in  pub* 
lie  measures :  the  plans  which  he  had  previously  eoncerted, 
were  vigorously  executed,  and  the  whole  political  machine 
was  kept  in  motion  by  the  impulse  which  he  had  given  to  all 
its  parts.  The  accuracy  of  his  intelligence,  and  the  justness 
of  his  views,  soon  became  manifest :  the  famous  family  com- 
pact between  the  two  great  branches  of  the  house  of  Bonr- 

Jan.  4,  ^^9  rendered  a  rupture  with  Spain  unavoidable, 
A.  D.  1762.  and  war  was  accordingly  declared  against  that  king* 
dom. 

Great  Britain  had  now  to  contend  with  the  unbroken  force 
of  a  new  enemy;  but  increased  opposition  served  only  to 
stimulate  her  activity,  and  multiply  her  triumphs.  The 
Havanna,  the  strongest  and  most  important  place  which 
Spain  possessed  in  the  West  Indies,  was,  after  a  siege  of  two 
months  and  eight  days,  compelled  to  surrender  to  a  British 
armament,  commanded  by  admirlLlPocoeke,  and  the  earl  of 
Albemarle.  While  Great  Britain  was  triumphant  in  every 
quarter  of  the  globe,  she  had  still  further  cause  of  exultation 
.  ^  1^  in  the  birth  of  an  heir  to  the  throne.  George  Fred- 
A.D.  I762.eriek  Augustus,  prince  of  Wales,  came  into  the 
world  in  a  moment  of  national  triumph.  The  Uermione,  a 
large  Spanish  register  ship,  homeward  bound  from  Lima  to 
Cadiz,  had  been  captured  by  the  English  isruisers.  The 
cargo,  consisting  of  silver,  &e.  was  valued  at  a  million  ster- 
ling; and,  by  a  singular  coincidence,  this  treasure  was  tri- 
nmphatly  carried  through  the  city  to  the  Bank  at  the  very 
hour  in  which  his  royal  highness  was  born.  In  the  East,  as 
well  as  the  West  Indies,  the  Spanish  possessions  were  attack- 
ed with  success ;  the  rich  and  important  city  of  Manilla  was 
VOL.  II.  U  u 
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reduced  by  admiral  Cornuh  and  general  Draper ;  and  tbe 
enemy  was  conrincedythat  tbe  most  distant  parts  of  the  globe 
were  not  seeure  from  the  British  arms.*  But  the  raisfor* 
tones  of  8pain  did  not  alleTiate  those  of  France.  General 
Monckton,  lord  Rollo,  and  Sir  James  Douglas,  continued  a 
successful  train  of  operations  against  the  French  West  India 
islands.  Martinique,  although  deemed  impregnable,  wag 
compelled  to  submit  to  the  arms  of  Great  Britain  ;  and  this 
important^onquest  being  followed  by  the  reduction  of  Grenada, 
St.  Lucia,  St.  Vincent,  and  other  islands  of  inferior  note,  the 
French  had  every  reason  to  apprehend  their  total  expulsion 
from  the  West  Indies. 

In  order  to  counteract  these  misfortunes,  which  had  attend- 
ed  the  family  compact,  the  house  of  Bourbon  employed  its 
last  resource.     This  waa  the  invasion  of  Portugal — a  king* 
dom  which  commercial  connexions,  and  political  alliance, 
had  placed  under  the  peculiar  protection  of  Great  Britain* 
This  expedient  had  the  desired  effect,  as  it  eertainly  embar- 
rassed the  British  government,  which  found  it  necessary  to 
send  considerable  armaments  to  Portugal.    In  Germany  the 
war  was  still  continued  with  vigour.    Prince  Fenlinand  dis- 
played, on  every  occasion,  the  talents  of  a  consummate  gene- 
ral;   and  the  courage  of  the  marquis  of  Granby  render- 
ed him  the  idol  of  the  British  soldiery,  and  the  glory  of 
the  nation.    The  king  of  Prussia,  at  the  same  time,  by.  his 
consummate  courage  and  military  skill,  resisted  all  the  ef- 
forts of  Austria,  Russia,  and  Sweden,  and  excited  the  aston- 
ishment of  all  Europe.     All  these  operations,  however,  these 
marches  and  countermarches    of  contending    armies,   the 
bloody  battles  and  destructive  sieges,  of  which  a  circumstan- 
tial detail  would  fill  numerous  volumes,  as  they  produced 
no  decisive  effects,  are,  at  this  time,  of  little  importance  in 
history*    It  suffices  to  say,  that  the  British  government  ju- 
diciously resolved  to  put  an  end  to  a  bloody  and  ruinons  war, 
in  which  victory  produced  no  permament  advantage.    The 
defection  of  Russia  from  the  confederacy  formed  against 

*  Manilla  is  a  rich  and  commercial  city.    It  has  long  been  famous  for 
the  trade  which  it  carries  on  between  China  and  Mexico- 
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Prussia,  faeilitated  the  restoration  of  peace  ontlie  continent.* 
The  house  of  Bourbon,  at  the  same  time,  made  such  proposals 
Feb.  10  ^  ^^^  British  ministry  deemed  admissible.  A  treaty 
A.  D.  1763.  of  peace  was  concluded  between  his  Britannic  maj« 
esty  and  the  kings  of  France  and  8pain,  to  which  the  king 
of  Portugal  acceded.  Canada,  with  the  islands  of  New- 
foundland, Cape  Breton,  and  St.  John,  with  East  and  West 
Florida,  comprising  the  whole  of  the  continent  of  North 
America  to  the  eastward  of  the  Mississippi,  were  ceded  to 
Great  Britain.  In  the  West  Indies,  the  islands  of  Grenada 
and  the  Grenadillas  were  confirmed  to  Great  Britain  :  Mar* 
tinique,  Guadaloupe,  Marigalante,  and  Deseada,  were  restor- 
ed to  France,  and  Cuba  to  Spain.  The  English  quitted 
their  pretensions  to  the  neutral  island  of  St  Lucia,  and 
granted  to  the  French  the  small  islands  of  St.  Peter  and 
Miquelon,  on  the  coasts  of  Newfoundland.!  The  French 
renounced  their  pretensions  to  the  neutral  islands  of  St.  Vin- 
cent, Dominica,  and  Tobago.  In  Africa,  England  retained 
ihe  island  of  Senegal,  and  restored  Goree  to  France.^  In  the 
East  Indies,  all  the  places  taken  from  the  French  were  res^ 
tored,  on  condition  that  they  should  not  maintain  either  forts 
or  forces  in  the  province  of  Bengal.  The  city  of  Manilla, 
with  its  appendages,  was  restored  to  the  Spaniards,  who,  in 
retam,  confirmed  to  the  English  the  right  to  cut  logwood  in 
the  bay  of  Honduras,  on  the  coast  of  Mexico.  In  Germany, 
4ft€r  an  immense  effusion  of  blood,  and  expenditure  of  money^ 
and  after  innumerable  scenes  of  carnage,  rapine,  and  devas- 
tation, the  peace  was  concluded  on  the  principle  of  mutual 
restitution.  The  same  principle  was  also  admitted  in  the 
treaty  between  Spain  and  Portugal.  Thus  ended  a  war 
the  most  glorious  in  the  British  annals— a  war  in  which  the 
nation  had  attained  the  summit  of  political  greatness,  and 
a  degree  of  commercial  opulence  unknown  in  former  ages. 

♦  Beter  HI.  ascended  the  throne  of  Russia  on  the  death  of  the  Czarina 
EUzabetby  Jan.  5tb,  1768>  and  immediately  concluded  a  peace  witli  tlie 
kia^  of  Ptussia 

t  These  blands,  and  even  Newfoundland  itself,  are  of  no  other  value 
than  for  the  conveniences  which  they  afford  during  the  fishing  season. 

+  The  island  of  Senegal  is  of  far  more  value  than  Goree,  as  it  gave  to 
Xhe  English  nearly  the  whole  monopoly  of  the  gum  trade  in  that^untry. 
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From  this  period  the  British  empire  enjojed  several  jeari 
of  unprecedented  prosperity.  Some  domestie  troables  arose, 
but  these  were  not  of  such  a  natore  as  to  affect  the  happi- 
ness of  the  nation.  John  Wilkes,  esq.  member  of  parliament 
for  Aylesborj,  was  rendered  conspicaons  bj  two  papers  which 
he  had  written :  one  was  entitled  the  ^  North  Briton,  No.  4>5  ^ 
and  the  other  an  ^^  Essay  on  Woman."  By  virtue  of  a  war- 
rant from  the  secretary  of  state,  three  messengers  entered  hia 
house,  and  seized  his  person.  Being  carried  before  the  se- 
eretanes  for  examination,  he  was  committed  to  the  Tower  $ 
but  afterwards  liberated  by  a  writ  of  habeas  corpus.  Mr. 
Wilkes  complained,  that  the  privileges  of  parliament  hadl 
been  violated  by  the  seizure  of  his  papers,  and  the  imprisom- 
ment  of  his  person.  Both  houses,  however,  concurred  im 
voting  the  ^  North  Briton,  No.  45,*'  a  false,  scandalous,  and 
seditious  libel,  and  ordered  it  to  be  burned  by  the  hangmanr. 
The  order  was  executed,  but  not  without  great  opposition  by 
the  populace.  And  another  prosecution  was  commenced 
against  him  for  his  ^'  Essay  on  Woman,"  which  was  deemed 
scandalous  and  profane.  Mr.  Wilkes  then  withdrew  to  the 
continent ;  and  being  expelled  the  House  of  Commons,  waa 
afterward  outlawed. 

While  the  minds  of  the  people  were  agitated  by  these 
trifling  disputes,  events  of  infinitely  greater  importance  were 
in  embrio.  The  conquest  of  Canada,  and  the  total  expulsion 
of  the  French  from  the  North  American  continent,  seemed 
to  have  completely  secured  the  British  empire  in  that  part  of 
the  globe ;  but  the  consequences  of  these  triumphs  shew  the 
fallacy  of  promising  appearances,  and  the  uncertainty  of  po- 
litical views.  So  long  as  France  retained  possession  of  Ca- 
nada, the  American  colonies,  overawed  by  the  presence  of 
that  formidable  neighbour,  steadily  adhered  to  Great  Britain, 
from  whom  they  expected  and  had  always  received  protection. 
Bot  no  sooner  were  they  deliyered  from  their  apprehensions 
of  the  French,  than  they  began  to  form  more  aspiring  views, 
and  to  consider  themselves  as  capable  of  asserting  their  own 
independence.  The  situation  of  affairs  between  the  parent 
state  and  the  colonies,  gave  rise  to  a  question,  the  decision  of 
which  being  referred  to  the  sword,  produced  a  series  of  ca« 
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Umiti€99  and  finally  rent  the  British  empire  asnnder.  Great 
Britain  had,  daring  the  late  war,  heen  at  an  enormong  ex- 
penge  in  protecting  the  colonies,  and  it  was  just  that  thej 
should  contribute  towards  her  reimbursements.*  The  sums 
which  they  had  been  accustomed  to  raise  for  the  public  ser- 
▼ice,  used  to  be  determined  in  the  provincial  assemblies  ;  but 
this  system  was  found  by  experience  to  be  attended  with  de- 
lay, and  want  of  unanimity.  From  these  circumstances  the 
British  parliament  judged  it  expedient  to  exercise  the  same 
jurisdiction  oTcr  the  colonies  as  oTcr  the  rest  of  the  empire, 
especially  in  regard  to  taxation.  But  the  colonists  refused  ta 
acknowledge  the  jurisdiction  of  an  assembly  to  which  they 
sent  no  representatiTOS.  The  British  parliament,  however, 
March  33  insisting  on  the  right,  passed  an  act  for  levying  a 
A.D.  1765.  duty  on  stamps  in  the  North  American  colonies. 
This  was  no  sooner  known  in  America  than  the  whole  coun- 
try was  in  a  ferment.  The  act  was  treated  with  the  utmost 
contempt  and  indignation:  several  violent  measures  were 
adopted  to  prevent  its  operation ;  and  associations  were  fbrm- 
ed  in  the  different  provinces,  by  which  the  people  bound  them- 
selves not  to  import  or  purchase  any  British  manufactures 
till  that  act  should  be  repealed.  The  colonies  also  establish* 
ed  committees,  and  from  these  committees  appointed  depu- 
ties to  meet  in  congress  at  New  York.  They  assembled  to- 
gether in  the  month  of  October,  1765,  and  this  was  the  first 
congress  that  was  held  in  North  America. 

These  commotions  in  America  excited  great  alarm  in  Eng- 
land, and  his  Majesty  thought  proper  to  dismiss  his  ministers. 
The  marquis  of  Rockingham  was  appointed  first  lord  of  the 
treasury  in  the  room  of  Mr.  George  Orenville ;  and  some  of 
his  lordship's  friends  succeeded  to  the  vacant  places.  The 
March  16.  American  stamp  act  was  repealed,  a  measure  in 
A.  D.  1766.  which  the  new  ministry  concurred.  The  integrity 
and  the  disinterested  patriotism  of  the  marquis  of  Rocking- 
ham were  productive  of  several  measures  tending  to  the  be- 
nefit of  the  public,  and  have  consecrated  his  name  to  pos- 

*  The  Americans,  and  the  minority  in  the  British  parliament,  asserted 
that  America  had  coritributed  more  than  her  just  proportion  of  expenses 
in  the  late  war.    Marshal's  Life  of  Wasbin^^on,  2.  p.  109. 
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terity*  Botbis  administration  was  only  of  short  eontinnan^e. 
July  31*  '^^^  ^^^®  ^^  Grafton  was  appointed  first  lord  of 
A.D.  1766.  tlie  treasury,  in  the  room  of  the  marquis,  the  earl 
of  Shelbume,  secretary  of  state,  in  the  room  of  the  duke  of 
Biehmond ;  Charles  Townshend,  ehanoellor  of  the  exchequer, 
4Lnd  Mr.  Pitt,  soon  after  created  earl  of  Chatham,  was  made 
lord  priyy  seaL  This  arrangement,  however,  was  not  of  any 
long  duration ;  and  various  changes  soon  took  place.  Mr. 
Charles  Townshend,  who  possessed  great  abilities  and  elo- 
quence, made  a  considerable  figore  both  in  the  cabinet  and  in 
the  parliament ;  but  was  snatched  from  the  political  theatre 
by  death.  The  office  of  chancellor  of  the  exchequer  w^ 
then  conferred  on  lord  North,  who  afterwards  became  first 
lord  of  the  treasury,  and  obtained  considerable  ascendency  in 
the  direction  of  public  affairs.* 

After  the  repeal  of  the  stamp  act,  tranquillity  was  restored 
in  America ;  and  every  thing  promised  a  continuance  of  the 
union  subsisting  between  the  parent  state  and  the  colonies* 
But  a  new  attempt  of  the  British  parliament  to  tax  the  Ame- 
ricans,  notwithstanding  the  ill  oneeess  of  the  stamp  act,  re- 
kindled the  ftame  which  had  so  happily  subsided.  Obvemof 
Fownal,  who  was  well  acquainted  with  the  disposition  of  the 
eolonists,  warned  the  house  of  the  danger  of  driving  them  to 
extremities.  ^  It  is,^'  said  he,  ^  a  fact  which  this  house  ought 
^  to  be  apprized  of  in  all  its  extent,  that  the  people  of  Ame- 
^^'  rica,  universally,  unitedly,  and  unalterably,  are  resolved 
^-  not  to  submit  to  any  internal  tax,  imposed  upon  them  by  any 
•^^  legislature,  in  which  they  have  not  a  share  by  representa- 
^  tives  of  their  own  election."  He  further  added~<^  This 
<<  claim  must  not  be  understood  as  if  it  were  only  the  preteU'* 
<•  ces  of  party  leaders  and  demagognes-*-as  if  it  were  only 

•  In  the  year  If  68,  Mr.  Wilkes  retumed  from  France,  where  he  had  re- 
sided some  time.  But  beings  again  elected  member  for  Middlesex,  he  was 
a  second  time  expelled  the  bouse,  and  sufiered  a  long  imprisonment  in 
consequence  of  the  verdicts  given  against  him*  In  ITTlf  the  term  of  Us 
imprisonment  being  expired,  he  was  repeatedly  elected  by  the  freeholders 
of  Middlesex ;  but  his  election  was  annulled  by  the  house.  At  length  he 
was  permitted  to  take  his  seat  without  opposition.  In  consequence  of 
this  affair,  general  warrants  were  declared  illegal ;  and  thus  was  decided 
a  question  of  no  small  importsnce  in  the  laws  of  a  free  country. 
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^'  the  visions  of  speeulative  entbotiasU — as  if  it  were  the 
^^  mere  ebalition  of  a  faetion  wliich  must  sabside — as  if  it  wer» 
<^  only  temporary  and  partial :— it  is  the  eool  deliberate  prin- 
<^  eipled  maxim  of  every  man  of  business  in  the  country." 
The  event  verified  the  accuracy  of  these  observations,  ivhiefay 
had  they  met  with  sufficient  attention,  might  have  prevented 
an  ocean  of  calamities.  But,  unfortunately,  the  science  of 
politics  is  in  many  cases  no  more  than  conjecture  :  the  errors 
of  statesmen  may,  therefore,  admit  of  many  excuses,  as  the 
merit  of  political  speculations  can  be  verified  only  by  experi- 
ment, of  which  the  result  is  often  widely  different  from  ex- 
pectation. 

Notwithstanding  the  representations  of  governor  Pownal, 
an  act  was  passed  the  same  year,  for  laying  eer- 
*  *  '  tain  duties  on  papery  glass,  tea,  &e»  imported  into 
the  Ameriean  colonies.*  About  two  years  after,  however, 
all  these  duties  were  repealed,  exeept  that  on  tea ;  but,  as  it 
was  not  the  amount  of  the  imposts,  but  the  right  of  the  paX" 
liament  of  Great  Britain  to  levy  money  on  America  that  was 
the  subject  of  dispute,  the  repeal  of  some  of  the  taxes  could 
answer  no  purpose  so  long  as  any  other  remained. f 

The  dispute  between  the  parent  country  and  the 
''colonies  still  subsisting,  the  measures  that  were 
taken  brought  matters  at  length  to  a  crisis.  Three  ships^ 
laden  with  tea,  being  sent  to  Boston  in  the  month  of  Decem- 
ber, the  Americans  resolved  to  hinder  it  from  being  landed, 
as  the  surest  means  of  preventing  its  consumption.^  A  num- 
ber of  men,  disguised  like  Moha.wk  Indians,  boarded  these 
ships,  and,  in  a  few  hours,  discharged  their  cargoes  of  tea 
into  the  sea,  without  doing  any  other  damage,  or  offering  any 
injury  to  the  captains  or  crews.  Outrages  of  the  same  na- 
ture took  place,  on  similar  occasions,  in  several  other  ports  ; 
and  the  masters  of  many  of  the  tea  ships,  in  order  to  avoid 

*  In  consequence  of  this  act  the  Americans  resolved,  in  the  following- 
ycaPi  not  to  import  any  British  goods  except  those  that  were  of  the  great- 
est necessity.    Marshal's  life  of  Washington,  2.  p.  162,  &c. 

t  Marshal's  life  of  Washington,  2.  p.  172. 

+  For  a  detailed  account  of  the  beginmng  of  these  disputes  see  Gor- 
don's Hist,  of  the  American  war.    Vol.  1.  p.  300,  Stc 
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the  like  danger,  took  the  pradent  resolotion  of  returning  im* 

mediately  to  England  with  their  cargoes. 

March  5\  ^  eonsequeuce  of  these  violent  proeeedings,  an 
A.  D.  1774  aet  was  passed  in  England  for  shutting  up  the  port 
of  Boston,  and  another,  soon  after,  for  regulating  the  goyern* 
ment  of  Massachusetts  bay.  These  measures  so  exaspera- 
ted the  Americans,  that  proyincial  meetings  were  every  where 
held,  and  the  different  colonies  entered  into  an  agreement, 
by  which  they  solemnly  bound  themselves  to  suspend  all  in- 
tercourse with  Great  Britain.  They  also  appointed  depu- 
ties to  attend  at  a  general  congress,  which  was  opened  at 
Philadelphia  on  the  dth  of  September,  and  consisted  of  fifty- 
two  members,  who  drew  up  a  petition  to  the  king,  and  ad- 
dresses to  the  people  of  Great  Britain  and  Canada. 

Some  measures  were  now  proposed  in  the  British  parlia- 
ment for  putting  a  stop  to  the  ferment  which  pervaded  the 
colonies.  The  great  earl  of  Chatham,  who  had  been  long  in 
an  infirm  state  of  health,  came  to  the  House  of  Lords,  and 
expressed,  in  the  strongest  terms,  his  disapprobation  of  the 
system  pursued  in  regard  to  America.*    He  also  made  a  mo- 
tion for  recalling  the  troops  from  Boston,  as  a  measure  which 
ought  to  be  instantly  adopted,  and  insisted  that  an  hour  of  de- 
lay in  conciliating  the  colonies  might  produce  years  of  ca- 
lamity.   Fatal  experience  verified  the  observation.    The  mo- 
tion was  rejected  by  a  majority  of  sixty-eight  against  eigh- 
teen ;  and  the  methods  proposed  in  the  House  of  Commons 
for  promoting  an  accommodation  met  with  a  similar  fate.    A 
motion,  indeed,  was  afterwards  made  by  Lord  North,  for  sus- 
pending the  exercise  of  the  right  of  taxation  in  America, 
claimed  by  the  British  parliament  in  all  the  colonies,  that 
should,  in  their  general  assemblies,  raise  such  contributions 
as  should  be  approved  by  his  majesty  in  parliament.    This 
motion  was  carried ;  but,  on  being  communicated  to  some  of 
the  provincial  assemblies,  it  was  by  them  rejected  as  delusive 
and  unsatisfactory,  and  calculated  only  to  promote  disunion 
in  the  colonies.f    The  petition  from  the  congress  was  order- 

•  Vide  BeUhim's  life  of  Chatham. 

t  BamssVi  1.  p.  l^«-ftnd  Gordon,  ?•  p.  90,  &c. 
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e4,  by  his  majesty,  to  he  laid  before  parliament ;  and  I)r. 
Franklin,  with  two  other  agents,  solicited  to  be  heard  at  the 
bar  of  the  House  of  Commons  in  behalf  of  the  colonies ;  bat 
the  application  was  rejeeted,  it  being  alleged  that  the  Ameri- 
can congress  was  an  illegal  assembly. 

Sach  was  the  gradual  progress  of  the  dispute  between 
Great  Britain  and  her  American  colonies  during  the  long 
space  of  ten  years,  which  elapsed  between  the  passing  of  the 
stamp  act  in  1760,  and  the  commencement  of  those  direful 
hostilities  which  terminated  in  the  final  separation  of  the 
two  great  branches  tff  the  empire.  But  to  form  a  just  view 
of  the  affair,  it  is  requisite  to  observe,  that  the  perpetual  de- 
pendence of  colonies  on  the  parent  state  is  inconsistent  with 
the  nature  of  things,  and  contrary  to  all  the  experience  trans- 
mitted by  history.  All  nations  were  originally  colonies  one 
from  another  ;*  and  had  they  not  aspired  to  independence, 
the  world  would  have  formed  only  one  political  community. 
It  cannot,  therefore,  be  expected  that  colonies,  when  grown 
sufficiently  powerful,  will  remain  long  in  a  state  of  depen- 
dence ;  and  when  we  consider  the  vast  extent  and  increasing 
population  and  opulence  of  Anglo-America,  it  may  be  justly 
concluded,  that  the  stamp  act,  the  tax  upon  tea,  and  ail  the 
other  proceedings  of  the  British  parliament,  were  no  more 
than  the  accelerating  causes  of  an  event  which  must  have 
taken  place  at  one  time  or  other,  and  probably  at  no  very 
distant  period.f  It  was,  indeed,  an  unfortunate  circumstance, 
that  an  event,  which  was  certain,  should  have  occasioned  so 

*  The  Carthaginians  Wjcre  a  colony  of  Phcenjcians.  Most  of  the 
Greek  states^  at  least  tlie  ruling  part  of  them,  were  colonies  from  Eg}'pt. 
The  deduction  might  be  carried  through  the  history  of  all  nations,  all 
of  them  being  colonies  from  tlie  original  stock  on  tlie  banks  of  the  Eu- 
phrates. 

t  This  must  one  day  be  the  case  with  the  Spanish  and  Portuguese  colo- 
nies ;  both  of  these  have,  at  diiferent  times,  discovered  a  spirit  of  inde« 
pendence :  witness  the  proceedings  of  general  Miranda*  and  the  traos- 
actions  at  Buenos  Ayres^  and  in  New  Grenada.  If  Spain  and  Portugal 
should  ever  be  conquered  by  France,  this  would  accelerate  the  independ- 
ence of  their  colonies.  For  the  disposition  of  the  Brazilians,  tee  Staun< 
ton's  China. 
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miaous  a  eontest,  and  saeh  bloody  eonvulsioDS ;  bat  it  is  Aot 
in  the  nature  of  human  alTaire  that  sueh  a  revolution  should 
be  aeeomplished  without  a  violent  and  sanguinary  struggle. 
After  developing  the  nature  and  eanses  of  a  vrar  whieh  dis- 
membered the  British  empire,  it  suffiees  briefly  to  mention 
the  prineipal  transactions  which  led  to  sueh  a  result,  without 
entering  into  a  minute  detail  of  naval  and  military  operations, 
consisting  only  of  a  repetition  of  scenes  divested  of  novelty,  and 
almost  of  interest,  by  the  freqiuency  of  historical  description. 
Hostilities  were  commenced  in  New  England,  where  general 

Amil  19  ^"^  dispatched  a  body  of  troops  to  destroy  some 
A  D.  1775.  military  stores  collected  at  Concord.  They  succeed- 
ed in  their  design }  but  were  forced  to  make  a  precipitate  re- 
treat, with  the  loss  of  sixty-five  killed,  one  hundred  and  sev- 
enty wounded,  and  twenty  made  prisoners^*  Numerous  bo- 
dies of  the  American  militia  immediately  invested  the  town 
of  Boston,  where  they  kept  general  Gage  and  his  troops 
closely  blockaded.    All  the  colonies  prepared  for  war  f  and 

BCsv  10  ^^  ^^^  continental  congress  being  assembled  at 
AD.  1775.  Philadelphia,  adopted  the  most  vigorous  measures 
for  opposing  the  British  govemment.t  Among  their  first 
acts  were  resolutions  for  raising  an  army,  and  the  establish- 
nent  of  a  large  paper  currency  on  the  public  credit  of  the 
united  colonies  of  America,  who  were  the  securities  for  re- 
alizing its  nominal  valae. 

In  the  mean  while,  a  body  of  Americans  surprised  the 
forts  of  Ticonderago  and  Crown  Point,  where  they  found  a 
considerable  number  of  cannon  and  mortars,  with  sundry 
kinds  of  military  stores.  The  British  foree  in  Boston,  how- 
ever, was  augmented  by  the  arrival  of  the  generals  Howe, 
Clinton,  and  Burgoyne,  with  strong  reinforcements.    An  ob- 

June  17  *^'°^^^  action  took  place  at  Bunker's  Hill,  near  Bos- 
A  DA775,  ton,  in  which  the  king*s  troops  had  the  advantage ; 
but  not  without  the  loss  of  more  than  a  thousand  men  in  killed 
and  wounded,  among  whom  was  a  considerable  number  of 

*  The  Americans  lost  between  sixty  and  seventy  in  killed  and  wound- 
ed.   Marshall  dilfcrs  a  CtUe  from  this  sUtement    3.  p.  258> 

tMarshall'sLiie  of  Washington,  vol.  3.  p.  261. 
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oflBeers.*  Immediately  «fter  tbii  aotion  tbe  AmeriicaiiB  threw 
up  fresh  works  on  another  hill  whieh  commanded  Charles- 
town  neek,  and  kept  the  royai  army  elosely  blockaded  in  the 
peninsula*  While  sueh  was  the  state  of  things,  the  congress 
appointed  the  famous  George  Washington  eommander  in 
ehtef  of  all  the  American  forces,  and  published  a  declara* 
tiont  of  the  reasons  which  induced  them  to  take  arms.  An 
expedition  was  planned  against  the  British  province  of  Ca- 
nada, and  conducted  by  brigadier-general  Montgomery.  This 

Dec  31  ^^^^  having  reduced  a  grear  part  of  the  province, 
A.  D.  1775.  was  killed  in  attempting  to  carry  Quebec  by  as- 
sault ;  and  general  Arnold,  the  second  in  command,  being 
dangerously  wounded,  the  Americans  retired  to  some  dis- 
tance, and  converted  the  oiege  of  Quebec  into  a  blockade.^ 
But,  in  the  ensuing  spring,  general  Carleton  having  received 
reinforcements  and  supplies  from  England,  obliged  Arnold 
to  make  a  precipitate  retreat,  and  soon  recovered  all  Canada. 
Daring  these  transactions,  the  royal  army  at  Boston  was 
greatly  distressed  for  want  of  provisions,  and  the  town  was 
bombarded  by  the  Americans.  General  Howe,  who  now  com- 
manded the  king's  troops,  amounting  to  upwards  of  seven 
thousand  men,  was  obliged  to  evacuate  Boston  and  embark 
for  Halifax,  leaving  behind  a  considerable  quantity  of  artil- 

March  17  '^^  ^^^  Stores ;  and  general  Washington  immedi- 
A.D.  1776.  ately  took  possession  of  the  town.$    Within  four 

*  The  whole  number  of  British  troops  engaged  was  3000 :  that  of  the 
Americans  is  not  known,  but  is  supposed  to  haTe  been  4000 :  their  loss 
was  stated  at  450.    MarsbaU»  3.  p.  294, 

t  In  this  declaration  they  say«  *<  In  oar  native  land— in  defence  of  the 
freedom  that  is  our  birthright,  and  wluch  we  ever  enjoyed  till  the  late 
violation  of  it— -for  the  protection  of  our  property,  acquired  solely  by 
the  honest  industry  of  our  forefathers  and  ourselves— against  violence 
actually  offered— we  have  taken  up  arms.  We  shall  lay  them  down 
when  hostiUties  shall  cease  on  the  part  of  the  aggtcssors,  and  all  dan- 
ger  of  their  being  renewed  shall  be  removed,  andnot  befofe."  Marshall's 
life  of  Wash'mgton,  vol.  2.  p.  288. 

#  For  a  detailed  account  of  this  expedition,  see  Marsl^all,  vol  %  Ram- 
sey, and  Gordon,  vol  2. 

$  Marshall,  2.  p.  36& 
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July  4,  months  after  thk  erent,  the  eongreM  formftlly  de- 
A.D.  1776.  elared  the  eolonies  independent!  under  the  title  of 
the  <^  United  States  of  Ameriea."« 

About  the  same  time,  commodore  Parker  and  general  Clin- 
ton made  an  attempt  on  Charleston,  in  Bouth  Carolina,  hat 
were  repiilsed  with  considerable  loss.  General  Howe  being 
reinforced  by  a  considerable  nnmher  of  Highlanders,  and  a 
large  body  of  Hessians  taken  into  British  pay,  now  saw  him« 
pelf  at  the  head  of  a  formidable  army.  The  fleet  was  com-* 
manded  by  his  brother,  vice-admiral  lord  Howe.  Both  the 
geiperal  and  the  admiral  were  invested  with  the  power  of 
granting  pardon  to  those  who  shoo  Id  lay  down  their  arms ; 
hat  the  Americans  rejected  all  offers  of  the  kind  with  eon« 
tempt.t  The  British  commanders  resolving  to  make  aa 
attempt  on  New  York,  landed  their  forces  on  Long  Island^ 
where  the  Americans  had  thrown  up  some  works,  and  posted 
a  large  body  of  troops.  Several  days  were  employed  in  skir- 
fiishes,  in  which  the  British  troops  being  greatly  superior  to 
the^  enemies  in  skill  and  discipline,  and  better  provided 
with  artillery  and  every  other  article  of  military  equipment^ 
iRfcre  invariably  successful.  In  these  actions  the  Americant 
snSmd  extremely,  and  found  it  necessary  to  abandon  their 
July  29t  po^i^i^*  General  Washington  conducted  their  re-* 
A.  D.  1776.  treat  in  the  night  with  consummate  ability.  The 
baggage,  stores,  and  the  greatest  part  of  the  artillery,  were 
conveyed  to  the  water  side,  embarked,  and  conveyed  over  the 
East  river  to  New  York,  with  such  secrecy,  order,  and  dis- 
patch, that  the  British  army  had  not  perceived  the  least 
movement,  and  were  surprised  in  the  morning  on  seeing  the 
last  of  their  rear  guard  in  their  boats,  and  out  of  danger* 
From  the  morning  of  the  27th,  till  the  troops  were  complete- 
ly extricated  from  their  perilous  situation  on  the  29th,  the  fa- 
tigues and  exertions  of  the  American  general,  who  inspected 
every  thing  in  person,  had  been  incessant.  During  all  that 
time  he  never  closed  his  eyes,  and  was  almost  continually  on 
horseback.! 

«  See  the  reasons  ane^d  for  this  measure,  and  the  preparaUons  of  the 
public  for  its  adoption,  in  Marshall,  2.  p.  467,  &c. 

t  Id.  2.  p.  491.  ♦  Id.  vol.  2.  p.  519. 
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New  York  was  soon  after  abandoned,  and  tbe  royal  army 
gained  several  other  adrantaget ,  whieh  obliged  Washington 
to  retreat  through  the  Jerseys  to  the  river  Delaware,  a  dis- 

Dec.  8,  tanee  of  ninety  miles.  General  Clinton  and  Sir 
A.l>.  1776.  Peter  Parker  obtained  possession  of  Rhode-Island, 
and,  about  the  same  time,  the  British  troops  recovered  the 
Jerseys.  The  Americans  were  now  redaeed  to  a  situiation  ex- 
tremely critical.  Most  of  their  strongest  forts  were  taken, 
the  term  for  whieh  the  greatest  part  of  their  army  had  been 
inlisted  was  about  to  expire,  and  the  rest  of  their  troops,  who 
had  not  folfilled  the  time  of  their  service,  were  in  the  most 
deplorable  state,  badly  armed,  and  worse  clothed,  almost 
without  tents,  blankets,  or  utensils  for  dressing  their  provis- 
ions.* The  whole  number  with  general  Washington  did  not 
at  the  commencement  of  his  retreat  through  the  Jerseys  ex« 
ceed  four  thousand,  and  they  were  soon  reduced  by  continual 
hardships  to  less  than  three  thousand.  The  annals  of  war 
scarcely  exhibit  a  situation  more  distressing  than  that  of  this 
small  American  band,  dispirited  by  their  losses  and  fatigues, 
retreating  almost  naked  and  barefooted  in  the  piercing  cold 
of  November  and  December,  before  a  numerous,  well  appoint- 
ed, and  victoKons  army.  Among  the  distinguishing  traits  of 
generaJ  Washington's  character,  may  be  reckoned  that  un- 
yielding firmness  of  mind,  which  resisted  these  accumulated 
circumstances  of  depression.  Undismayed  by  surrounding 
dangers,  he  did  not  for  a  moment  relax  in  his  exertions ;  but 
struggled  agiunst  adverse  fortune,  without  ever  appearing  to 
despair  of  the  final  success  of  the  contest.  To  his  uncon- 
querable firmness  and  perfect  self-possession,  under  the  most 
desperate  circumstances,  America,  in  a  great  measure,  owes 

Dec.  25,  ^^^  independence.  At  the  very  time  when  his  af- 
A.  D.  1776.  fairs  seemed  desperate,  he  crossed  the  Delaware,! 

*  For  a  striking  picture  of  the  distresses  of  the  American  armyy  and 
the  difficult  situation  of  the  commander  in  chief,  see  Marshall's  Life  of 
Washington,  3.  p.  SSS^  599,  627t  and  3-  p.  369,  &c.  374*  &c. 

f  The  riTer  was  so  impeded  with  ice,  that  the  Americans  did  not 
get  all  their  troops  over  till  three  o'clock  in  the  morning.  Bfarshall,  2. 
p.  616. 
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iji  the  night,  amidst  a  tremeadoas  storm  of  snow,  hail,  and 
raio,  whioh  fell  in  prodigions  quantities,  and,  adraneing  to 
Trenton,  surprised  a  body  of  Hessiaos,  of  whom  he  took 
about  a  thousand  prisoners,  with  six  pieees  of  artillery,  and 
a  thousand  stand  of  arms.*  Having  then  reerossed  the  Dela* 
ware,  he  found  himself  in  a  eritieal  situation.  The  British 
troops  were  eoUecting  in  full  foree  to  the  attaek,  and  only 
waited  for  the  morning.  But  Washington,  by  a  masterly 
atroke  of  generalship,  defeated  the  plan,  in  order  to  eoit- 
eeal  his  retreat  in  the  night,  he  eaused  a  line  of  fires  to  he 
lighted  up  in  the  front  of  his  eamp,  as  an  indication  of  going  to 
rest.  He  then  moved  «eenrely  off  the  ground  with  his  artil- 
lery and  baggage,  and,  by  a  eireuitous  march  of  eighteen  miles^ 
reached  Princetown  in  the  morning,  and  carried  the  British 
post  at  that  plaee.t 

During  these  transactions  the  Americans  began  to  make 
some  exertions  by  sea  as  well  as  by  land.  The  system  of  non- 
importation, which  preceded  the  war,  had  eaused  through- 
out the  country  a  great  scarcity  of  manufactured  goods,  which 
was  afterwards  severely  felt,  especially  in  the  difficulty  of 
procuring  arms,  ammunition,  and  clothing  for  the  troops.^ 
The  Americans,  howcrer,  by  fitting  out  numerous  privateers, 
And  other  small  vessels,  found  means  to  remedy,  in  a  eonsid* 
arable  degree,  hy.  the  multitude  of  their  captures,  this  incon- 
venience, which  had  pressed  so  heavily  on  all  classes  of  peo- 
ple, but  most  of  all  on  the  army.$  Another  evil  of  tremen- 
dous magnitude  was  4lso  removed  by  the  «are  of  general 

*  The  Americans  lo«t  only  two  men  killed,  two  frozen  to  death,  and 
one  officer  and  three  or  four  privates  made  prisoners.  Marsballj  2. 
p.  6! a 

f  Marshall,  '3.  p.  62& 

i  The  non-importation  agreements  had  left  America  so  destitute  of 
European  goods,  that  when  congress  proceeded  to  raise  an  army,  the 
whole  country  scarcely  afforded  the  clothes  and  blankets  necessary  for 
iu  use.    Marshall's  file  of  Washington,  3»  p.  34. 

$  The  prizes  made  by  the  American  crmzers,  in  the  year  1776,  are 
sud,  by  some  English  writers,  to  have  been  estimated  at  amiltion  ster- 
ling. In  America  their  amount  is  belicTcd  to  have  been  much  greater. 
Marsliallt  3.  p.  34  &c. 
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WaihingtoD.  Inoealation  for  the  small-pox  had  hitherto  heen 
little  known  and  seldom  praetised  in  the  western  world,  and 
almost  from  the  first  eommeneenientof  the  war  that  disease  had 
made  dreadful  ravages  among  the  Ameriean  troops.  As  the 
short  period  of  inlistment  had  caused  the  army  to  he  now  re- 
newed,  the  only  means  of  preventing  the  recurrence  of  a  si- 
milar calamity  was  a  general  inoculation.  This  the  AmericaH 
commander  caused  to  be  every  where  performed  with  so  great 
caution  and  secrecy,  that  the  British  derived  no  advantage 
from  the  circumstance  $  and  the  example  of  the  military  be- 
ing generally  followed  through  the  country,  this  alarming 
disease  ceased  to  be  the  terror  of  America.* 

These  precautions  being  taken,  and  the  terra  of  inlistment 
prolonged  to  three  years  or  the  duration  of  the  war,  the 
American  fcrce  began  to  ansume  a  somewhat  more  regular  an4 
permanent  aspect.  The  greatest  part  of  the  summer  was 
spent  in  marches,  countermarches,  and  skirmishes,  in  which 
the  British  and  American  generals  displayed  equal  abilities. 
After  several  partial  actions,  in  which  the  former  obtained 
some  advantages,  all  the  mancMivres  of  Washington  could 
Sept.  26,  ^^^  prevent  general  Howe  from  taking  possession 
A.  D.  1777.  of  Philadelphia.  But  an  expedition  which  had 
heen  planned  for  invading  the  northern  colonies,  by  the  way 
of  Canada,  proved  extremely  disastrous.  The  command  was 
given  to  lieut.-general  Burgoyne,  a  brave  and  experienced 
ofiGicer,  who  marched  from  Quebec  with  an  army  of  near  tea 
thousand  men  and  a  fine  train  of  artillery,  and  was  after- 
wards joined  by  a  considerable  body  of  Indians.f  He  made 
himself  master  of  Ticonderago,  and  for  some  time  every 
thing  promised  htm  complete  success.  At  length,  however, 
he  met  with  difficulties  which  no  degree  of  courage  or  mili- 
tary skill  could  surmount.  A  series  of  incessant  and  extra- 
•rdinary  efforts  having  greatly  reduced  the  number  of  his 
forces,  he  was  nearly  surrounded  by  the  Ameriean  generals 
Gates  and  Arnold,  with  an  army  greatly  superior  in  force* 

•  Marshairs  life  of  Wasliington,  S.  p-  72. 

•j-The  system  of  emplojring  Indians  in  this  war  was  strongly  reprobated 
by  the  eai'lof  Chatbam.    See  his  speech  as  giytn  by  BeUbam. 
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General  Borgoyne  made  every  poMible  eiEbrt  to  eztrieato 
himself  from  thU  perilous  situation,  but  after  two  severe  ae* 
Q^  )^  tionS|  in  whieh  great  numbers  felly  he  and  his  whole 
it  D.  177?.  array  were  obliged  to  lay  down  their  arms.*  About 
the  same  time  Sir  Henry  Clinton  and  general  Yaugban  made 
a  suecessfttl  expedition  up  the  north  river,  and  captured  seve. 
ral  forts.  But  although  the  Americans  suffered  considerable 
damage,  the  British  derived  little  advantage  from  this  ezpe- 
dition.  The  Americans  complained  that  the  British  troops 
reduced  their  villages  to  ashes,  a  wanton  and  useless  destrne- 
tion,  which  served  only  to  irritate  without  tending  to  snbdue* 
A  judicious  writer,  speaking  of  this  subject,  observes,  that  it 
excited  an  aversion  to  the  British  whieh,  perhaps,  outlived 
the  contest  between  the  two  nations.! 

8oon  after  these   transactions,  seneral  Howe, 

A  D  1778. 

who  had  conducted  the  war  with  great  prudence 
and  skill,  resigned  his  command,  and  was  succeeded  by  gen- 
eral Sir  Henry  Clinton.  From  the  time  that  general  Howe 
took  possession  of  Philadelphia,  Washington  had,  by  a  judi- 
cious distribution  of  his  forces,  kept  the  British  army  almost 
blockaded  in  that  city,  and  endeavoured,  by  every  means,  to 
prevent  its  receiving  any  supplies  of  provision  from  the  coun- 
June  17,  ^'  ^^  length  it  was  deemed  necessary  to  evacuate 
A.  D.  1778  Philadelphia,  and  accordingly  general  Clinton  re- 
treated from  thence  to  New  York.f  During  its  march  the 
British  army  was  harrassed  by  the  Americans,  but  suffered 
only  an  inconsiderable  loss.' 

*  The  number  of  efiectlre  men  that  surrendered  la  stated  by  general 
Burgoyne  at  3500,  and  by  the  American  accounts  at  575S ;  the  English 
also  lost  a  fine  train  of  artiller}",  7000  stand  of  arms,  and  clothing  for 
7000  recruits  intended  to  be  raised  in  the  countxy,  with  other  military 
stores.    Marshall,  3  p.  3 13. 

f  Marshall,  3.  p.  311.  The  Americans  as  well  as  their  enemies  em- 
ployed Indians  in  this  war  ;  but  Marshall  asserts  that  the  practice  origi- 
nated with  the  British,  3.  p.  17  and  20. 

i  The  evacuation  of  Philadelphia  was  rendered  necessary  by  the  cer- 
tainty of  an  approaching  war  with  France.  A  French  armament,  under 
the  count  d'Estaign,  had  already  sailed  in  order  to  attack  the  British  ar- 
my in  Philadelphia.    Marshall,  S.  p.  490. 
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The  Amerieans  had,  for  some  time,  solicited  suecours  from 
France.  The  French  court  was  then  divided  into  two  par- 
ties :  the  connt  de  Vergennes  and  M.  Turgot  declared  in  fav- 
our  of  neutrality  ;*  but  there  existed  an  opposite  party  to 
whose  political  system  subsequent  events  gave  the  ascendency* 
Its  avowed  object  was  to  seize  the  present  moment  to  revenge 
past  injuries,  and  to  dismember  the  vast  empire  of  Great 
Britain.  For  some  time,  however,  the  war  faction  at  Paris 
judged  it  expedient  not  to  precipitate  hostilities,  but  to  give 
clandestine  support  to  the  colonies.  The  Americans,  there- 
fore, received  considerable  supplies  of  arms,  ammunition, 
and  all  kinds  of  military  stores  from  France;  and  some 
Freneh  officers,  apparently  against  the  consent,  but  with  the 
secret  approbation  of  the  court,  entered  into  the  American 
service.  This  hesitation  of  the  court  of  Versailles  to  engage 
in  a  war  with  Great  Britain,  was  owing,  in  no  small  degree, 
to  the  doubtful  aspect  of  the  contest,  and  the  ill  success  which, 
in  the  eampaign  of  1776,  had  attended  the  American  arms. 
But  the  eapture  of  the  British  army  at  Saratoga  had  ma- 
terially changed  the  face  of  affairs,  and  fixed  the  wavering 
polities  of  the  court  of  Versailles.  And  after  a  long  train 
Feb  6  ^'  negociation  and  intrigue,  a  treaty  of  alliance 
A.  D.  1778.  was  eoneluded  at  Paris  between  his  most  christian 
majesty  and  the  thirteen  united  states  of  America.  The 
essential  and  direct  end  of  this  treaty  was  to  maintain  the 
independenee  of  the  united  colonies,  as  well  in  matters  of 
government  as  of  commerce.  The  whole  British  nation  was 
now  alarmed  at  the  fatal  tendency  of  the  American  war,  and 
earnestly  desired  a  reconciliation.  The  earl  of  Carlisle, 
Wm.  Eden,  and  George  Johnstone,  esqrs.  were  appointed 
commissioners  from  his  majesty  to  settle  the  disputes  between 
the  parent  state  and  the  colonies.  But  it  was  now  too  late. 
June  17  ^^  ^^^  arrival  of  the  eommissioners  at  Philadel- 
A.  D.  1778.  phia,  proposals  were  made  for  an  accommodation; 
but  the  congress  positively  refused  to  enter  into  any  negoci- 
ation, unless  the  independence  of  the  colonies  were  previous- 

•  See  Reflections  of  M.  Turgot  on  the  memor5al  presented  by  the 
count  de  Vcrgenncs,  April  1776. 
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ly  aeknowledgtdy  or  the  British  fleets  and  armies  withdrawn 
from  America;  and  terms  which,  at  an  earlier  period  of  the 
eoDtest,  would  have  been  accepted  with  gra^itade^  were  now 
rejected  with  disdain. 

In  the  mean  while,  the  conduct  of  the  court  of  Vereailles, 
in  espousing  the  cause  of  the  colonies,  occasioned  the  com^ 
meneement  of  hostilities  between  Great  Britain  and  Franee. 
July  2r  ^^  engagement  took  place  off  Brest  between  the 
A  1).  1778  British  fleet,  commanded  by  admiral  Keppcl,  and 
that  of  France,  under  the  count  d'Orvilliers :  the  former  eon- 
sisted  of  thirty  ships  of  the  line,  the  latter  of  thirty-two,  be- 
sides frigates.  But  the  action  was  indecisive,  not  a  ship  be- 
ing taken  on  either  side.  This  result  excited  great  murmurs 
in  the  English  fleet,  and  gave  rise  to  some  altercation  between 
admiral  Keppel,  and  Sir  Hugh  Palliser,  vice-admiral  of  the 
blue.  Both  the  commanders  were  brought  to  trial ;  hut,  after 
a  fill!  investigation  of  their  conduct,  both  were  acquitted.  In 
^^  ^^  the  East  Indies,  Pondieherry  was  obliged  to  sur- 
A.  D.  1778.  render  to  the  arms  of  Great  Britain.  But,  in  the 
West  Indies,  the  war  began  with  nearly  equal  success  on  both 
sides.  The  English  made  themselves  masters  of  the  island 
of  St.  Lucia ;  but  that  of  Dominica  was  captured  by  the 
French.  And,  in  the  following  year,  the  French  obtained 
possession  of  the  islands  of  St.  Vincent  and  Grenada. 

On  the  commencement  of  hostilities  between  Great  Britain 
and  France,  the  count  d'Estaign^  with  an  armament  consist- 
ing of  twelva  ships  of  the  line  and  six  frigates,  having  on 
board  a  strong  body  of  land  forces,  had  sailed  from  Toulon 
for  America.  His  destination  was  the  Delaware ;  and  san- 
guine hopes  had  been  entertained  by  the  court  of  Versailles 
that  he  would  find  the  British  in  that  river,  and  the  army  in 
Philadelphia.  But,  a  very  uncommon  continuance  of  adverse 
winds,  protracted  his  voyjage  across  the  Atlantic  to  the  leng(h 
of  eighty-seven  days.  This  unusual,  and  to  the  English  for- 
tunate circumstance,  saved  both  their  fleet  and  their  army* 
A  passage  of  seventy-five  days  would  have  brought  D^Estnign 
to  the  Delaware,  while  admiral  Howe  was  yet  in  that  river ; 
and  such  was  the  superiority  of  the  French  force,  that  the 
British  fleet  must  have  been  captured  or  destroyed,  an  event 
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whiefa  would  have  been  certainly  and  quickly  succeeded  by 
the  degtruetion  of  the  army.  On  his  arriTal  at  the  Capes  of 
the  Delaware,  the  French  adihiral,  finding  his  views  discon- 
certed, meditated  an  attack  on  the  British  fleet  at  New  York, 
hut  afterwards  relinquished  the  project  as  hazardous.  He 
therefore  sailed  to  Rhode-Island,  where  he  prepared  to  at- 
tack the  English  fleet  as  soon  as  it  appeared  off  the  coast 
Both  fleets,  however,  being  dispersed  by  a  storm,  D'Estaign 
returned  to  Newport,  and  afterwards  sailed  to  Boston,  in  or- 
der to  refit.  The  departure  of  the  French  fleet  obliged  the 
American  general  Sullivan  to  raise  the  siege  of  Newport, 
which  had  been  commenced  with  the  most  sanguine  hopes  of 
success.    At  length,  after  numerous  disappointments,  D'Es- 

Sept.  ^^^S^  arrived  at  the  river  Savannah,  in  Georgia, 
A.  D.  1779.  where  he  landed  his  troops.  The  French  and 
Americans  made  a  desperate  attack  on  the  British  troops  a^ 
Savannah,  under  major-general  Prescot;  but  were  repulsed 
with  great  loss.*  After  this  transactibn,  D'Estaign  aban- 
doned the  coast  of  America,  and  sailed  to  the  West  Indies^ 
where  the  islands  of  St.  Vincent  and  Grenada  were  tajken 
possession  of  by  the  French.  The  loss,  however,  which  the 
English  sustained  by  the  capture  of  those  islands,  was,  in 
some  measure,  compensated  by  the  success  of  Sir  Hyde  Park- 
er, who  took  several  French  ships  of  war  and  merchantmen 
in  the  West  Indian  seas. 

Through  the  intrigues  of  the  court  of  Versailles,  Spain 
was  at  length  brought  to  engage  in  a  war  against  England. 
The  naval  force  of  Spain  united  with  that  of  France,  now 
became  extremely  formidable,  and  their  combined  fleets  ap- 
peared for  some  time  to  ride  triumphant  in  the  British  chan- 
nel. So  large,  indeed,  were  their  armaments,  that  England 
was  under  no  small  apprehension  of  an  inva<rion  |  but  they 
made  no  attempt  of  the  kind,  and,  after  parading  some  time 
in  the  channel,  they  returned  to  their  ports.    It  was  not  long, 

*  The  loss  of  the  French  700  men :  of  the  Americans  2o9:  that  of 
the  English  only  55— a  disparity  owing  to  the  co\:€r  afforded  by  thel^ 
^rks.    MjttvbaU,  4.  p.  151,  &c. 
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Zm-  H,  iMwevcr,  before  Gre^  BriUin  asserted  ber  D&vftl 
A.D.  1780  saperioritj.  Sir  Geo.  Bridges  Bodoey  fell  in  with 
and  captured  seven  Spanish  ships  of  war^  with  a  nnmber  of 
trading  vessels  under  their  convoy.  One  qf  the  first  enter- 
prises in  which  the  Spaniards  engaged  was  the  siege  of  GKb- 
ralter,  which  was  carried  on  with  great  vigonr,  and  the  gar- 
rison was  greatly  distressed  for  want  of  provisions*  Admiral 
Rodney  contributed,  in  no  small  degree,  to  the  preservation 
of  that  important  place.  He  engaged,  near  Cape  Ht.  Yin* 
cent,  the  Spanish  fleet,  consisting  of  eleven  sail  of  the  line 
and  two  frigates,  under  Don  Juan  de  Langara,  whom  he  to- 
tally defeated.  Four  of  the  largest  Spanish  ships  were  taken: 
one  was  blown  up  in  the  action,  and  two  were  driven  ashore, 
one  of  which  was  recovered  by  the  English.  After  this  sig* 
nal  victory,  the  British  admiral  threw  suj^lies  into  Gibral* 
ter,  and  afterwards  sailed  to  the  West  Indies*  While  Great 
Britain  was  thus  successful  in  humbling  the  naval  power  of 
the  house  of  Bourbon,  America,  the  grand  object  of  contest, 

May  4,  ^^  °®^  neglected.  General  Clinton  made  himself 
A.  D.  1780.  master  of  Charlestown,  in  South  Carolina.  And, 
in  the  same  province,  lord  Comwallis  gained  a  signal  vic- 
tory* over  tlie  American  army  under  general  Gates,  who  lost 
above  a  thousand  prisoners.  But,  while  the  arms  of  Great 
Britain  were  thus  triumphant,  a  severe  blow  was  given  to 
her  commerce.    The  combined  fleets  of  France  and  Spain 

.  g  fell  in  with  and  captured  five  English  East  India- 
A.D.  irso.men,  and  fifty  merchant  vessels,  bound  for  the 
West  Indies*  Such  a  prize  never  before  entered  the  port  of 
Cadiz* 

The  scenes  of  war,  how  shocking  soever  they  may  appear 
to  sober  reflection,  are  attended  with  a  kind  of  brilliancy 
that  dazzles  the  imagination*  But  from  these  we  must  turn 
to  others  that  can  excite  only  horror  and  disgust*  This  year 
was  distinguished  by  one  of  the  most  frantic  exhibitions  of 

•  The  battle  of  Camden  was  fought  Aug*  6th,  1^80.  The  Britiah  army 
lost  between  three  and  four  hundred  killed  and  wounded ;  and  their  ac- 
counts estimate  the  loss  of  the  Americans  at  eight  or  nine  hundred  killed 
and  wounded,  and  1000  prisoner! .    Marshall,  4-  p.  2S5* 
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religioM  bigotry  that  ever  appeared  in  a  ei?ilized  eountry. 
The  homan  mind  had  long  been  obseured  by  ignorance  and 
prejudice ;  and  however  astonishing  it  may  appear  amidst 
the  progress  of  literary  and  scientific  improvement,  the  great 
and  obvions  truths  that  God  is  the  common  father  of  all  man- 
kind, and  that  to  him  alone  man  is  accountable  in  matters  of 
religion,  seem  to  be  Qtpiy  a  recent  discovery,  and  yet  unknown 
to  the  vulgar  enthusiast*  The  principles  of  toleration  were 
at  this  time  well  understood,,  and  generally  prevalent  among 
the  higher  orders  and  enlightened  classes  of  people  in  the 
kingdom ;  but  in  no  country  can  the  spirit  of  fanatieism  and 
religious  persecution  be  wholly  banished  from  the  minds  of 
the  vulgar.  The  parliament  had  passed  an  act  for  ^^  reliev- 
ing his  majesty's  subjects,  professing  the  Romish  religion, 
from  eertain  penalties  and  disabilities,''  which  had  been  im- 
posed by  laws  enacted  in  timeo  of  distrust  and  commotion, 
hut  which  a  happy  change  of  circumstances  had  rendered 
not  less  unnecessary  than  inconsistent  with  the  spirit  of  the 
protestant  religion,  which  has  its  foundation  in  freedom  of 
thought  and  opinion.*  This  act  was  approved  by  all  men  of 
enlightened  and  liberal  minds,  and,  at  first,  seemed  to  give  no 
offence  to  any  class  of  people  in  England.  But,  in  Scotland, 
it  excited  great  indignation,  and  dangerous  popular  commo- 
tions, llie  contagion  of  bigotry  at  length  reached  England. 
A  number  of  persons,  assuming  the  title  of  the  protestant  as- 
sociation, agreed  on  presenting  a  petition  to  parliament,  in 
order  to  procure  a  repeal  of  the  act  lately  passed  in  favour 
of  the  Romanists.  It  was  also  resolved,  that,  in  order  to 
give  greater  weight  to  their  petition,  it  should  be  attended  by 
great  numbers  of  the  petitioners ;  and  a  public  advertisement, 
signed  by  lord  George  Ckirdon,  was  issued  for  that  purpose. 

Hitherto  nothing  had  indicated  any  appearance  df*  violence 
or  disorder.  In  the  ostensible  view,  however,  of  supporting 
the  petition,  not  fewer  than  fifty  thousand  persons,  are  sup- 
posed to  have  assembled,  on  Friday  the  2d  of  June,  in  St. 
George's  Fields,  from  whence  they  proceeded  to  the  House  of 

*  The  reverend  bench  of  bishops  disp1a>'ed,  on  this  occasion  a  lauda- 
ble spirit  of  christian  charity,  and  £^&t  liberality  of  sentiment. 
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Comnumsy  where  the  petition  wa<  presented  hy  their  presi- 
dent. In  the  eonrse  of  the  day,  several  members  of  both 
houses  of  parliament  were  grossly  insnlted  and  ill  treated  by 
the  popnlace ;  and  a  mob,  whieh  assembled  in  the  eTening,  en- 
tirely demolished  a  eatholie  ehapel  in  Warwiek-street,  Gold- 
en-sqoare,  and  that  of  the  Sardinian  ambassador  in  Lineoln's 
Inn  Fields.  A  detaehraent  of  the  guards  pnt  a  stop  to  these 
outrages ;  and  thirteen  of  the  rioters  were  taken,  fve  of 
whom  were  eondueted  to  Newgate  by  an  eseort  of  the  military. 
But  on  the  Sunday  following  the  mob  again  assembled,  and 
burned  a  Romish  ehapel  in  Moorfields.  On  Monday  the 
populaee  became  still  n»ore  outrageous :  a  school,  and  three 
dwelling-houses,  in  Moorfields,  with  a  valuable  library  be- 
longing to  the  eatholie  priests,  and  a  ehapel  in  Virginia- 
street,  Rateliffe  Highway,  were  demolished :  the  mob  also  des- 
troyed all  the  household  furniture  of  Sir  George  SaviUe,  one 
of  the  most  respectable  men  in  the  kingdom,  because  he  had 
brought  the  obnoxious  bill  into  parliament  On  Tuesday  the 
audacity  of  the  rioters  increased,  and  great  numbers  of  them 
assembled  about  the  parliament  hoqse,  where  they  behaved 
in  so  tumultuous  a  manner  that  both  houses  deemed  it  expe- 
dient to  adjourn.  In  the  evening  the  mob  undertook  to  re- 
lease the  prisoners  confined  in  Newgate ;  and  the  keeper 
having  refused  to  deliver  the  keys,  his  house  was  set  on  fire, 
the  prison  was  soon  in  flames,  and  a  great  part  of  it  con- 
sumed, and  above  three  hundred  prisoners  made  their  escape. 
Two  ether  prisons,  the  houses  of  lord  Mansfield  and  Sir 
John  Fielding  and  several  other  private  houses,  were  des- 
troyed the  same  evening.  On  Wednesday  the  King's  Bench 
Prison,  the  New  Bridewell  in  St  George's  Fields,  some  chap- 
els, and  several  private  houses  belonging  to  Roman  catholics, 
a  large  distillery  in  Holborn,  and  several  other  buildings, 
were  destroyed.  An  attack  on  the  Bank  was  also  meditated  ^ 
but,  happily,  that  great  support  of  public  credit  and  national 
commerce,  was  so  well  guarded  as  to  bid  defiance  to  any  ef- 
fort of  popular  fury.  Every  part  of  the  metropolis  now  ex- 
hibited  scenes  of  violence  and  disorder,  tumult  and  conflagra- 
tron ;  and  it  is  said,  that  the  fires  were  seen  blazing  at  once 
in  thirty -six  different  parts  of  the  city. 
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These  tremendong  eontmotioos  seenied,  forawhile)  to  have 
pftraliaed  the  eonstitated  authorities.  At  length  all  property 
beeame  insecure,  and  London  was  threatened  with  total  des* 
traction.  But  the  Tigonms  measures  of  government  pre- 
vented so  dreadful  a  calamity.  Large  bodies  of  troops  were 
brought  from  the  surrounding  country  to  the  metropolis ;  and 
by  the  authority  of  the  king  in  council,  an  order  was  issued 
for  the  military  to  act  without  waiting  for  directions  from  the 
civil  magistrates.  The  troops  exerted  themselves  with  the 
most  laudable  diligence  in  suppressing  these  dangerous  com- 
motions :  great  numbers  of  the  rioters  were  killed :  many 
were  apprehended,  and  after  legal  conviction,  executed  as 
felons:  lord  George  Gordon  was  committed  to  the  Tower;* 
and,  on  the  8th  of  June,  the  public  tranquillity  was  restored. 
After  the  necessary  inquiries,  the  sufierers  in  those  destruo 
tive  tnmuUsL  received  ample  compensation  for  their  losses.  It 
must  not  be  supposed,  that  the  members  of  the  protestant  as- 
sociation either  designed  or  foresaw  the  mischiefs  occasioned 
by  thia  exhibition  of  bigotry ;  but  it  is  evident  that  a  con« 
temptible  fanaticism  was  the  primary  cause  to  which  these 
disgraceful  scenes  owed  their  origin.  For,  as  the  ocean  id 
calm  unless  agitated  by  the  winds,  so  the  populace  is  natu- 
rally tranquil  and  unenterprising  till  excited  by  some  adven- 
titious impulse.  It  ought  here  to  be  observed,  that,  if  this 
korrible  display  of  fanaticism  reflected  disgrace  on  the  na« 
tional  character,  the  stain  was  coropljetely  wiped  ofiT  by  the 
spirited  conduct  of  parliament.  That  illustrious  assembly, 
unawed  by  popular  fury,  remained  immoveable  in  its  deter* 
mination  to  make  no  concessions  to  a  frantic  mob ;  and  in 
every  thing  relative  to  this  interesting  affair,  displayed  a 
magnanimity,  as  well  as  a  liberal  spirit  of  toleration,  highly 
becoming  a  British  senate.  Its  firmness  could  be  equalled 
only  by  the  vigour  of  government,  whose  decisive  measures 
preserved  the  metropolis  from  universal  pillage  and  desola- 
tion* 

The  internal  tranquillity  of  the  kingdom  had  not  been  long 
restored  before  the  sphere  of  its  foreign  hostilities  was  ex- 


This  noWcman  was  afterwards  tried  forhigli  treason,  but  acquitted- 
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tended  by  a  rvptore  with  Holluid,  in  eonseqnenee  of  the 
eiandeftliie  trade  earned  od  between  the  Dateh  and  the 
Anerieansi  by  whieh  the  latter  reeeived  supplies  of  naval 
and  milifarj  stores.  The  war  against  Holland  was  eom- 
meneed  with  great  vigour  $  and  the  coinmeree  of  that  republie 
received  a  severe  blow  in  the  loss  of  the  island  of  St.  Ensta- 

Feb.  2  ^*°'9  which  was  taken  by  admiral  Rodney.  On 
A.D.  1781.  the  5th  of  August  following  an  engagement  todc 
place  off  the  Dogger  Bank,  between  an  English  and  a  Dnteh 
squadron,  the  former  commanded  by  Sir  Hyde  Parker,  the 
latter  by  admiral  Zontman.  The  action  was  obstinate  and 
sanguinary,  but  indecisive,  and  both  sides  laid  elaim  to  the 
victory.  The  war  against  France  and  Spain  was,  this  year, 
attended  with  ill  success.  The  French  made  themselves 
masters  of  the  island  of  Tobago,  and  the  Spaniards  obtain* 
ed  possession  of  Pensacola,  and  the  whole  province  of  West 
Florida. 

But  the  most  important  events  took  place  in  America. 
There  was  struck  the  deefsive  blow  which  established  the 
independence  of  the  colonics.  In  the  beginning  of  the  cam* 
March  15  P^'^'  ^^^^  Comwallis  obtained  a  victory  over  the 
A.D.  1781.  Americans  under  general  Greene,  in  Guilford,  in 
Nortl)  Carolina;  but  it  was  a  hard  fought  battle,  and  the 
loss,  on  both  sides,  was  considerable.*  The  British  troops, 
however,  derived  no  advantage  from  this  victory  $  for  three 
days  after  the  action,  lord  Comwallis  found  himself  obliged 
to  make  a  circuitous  retreat  of  two  hundred  miles  to  Wil- 
mington,  leaving  part  of  his  sick  and  wounded  behind.  As 
his  lordship  found  it  impossible  to  protect  South  Carolina, 
he  resolved  to  proceed  into  Virginia,  in  order  to  eo-operato 
with  the  generals  Philips  and  Arnold,  the  latter  of  whom 
had,  in  the  preceding  year,  deserted  the  service  of  congress, 
and  obtained  the  rank  of  brigadier-general  in  that  of  Great 

•  The  loss  of  the  British  amounted  to  532,  among  whom  were  some 
officers  of  high  rank  and  distinguished  merit.  The  Americjois  lost,  in 
killed,  wounded,  and  missing,  about  366  Marshall,  4.  p.  435,  &c.  Be- 
fore tlic  battle  the  British  army  consisted  of  1445  men :  that  of  tlie  Ame- 
ricans amounted  to  not  fewer  than  3200.    Ibid. 
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]^riUiii**  Ib  that  province  the  hitherto  scattered  operaiioiM 
of  an  active  campaign  began  to  converge  to  a  point ;  and 
at  length  the  grand  catastrophe  of  the  American  war,  which 
bad  long  held  political  conjecture  in  suspense,  was  opened 
to  the^  world.  The  army  of  lord  Gornwallis  being  reinforced 
by  the  junction  of  several  other  corps,  amounted  to  hetwcM 
seven  and  eight  thousand  eicellent  troops ;  but  the  want  of 
•applies,  and  the  judicious  manceuvres  of  the  Americans,  in« 
vtlved  him  in  difficulties,  which  no  degree  of  courage  or  skill 
could  surmount.  From  the  commencement  of  the  campaign, 
general  Washington  had  formed  the  design  of  attacking  New 
York,  the  focus  of  the  British  strength  in  America-t  Conr 
ferences  had  taken  place  between  him  and  the  French  com* 
manders,  in  order  to  concert  a  plan  of  operations  fbr  its  re- 
duction; but  circumstances  induced  them  to  relinqaiska  de* 
•ign  which  had  been*  so  long  in  contemplation,  and  to  direct 
their  whole  force  against  lord  Comwallisin  Virginia^  But, 
although  Washington  had  changed  his  plan,  he  carefully 

*  Major  Andre,  a  British  officer  of  extraordinary  accomplishments, 
having  come  from  New  York  to  concert  with  general  Arnold  a  plan  for 
delivering  up  the  fort  of  West  Point,  was  taken  within  the  American 
lines  on  his  retum«  and  executed  as  a  spy*  Hit  fate  was  universally  la- 
mented both  by  hw  friends  and  his  enemies.  For  the  narrative  of  A  rnold'k 
escape*  and  the  interesting  story  of  major  Andre,  see  Marshall^  4.  chap. 
r.  p  326,  &c. 

f  Some  writers  have  asserted,  that  all  general  Washington's  demonstn^ 
tions  against  New  York,  were  only  subservient  to  his  real  design  against 
lord  Comwallis.  It  has  even  been  said  that  he  deceived  and  amused  Sir 
Henry  Clinton  by  announcing  his'  intention  of  attacking  New  York  in  let- 
ters which  he  contrived  to  have  intercepted  by  the  British.  Marshall, 
however,  who  takes  every  opportunity  of  displaying  the  policy  and  skiH 
of  Washington,  mentions  no  such  circumstance.  Some  letters  of  the 
American  general,  indeed,  fell  into  the  hands  of  Sir  Henry  Clinton  {  but 
they  announced  his  real  not  feigned  design,  and  were  not  written  with 
a  design  to  be  intercepted.    See  Marshall,  4  p.  497* 

t  That  New  York  had  long  been  the  real  object  of  general  Washing- 
ton, is  evident  from  Marshall,  4  p.  497,  511,  512,  and  ^24*  On  this  oc- 
casion, indeed,  tlie  American  general  derived  corslderable  a^'lvanUtge 
from  his  intercepted  letters,  which  confirmed  the  apprehensions  of  Sir 
Henry  Clinton  Ibr  New  York. 

VOL.  IT.  Z  Z 
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eoneealed  his  objeet,  in  order  to  prevent  general  CKntmi 
from  forming  aoy  saspieion  of  hit  real  design ;  an^,  by  a 
▼aricty  of  military  manc&nYret,  he  kept  New  Yorky  fcr  tHe 
•paee  of  m  weoks,  in  a  eontinnal  state  of  alarm.  He  then 
suddenly  ntareked  through  the  Jerseys  and  Penasylranin,  and 
affected  a  junetion  with  the  marquis  de  la  Fayette.  From 
these  movements  8ir  H^nry  Clinton  began  to  diseover  the  de- 
sign of  the  enemy,  and  attempted  to  reinforce  lord  Com- 
walliS)  whose  situation  was  now  extremely  critical.  This 
project,  however,  was  found  impracticable  $  for  the  count  de 
Grasse  arriving  with  a  French  teet  Ur  co-operate  with  the 

July  30.  •^■AC'ic^Q  general,  the  British  squadron  was  obKg- 
A.  IK  I7dl.  ed  to  retire,  and  leave  him  master  of  die  naviga- 
tion of  the  Chesapeak.  The  most  effectual  measures  were 
BOW  taken  by  the  French  and  American  generals,  Rocham- 
heauand  Washington,  to  surround  lord  CornwaUis.    After 

Set>t  5  ^^"^"^  manceuvres,  the  British  army  was  closely 
A.  IX 1781.  invested  in  York  town,  and  at  Gloucester  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  river  by  a  formidable  combination  of 

Q^^  ^  military  and  naval  force.*  The  assailants  soon 
A.D.  17^1.  coiApleted  their  preparations,  and  opened  the  tren- 
ches with  a  numerous  train  of  artillery..  The  works  thrown 
up  by  the  British  were  unable  to  resist  the  heavy  fire  of  the 
enemy-s  batteries ;  and  the  number  of  the  troops  were  daily 
diminished  by  the  sword,  and  by  sickness  occasioned  by  con- 
stant watching  and  fatigue.  At  length,  after  thirteen  days 
of  almost  incessant  attack  and  defence,  eiarl  C'ornwallisy  see- 
ing himself  closely  pressed  by  an  enemy  greatly  superior  in. 
number  both  of  troops  and  artillery,  without  any  prospect  of 
relief,  and  without  any  possibility  either  of  escape  or  eifee* 

Oct.  19  ^"^^  resistance,  surrendered  himself  and  his  army 
A.  D.  1781  prisoners  of  war.f   The  Gloucester  ft'igate,  a  nnm- 

*  The  Britisb  armr,  when  invested,  amounted  to  about  7640  men,  in- 
luding  offers  :  that  of  tlie  Americana   and  French  was  about  16y000« 
Life  of  Washington,  4.  p.  553,  &c 

f  Tlie  number  tliat  surrendered  was,  accort^lng  to  the  American  ac-^ 
coimts.  7073,  or  7081,  a  disagreement  occurring  between  the  detail  and 
the  total 
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Imt  df  'traMports,  and  fifteen  hnndred  leamen,  shared  the  faile 
of  the  armyy  and  were  assigned  to  the  Freneh. 

This  sarrender  of  a  seeond  British  army  may  be  eonsider- 
«d  as  the  elosing  seene  of  the  American  war,  of  whieh  the 
Jhtal  consequences  eonld  no  longer  be  disguised.  The  ma- 
jority  of  the  Commonsy  sensible  of  the  danger  to  which  the 
nation  was  exposed,  by  the  decrease  of  its  commerce  and  the 
pressure  of  the  public  burden,  deserted  the  standard  of  min- 
March  1  ^^^*  ^^^  house,  therefore,  addressed  his  majesty, 
A.  D»  1792  requesting  him  to  put  a  stop  to  any  further  prose- 
cution of  the  war  against  .tfie  American  colonies.  This  was 
a  most  important  event:  it  'diffused  universal  joy  through 
Iho  kingdom,  and  produced  a  complete  revolution  in  the  eabi- 
March!2r  °^^*  '^^^  marquis  of  Rockingham  was  appointed 
A.  D.  1782.  first  lord  of  the  treasury,  and  under  his  auspices 
measures  were  speedily  taken  for  effecting  a  general  peace, 
whieh  now  seemed  every  day  more  desirable. 

At  this  period,  4ndeed,' the  public  mind  was  agitated  by  a 
succession  of  calamitous  intelligence.  In  the  preceding 
months  of  January  and  February  the  islands  of  Nevis  and 
St.  Christophers  had  surrendered  to  the  French,  and  Minorca 
had  been  taken  by  the -Spaniards.  Great  and  well  founded 
apprehensions  were  also  entertained  for  the  safety  of  Jamai- 
ca. That  valuable  island,  however,  was  preserved  by  afor* 
tunate  event  i«4iieh  served,  in  some  degree,  to  counterbalance 
the  recent  dis!isters.  Admiral  Rodney  haviug  fallen  in  with 
the  Freneh -fleet  under  the  count  deGrasse,  in  its  way  to  join 
tliat  of  4he  Spaniards  off  St.  Domingo,  attacked  it  while  the 
van  was  too  ilar  advanced  to  support  the  centre,  and  gained 
a  signal  victoiy.  The  French  admiral,  in  the  Yille  de  Paris* 
of  a  hundred  and  ten  guns,  was  taken,  with  two  jof  seventy- 
fcur  juid  one  of  sixty-four  guns.  A  seventy-four  also  blew 
up  by  accident  after  she  had  struck,  and  another  of  the  same 
rate  was  sunk  during  the  action.  Thirty-six  chests  of  money 

*  ThU  ship,  which  was  a  present  macle  by  the  city  of  Paris  to  th^ 
French  monarch,  is  said  to  have  cpst  the  enormous  sum  of  176J000/, 
sterling.  She  had  on  board  at  her  depaiture  from  port  1,300  men»  ij\. 
eluding  marines  and  land  forces.     Anderson's  Tl'st.  Comm.  4.  p.  41.6. 
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iBleadcd  for  tke  pay  aad  isbtuteiiee  of  tbe  troops  destinod 
for  the  eosquest  of  Jamaica,  also  fell  into  tlie  hands  of  tho 
▼ietors.  And  bj  a  singular  eoineidenee,  whidi  greallj  en- 
haaeed  the  netory,  the  whole  train  of  artillery,  with  the  bat- 
tering cannon  and  travelling  carriages,  happened  to  be  on 
board  of  tho  captured  yessels. 

Bat  amongst  the  variety  of  seeises  exhibited  in  this  event- 
fal  war,  the  most  brilliant  as  well  as  the  most  tremendous  wao 
the  attack  and  defence  of  Oibralter.  It  has  already  been 
observed  that  the  Spaniards  had  besieged  this  place  almost 
from  the  commencement  of  the  war.  The  grand  attack  was 
Sept  13,  ^  ^^^  made  with  ten  floating  batteries  of  bomb 
A»J}  1783.  proof  constmetion,  mounted  with  two  hondred  and 
twelve  brass  twenty-six  pounders  in  the  hnlks  of  ships  of  from 
six  hundred  to  fourteen  hundred  tons  burden.  Princes  of  tho 
blood  and  nobles  of  the  highest  distinction,  both  in  Spain  and 
France,  had  appeared  as  volunteers  at  the  siege,  and  hmmured 
with  their  presence  this  formidable  assfiult,  which  was  planned 
by  the  Chevalier  d'Arcon,  a  French  engineer  of  great  emi« 
nence.  The  whole  design  displayed  consummate  skiU^and 
its  execution  was  attempted  with  equal  courage  and  reso- 
lution. Early  in  the  morning  the  floating  batteries  ad- 
vanced, and  having  anehored  in  a  line  little  more  than  half 
a  mile  firom  the  shore,  commenced  a  heavy  cannonade,  which 
was  seconded  b^iwajy^the  cannon  and  mortars  in  the  lines  and 
approaches  of  the  bttiegcrs.  At  the  same  instant  tke  garri- 
son opened  all  its  batteries,  pouring  forth  showers  of  red  hot 
balls  fhim  the  guns,  and  of  shells  from  the  howitsers  and 
mortare.  Four,  hundred  pieces  of  the  heaviest  artillery 
playing  at  the  same  time  exhibited  a  scene  which  neither  pen 
can  describe  nor  pencil  can  paint,  and  of  which  imagination 
can  scarcely  form  a  competent  idea.  This  tremendous  lire 
continued,  without  the  least  intermission  on  either  side,  until 
noon,  when  that  of  the  assailants  began  somewhat  to  abate. 
The  impression  made  by  the  numerous  red  hot  balls  from  the 
garrison  had  at  length  proved  irresistible.  About  two  in  the 
afternoon  the  largest  of  the  floating  batteries  were  perceived 
to  be  on  fire,  and  before  one  the  next  morning  the  rest  were 
in  flames  and  in  a  short  time  consumed.    A  number  of  rock- 
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ctt  were  thrown  up  as  aignalB  of  distrest ;  and  tlie  tramaiiitj 
which  Ihe  English  displayed  in  their  active  and  successfoi 
exertions  for  saving  their  perishing  enemies,  redounded  not 
less  to  the  honour  of  the  national  eharaeter  than  the  signal 
hraverj  with  which  they  had  repelled  their  attack.  8ueh 
was  the  issne  of  this  eelehrated  assank  of  Gibralter,  which 
nay  justly  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  grandest  exhibitions  of 
courage  and  skill  recorded  in  the  annals  of  war.*  And  the 
manner  in  which  the  braye  general  BUiot  and  his  garrison 
maintained  the  reputation  of  Britain,  against  the  most  pow- 
erful and  best  arranged  combination  of  naval  and  military 
force  that  had,  perhaps,  ever  been  brought  against  any  for- 
tress,- will  immortalize  them  in  history,  and  eonsecrate  the 
memory  of  their  exploits  to  the  admiration  of  posterity. 

The  total  destruction  of  the  floating  batteries  having  de« 
livered  the  garrison  of  Oibralter  from  all  apprehensions  of 
a  second  assault,  it  only  remained  to  throw  in  supplies  of  am- 
mnnition  and  provisions  in  order  to  enable  it  to  sustain  the 
blockade.  By  the  vigorous  measures  of  administration,  and 
the  bold  and  skilfal  conduct  of  admiral  Howe,  this  was  com* 
pletely  efiected.  His  loMship  having  sailed  with  thirty-four 
ships  of  the  line  for  the  relief  of  this  important  place,  ac- 
complished his  design  in  the  face  of  the  combined  fleets  of 
France  and  Spain,  which,  although  considerably  superior  in 
strength,  declined  an  engagement.  After  this  affair  the  mili- 
tary and  naval  operations  were  of  trifling  importance.  In  (he 
East  Indies  the  Dutch  settlements  of  Negapatnam  and 
Trineomal^  surrendered  to  the  British  ibrces.  But  the 
French  made  themselves  masters  of  Cullalore,  and  retook 
TrincomaU.  Some  partial  and  indecisive  actions  also  took 
place  between  the  French  and  British  squadrons  in  the  Indian 
seas. 

The  death  of  the  marquis  of  Rockingham,  which  happen- 
ed on  the  1st  of  July  in  this  year,  had  damped  the  expecta- 
tions which  had  been  foVmed  of  great  national  beneflis  from 
the  new  administration.  .  Never  had  Ch^at  Britain  possessed 

*    •  ■ 

*  For  a  circumstantUl  detail  of  this  memorable  ekta^lE^.  «ee  Drink* 
water'sUistory  of  the  Siege  of  Gibralter.  .  ^ 
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a  more  patrittie  niiii«ter,  and  his  death  was  regarded  as  a 
public  mislbrtane.  The  earl  of  Shelbume,  however,  sue. 
eeeded  the  marquis  in  his  office  of  first  lord  of  the  treaaarj. 
The  prelimina-  end  adopted  his  political  views.  Under  his  ana- 
Ued^aiT^'  piees  an  end  was  put  to  a  minoos  war,  whith^ 
A.  D.  1783*  without  any  altainable  object,  deluged  the  tw» 
hemispheres  with  blood.  Treaties  of  peaee  were  conclnded 
between  the  belligerent  powers*  Great  Britain  ceded  to 
France  all  the  possessions  held  by  the  latter  before  the  war, 
and  renounced  erery  claim  with  respect  to  the  demolition  of 
Dunkirk.  France  restored  to  Great  Britain  the  islands  of 
Grenada,  4he  Grenadines,  St  Christophers,  St.  Ytncent,  Do- 
minica, Nevis,  and  Montserrat,  and  guaranteed  Fort  James 
and  the  river  Gambia,  ageing  that  the  gum  trade  should 
continue  in  the  same  condition  as  in  the  year  ±75S»  And  in 
order  to  prevent  disputes  concerning  the  Newfoundland  fish- 
ery, the  limits  of  the  two  nations  in  that  respect  were  exact- 
ly defined.  To  Spain, 'Great  Britain  ceded  East  and  West 
Florida  and  the  island  of  Minorca.  Spain  agreed  to  restore 
to  Great  Britain  the  islands  of  Providence  and  the  Bahamas^ 
hut  they  had  been  retaken  before  the  peaee  waji  signed.  Trin- 
eomale  was  restored  to  tlie  Doteh,  who  gave  up  to  Great 
Britain  the  fort  of  Negapatnam,  with  liberty  to  treat  for  its 
KCstUation  on  the  principle  of  an  equivalent. 

In  the  treaty  with  the  Americans,  the  king  of  Great  Britain 
acknowledged  the  thirteen  provinces  to  be  free,  sovereign,  and 
independent  states,  renooncing  all  «1  aims  lo  their  govemmenty 
property,  and  territorial  rights.  Boundary  lines  were  very 
minutely  drawn  between  the  territory  of  the  united  states  and 
the  remaining  American  possessions  of  Great  Britain,  and 
some  concessions  were  obtained  in  favour  of  the  loyalists^. 
The  navigation  of  the  Mississippi  was  to  remain  open  to 
both  parties,  as  well  as  the  Newfoundland  fisheries. 

We  cannot  peruse  the  history  of  the  American  war  with-r 
out  remarking  some  of  its  peculiar  characteristics.  These 
are  chiefly  the  difficulties  with  which  the  congress  and  the 
commanders  had  to  struggle  in  regard  to  the  levying  of  their 
fbrces,  providing  for  their  payment,  and  furnishing  them  with 
arms,  ammunilien  and  elothing.    These  difficulties^  which 
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imjieded  all  their  militarj  operations,  originated  from  the 
eireamstanees  of  the  colonieS)  and  the  struetore  of  their  po- 
Htieal  gystem.  It  has  been  already  observed  that,  at  the  eom^ 
mencement  of  the  war,  Ameriea  was  almost  destitute  of  Eo^ 
ropean  goods,  and  had  but  a  few  internal  manufaetures.  From 
these  eaoses  it  was  foand  almost  impossible  to  provide  cloth- 
ing for  their  troops ;  and  the  same  observations  may  be  made 
in  regard  to  arms  and  ammunition.  The  poverty  of  the  Ame- 
ricans and  the  depreciation  of  their  paper  mooey  augmented 
the  diflSiealties  experienced  by  congress,  and  the  hardships 
endured  by  the  soMiers.*    And  the  patriotism  and  patience 
of  their  troops,  who  performed  the  most  painful  marches 
often  almost  naked  and  without  shoes,  in  the  most  inclement 
seasons,  can  scarcely  be  sufficiently  admired.    But  the  great- 
est embarrassments  of  the  Americans  arose  from  their  polit> 
ieal  system.     The  congress  was  not  the  r^resentative  body 
of  one  large  community,  but  of  thirteen  distinct  and  indepen- 
dent statesu    AU  its  resolutions  were,  therefore,  to  be  execu- 
ted by  the  separate  states,  which  occasioned  great  tardiness 
and  confusion.  From  these  causes  the  provincial  quotas  were 
often  bPM^ht  so  late  into  the  field  as  entirely  to  frustrate  the 
views  of  the  commanders,  especially  as  from  the  short  in- 
listments  almost  the  whole  army  was  annually  renewed.f    it 
does  not  appear  that  the  regular  force  of  the   Americans,  at 
any  period  of  the  war,  amounted  to  more  than  twenty  thous- 
and meU)  of  whom  seldom  more  than  two  thirds,  sometimes 
not  more  than  half,  were  fit  for  duty ;  and  their  militia  were 
never  to  be  relied  on  in  any  arduous  enterprise.t    Yet  this 
small  number  of  raw,  undisciplined,  and  half  naked  troops, 

*  From  this  depreciation  of  paper  money*  the  pay  of  an  American 
captain  would  scarcely  provide  him  with  shoes.  Life  of  Washington,  4. 
p.  266. 

t  Some  of  the  men  were  inlisted  for  three  years  and  some  during  the 
war ;  bat  the  greatest  number  only  for  one  year,  and  many  for  still  short- 
er periods. 

4  In  1780  congress  intended  to  have  in  the  field  35/XX)  effective  men. 
In  1781  a  resolution  of  congress  -called  fi>r  an  army  of  37,000  men ;  but 
.it  does  not  appear  that  half  the  number  were  ever  raised,  or  that  if  levied 
Ihcy  could  have  been  maintained.    Marshal!,  4.  p.  303,  and  p.  502,  &c. 
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MeeetfAiDj  resisted  the  mightj  power  of  Great  Britain,  whea 
in  the  meridian  of  its  flatness.  Posterity  will  he  astonislied 
that  the  British  ministers  did  not,  at  an  early  period  of  the 
6ontest»  send  a  force  snQleient  to  redoee  the  eolonies  to  ohe^ 
dienee,  in  whieh  ease  foreign  states  woold  not  have  engaged 
in  their  qaarrel.  Had  Great  Britain  sent  soeh  armies  aeross 
the  Atlantic  as  she  supported  on  the  continent  of  Europe  in 
the  reign  of  qoeen  Anne,  or  in  the  seven  years  war  in  Germa- 
ny, or  as  are  now  employed  in  Portugal,  it  appears  evident 
that,  according  to- all  human  prohability,  America  must  have 
heen  brought  to  submission  before  either  Franee  or  Spain 
ever  thought  of  hasarding  a  war  in  support  of  her  cause.  But 
so  inadequate  was  the  force  employed  ^o  the  magnitude  of 
the  object,  that,  if  we  except  the  disastrous  alRurs  of  gene^ 
rals  Burgoyne  and  Comwallb,  all  the  actions  between  the 
British  and  American  armies  were  no  more  than  skirmishes, 
which  would  scarcely  be  thought  worthy  of  mention  in  the 
history  of  European  wars.*  But  in  reviewing  the  diminu- 
tive armies  which  had  contended  for  dominion  in  America,  it 
most  be  considered  that,  with  every  possible  exertion,  Great 
.  Britain  could  only  hare  postponed  an  event  which  must  sooner 
or  later  have  happened.  From  the  nature  of  things  it  was 
evident  that  the  western  could  not  for  ever  remain  in  subjec- 
tion to  the  eastern  hemisphercf 

After  concisely  relating  the  origin,  progress,  and  result  of 
the  American  war,  and  delineating  its  prominent  and  peculiar 
features,  it  is  requisite  to  east  a  glance  on  the  aifairs  of  India 
•—a  subject  not  less  connected  with  the  commercial,  political, 
and  military  history  of  Great  Britain.  Ryder  Ally,  a  soldier 
of  fortune,  who  had  learned  the  rudiments  of  the  tactical  art 

*  None  of  the  actions  which  took  place  between  the  British  and  Ame- 
ricans exhibit  a  list  of  a  thousand  killed  and  wounded  on  either  side :  in 
general  the  number  did  not  exceed  two  or  three  or  at  the  most  fire  or 
six  hundred,  and  except  at  Camden,  in  South  Carolina,  the  number  of 
prisoners  never  amounted  to  any  thing:  near  a  thousand.  This  will  ap* 
pear  from  a  perusal  of  Marshall's  elaborate  Life  of  Washington  i  of  Rsm. 
aay*s  and  Gordon^s  History  of  the  American  war,  and  of  other  historians 
who  have  treated  the  same  subject. 

t  See  the  observations  already  made  on  this  subject. 
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mkidtig  the  Freneb,  and  diftingiti§]ied  himself  in  their  wrriee^ 
having,  in  the  year  1763,  been  advanced  to  the  eommand  of 
the  army  of  Mysore,  deposed  his  sovereign,  and  usurped  the 
throne.  In  a  short  time  he  extended  his  dominions  till  his 
power  became  formidable  to  the  British  East  India  Compa- 
ny. It  was  at  length  deemed  expedient  to  check  his  ambition. 
A  war  was  commenced  in  1767,  and  was  carried  on  for  more 
than  two  years  with  various  success.  In  1769,  Hyder  advan- 
eed  within  a  little  distance  of  Madras,  and  compelled  the 
government  to  eondude  a  disadvantageous  peace.  But  in 
1774,  the  British  having  entered  into  a  war  with  the  Rohil- 
las,  invaded  and  .conquered  their  country,  as  well  as  several 
other  large  tracts.  By  these  qpnquests  the  territorial  bound- 
aries of  the£ast  India  Company,  were  advanced  to  the  west- 
ward within  twenty-five  miles  of  Agra,  north  westward  to 
the  upper  part  of  the  navigable  course  of  the  Ganges,  and 
south  westward  to  the  Jumma.* 

In  1778,  a  war  commenced  between  the  British  and  the 
Mahrattas.f  About  the  same  time  the  war  broke  out  between 
Great  Britain  and  France ;  and  Hyder  Ally,  probably  ex- 
pecting assistance  from  the  French,  levied  an  army  of  a  bun* 
dred  thousand  men,  and  made  a  dreadful  irruption  into  the 
Carnatic.  For  some  time  the  rapid  success  of  his  arms 
threatened  the  annihilation  of  the  British  power  in  the  In- 
dian peninsula  $  but  the  enterprising  genius,  the  skilful  ma- 
noeuvres, and  indefatigable  exertions  of  general  Sir  Eyre 
Coote,  put  a  stop  to  the  progress  of  this  formidable  invader. 
During  several  years,  Hyder  AUy^  being  supported  by  the 
French,  maintained  an  obstinate  contests  At  lengthy  being 
weary  of  a  war  carried  on  at  a  great  expense,  without  any 
prospect  of  success,  he  sincerely  desired  its  termination.  But 
he  did  not  live  to  see  that  event.^    "HiiPd&i  tijfl.7B2f  and  wa« 

*  Tlie  Jumroa  is  a  rive^  which  mhifpast  Delhi  and  AJgray'aod  falls  into 
the  Ganges,     r 

f  On  tln&  occftsio'ti)  ^^vi%a<1c,  consisting  of  7000  Indians,  commatided 
by  European  otec^rs*^  J^ve'rsed  tlte  whole  country  from  the  rirer  Junitha 
to  the  coast  of  Malabar."   J5l:' ilennellV  MemoiP,  mtroduction. 

^  Sir  Kyrc  Coote,  who  obtained  so  much  honour  by  his  conduct  in  this 
irai*,  died  about  five  months  after  bis  celebrated  rival,  Hyder  Ally. 
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gaeeeeded  by  his  ton,  the  famous  Tippoo  Saib^  who,  in  1784, 
eoBcladed  a  treaty  of  peace  with  the  English. 

Great  Britain  now  saw  tranquillity  restored  throughout  all 
her  possessions  $  but  the  terms  of  the  general  peace  conclu- 
ded in  Europe,  met  with  no  small  degree  of  disapprobation.* 
It  must,  however,  be  considered,  that  the  American  war  had 
no  longer  any  attainable  object.  The  fatal  contest  had  di- 
minished, in  an  alarming  degree,  the  commerce  of  Great 
Britain,  and  more  than  doubled  the  national  debt,  and  it 
could  not  have  been  continued  wiihout  an  enormous  and  rap- 
idly increasing  expense.f 

The  peaceful  and  prosperous  period  of  ten  years  which  en- 
sued,  affords  few  materials  for  hibtory.' 

II  will,  therefore,  suffice  to  give  a  short  sketch  of  the  ge- 
neral complexion  of  affairs,  and  of  a  few  particular  circum- 
stances which  mark  this  uniform  scene  of  public  traaquillity 
and  progressive  improvement.  Soon  after  the  conclusion  of 
the  peac  e,  a  ehange  took  place  in  the  eabinet.  Mr.  Fox  and 
lord  North  were  made  secretaries  of  state,  and  the  duke  of 
Portland  succeeded  lord  Shelbume  in  the  office  of  first  lord 
of  the  treasury.  This  was  called  the  eoalition  ministry,  whieh 
remained  in  power  till  Mr.  Fox  brouglit  in  his  famous  bill 
jy  .^  for  regulating  the  affiiirs  of  the  East  India  Compa- 
A.  D.  178a  ny.  The  rejection  of  this  bill,  in  the  House  of 
Lords,  caused  some  ferment  in  the  cabinet,  as  well  as  in  the 
parliament  $  and,  two  days  after,  a  royal  message  required 
the  two  secretaries  to  send  in  the  seals  of  their  office.  At 
the  same  time,  Mr.  Pitt  succeeded  the  duke  of  Portland  as 
first  lord  of  the  treasury,  and  brought  his  friends  into  most  of 
the  other  departments  of  administration. 

^  riie  address  of  thwlcs  for  the  peace  was  carried  in  the  House  of 
Lords  by  a  majority  of  72  to  59;  but  lost  iii  tho^ House  of  Commons  by 
a  majority  of  284  to  208. 

■|'  Before  the  commencement  of  tlie  war»  the  imports  were  ralued  at 
14,815,855/.  and  the  exports  at  17,288,486/.  sterling^.  In  1783,  the  hut 
year  of  tlie  var,  the  imports  amounted  only  to  the  value  of  10,341,628/. 
exports  to  13,009,458/.  In  1775,  the  public  debt  amounted  to  129,146,322^ 
At  the  conclusion  of  the  peace  in  1783,  it  was  262,318,198/.  See  M*Ar- 
(bur's  Financial  and  roUtlcal  Facts,  p  281,  append.  No.  5. 
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For  some  time,  however,  the  ntw  miniBters  had  to  eotitedd 
with  a  formidable  opposition.  An  appeal  to  the  people  was 
March  25  ^^^^  ^^  dissolving  the  parliament,  and  proeeeding 
A.  D.  1784.  to  a  new  eteeiion.* 

This  moasiire  proved  sueeessful.    Pablie  opinion  deelared 
M&  18.    ***^*'  ™  favonr  of  the  minister  $  and  on  the  meet- 
▲.  IX 1784.  log  of  the  new  parliament,  he  found  himself  sup- 
ported by  a  great  majority.    One  of  his  first  measures  was 
his  introduetion  of  the  famous  East  India  bill  for  establishing 
a  power  of  eontroul  in  this  kingdom,  by  whieh  the  exeeutive 
government  in  India  is  eotineeted  with  that  of  the  rest  of 
the  British  empire.t    This  bill  passed  through  both  houses 
without  any  violent  opposition,  and  was  the  most  important 
affair  traasaeted  this  session.    The  following  year,  Mr.  Pitt 
Aoril  18.  Qi>^^rto^^  ^^^^  *^™^  ardour  the  business  of  parlia- 
▲.  D.  1785  mentary  reform,  and  introdneed  a  specific  plan  for 
that  purpose;  but,  after  a  long  and  argumentative  debate,  it 
was  rejected  by  a  very  considerable  majority.^    In 
▲.  D.  1786.  Q^^  following  year,  both  the  ministry  and  the  par- 
liament eoncnrred  in  a  measure  which  promised,  and,  indeed, 
has  produced  great  national  benefit    This  was  the  establish- 
meat  of  a  sinking  fund,  on  a  permanent  principle,  whieh  had 
never  before  been  effected.    The  sum  of  one  million  was  to 
be  annually  appropriated  to  this  purpose,  and  the  fund  being 
rendered  alienable,  and  constantly  improved  by  the  system  of 
eompoond  interest,  had  an  effect  in  reducing  the  national  debt^ 

*  At  this  critioal  juncture,  the  great  seal  of  the  kingdom  was  stolen 
from  the  house  of  the  lord  chancellof ■  This  singular  occurrence  gave 
rise  to  various  surmises^  but  was  not  ibUowed  by  any  important  conse- 
quences. 

t  The  board  of  eontroul  consists  of  six  persons  nominated  by  the  king« 
among  whom  are  one  of  the  secretaries  of  state»  and  the  chancellor  of  f  he 
exchequer.  l*his  board  is  to  superintend  and  direct  all  concerns  that  in 
anywise  relate  to  the  ciril  and  military  government  and  revenues  of  the 
British  territorial  possessions  in  India. 

i  The  principal  feature  of  the  minister's  plan  was,  the  suppression  of 
the  decayed  boroughs,  and  the  transfer  of  their  represcntatiTes  to  the 
counties. 
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wliicli  would  appear  inercdibley  were  it  not  proved  by  aeeunUe 
oalealatioB.*  *    •.    i 

A«0B^  the  trassaetioiis  of  this  year  may  lie  Botieed  tho* 
trial  of  Warren  Hastings,  late  goremor-general  of  Bengal  ^ 
on  TarioQs  charges  of  high  erimes  and  misdemeaaors,  pre- 
Feb.  17,  tended  to  hare  been  eomnitted  by  bin  in  that  olliet. 
A.  D.  iTSr.  Mr.  Burke  took  the  lead  in  this  aflkir,  aad  the  goy* 
emor-general  was  impeaehed  by  the  ComnoBs  at  the  bar  of^ 
the  House  of  Peers.  This  trial,  whieh  lasted  seven  year» 
and  three  months,  has  for  length  of  time  and  display  of  elo- 
quence, never  had  any  parallel  in  the  history  of  the  worid.t 
Bat,  at  length,  after  the  most  minote  investigatioB^  Mr.  Has« 
tings  was  honourably  acquitted.  The  most  tmpor» 
'  tant  circumstance  of  the  following  year  was  the 
eonsolidation  of  the  customs  and  excise,  a  measure  of  extra- 
ordinary labour  and  detail :  but  of  incalculable  advantage  to 
commerce,  by  simplifying  the  intricacies  attending  merean^ 
tile  transactions. 

The  next  year  was  rendered  memorable  to  latest 

^*  posleriiy,  by  the  first  legislative  effort  towards  the 
abolition  of  that  inhuman  and  infamous  traffic  in  slaves,  so 
long  tarried  on  by  the  Europeans  on  the  coast  of  Africa,  to 
the  great  disgrace  of  the  christian  religion  and  of  the  civil- 
ized world.  Several  humane  and  benevolent  individuals  had, 
at  different  periods,  declared  themselves  advocates  for  the 
unfortunate  negroes.  But  the  people  called  Quakers  BMy 
claim  the  honour  of  making  the  first  public  attempt  to  put  a 
stop  to  this  iniquitous  trade.  The  cause  had  been  first  taken 
up  by  the  quakers  of  America:  those  of  Great  Britain  fol* 
lowed  the  laudable  example,  and  presented  a  petition  on  that 

*  The  advantages  of  the  sinking  fund  are  evident  from  this  oontidem* 
tion,  that  the  money,  thus  appropriated!  is  improved  on  the  system  of 
compound  interest ;  but  loans  pay  only  simple  interest.  The  sinking 
fund  was,  in  the  year  1801t  supposied  to  pay  off  annually  five  miUiona  of 
debt    M*AithUr,  p.  282.  appendix. 

I  For  the  extraordinary  display  of  Mr.  Burice's  elotpience  on  this  oc 
c»sion|  ace  Bissot*s  Uk  of  Burke. 
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m)»jmI  to  pmliiMWit,  Tke  eaue  tooii  became  popolar : 
eminent  divines  and  eloqoei|t  writei*  Teeommended  it  from 
the  pnlpit  and  the  prees.  Mr.  Pitt,  Mr.  W  ilberforce,  and 
Sir  W.  Dolben,  oonenrred  in  bringing  the  affair  before  par- 
liament;  and  that  iUuatrioas  assembly  entjbred  on  the  inves* 
tigation  in  that  liberal  and  spirited  manner,  which  might  be 
expected  from  a  British  senate.  The  result  was  an  act  for 
regulating  the  transportation  of  negro  slaves  frota  the  Afri« 
can  coast  to  the  British  ei^onies  in  the  West  Indies> ,  This^ 
howerer,  was  intended  only  as  a  temporary  relief,  prqyaralip^ 
to  the  abolition  of  a  trafic  so  repngnant  to  the  prineiples  of 
the  christian  reliirion.  and  the  dictates  of  JiaaMNiitjr«. . , 

At  this  period.  Great  Britain  at  peace  with  Iier<i^ghboora 
and  united  at  home,  enjoyed  every  kind  of  public  felicity ; 
bnt  her  brilliant  prospects  were  suddenly  obscured  by  an  in-t 
eident  which  excited  the  most  gloomy  apprehensions.    In  the 
autumn  of  1788,  his  Majesty  was  attacked  with  a  dangerous 
indisposition,  which  continued  so  long  that  the  parliament, 
after  many  interesting  debates,  resolved  that  the  prince  of 
Wales  should  be  requested  to  accept  the  regency  under  cer- 
tain limitations.     But.  early  in  the  ensuing  year, 
the  happy  event  of  ys^m^jesty's  convalescence  put 
a  stop  to  the  contests  which  agitated  the  cabinet  and  the  sen- 
ate.   The  sorrow  and  alarm  which  the  illness  of  the  sove* 
reign  had  diffused  throngh  the  nation,  now  gave  way  to* the 
April  33,  ■^o't  unequivocal  demonstrations  of  joy,  and,  on  his 
A.  D.irSO.  Majesty's  first  appearance  in  public,  and  his  so- 

*  Fbr  sn  ftccount  of  the  rtovage  of  negroes  on  board  Uie  share  ships, 
before  this  act  was  paaaedy  sec  CUric80ii*B  Hist  >bolitioo<of\be  Slavr 
Tr»^,  vol  1  p.  3S9  s  and  more  particularly  vol.  %  p  112.  witli  the  phta 
annexed.  The  room  allowed  to  each  nan  alave  vat  only  aix  feet  in  length 
by  nxteen  inches  in  breadth :  toeveiy  woman  fiie  fi^in  length  by  sixteen 
inohea  in  breadth :  to  a  iioy  fife  feet  in  length  by  fotusteen)  and  to  a  pH 
ftnr  feet  six  inehes  by  oae  loot  in  breadth.  The  mortality  among  the 
jhMFCs  ia  voyacea  Iram  the  nearest  coasts  of  Africa  to  the.  Wcat  Indies, 
sppeared,  at  the  lowest  computation,  to  be  seventeen  tunesi  and  from  liis 
lisyrs  ^tant  parts,  thirty4oar  times  aa  great  as  the  usual  proportion  of 
death  to  population.  For  the  destruction  caused  by  the  slave  trade  air.ong 
the  British  seamen,  see  Cbifc9on*sHist  of  the  Alolition,  2.  p.  339,  *^51. 
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lem  pneeMioi  to  St.  Pauri,  to  reCani  thanks  to  heaven  for 
hit  reooTeiyy  all  elassea  of  people  strove  with  laadaUe  emola- 
tioB  to  feihibit  proofs  of  attoehment  to  hit  person  and  goTem-  | 

aient. 

Six  jears  had  now  elapsed  since  the  elose  of  the  American 
war;  and  this  tranqail  period  had  unfolded  a  scene  of  pro* 
gressive  prosperity,  which  demonstrated  the  oneertainty  of 
political  conjecture.  From  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  the 
contest,  the  measures  of  the  government,  in  regard  to  America, 
had  been  strenuonsly  opposed  hy  a  nnmerons  party  in  both 
houses  of  parliament ;  and  the  eloquence  of  Chatham  and 
Burke,  and  other  able  orators,  had  been  nnsoccessfoUy  ex- 
erted to  prevent  the  separation  of  the  colonies  from  the  em- 
pire of  Gfreat  Britain.  Both  the  advocates  for  the  war  and 
ito  opponents,  however,  agreed  in  one  principal  point,  and 
founded  their  arguments  on  the  same  basis :  both  parties  con- 
sidered the  independence  of  America  as  ruinoos  to  Britain ; 
and  this  was  the  universal  and  invariable  opinion  of  almost 
every  individual  in  the  kingdom.  But  time  soon  proved  the 
supposition  to  be  erroneous.  The  rapidly  increasing  popula- 
tion and  prosperity  of  the  transatlantic  empire,  opened  an 
immense  market  to  the  merchandise  of  Europe ;  and  Great 
Britoin  being  the  chief  manufacturing  country,  derived  the 
most  benefit  from  American  commerce  and  consumption. 
Since  the  loss  of  the  colonies,  a  loss  that  politicians  considered 
as  irreparable  and  inevitably  ruinous  to  the  parent  country, 
the  manufactures  and  commerce  of  Great  Britain  had  flour- 
ished in  a  manner  unparalleled  in  any  former  period  of  her 
history. 

This  happy  stote  of  things  was  very  near  being  interrupted 
by  an  unexpected  affair  which  took  place  in  one  of  the  re- 
motest parts  of  the  globe.  The  enterprising  spirit  of  the 
British  merchants  had  opened  a  trade  with  the  north  western 
coast  of  America,  which,  till  partially  explored  by  the  cele- 
brated capt.  Cook,  had  been  equally  unknown  to  geographi- 
cal science  and  commercial  adventure.  This  distant  region 
was  supposed  to  afford  a  considerable  quantity  of  those 
valuable  furs,  which  fetch  so  high  prices  in  China;  and 
the  spirit  of  mercantile  adventure  was  excited  to  expiort 
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thii  new  channel  of  eommeree.    In  l78d,  and  the  two  ine* 
ceeding  years,  four  vessels  from  London,  after  doubling  Cape 
HorD,  arrived  on  the  north  west  eoast  of  America.    The 
success  of  the  enterprise  equalled  the  most  sanguine  expec- 
tations.   By  an  exchange  of  commodities  with  the  natives, 
cargoes  of  the  finest  furs  were  produced,  and  sold  to  the 
Chinese  at  so  high  a  price,  as  amply  to  reimburse  and  enri(^ 
the  adventurers.    Other  ships  from  Bengal  were  employed 
in  the  same  trade  $  and  a  settlement  was  formed  and  a  fac-* 
tory  established  at  Nootka  Sound,  in  the  fiftieth  degree  of 
north  latitude.    But,  in  1789,  the  Spaniards,  pretending  a 
right  of  sovereignty  over  the  whole  western  coast  of  America, 
seized  on  the  settl*^ment;  and  the  British  vessels  that  were 
then  in  the  sound  were  for  some  time  detained,  hnt  after- 
wards permitted  to  proceed  on  their  voyage.    Of  these  trans- 
April  30,   <^<^^>on8  no  authentic  or  circumstantial  account  was 
A*  D.  1790.  received  by  the  British  government,  until  captain 
Mears  presented  his  memorial.    After  this  communication,  a 
positive  demand  of  restitution  and  satisfaction  was  fient  to 
the  court  of  Madrid,  and  the  most  active  and  formidable 
preparations  for  war  began  to  be  made.    But  the  effusion  of 
human  blood  was  happily  prevented  by  the  pacific  dispo- 
sition which  prevailed  both  at  St.  James's  and  the  EscuriaL 
His  catholic  majesty  complied  with  the  just  demands  of  the 
king  of  Great  Britain.    A  convention  was  agreed  on  be- 
tween the  two  monarehs ;  and  the  right  of  the  British  crown 
to  the  possession  of  Nootka  Sound  was  acknowledged  by 
the  court  of  Spain.    The  cost  of  the  armament  prepared  on 
this  occasion  was  estimated  at  three  millions  sterling;  but 
the  expenses  of  a  war  might  have  amounted  to  more  than 
twenty  times  that  sum. 

But  while  the  wisdom  and  firmness  of  government  pre- 
served the  nation  from  war  in  this  quarter  of  the  globe, 
accident,  ambition,  or  avarice,  involved  its  Indian  empire 
in  contest  and  blood.  Of  all  the  native  princes  of  ludia, 
Tippoo  Saib,  son  and  successor  of  Hyder  Ally,  was  the 
most  formidable  to  the  British  government,  and  the  most 
hostile  to  its  authority.    Soon  after  the  peace  of  Mangalore. 


tfljO  HISTORY  OF  SNGLAKD. 

IB  1784>9  a  variety  of  cireoiiisUiiees  concurred  (o  excite  • 
weil^groiindeil  tuspieion  that  a  plan  was  concerted  between 
the  tjraat  of  Mysore  and  the  court  of  Fraoec,  for  the  an-^ 
noyance  of  Great  Britain  in  her  Indian  possessions. 

The  exeeution  of  this  plan,  whatever  it  might  be,  was 
prevented  by  the  French  revolution.  But  the  complex 
Politics  of  India  could  not  fiiil  of  affording  frequent  pre-* 
texts  for  hostilities.  The  Rajah  of  Travaneore^-an  ally  of 
the  English,  havbg  entered,  although  somewhat  rashly,  into 
a  war  with  the  sultan,  the  company  could  not  refuse  him  the 
necessary  assistance.  But  without  attempting  to  distinguish 
between  the  real  motives,  and  ostensible  pretexts  of  the  war, 
it  anfiices  to  observe,  that  the  Britbh  government  might 
jostiy  consider  the  opportunity  as  favourable  for  the  hn- 
miiiuion  of  a  formidable  enemy^  an  usurper  and  tyrant,  the 
diminution  of  whose  power  must  be  a  service  rendered  to 
bumanity.  The  Nizam  and  the  Mahrattas,  the  most  power- 
ful states  of  India,  were  then  in  allianee  with  the  British, 
and  declared  their  readiness  to  concur  in  crushing  the  rising 
power  of  Mysore. 

The  war  commenced  in  June^  1700  $  but  the  transactions 
of  the  first  campaign  werc'imt  of  gre^t  importance^  Thfe 
second  campaign  was  unfavonraMe  to^Sie  Bi^t^vb.andiithait 
allies.  Lord  Cornwallis  advanced  into  the  heart' of  ^  the 
enemy's  country,  and  even  penetrated  to  Seringapafam,  the 
capital  I  but  a  dreadful  scarcity  of  provisions,  especially  of 
grain,  and  an  epidemical  disease  among  the  troops,  obliged 
the  two  British  armies  under  lord  Cornwallis  and  general 
Abereronibie  to  retreat.  These  evils,  however,  vanished  by 
degrees.  The  junction  with  the  Mahrattas  afforded  a  sup- 
ply of  provisions,  as  well  as  of  bullocks  for  drawing  the 
artillery.  An  active  scene  of  war  notv  commenced.  A 
number  of  forts,  which  interrupted  the  communication  of 
the  army  with  that  of  the  Nizam,  were  reduced.  Nundy^ 
droog,  a  fortress  situated  on  a  mountain  seventeen  hundred 
feet  in  height,  was  taken  by  storm  on  the  ISlh  of  October; 
and  this  brilliant  success  of  the  British  arms  was  followed 
by  other  important  conquests. 
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6ut  (he  most  splendid  aehieTement  of  this  campaign  was 
the  assault  and  capture  o^  Severndroog,  or  the  Rock  of 
Death,  a  stupendous  fortress  covering  the  summit  of  a  lofty 
mountain,  and  which,  from  the  strength  of  its  situation  and 
the  noxious  quality  of  its  atmosphere,  occasioned  hy  th^ 
surrounding  hills  arid  woods,  had  derived  its  terrific  name. 
Before  this  place  the  sultan  of  Mysore  had  flattered  himself 
that  one  half  of  the  Europeans  would  perish  by  sickness, 
and  the  other  half  by  the  sword.  The  event,  however, 
proved  contrary  to  his  expectation.  The  garrison  trusted 
more  to  the  strength  of  the  place  than  to  their  own  exer-^ 
tions,  and  on  the  21st  December,  1791,  being  only  the 
eleventh  day  of  the  siege,  this  fortress,  hitherto  deemed  im- 
pregnable, was  taken  by  assault  in  less  than  an  hsnr,  in  opet 
day,  without  the  loss  of  a  man.* 

In  the  beginning  of  the  following  year,  the  whole  force  of 
the  allies,  except  the  Bombay  army,  was  assembled  in  the 
vicinity  of  Hooleadroog;  and,  oft  the  1st  of  February,  1792, 
they  began  their  march  towards  Seringapatam :  on  the  0th, 
they  took  a  position  within  six  miles  of  Tippoo's  fortified 
camp.  On  the  following  morning,  lord  Comwallis  having 
reconnoitred  the  sultanas  position,  ordered  a  general  attack 
to  be  made  in  the  evening.  The  plan  of  attack  was  equally 
bold  and  judicious :  the  result  was,  that  Tippoo  was  driven 
from  his  camp  into  Seringapatam:  all  his  redoubts  were 
taken,  and  a  lodgement  was  made  on  the  island  in  which  the 
city  is  seated.  On  the  16th  February,  general  Abercrombie, 
with  the  troops  from  Bombay,  joined  the  main  army.  Alt 
possible  preparations  were  now  made  for  carrying  the  capital 

*  Severndroog'  stands  in  the  way  between  Bangalore  and  Seringapatam. 
It  is  a  "vast  mountain  of  rock,  and  is  supposed  to  rise  above  half  a  mile 
in  perpendicular  height  fifom  a  base  of  ten  or  twelve  miles  in  circumfer* 
ence,  embraced  by  walls  on  every  side,  and  defended  by  cross  walb  and 
barriers  wherever  it  was  deemed  accessible.  The  summit  of  the  moun- 
tain is  divided  by  a  chasm  into  two  hills,  which  having  each  their  defences^ 
form  two  distinct  citadelSj  capable  of  being  maintained  independent  of  the 
lower  works,  and  aifording  a  secure  retreat,  which  might  encourage  the 
garrison  to  hold  out  to  the  last  extremity.*'    Nan*,  p.  67. 
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by  anauU*  Tippoo  svltao,  however,  warded  eflf  the  blow 
by  eomneneinj;  a  negoeiation.  The  dietatea  of  policy  night 
•oggeat  the  expediency  of  ipariog  the  sultan  of  Mysore  as  a 
MUDterpoise  to  the  rising  greatness  of  the  Mahrattatf  and 
the  British  general  was  unwilling  to  saerifiee  so  many  brave 
soldiers  as  must  have  fallen  in  storming  the  eity  of  Seringa- 
patam.  A  treaty  was  therefore  eoneluded  on  the  i9ih  of 
Mareh,  ±792 :  the  principal  articles  were,  that  Tippoo  Saib 
was  to  cede  to  the  allied  powers  half  of  his  dominions  t* 
that  he  should  pay  three  crores,  and  thirty  laeks  of  rupees : 
that  all  prisoners  should  be  restored;  and  that  two  of  the 
three  eldest  sons  of  the  saltan  should  be  delivered  as  hostages 
for  the  due  performance  of  the  treaty.  Thus  did  lord  Com- 
wallis  conduct,  with  consummate  skill  and  signal  success,  a 
war  in  which  the  British  empire  in  India  obtained  not  only 
greater  security,  but  also  a  considerable  addition  of  terri- 
tory.! 

In  exhibiting  this  sketch  of  the  Indian  war,  it  was  neces- 
sary to  anticipate  the  order  of  time  for  the  sake  of  rendering 
the  narrative  lucid  and  succinct.  We  must  now  return  to  a 
more  peaceful  and  domestic  portion  of  our  history.  While 
the  arms  of  Great  Britain  were  triumphant  in  India,  her 
legislature  displayed  its  liberality  of  sentiment  by  consider- 
ably extending  the  toleration  already  enjoyed  by  persons  pro- 
fessing the  Roman  catholic  religion.  A  bill  for  that  pur- 
Feb.  21,  P^^^  ^'^  brought  in  by  Mr.  Mitford,  and  the  two 
A.U.  1791.  houses  entered  on  the  subject  in  a  manner  that  Aid 
them  infinite  honour.  The  bill  passed  without  oppositions 
and  met  with  the  approbation  of  every  liberal  minded  pro- 
testant  in  the  kingdom.  Religious  persecution  is  the  off- 
spring of  dark  and  barbarous  ages :  in  proi>oKion  as  the 
minds  of  men  become  more  enlightened,  the  cause  of  tolera- 
tion must  gain  the  ascendency. 

This  year  was  distinguished  by  the  interference  of  Great 
Britain  in  the  affairs  of  the  Russian  and  Ottoman  empires. 

'  Tlie  British,  the  Nizam,  and  the  Mabrattas. 

t  This  sketch  of  the  i»ir  of  Mysore  is  chiefly  taken  from  major  Dirom's 
excellent  narrative. 
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A  large  nayal  armament  was  eqaipped,  and  maintained,  fot 
the  space  of  four  months,  at  an  enormous  expense,  for  the 
purpose  of  supporting  the  Turks.  The  proposed  war  against 
Russia,  however,  was  extremely  unpopular.  In  the  House 
of  Commons  it  had  met  with  great  opposition ;  and  the  peo- 
ple of  England  eould  seareeiy  perceive  the  expediency  o| 
lavishing  their  blood  and  their  treasure  for  the  purpose  of 
determining,  whether  a  distriet,  on  the  shores  of  the  Euxine, 
in  the  barbarous  regions  of  Seythia,  should  be  assigned  to 
the  seeptre  of  Moscow,  or  to  that  of  Constantinople.  The 
eloquence  of  Mr.  Fox  contributed,  in  an  eminent. degree,  to 
prevent  the  dreaded  hostilities  $  and  Catharine  IL  acknowl- 
edged the  powers  of  his  eloquence  by  placing  his  bust  be- 
tween those  of  Demosthenes  and  Cicero.* 

About  this  time  the  French  revolution  began  toi  darken, 
with  its  baleful  shades,  the  political  horizon  of  Europe.  Its 
evident  tendency  towards  a  turbulent  democracy,  had  excited 
a  considerable  degree  of  alarm  in  most  of  the  cabinets,  and 
its  pernicious  principles  began  to  spread  into  t,he  neighbour- 
ing countries.  In  Great  Britain  it  had  become  a  common 
subject  of  popular  discussion,  and  had  produced,  in  the  pub- 
lic mind,  a  marked  difference  of  opinion  and  sentiment.  Some 
regarded  it  as  an  event  which  threatened  to  convulse  the 
whole  system  of  civilized  society :  others  imagined  that  they 
saw  the  commencement  of  a  golden  age  of  liberty  in  France, 
and  of  general  peace  throughout  Europe.  This  difference 
of  sentiment  soon  excited  all  the  virulence  of  party  spirit, 
which  was  daily  inflamed  by  injurious  insinuations,  conveyed 
in  newspapers  and  political  pamphlets.  In  many  of  the 
large  towns  of  Great  Britain,  associations  had  been  formed 
for  the  purpose  of  celebrating,  by  a  convivial  meeting,  the 
anniversary  of  the  French  revolution.  But  these  proceed- 
ings did  not  escape  the  animadversion  of  the  opposite  party, 
who  represented  the  admirers  of  the  new  constitution  of 
France  as  determined  republicans,  and  the  celebration  of  this 

*  This  year  the  right  of  juries  to  decide  both  on  the  Uw  and  the  fact  in 
case  of  hbela,  was  determined  by  parliaroentin  pursuance  of  a  bill  brogglit 
in  by  Mr.  Fox, 
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annatl  festival  as  ao  aet  of  sedition.  These  representations 
lud  a  considerable  effect  on  the  public  niad :  tbe  anaivenarf 
meetings^  on  the  i4th  Jaiy,  began  to  give  general  umbrage  t4» 
ihose  who  dreaded  the  diffusion  of  rerolutionary  principles 
avd  the  influence  of  example.  The  gentlemen  who  met  on 
that  day  at  the  Crown  and  Anchor  tavern,  iq  London,  were 
abont  fifteen  hnndred  in  number;  but  rumonrs  having  beeB 
spread  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  meeting,  the  populace 
began  to  collect  in  a  tumultuous  manner;  and  the  company^ 
in  order  to  prevent  apy  disturbance,  dispersed  at  an  early 
hoiir«  It^  was  evident  that  these  revolutionary  meetings  wero 
becoming  extremely  unpopular  ip  ei'cry  part  of  the  kingdom- 
But  in  the  large  and  populous  town  of  Birmingham)  where 
a  violent  animosity  had  long  subsisted  betvreen  the  high 
church  parly  and  tbe  dissenters,  religious  bigotry  concurred 
with  party  politics  in  producing  the  most  dreadful  effects.  A 
festive  meeting  was  to  be  held  on  the  i4th  July,  in  commenk- 
moration  of  the  fall  of  despotism  in  France,  and,  on  the  Mon- 
day preceding,  some  copies  of  a  most  inflammatory  and  se- 
ditious hand-bill  were  left  at  an  inn  by  a  person  unknown, 
and  circulated  among  the  inhabitants.  This  paper,  which 
proposed  the  French  revolution  as  a  model  for  the  English, 
excited  a  considerable  ferment  in  the  town :  the  friends  of 
the  meeting  published  an  advertisement,  disclaiming  the 
doctrines  and  sentiments  which  it  contained ;  and  the  mag- 
istrates offered  a  reward  of  a  hundred  guineas  for  discover* 
ing  the  authors,  printers,  or  publishers ;  but  the  vile  incen- 
diaries could  not  be  traced.  Bo  many  circumstances  tend- 
ing to  inflame  the  minds  of  the  people  of  Birmingham,  on 
the  14<th  July  the  hotel  in  which  tbe  meeting  was  held,  was 
surronnded  by  a  numerous  crowd,  testifying  their  disappro- 
bation by  reiterated  shouts  of  ^'Church  and  King,''  sacred 
and  venerable  names,  which  by  faction  and  bigotry  are  too 
often  prostituted  to  the  most  pemicioos  of  purposes.  Qn  the 
departure  of  the  company,  the  windows  of  the  hotel  were 
demolished.  An  ignorant  and  bigotted  populace,  confound- 
ing the  cause  of  the  French  revolution  with  that  of  religion, 
and  reviving  the  scenes  which  eleven  years  before.had  dis- 
graced the  metropolis,  proceeded  to  set  fire  to  two  large 
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BMcting  homes  of  ike  dissiiiiters,  wtuch  Vere  i^o  lestniyecl ; 
and  the  dwelling-house  of  Or.  Priestlj,  with  the  whole  of 
his  valuable  library,  his  philosophical  apparatus,  and  all 
^is  manuseripts,  underwent  a  similar  fate.  The  next  day. 
this  infatuated  multitude  demolished  the  elegant  mansion  of 
Mr.  Ryland,  where  finding  a  profusion  of  liquor,  a  horrible 
pcene  of  intoxication  ensued ;  and  many  of  the  rioters  per- 
ished in  the  cellars  by  suffocation,  or  by  the  falling  in  of  the 
roof.  The  houses  of  Mr.  Button,  the  celebrated  historian 
of  Birmingham,  with  scTcral  others,  were  also  destroyed  by 
the  mob,  who  continued  their  depredations  till  Sunday,  when 
a  military  force  arriving,  suppressed  these  disorders.  Seve* 
ral  of  the  rioters  were  taken,  and  brought  to  trial ;  and  four 
of  them  being  found  guilty,  expiated  their  crimes  on  the  gal<- 
lows.  Such  are  the  disgraceful  scenes  which  sometimes 
darken  the  annals  of  a  civilized  age  and  country*  and  which 
ought  to  be  buried  in  eternal  oblivion,  were  it  not  requisite 
that  they  should  be  recorded  as  a  warning  against  their  re- 
petition, and  an  example  of  the  baleful  effects  which  reli- 
gious bigotry  and  political  fanaticism  are  calculated  to  pro- 
duce in  the  minds  of  an  ignorant  populace. 

The  French  revolution,  however,  besan  to  as- 

A  D  1792  '       o 

*  sume  a  most  formidable  aspect ;  and  the  diffusion 
of  its  principles,  which  daily  became  more  contagious,  exci* 
<te4  vniversal  alarm.  Hostilities  had  already  commenced  be<- 
tween  Franee  and  Austria;  and  his  Britannic  majesty,  in  or- 
der to  be  in  readiness  for  any  emergency,  and  to  provide  both  for 
the  internal  peace  and  external  security  of  his  kingdom,  issued 
a  royal  proclamation  against  seditious  meetings,  which  was 
followed  by  au  order  for  embodying  the  militia.  Those 
measures,  which  considerably  engaged  the  public  attention^ 
Axoited  addresses  from  every  part  of  the  kingdom,  testifying 
the  loyalty  of  the  people.  And  in  the  beginning  of 
793.  ^^  following  year,  numerous  associations  were 
jfbrmed  for  the  purpose  of  opposing  republican  principles 
and  theories.  These  had  been  widely  diffused  among  the 
lower  orders  of  the  people  by  the  writings  of  Paine,  and 
•tlier  political  incendiaries^  but  the  most  res{>ectablc  anil- 
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opnlei^  elaitet  of  the  eommiiiiityy  jasliy  appreeiatiog  the 
Britbh  eoBstitatioDy  were  averse  to  any  kind  of  ianovation. 

Sttoh  was  the  internal  state  of  Great  Britain  at  the  eom- 
meneement  of  the  revolutionary  war.  The  first  ostensible 
pretext  for  a  roptare  was,  the  opening  of  the  Scheldt  by  the 
French  in  direet  contravention  to  existing  treaties — a  mea** 
sore  extremely  injarious  to  Holland.  This  was  scarcely  a 
oaose  sufficient  to  impel  Great  Britain  to  war,  considering 
the  little  disposition  shewn  by  the  Dutch  to  assert  their  claim 
to  the  exclusive  navigation  of  that  river.*  But  the  memora- 
ble decree  issued  by  the  national  convention  of  France,  of- 
fering fraternisation  and  military  aid  to  all  those  people  who 
should  revolt  against  their  respective  governments,  might  be 
considered  as  a  declaration  of  war  against  all  nations,  and 
eonsequently  excited  the  indignation  of  all  the  cabinets  of 
Europe.  The  general  resentment  and  alarm  were  also  greatly 

Jan  21«  increased  by  the  memorable  execution  of  the  un- 
A.D.  1793.  fortunate  Louis  XVI.  whose  fate  excited  universal 
eommisseration,  and  confirmed  all  the  courts  of  Europe  in 
their  resolution  to  oppose,  and,  if  possible,  extinguish  a  rev* 
olutionary  and  regicidal  system,  which  threatened  the  des- 
truction of  all  existing  governments.  The  king  of  Greatr 
Britain,  who  had  hitherto  maintained  a  neutrality,  at  length 
deemed  it  expedient  to  break  off  all  intercourse  with  Franec 
—a  country  now  considered  as  a  volcano,  of  which  the 
dreadful  concussions  were  about  to  convulse  the  whole  civil- 
ized world.  If  we  examine  the  politics  of  Great  Britain  ever 
since  the  days  of  William  III.  and  queen  Anne,  and  reflect 
on  the  vast  profdsion  of  British  blood,  and  of  British  trea- 
sure, for  the  purpose  of  preserving  the  Netherlands  to  the 
house  of  Austria,  as  a  barrier  to  England,  and  the  only 
means  of  preserving  the  independence  of  Holland,  it  is  evi- 
dent that  the  government  of  this  country  could  not  behold, 
without  jealousy,  the  annexation  of  those  provinces  to  the 
French  republic.    And  if  to  these  considerations  we  add 

*  The  exclusive  navigation  of  the  Scheldt  had  been  assigned  to  the 
Dutch  by  the  treaty  of  Monster,  in  154B,  and  confirmed  by  subsequejr^t 
treaties  guaranteed  both  by  England  and  France. 
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the  agitated  state  of  the  lower  orders  in  this  kiogdom,  and 
the  dangers  to  be  apprehended  from  the  prevalenee  of  revo- 
lutionary prineipleSy  we  shall  elearlj  perceive  the  eon- 
eorrenee  of  eanses  which  involved  Great  Britain  in  the 
storm  that  burst  over  the  tomb  of  the  murdered  monarch  of 
France. 

The  execution  of  that  unfortunate  prince  was  the  prelude 
to  a  general  war.  The  French  ambassador,  M.  Chauvelin, 
was  ordered  to  retire  from  England ;  and,  in  consequence  of 
his  dismissal,  the  national  convention  issued  a  declaration  of 
war  agttinst  the  king  of  Great  Britain  and  the  stadtholder 
of  the  United  Provinces.  The  French  general,  Dumourier, 
entered  the  Dutch  territory,  and  took  possession  of  Breda 
and  Gertrudenberg.  The  French,  however,  being  attacked 
by  the  Austrian  general,  Clairfait,  were  compelled  to  retirt 
with  considerable  loss.  The  prince  of  8axe-Coburg,  also 
defeated  the  French  under  general  Valence,  who  lost  above 
five  thousand  men.  At  length  Dumourier  himself  received 
March  18,  ^  ^^^^^  defeat  on  the  plains  of  Neerwindea,  and 
A.  D  1793.  was  obliged  to  retreat  into  the  vicinity  of  Lonvaio. 
That  celebrated  commander  was  now  suspected  of  treachery; 
and  the  minister  of  war,  Boumonville,  with  four  eommis- 
sioners,  were  sent  Arom  the  convention  to  arrest  him,  and 
send  him  to  Paris.  The  result  of  the  business  was  contrary 
to  their  expectation  :  by  the  general's  orders  they  were  seiz- 
ed, and  delivered  as  prisoners  to  the  Austrians.  From  this 
moment,  if  not  before,  Dumourier  resolved  to  march  to  Paris, 
and  overthrow  the  convention  $  but,  finding  hia  army  unwill- 
ing to  second  his  design,  he  consulted  his  personal  safety  by 
escaping  to  the  Austrian  camp. 

The  defeat  of  the  French  armies,  and  the  desertion  of  their 
genera],  seemed  to  consolidate  the  extensive  confederacy 
formed  against  the  republic.  The  British  and  Hanoverian 
'  army,  commanded  by  his  royal  highness  the  duke  of  York, 
had  now  joined  the  Austrians.*  General  Dampiere  had  suc- 
ceeded Dumourier  in  the  command  of  the  French  army }  but 

*  The  French  republic  was  now  at  war  with  Austria*  Prussia,  Great 
Britaini  floUand,  Spun, Sardinia,  and  Naples- 
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was  foou  after  defeated  and  slain.  The  allies.  Timorously 
pvrsaimg  tbeir  advantages,  formed  the  sieges  of  Conde  and 
ValeaeienQes :  tbe  former  of  these  plaees  snrrendered  on  the 
iOth  July,  to  the  prinee  of  Saxe-Cobarg^  and  the  latter,  om 
the  iSOth  of  the  same  month,  to  the  dnke  of  York.  The 
British  forees,  now  separating  from  the  Aastrians,  formed, 
with  the  Hanoverians,  Duteh,  &e.  a  distinet  army,  under  the 
command  of  the  duke  of  York.  His  royal  highness  advan- 
Ai^.  36,  c^  to  Dunkirk,  and  formed  the  siege  of  that 
A«  D  1793.  plaee*  A  naval  armament  from  England  was  to 
haTCjCO-eperated  with  the  land  forees ;  hut,  in  eonsequenee 
etthor  of  negleet,  or  of  unavoidable  delay,  it  was  not  ready 
for  sea  at  the  time  expeeted-**ar  eireumstanee  which  totaHy 
disappointed  the  hoper  of  the  British  commander,  and  con- 
tribated,  in  no  small  degree,  to  the  ill  success  of  the  enter* 
prise.  In  the  mean  while,  the  enemy^s  g^n-boats  dreadfully 
annoyed  the  besiegers :  a  successfal  sortie  was  made  by  the 
garrison  on  the  0th  of  September  $  and  the  French  collecting 
in  superior  force,  the  duke  of  York,  after  displaying  great 
Sept.  7t  courage  and  conduct  in  several  actions,  was,  on  the 
A.D.1793  following  day,  compelled  to  raise  the  siege  with 
precipitation,  leaving  behind  a  numerous  train  of  artillery* 
^The  French  general,  Heuchard,  being  tried  before  the  revolu- 
tionary tribnual  at  Paris,  was  guillotined  for  not  cutting  off 
the  retreat  of  the  allied  army. 

In  the  mean  while,  the  oppressive  and  sanguinary  mea« 
sures  of  the  jacobin  government  of  France,  excited  great 
commotions  in  the  interior  and  southern  provinces.  The 
people  of  Toulon  concluded  a  treaty  with  the  British  admi- 
ral lord  Hood,  who  took  possession  of  the  town  and  ship- 
ping, in  the  name  of  Louis  XYII.  This  step,  however, 
proved  extremely  disastrous  to  the  inhabitants  The  army 
of  the  convention  appeared  before  Toulon,  and  immediately 
Nov.  SO,  commenced  the  siege.  The  British  general  O'Hans 
A.D.  1793.  was  taken  prisoner  in  an  unsuccessful  sortie,  and 
the  garrison  lost  on  this  occasion  about  a  thousand  men 
killed,  wounded,  and  prisoners.  It  was  soon  after  found  that 
Toulon  could  not  be  maintained  against  the  formidable  force 
by  which  it  was  assailed.    A  tremendous  attack  being  made 
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Dec.  19,  ^J  ^^^  republiean  army,  the  town  was  bombarded 
A  D.  1793.  froQi  QooQ  tili  ten  o'eloek  at  night,  when  the  allies 
and  part  of  the  inhabitants  began  to  consnlt  their  safety  by 
flight.  The  evaeaation  was  performed  with  saeh  preeipita* 
tion,  and  in  sneh  eireamstanees  of  difficalty  and  danger,  that 
although  some  of  the  ships  in  the  harbonr  were  destroyed^ 
the  greatest  part  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy.  A  great 
number  of  the  inhabitants  had  crowded  on  board  the  Englisli 
ships ;  but  many  thousands  were  left  exposed  to  the  fury  of 
the  republieans,  who  bursting  into  the  town,  put  all  to  the 
sword  without  distinction.  Nothing  eould  eieeed  the  horrors 
of  this  dreadful  night.  The  incessant  thundering  of  cannon^ 
the  conflagration  of  the  town  and  the  shipping,  the  bustle  and 
eonfusion  on  shore  and  in  the  harbour,  with  the  cries  of  the 
people  amidst  the  general  massacre,  exhibited  a  scene  of  which 
it  is  difficult  to  form  any  conception. 

The  begtnniag  of  this  year  was  distinguished  by 
A.D.  ir94.^j^^  important  alliances  which  the  court  of  Great 
Britain  concluded  with  the  empress  of  Russia,  the  king  of 
Sardinia,  and  the  landgrave  of  Hesse-Cassel.  By  the  con- 
vention between  the  courts  of  London  and  Petersburgh,  his 
Britannic  majesty,  and  the  empress  of  Russia,  agreed  to  em* 
ploy  their  respective  forces  in  the  ^^  just  and  necessary  war" 
in  which  they  were  engaged  against  France,  and  reciprocally 
promised  not  to  lay  down  their  arms  but  by  common  consent. 
But,  notwithstanding  this  treaty,  Catharine  II.  employed  her 
armies  in  the  subjugation  and  partition  of  Poland,  and  took 
no  active  part  whatever  in  the  war  against  France.  By  the 
treaty  between  the  courts  of  London  and  Turin,  Great  Bri- 
tain engaged  to  pay  two  hundred  thousand  pounds  sterling 
per  annum,  to  the  king  of  Sardinia,  with  three  months  pay  in 
advance.*  The  landgrave  of  Hesse*CaSHel  was  to  furnish 
eight  thousand  men  for  three  years,  in  return  for  which  aid 
England  was  to  grant  him  an  annual  subsidy  of  fifty-six 
thousand,  and  a  hundred  thousand  pounds  levy  money,  he- 
sides  a  certain  sum  for  every  Hessian  soldier  that  should 

*  The  treaty  with  Russia  was  concluded  on  the  25th  Harcb«  and  that 
with  Sardinia  on  the  2jth  April,  1794. 
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be  ftlain  $  so  that  the  greater  the  nanber  of  his  men  that 
were  killed,  the  greater  woald  be  the  tama  of  monej  to  come 
into  hispoeket. 

Soon  after  these  transactions,  the  attention  of  the  eourt 
and  the  kingdom  was  directed  to  the  proceedings  of  the  eor- 
responding  societies,  which  had  been  suspected  of  desipis 
hostile  to  the  British  eonstitntion.  In  consequence  of  an 
order  from  goTcmment,  the  books  and  papers  of  these  soeie- 
ties,  and  several  of  their  principal  members,  were  apprehend* 
ed,  among  whom  were  Mr.  Thomas  Hardy,  Mr.  Daniel 
Adams,  Mr.  Home  Tooke,  Mr.  Jeremiah  Joiee,  Mr.  John 
Thelwall,  the  celebrated  lecturer,  Mr.  John  Angnstns  Bon- 
ney,  Mr.  Stewart  Kidd,  and  some  others.  These  gentlemen 
were  tried  on  a  charge  of  high  treason,  and  honourably  ac« 
quitted.  The  country  had  awaited  the  issue  of  those  trials 
with  anxious  suspense ;  and  the  result  exhibited  a  demon- 
strati?e  proof  of  the  excelleaee  of  the  Britbh  laws,  at  a 
moment  when  the  seaiR»lds  af  revolationary  France  were 
streaming  with  the  blood  of  the  innocent.* 

While  the  apprehensions  of  real  or  imaginary  dangers 
agitated  the  public  mind,  the  naval  power  of  Great  Britain 
evinced  its  accustomed  superiority,  and  various  colonial  eon- 
quests  were  the  result  of  its  exertions.  The  island  of  To- 
bago, the  settlements  of  Fort  Jeremie,  and  Cape  Nicola 
Mole,  in  St  Domingo,  with  the  small  islands  of  St.  Pierre 
and  Miquelon,  near  the  mouth  of  the  river  St.  Lawrence, 
were  surrendered  to  the  English,  who  also  became  masters  of 
Pondicherry,  Mahe,  and  the  other  French  fortresses  in  India. 
But  the  continental  campaign  exhibited  a  train  of  the  most 
brilliant  successes  on  the  side  of  the  republic.  Tlie  French 
generals,  Jourdan  and  Pichegru,  after  repeatedly  defeating 
the  allies,  subjugated  the  whole  of  the  Austrian  Nether- 
lands.t  Cologne,  Bonn,  and  Aix-la-Chapelle,  also  surren- 
dered to  the  republican  arms. 

*  The  execution  of  the  king  and  queen  of  France,  aind  every  other 
occurrence  in  which  Great  Britain  was  not  immediately  concenied»  is 
omitted  in  this  compendium,  as  the  author  has  treated  thebe  aflaira  at 
large  in  lus  General  History  of  Europe  nnce  the  peace  of  1783. 

t  In  this  compendium  the  reader  will  not  expect  a  detailed  account  of 
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In  the  beguming  of  ike  year,  the  Waal  being 
'  frozen  over,  the  French  armj,  under  general  Piehe- 
Jan.  10»    S^'  eroftsed  that  river  on  the  ice ;  and  the  allies 
A.  U.  1795.  being  attaeked  at  every  point,  and  totally  defeated, 
were  obliged  to  retire.    The  British  troops,  after  sofferiog  in- 
credible hardships,  and  sustaining  a  considerable  loss  from  the 
inclemency  of  the  weather,  made  good  its  retreat  to  Bremen, 
fh>m  whence  it  returned  by  sea  to  England.    The  prince  of 
Orange,  with  his  family  and  valuables,  embarked  for  Eng- 
land, where  be  arrived  in  safety,  and  had  the  palace  of  Hamp- 
ton Court  assigned  for  his  residence.    The  United  Provinces 
made  no  opposition  to  the  French  $  and  general  Pichegru 
Jin.  20     entered  Amsterdam  in  triumph,  amidst  the  accla- 
A.D.  1795.  mations  of  the  inhabitants. 

For  the  exigencies  of  this  year,  one  hundred  thousand  sea- 
men, and  a  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  land  forces,  including 
the  militia,  were  voted  by  parliament.  A  loan  of  eighteen 
millions  was  among  the  ways  and  means  for  defraying  the  ex- 
penditure of  the  war.  Another  loan,  not  exceeding  four  mil- 
lions six  hundred  thousand  pounds,  was  assigned  to  the  aid  of 
the  emperor.  But,  notwithstanding  the  generosity  of  Great 
Britain  in  thus  affording  pecuniary  aid  to  her  allies,  the 
grand  confederacy  was  verging  towards  its  dissolution.  The 
king  of  Prussia,  one  of  the  first  and  most  active  promoters  of 
the  war,  notwithstanding  the  liberal  subsidy  which  he  re- 
April  5,  ceived  from  England,  concluded  a  treaty  of  peace 
A.  D.  1795.  ^itb  the  French  republic ;  and  his  example  was 
^oon  after  followed  by  the  landgrave  of  Hesse,  and  the  re- 
gency of  Hanover.  The  rapid  and  alarming  success  of  the 
republican  arms  in  Spain,  obliged  the  court  of  Madrid  to 
July  2?,  abandon  the  coalition*  A  treaty  of  peaee  was  con- 
A.  D.  1795.  eluded  between  his  catholic  majesty  and  the  French 
republic.  France  relinquished  all  her  conquests  in  Spain, 
and,  in  return,  received  all  the  Spanish  part  of  the  island  of 
St.  Domingo.    Austria,  however,  carried  on  the  war  with 

the  multiplex  variety  of  eventft  produced  by  the  French  revolution,  and 
the  consequent  wars,  as  a  distinct  and  circumstantial  relation  of  these 
affairs  will  be  found  in  the  author's  General  History  of  Europe  since  the 
peace  of  178^»  published  in  2  vols.  9vo,    London,  IdlO. 
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great  vigour  $  and  the  eavjiaigD  on  the  horden  of  France  and 
Germany  was  chequered  with  various  snccess. 

The  naval  transactions  this  year  were  not  of  remarkable 
importance.  In  the  Mediterranean  an  engagement  took  place 
between  a  French  and  an  English  squadron,  of  nearly  equal 
force,  the  former  commanded  by  admiral  Rieherie,  the  latter 
by  admiral  Hotham.  The  English  captured  two  ships  of 
the  line,  but  lost  two  others,  one  of  which,  the  Berwick  of 
seventy-four  guns,  was  taken  by  the  French  :  and  the  other, 
named  the  Illustrious  of  the  same  rate,  was  driven  ashore  and 
lost  near  Vieenza.  Admiral  Comwallis,  with  only  five  ships 
of  the  line,  fell  in  with  a  French  fleet  of  thirteen  ships  of 
the  line,  and,  notwithstanding  so  great  a. disparity  of  force, 
maintained  a  running  fight  during  a  whole  day,  the  10th  of 
July,  without  allowing  the  enemy  to  gain  any  advantage.  On 
the  2Bdy  the  same  French  fleet  fell  in  with  one  of  superior 
force,  under  admiral  lord  Bridport,  off  L'Orient,  and  was  de- 
feated with  the  loss  of  three  first  rates,  which  were  captured 
by  the  English.  In  the  West  Indies  the  French  recovered 
fort  I'iboron,  in  St.  Domingo,  and  the  island  of  St.  Lucia. 
And  the  possession  of  Holland  by  the  French  having  involv- 
ed the  Dutch  in  a  war  with  Great  Britain,  the  important  set> 
tlement  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  was  captured  by  admiral 
Elphinstone. 

This  year  a  most  unfortunate  expedition  was  planned  by 
the  French  emigrants  and  the  British  ministers.  Its  object 
was  the  invasion  of  France,  in  order  to  co-operate  with  the 
Chouans  or  royalists  of  La  Vendee,  who  were  in  arms  against 
the  republican  government.  The  force  employed  consisted 
chiefly  of  emigrants  under  the  command  of  M.  de  Pabaye, 
M.  D'Hervilly,  and  the  count  de  Sombreuil.  On  the  26th  of 
June  they  landed  in  Quiberon  Bay :  their  first  successes,  and 
the  cordial  reception  which  they  received,  excited  the  most 
sanguine  expectations ;  but  they  soon  experienced  a  fatal  re- 
verse. The  republican  troops  collecting  in  great  numbers 
under  general  Hoche,  this  intrepid  and  enterprising  band  was 
defeated,  and  the  greatest  part  of  the  emigrants,  Chouans, 
and  English,  amounting  to  nearly  ten  thousand  men,  were 
killed  or  made  prisoners.    The  count  de  Sombreuil,  the  bish- 
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•p  of  Do],  with  his  elergj,  who  &eeompaiiied  the  expedition, 
und  mogr  of  the  emigrant  officers  were  shot  at  the  head  of 
the  revolutionary  army. 

The  lieentioDs  and  leTeiling  spirit  which  had  prevailed 
among  the  lower  classes  of  society  in  England,  ever  since  the 
first  period  of  the  French  revolution,  appeared  in  an  act  of 
Oct.  29,  outrageous  disloyalty  on  the  day  of  the  meeting  of 
A  D  1795.  parliament.  As  his  majesty  was  proceeding  to  the 
House  of  Lords,  a  numerous  and  daring  mob  insulted  him 
with  cries  and  hissings :  a  number  of  stones  were  thrown  at 
the  state  coach,  and  a  bullet,  or  something  of  that  kind,  sup- 
posed to  be  discharged  from  an  air  gun,  and  suspected  to 
have  proceeded  from  a  window  in  Margaret-street,  near 
^Westminster  Abbey,  passed  through  the  glass  of  the  coach, 
hut  happily  did  no  injury  either  |to  the  king  or  his  attendants. 
On  his  Majesty's  return  through  St.  Jameses  Park  the  mob 
renewed  their  outrages.*  And  after  the  king  had  alighted 
the  state  coach  was  again  attacked  and  almost  demolished  in 
passing  through  Pall  Mall  in  its  way  to  the  Mews.  In  con- 
sequence  of  these  daring  insults  a  reward  of  one  thousand 
pounds  was  offered  for  the  discovery  and  conviction  of  any  of 
the  delinquents.  Several  were  apprehended,  among  whom 
one  man  named  Kjdd  Wake,  a  journeyman  printer,  being 
found  guilty  of  insulting  his  Majesty  by  hooting,  hissing,  &c. 
was  punished  with  a  rigour  calculated  to  deter  others  from 
imitating  his  example-t 

Such  a  nefarious  transaction  could  not  take  place  in  the 
British  metropolis  without  exciting  sensations  of  universal 
abhorrence  throughout  the  whole  kingdom.  The  two  houses  of 
parliament  voted  an  address,  testifying  their  indignation  and 
abhorrence  at  the  daring  insults  and  outrages  offered  to  hi« 
majesty ;  and  the  whole  nation  expressed  the  same  sentiments. 
Two  bills  were  brought  in  by  lord  Grenville  and  Mr  Pitt : 
the  first  was  entitled  ^  an  act  for  the  safety  and  preservation 

*  This  mob  dispersed  on  the  appesrance  of  a  party  of  the  life  guards. 

t  Five  years  imprisonment  and  hard  labour,  and  to  find  security  in 
1000/.  for  10  years,  besides  standing  in  the  pillory  on  a  market  day  ai 
Gloucester. 
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<*  •f  hii  majetty*8  penon  and  goveremeiit  against  treasoaaUe 
^  and  seditious  practises  and  attempts :"  the  other  ^  an  act 
^  to  prevent  seditions  meetings  and  assemblies.*'  These  bilk 
were  vigorously  opposed  in  both  housesi  and  petitions  ap* 
peared  against  them  from  various  quarters^  espeeially  frons 
theeity  of  Westminster;  but  after  being  warmly  debated, 
both  by  the  lords  and  the  commons,  they  passed  by  a  great 
majority.* 

The  recal  of  lordFitzwilliam  from  Ireland  in  the  begin- 
ning of  this  year,  gave  rise  to  disturbances,  which,  at  a  future 
period,  involved  that  kingdom  in  all  the  miseries  of  rebellion 
and  anarchv.  It  is  supposed  that  this  nobleman,  when  he 
accepted  the  oi&ce  of  viceroy,  was  empowered  to  accede  to 
a  repeal  of  the  remaining  disqualifications  of  the  Roman 
oatholies.  A  subsequent  determination  of  government  thwart* 
ed  his  lordships  intentions,  and  a  visible  disaffection  was  ex- 
eited  throughout  the  kingdom  in  consequence  of  this  disap- 
pointment. Earl  Fitzwilliam  was  suddenly  recalled ;  but  he 
did  not  leave  Ireland  without  receiving  the  most  unequivocal 
marks  of  honour  and  esteem  from  a  grateful  people;  and 
the  20th  of  March,  on  which  his  lordship  departed  from  Dub- 
lin for  England,  was  observed  in  that  city  as  a  day  of  gene- 
ral mourning.  Whether  it  was  expedient  to  make  greater 
concessions  to  the  catholics  than  they  had  obtained  by  acta 
already  passed  in  their  favour,  is  a  question  that  yet  remains  . 
undecided,  though  public  opinion  seems  to  be  on  the  aflSrma- 
ti ve  gide.  It  is  certain,  however,  that  the  refusal  was  the  cause, 
or,  at  least,  the  pretext  for  rebellion.  From  that  period  the  as- 
sociation, called  the  ^Society  of  United  Irishmen,"  extended 
itself  over  all  the  country ;  and  a  lawless  and  desperate 
populace  was  secretly  organised  into  a  military  force,  ready 
to  burst  into  action  at  the  first  fiivourablo  opportunity .f 

*  For  the  debates  on  this  occsston,  and  the  arguments  brought  forward 
on  both  sides  of  the  question»  vide  Bekham's  Histoiy  of  Great  Britain, 
vol.  10.  b.  22.  p-  10,  kc,  to  ST.  Compare  with  Belsham  the  acoounta  of 
the  transactions  of  1795,  by  BI.  Farlan  and  Bisset.  Hist,  reign  of 
George  III. 

f  On  the  8th  April,  1795,  was  celebrated  the  marriage  of  the  prince  of 
Wales  with  the  princess  Caroline  of  Brunswick.— On  the  27th  Pctober, 
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The  war  on  the  eontinent  wag  gtill  carried  on 
'  with  unabated  vigonr,  by  the  two  mig^hty  powers  of 
France  and  Austria;  and  the  campaign  was  distinguished  by 
the  most  extraordinary  and  important  events.  The  Freneh 
generals,  Jourdan  and  Moreau,  penetrated  into  the  heart  of 
Germany  $  but  were  eompelled  to  retreat,  and  abandon  the 
whole  of  the  imperial  territory.*  In  Italy  the  moart  brilliant 
success  attended  the  republican  arms :  on  that  theatre  the 
military  talents  of  general  Bonaparte,  hitherto  little  known 
to  the  world,  burst  forth  with  conspicuous  splendour.  After 
many  hard  fought  battles,  the  French  armies,  conducted  by 
that  celebrated  commander,  completed  the  conquest  of  all  the 
Austrian  dominions  in  Italy,  established  the  Cisalpine  repub- 
lic, and  compelled  all  the  other  Italian  states  to  submit  to 
such  terms  of  peace  as  the  victoris  thought  fit  to  impose.  Af- 
ter these  triumphs  on  the  southern  side  of  the  Alps,  the  vic- 
torious Bonaparte  penetrated  the  mountainous  region  of  the 
Tyrol,  and  advanced  so  near  to  Vienna  that  the  imperial  ca- 
pital was  filled  with  consternation,  and  daily  expected  the 
approach  of  the  enemy.  In  this  critical  situation  of  his  af- 
fairs, the  emperor  opened  a  negociation  with  the  Freneh 
general  $  and  a  suspension  of  arms  was  followed  by  a  treaty 
of  peace.t 

While  Italy  and  Germany  were  agitated  by  these  bloody 
convulsions,  his  Britannic  majesty  conceived  the  laudable  de- 
sign of  restoring  to  his  subjects,  and  to  all  Europe,  the  bles- 
sings of  peace.  Hitherto,  the  fluctuating  state  of  the  French 
government,  in  the  hands  of  ephemeral  factions,  rising  and 
falling  in  rapid  succession,  had  been  considered  as  incompat- 
ible with  political  confidence,  and  the  stability  of  treaties. 

this  year,  a  new  constitution  was  fermed  m  France :  the  national  conven- 
tion was  dissolved:  the  legislative  power  was  vested  in  two  councils 

one  of  500 — tlie  other»  called  the  council  of  elders,  of  350  members : 
the  executive  power  was  vested  in  a  directory  consisting  of  ^e  memliers. 

*  The  French  were  compeUed  to  retreat  from  Germany  by  the  arch- 
duke  Gharies  of  Austria. 

•(■  For  an  account  of  these  transactions*  see  Adolph.  Hist,  of  RevoUi. 
tionary  War— and  Ikbh.  Hist.  Eng.  vol,  10. 
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But  tbat  goTernmeDt  having  now  acquired  a  degree  of  con* 
sisteney,  and  assomed  the  form  of  a  regular  system,  the  ob- 
stacle to  negociation  was  in  a  great  measure  removed.*  From 
these  considerations  his  majesty  having  signified  a  disposition 
to  treat  with  the  French  republic,  lord  Malmesbory  was  sent 
for  that  purpose  to  Paris.  On  the  part  of  the  British  gov* 
emment  it  was  proposed  that  France  should  restore  Belgium 
to  the  house  of  Austria,  and  evacuate  Italy.  On  these  eon* 
ditions  Great  Britain  offered  to  restore  all  her  conquests  in 
the  East  and  West  Indies.f  This  proposal,  however,  was 
rejected  by  the  directory  of  France,  on  the  pretence  that 
Belgium  had,  by  an  irrevocable  law,  been  annexed  to  the  ter- 
ritories of  the  republic ;  and,  after  a  residence  of  nearly  two 
months,  the  British  ambassador  was  ordered  to  depart  from 
Paris  in  forty-eight  hours.  Had  the  French  government  been 
sincerely  desirous  of  restoring  tranquillity  to  JSurope,  this 
appears  to  have  been  a  favourable  opportunity.  But  they  had 
no  right  to  suppose  that  foreign  nations  would  think  them- 
selves bound  to  accede  to  all  that  the  convention  had  thought 
fit  to  de<>ree  on  the  subject  of  territorial  annexations.  In  the 
British  parliament  the  conduct  of  ministers  in  this  negocia* 
tion  was  approved  by  a  great  majority,  but  the  opposition 
contended  that  they  had  not  been  sincere  in  their  endeavours 
to  procure  a  peace.l 

During  this  active  campaign  on  the  continent,  no  impor« 
tant  transactions  took  place  on  the  ocean.  A  French  squad- 
ron  destroyed  a  considerable  quantity  of  British  property  on 
the  coasts  of  Newfoundland.  But  this  loss  was  compensated 
in  another  quarter.  A  Dutch  squadron,  consisting  of  seven 
ships  of  different  rates,  being  fitted  out  for  the  recapture  of 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  the  seamen,  declaring  themselves  in 
the  interest  of  the  prince  of  Orange,  compelled  their  officers 
to  surrender  to  the  English.    In  St.  Domingo  the  British 

•  By  the  dissolution  of  the  convention  and  the  establishment  of  the 
directorial  executive     (See  the  precediAg  note.) 

t  Lord  Malmesbury  presented  his  memorial  on  the  24tb  Oct.  1796. 

*  For  some  pointed  but  too  severe  animadversions  on  this  negociation, 
see  Belsbam*s  History  of  England,  10.  p.  133,  Sec. 
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trodps  mltde  little  progress,  and  saffered  extremely  by  the  yel-" 
low  ferer.  The  island  of  Corsica  was  this  year  abandoned 
by  the  English,  the  inhabitants  having  returned  to  their  alle« 
fiance  to  the  French  republic. 

Towards  the  close  of  the  year,  the  French  goTemment 
liaTing  manifested  an  intention  of  making  a  descent  on  this 
kingdom,  it  was  judged  requisite  to  augment  the  military 
force  by  a  supplementary  militia,  and  to  levy  fifteen  thousand 
men  from  the  different  parishes  for  the  sea  service.  Numer^^ 
ous  volunteer  eorps  of  cavalry  and  infantry  were  also  raised 
in  every  part  of  the  kingdom.  But  it  soon  appeared  that 
the  directory,  encouraged  by  the  discontents  which  prevailed 
in  Ireland,  had  £xed  on  that  country  as  the  most  eligible 
point  of  attack.  The  French  fleet  seized  the  opportunity 
afforded  by  a  tl|ick  fog,  to  escape  the  vigilance  of  the  British 
admiral  Colpoys,  by  whom  it  had  been  several  months  blocked 
up  in  Brest,  and  immediately  sailed  for  Ireland.  This  fleet 
consisted  of  about  fifty  sail,  and  had  on  board  twenty-five 
thousand  men,  under  the  command  of  general  Hoche.*  But, 
on  its  first  departure,  several  of  the  ships  were,  lost  or  great- 
ly damaged  in  the  passage  of  the  Raz ;  and,  soon  after,  the 
commander  in  chief  was  separated  by  a  storm  f^om  the  rest 

Dec  24.  0^  ^^^  fleet,  which  at  length  reached  the  Irish 
A.D.  1796.  eoast,  in  a  shattered  state,  and  cast  anchor  in  Ban- 
try  6ay.  After  waiting  some  days  in  vain  for  the  arrival  of 
general  Hoche,  who  was  the  only  person  intrusted  with  the 
orders  of  government,  the  admiral  resolved  to  return  to 
Brest,  which  he  effected  with  difficulty  t  one  of  his  ships  of 
the  line  and  two  frigates  foundered  at  sea,  another  ship  of 
the  line  was  driven  ashore,  and  a  frigate  was  taken  by  the 
Bnglish.  Thus  this  formidable  armament  was  defeated,  not 
by  the  naval  power  of  Oreat  Britain,  but  by  the  hostility  of 
tempests.  The  circumstance,  however,  was  fortunate  for 
England :  the  people  of  IrelAid  shewed  the  most  evident 
marks  of  loyalty,  and  a  determined  resolution  to  oppose  the 

•  According  to  Ilelshtm«  the  fleet  consisted  of  eighteen  sail  of  the  Cm 
and  thirteen  frigates,  the  rest  were  transports.    Hist.  Eng.  10.  p.  89. 
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iDvaden ;  but,  had  a  landing  been  effected,  it  is  impossible  to 

know  what  mi§ht  have  been  the  eonseqnenees. 

The  beginning  of  the  year  was  distinguished  by 

a  singular  oeearrenee.     This  was  an  invasion  of 

England  by  twelve  hundred  French,  without  artillery,  and 

almost  without  accoutrements,  who  havine  landed 
Feb  23  '  o 

in  Pembrokeshire,  surrendered  themselves  as  pris« 

oners.  It  afterwards  appeared  that  this  forlorn  corps  was 
composed  of  deserters,  mutineers,  and  vagabonds,  collected 
from  the  different^goals  of  France,  and  sent  into  England,  in 
order  to  rid  the  republic  of  a  nuisance* 

A  domestic  affair,  of  a  commercio-political  nature,  soon 
after  excited  in  the  public  mind  a  serious  although  unfounded 
alarm.  The  frequent  loans  to  government,  and  the  exports* 
tion  of  bnllion  and  cash  in  foreign  subsidies,  had  greatly  di- 
minished the  quantity  of  specie  in  the  bank  of  England,  that 
vast  reservoir  of  national  wealth.  The  public  apprehensions 
of  an  invasion  from  France,  at  (he  same  time,  operating  on 
timorous  minds,  had  caused  an  uncommon  run  on  many  of 
the  country  banks ;  and  the  great  demand  of  cash  from  the 
hank  of  England,  induced  the  directors  to  lay  the  affair  be- 
fore  government  In  consequence  of  this  extraordinary  cir« 
Feb  26,  cumstance,  an  order  of  council  was  published,  pro- 
A  D.  1797.  hibiting  the  issue  of  cash  in  payment  from  the  banki 
till  the  sense  of  parliament  had  been  taken  on  the  subject.  A 
committee  being  appointed  to  investigate  the  affairs  of  the 
bank,  the  result  was  in  the  highest  degree  satisfactory.  It 
appeared  that  the  amount  of  demands  on  the  bank  waf 
18,770,000^  that  its  funds  amounted  to  17,007,0002.  exclusive 
of  11,600,000/.  in  three  per  cent,  stocks,  lent  at  different 
times  to  government  This  being  estimated  at  ^flj  per 
cent,  according  to  the  actual  price  of  three  per  cents,  the 
whole  capital  of  the  bank  amounted  to  the  vast  sum  of 
ft,627,000{**  The  publication  of  the  report  of  the  committee 
immediately  extinguished  the  alarm  excited  in  the  merean- 
tile  world.  An  act  of  parliament  confirmed  the  order  of  coun- 
cil, and  made  bank  of  England  notes  a  legal  tender  of  pay- 
ment   Public  credit  was  restored,  commercial  circulation  re- 

•  Belshim's  Hist.  Eng.  vol.  10.  p.  197. 
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lumtJI  its  aetirity,  and  the  disastrous  consequences  which  had 
been  apprehended^y  some  desponding  politicians  were  proved 
to  be  only  imaginary. 

From  this  object  the  minds  of  the  people  were  soon  di- 
verted, by  the  news  oT  a  most  brilliant  victory  obtained  by 
Sir  John  Jerris  over  the  Spanish  fleet,  consisting  of  twenty- 
seven  sail  of  the  line,  onder  the  command  of  Don  Joseph  de 
Cordova.  In  this  memorable  action,  which  took  place  on  the 
d4th  February,  1707,  off  Cape  St.  Vincent,  Sir  John  Jervis, 
who  had  only  fifteen  ships  of  the  line,  displayed  his  consum- 
mate skill  in  naval  tactics,  by  separating  one  third  of  the 
enemy's  fleet  from  the  main  body.  The  Spanish  admiral  also 
gave  prooft  of  the  most  dauntless  courage.*  After  an  obsti- 
nate contest,  the  English  captured  four  Spanish  ships  of  the 
line,  two  of  a  hundred  and  twelve  guns  each,  one  of  eighty, 
and  one  of  seventy  four.  The  honours  of  the  peerage  were 
deservedly  conferred  on  the  admiral  with  the  title  of  lord  St, 
¥ineent,  in  commemoration  of  the  place  where  he  gained  this 
brilliant  victory. 

The  public  joy  excited  on  this  occasion  was  somewhat 
July  16.  abated  by  the  ill  success  of  an  attack  on  the  town 
A  0. 1797  of  Santa  Cruz,  in  the  island  of  Teneriffe.  In  this 
vnfortunate  attempt  commodore,  afterwards  admiral  Nelson, 
lost  his  arm ;  and  the  troops  were  obliged  to  re-embark  with 
a  very  considerable  loss.t 

This  year  was  distinguished  by  an  occurrence,  the  only 
one  of  its  kind  recorded  in  tlie  history  of  any  age  or  country. 
Armies  have  frequently  mutined,  and  military  commanders 
have  often  erected  the  standard  of  revolt.  But  at  this  pe- 
riod the  navy  of  England  exhibited  a  similar  scene ;  and 
the  seamen,  so  long  the  protectors  and  the  pride  of  the  na- 
tion, seemed  to  threaten  its  overthrow.    On  the  14th  of  April 

*  Don  Joseph  de  Cordova,  in  the  Santissima  Trinidada,  of  136  gtinSy 
long  sustained  the  attacks  of  three  British  ships  of  the  line,  without  be- 
ing brought  to  surrender,  though  his  ship  was  reduced  to  a  jvreck.  Belsh. 
10.  p.  274. 

tfn  February,  1797,  the  island  of  Trinidad  suirendered  to  Sir  Ralph 
Abercrombie  and  Admiral  Harvey ;  but  for  want  of  a  sufficient  force^ 
the  same  commanders  failed  In  sn  attempt  on  Porto  Rica 
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a  mast  altfmiDg  matuiy  broke  oat  in  the  ehannel  fleet,  lying 
at  Spithead,  under  the  eommand  of  lord  Bridport     Two 
delegates  wece  appointed  from  eaeh  ship,  and  these  had  for 
several  days  the  entire  eommand  of  the  fleet,  over  whieh  no 
offieer  had  the  least  anthority.    The*  delegates  met  every 
day. on  board  the  admiral's  ship,  and  drew  up  a  regnlar 
statement  of  their  eomplaints,  demanding  an  inerease  of  pay 
and  certain  regulations  in  regard  to  provisions,  of  whieh 
they  represented  the  quality  as  bad,  and  the  allowanee  as 
seanty,  notwithstanding  the  immense  expenditure  of  the  navy 
and  vietnalling  offices.    This  extraordinary  and  alarming  af- 
fair demanding  the  most  serious  attention  of  government,  a 
committee  of  the  admiralty,  with  earl  Spencer  at  its  head, 
was  sent  to  Portsmouth.    A  conference  was   held  vritk  the 
delegates;  and, after  some  deliberation,  the  fair  claims  of 
the  seamen  being  admitted,  and  their  grievances  redressed 
by  an  aet  of  parliament,  accompanied  by  his  majesty's  pro* 
clamation  of  a  general  pardon,  the  flag  of  revolt  was  strnek, 
the  officers  were  reinstated  in  their  commands,  and  order  and 
loyalty  were  restored  ii|  the  fleet. 

Although  this  mutiny  was  happily  and  speedily  appeased, 
the  example  was  dangerous ;  and  it  was  immediately  followed 
by  the  North  8ea  fleet,  lying  at  the  Nore,  and  consisting  of 
eleven  ships  of  the  line,  and  as  many  of  an  inferior  size,  un- 
der the  eommand  of  admiral  Bncfcner.  The  seamen  ap- 
pointed delegates  from  each  ship,  and  a  man  named  Richard 
Parker,  being  elected  president,  had  the  command  of  the 
whole  fleet.  A  deputation  of  the  lords  of  the  admiralty, 
earl  Spencer,  as  before^  being  at  their  head,  proceeded  to 
Sheemess,  and  offered  to  the  delegates  the  same  terms  which 
the  channel  fleet  had  accepted  with  gratitude.  But  the  de- 
mands of  this  convention  being  such  as  were  totally  incomf 
patible  with  the  discipline  of  the  navy,  the  deputation  re- 
turned after  declaring  in  firm  language,  that  the  seamen  were 
to  expect  no  further  concessions  than  what  had  already  been 
made  by  the  legislature.  The  naval  insurgents,  in  the  vie^ 
of  extorting  a  compliance  with  their  requisitions,  proceeded 
to  block  up  the  mouth  of  the  Thames,  supplying  themselves 
with  provisions  and  water  from  the  ships  which  they  dptaiot 
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ed  in  their  passage  to  or  from  London.*  In  this  eritieal  state 
of  affairsy  government,  eonrineed  that  to  yield  would  only 
encourage  a  repetition  of  similar  proeeedingSy  made  every 
disposition  for  reducing  the  mutineers  to  obedience.  All  in- 
tercourse with  the  shore  was  strictly  prohibited,  batteries 
were  erected^  gun  boats  prepared,  4nd  all  the  buoys  were  re- 
moved from  the  mouth  of  the  Thames,  in  order  to  prevent 
the  fleet  from  proceeding  up  the  river.  The  mutineers,  being 
apprized  of  the  fixed  determination  of  government,  and 
greatly  distressed  for  want  of  fresh  water,  began  to  discover 
some  symptoms  of  alarm.  Dissension  and  distrust  soon  began 
to  prevail  among  them,  and  on  the  18th  of  June,  several  of 
the  ships  separated  from  the  mutinous  fleet,  and,  after  re- 
ceiving some  broadsides  from  the  others,  surrendered  them« 
selves  at  8heerness.  The  remainder,  discouraged  by  this 
defection,  submitted  to  the  king's  mercy,  and  the  delegaUs 
and  other  ringleaders  were  immediately  committed  to  prison. 
The  president  Parker  and  several  oUiers  were  tried  by  a 
court  martial  and  executed.  Thus,  by  the  firmness  of  gov- 
ernment, the  apprehensions  excited  by  this  unprecedented  af- 
fair were  dispelled,  and  order  was  restored  to  the  navy. 

The  subsequent  achievements  of  the  British  seamen  soon 
wiped  off  every  stain  from  their  character,  and  procured  them 
additional  glory.  The  same  fleet,  which  had  caused  so 
much  alarm,  jiaiied  under  the  command  of  admiral  Duncan, 
to  watch  the  motions  of  an  armament  prepared  in  the  Texel. 
The  Dutch  fleet,  after  remaining  some  time  blockaded,  at 

Oct.  n,  length  ventured  out,  and  was  attacked  by  admiral 
A.  D.  1797.  Duncan,  who,  by  a  bold  mancenvre,  cut  off  its  re- 
treat, and  obtained  a  signal  victory.  The  conflict  was  des* 
perate  and  bloody :  the  English  had  more  than  seven  hun- 
dred men  killed  and  wounded;  but  this  was  a  trifling  number 
when  compared  with  the  carnage  on  board  the  Dutch  fleet.f 

*  The  French  papen^at  this  periodt  spoke  with  great  exultation  of  the 
revolt  of  the  English  fleet,  which  they  stiled  «The  floating  republic.'* 

t  Ten  ships  of  the  line  were  taken ;  but  one  of  them  sunk  wi^tbin  sight 
of  the  British  coast.  The  Dutch  admiral  and  vice-admiral  had  500  men 
killed  on  board  of  their  own  ships.  Belsham'9  History  of  Great-Britain, 
JO.p  273  and  279. 
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NiBe  of  tlieir  thipi  of  the  line  and  two  frigatesy  with  their 
admiral  De  Winter  and  viee-admiral  Reintjiet,  were  taken ; 
and  the  dtJe  of  Tiseoant  Danean,  of  Camperdown,  was  eon- 
ferred  on  the  British  eommander  as  a  reward  and  eommemo- 
ration  of  his  hrilliant  aehievement.* 

Bj  the  preliminary  treiity  of  peaee  signed  at  Leoben,  on 
the  18th  of  Aprily  1797,  the  emperor  had  formally  eeded 
Belgium  to  the  Freneh  republic.  This  cession  having  re- 
moved the  grand  obstacle  to  a  general  paeification,  another 
attempt  was  made  by  the  British  cabinet  to  negoeiate  a 
treaty  with  Franee,  and  lord  Malmesbnry  was  a  second  time 
•ent  OB  thb  mission.  The  eonferenees  were  held  at  Lisle. 
The  Cape  of  Good  Hope  and  the  island  of  Ceylon  were  now 
the  grand  obstacles  to  peace;  and  on  the  refusal  of  Oreat* 
Britain  to  surrender  all  her  conquests  made  from  Prance  and 
ker  alliesy  the  negociation  broke  olF  about  the  middle  of  Sep- 
tember. In  the  following  month  the  definitive  treaty  of 
Oct  ir.  peace  between  France  and  Austria  was  concluded 
A*D.  1797.  i^t  Campo  Formio ;  and  of  all  the  powers  engaged 
in  the  confederacy  against  the  French  republic,  England  was 
left  alone  to  carry  on  the  hopeless  contest. 

The  French  having  now  little  employment  for  their  armies, 
began  to  talk  loudly  of  the  invasion  of  England.  The  di- 
rectory began  to  collect  on  the  coasts  of  the  channel  a  formi- 
dable army,  to  which  they  gave  the  pompous  appellation  of 
the  army  of  England ;  and  a  variety  of  idle  and  absurd  sto- 
ries, relative  to  their  preparations,  were  circulated  in  this 
country.  The  British  ministers,  however,  without  being 
either  alarmed  by  the  threats  of  the  enemy,  or  lulled  into  a 
fatal  security,  took  every  precaution  for  the  safety  of  the 


The  beginning  of  the  year  was  occupied  in 
A.  1X179    i^^piinj  measures  for  rendering  ineffectual  the 

menaces  of  the  enemy.  In  the  course  of  the  hostile  prepa- 
rations, a  number  of  transports  had  been  equipped  in  the 
ports  of  the  Batavian  republic,  and  were  to  come  round  by 


•  The  title  of  Camperdown  was  an  tUurioD  to  that  part  of  the  coast  of 
Holland  near  which  the  action  took  place. 
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the  eaoals  to  Atend  &nd  Dankirk,  in  order  to  avoid  the 
British  eroiasen.  An  expedition  was,  therefore,  fitted  oot 
for  the  purpose  of  interrupting  this  internal  narigation,  and 
the  eommand  was  given  to  Sir  Home  Popham  and  major^ 
May  19,  general  Coote,  who  having  landed  a  body  of  troopa 
A.  D.  1798.  near  Ostend,  blew  up  the  siniee  gates  and  works  of 
the  eanal  at  that  plaee.  But  the  wind,  in  the  mean  while^ 
having  changed,  and  the  surf  running  so  high  as  to  render 
their  re-embarkation  impraetieable,  the  English,  amounting 
to  about  twelve  hundred  in  number,  were  attacked  the  next 
morning  by  a  very  superior  foree,  and,  after  a  short  but  ob- 
stinate eonfliet,  in  which  general  Coote  was  severely  wounded, 
were  compelled  to  surrender  themselves  prisoners. 

The  directory  of  France,  however,  instead  of  attempting 
the  invasion  of  England,  directed  their  arms  against  Egypt, 
although  neither  war  nor  any  misunderstanding  existed  be- 
tween the  republic  and  the  Ottoman  Porte.  On  the  20th  of 
May,  general  Bonaparte  sailed  from  Toulon,  with  a  fleet  of 
fifteen  ships  of  the  line,  besides  frigates,  commanded  by  ad- 
miral Brueys,  and  accompanied  by  a  number  of  transports, 
which  being  soon  after  joined  by  sixty  more  from  Civita  Ye- 
ehia,  the  whole  army  amounted  to  about  forty  thousand  men, 
for  the  most  part  veterans,  who  had  served  in  the  ItaliaA 
campaign.  On  the  third  of  June,  this  mighty  armament 
presented  itself  before  the  famous  island  of  Malta,  and, 
without  resistance,  took  possession  of  those  strong  and  al- 
most impregnable  works,  which  for  ages  had  been  considered 
as  a  bulwark  of  Christendom,  and  had  withstood  the  most 
formidable  efforts  of  the  Turks,  when  in  the  meridian  of 
their  power.  After  leaving  a  garrison  of  four  thousand  men 
in  Malta,  the  French  armament  directed  its  course  for  Alex- 
andria. Its  destination  now  being  known,  or  at  least  strongly 
suspected,  admiral  Nelson  pursued  them  with  a  fleet  of  equal 
force.    On  his  arrival  off  the  mouth  of  the  Nile,  he  found, 

m 

to  his  great  surprise,  that  the  enemy  had  not  been  seen,  and 
therefore  directed  his  course  towards  Cyprus  and  from  thence 
to  Sicily.  Scarcely  was  the  English  fleet  out  of  sight  when 
that  of  the  French  appeared,  and  on  the  first  of  July  cast 
anchor  on  the  Egyptian  coast.    General  Bonaparte  immedi- 
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atelj  IftB^ed  his  (roopf,  tmi  on  tke  eigbth  {!iok  Alexuidritt 
hj  asMiolty  with  a  terrible  slaiigliter  of  the  Arabs  and  Maine* 
lokes.  He  then  proceeded  to  Rosetta,  and,  after  taking  pos^ 
session  of  that  plaee^  advaneed  along  the  banks  of  the  Nile 
towards  Cairo.  On  the  S6th  of  Jnly  was  fonght  the  Ikmono 
battle  of  the  Pyramids,  which  determined  the  fate  of  Egjpt. 
Bnt  an  event  oeeorred  whieh  eonipletelj  baffled  all  the 
ieheraes  of  the  French  government  and  disappointed  the 
tiews  of  the  general.* 

Admiral  Nelson,  after  cmizing  some  time  in  the  Sicilian 
seas,  again  returned  to  the  coast  of  Egypt,  and  found  the 
French  fleet  at  anchor  in  the  bay  of  Abonkir,  near  the 
month  of  the  Nile.  He  immediately  resolved  on  the  attack  | 
and  by  a  bold  and  skilful  mancenvre,  succeeded  in  breaking 

Au^.  1»  ^^^^^  liv^9  ^^^  separating  their  fleet.  The  action 
A.  D.  l?M.  commenced  a  little  before  sunset :  the  cannonading 
was  incessant  and  tremendous.  While  the  victory  was  yet 
undecided,  admiral  Brueys  was  killed  by  a  cannon  ball,  and 
thus  expiated,  by  a  glorious  death,  his  rash  determination  of 
waiting  fbr  the  English  fleetf  About  nine  o'clock  the 
LKHient,  of  i90  guns,  the  French  admiral's  ship,  took  fire, 
and  before  ten,  blew  up  with  a  tremendous  explosion,  exhibit- 
ing a  spectacle  magnificent  and  horrific  beyond  all  the  pow- 
ers of  description.  The  battle  continued,  with  short  inter- 
vals, till  day  break,  when  almost  all  the  French  ships,  after 
losing  most  of  their  oflicers  and  great  numbers  of  their  men, 
had  struck  their  colours.   Of  their  whole  fleet  only  two  ships 

*  It  hasgtncnlly  been  supposed*  thstthe  ultinute  design  of  this  expe- 
^tkm  was  an  attack  on  the  British  poaseMions  in  India.  But  if  we  con- 
sider that  the  coasts  of  the  Red  Sea  are  totally  destitute  of  timber— that 
none  can  be  conyeyed  to  Suez,  but  by  Und  carriage  for  the  space  of  sixty 
miles  through  a  sandy  desert— and  that  a  few  ships  of  war  can  easily 
blockade  the  strait  of  Babel  Mandel— the  project  of  proceedinj^  with  an 
army  from  Egypt  to  India,  appears  extremely  romantic.  See  Browne's 
Trav.  in  Bgyptf  and  the  author's  Hist,  fiorope  since  the  peace  of  17S3. 

t  Admiral  Brueys  resolved  to  wait  the  arrival  of  the  British  fleet,  con« 
trary  to  the  advice  of  Bonaparte,  who  would  have  persuaded  him  to  take 
shelter  in  Corfu  or  Malta^  according  to  Belsham,  in  the  harbour  of  Alex* 
andr-a,  according  to  Denon.  Trav.  I.  p.  160. 
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of  the  line  and  t\vo  fri^tes  escaped  ihe  general  destruetiota 
of  this  dreadful  eonfliet,  which  will  ever  rank  in  celebrity 
among  the  most  famous  naval  engagements  fought  in  any  age 
of  the  world.  The  British  admiral  was  honoured  by  the 
Grand  Seignor  with  the  magnifieent  present  of  a  superb 
diamond  Chelengh,  or  plume  of  triumph,  taken  from  ob<^ 
of  the  imperial  turbans,  and  a  robe  of  honour  of  sable  fur, 
besides  a  purse  of  two  thousand  sequins  to  be  distributed 
among  the  wounded  of  his  fleet.  On  his  appearance  in  the 
bay  of  Naples,  his  Sieilian  majesty  instantly  went  on  board 
the  admiral's  ship,  attended  by  a  numerous  train  of  barges^ 
with  eolours  and  music,  while  the  shore  was  crowded  with 
spectators.  The  honours  and  rewards  which  he  received  in 
his  native  country  were  still  more  flattering  and  substantial. 
A  pension  of  two  thousand  pounds  per  annum  was  annexed 
to  the  title  of  Baron  Nelson  of  the  Nile,  allusive  to  the  scene 
of  his  splendid  achievement ;  and  his  victory  was  celebratecT 
with  great  rejoicings  in  every  part  of  the  kingdom.* 

This  year  was  fatally  distingaished  by  the  Irish  rebellion, 
which  had  been  so  long  in  advancing  to  a  state  of  maturity. 
Government  had  fortunately  discovered  the  plans  of  the  con-^ 
spirators,  and  seized  many  of  their  leaders,  among  whom 
were  three  members  of  the  Irish  directory,  Mr.  Oliver  Bond, 
Dr.  M^Nevin,  and  counsellor  Emmet.t  Lord  Edward  Fitz* 
gerald,  on  being  arrested  by  the  police  officers,  dangerously 
wounded  two  of  them,  and  was  himself  so  severely  wounded, 
that  he.languished  only  a  few  days  before  he  expired.  He 
was  a  nobleman  of  heroic  courage,  and  of  a  generous  dispo- 
sition ;  but  he  bad  unfortunately  imbibed  those  romantic  no- 
tions in  politics  which  are  so  ill  calculated  for  the  practical 
purposes  at  which  they  profess  to  aim. 

The  whole  body  of  the  conspirators  being  thrown  into  con- 
fusion and  consternation  by  these  events,  resolved  to  relin- 

*  In  this  baVtle  admiral  Nelson  was  dangerously  wounded  in  the  hcad» 
which  greatly  disabled  him  during-  the  latter  pail  of  the  action ;  but  his 
first  captain  gave  full  proof  that  he  was  animated  by  the  same  heroic  spirit. 
Belsham,  10.  p.  514. 

t  Tliese  discoveries  were  made  by  one  of  the  conspirators 
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Um  origioal  plan  of  waatisg  for  soeeonrtfrom  Franee; 

and  tbe  SSd  of  Maj  was  fixed  on  for  the  general  insurreetioii. 

Goveraineat  toon  proeured  information  of  all  their  designa  ; 

)»  and  the  jttdicioas  measures  of  the  lord  lientenant,  earlX^an* 

deny  and  his  oounsel^  preserved  the  eity  of  Dnblin  from  be* 
ooming  a  scene  of  slaughter  and  blood.  The  rising,  however, 
took  plaee  on  the  appointed  day  in  different  parts  of  the 
oonntry  $  and  several  actions  took  place  in  the  vicinity  of 
Dnblin  between  the  king's  troops  and  parties  of  the  rebels, 
in  which  the  latter  sustained  considerable  loss.  Bnt  the 
grand  effiirt  was  made  in  the  connty  of  Wexford.  On  the  S8th 
May,  the  rebels  carried  Enniseorthy  by  assault;  and,  on  the 
80th,  they  made  themselves  masters  of.  Wexford,  the  garrison 
9t  which  surrendered  at  discretion.  Here  they  liberated 
from  prison  Beanehamp  Bagnal  Harvey,  and  appointed  him 
commander  in  chief  of  their  army.  On  the  0th  of  June, 
they  attacked  New  Ross,  and  Arklow  on  the  0th ;  but  were 
repulsed  in  both  places.  The  circumstances  of  the  rebels 
now  became  critical,  as  general  Lake  was  advancing  against 
them  with  a  strong  body  ot  troops.  Their  grand  army^, 
amounting  to  abont  twenty  thousand  men,  took  an  uncom- 
monly strong  position  on  an  eminence  called  Vinegar  hill, 
within  a  mile  of  Enniseorthy ;  and  here  the  operations  of  the 
war  were  in  a  great  measure  concentrated.  A  cordon  of 
troops  was  gradually  collected  from  different  quarters,  and 
almost  surrounded  the  rebel  station.  On  the  Sist  June,  ge- 
neral Lake  made  his  grand  attaek.  The  rebels  maintained 
their  ground  about  an  hour  and  a  half  with  great  resolu- 
tion ;  bnt  perceiving  the  danger  of  being  surrounded  by  the 
English  columns,  which  advanced  np  the  hill  in  diflerent  di- 
rections, they  fled  with  precipiiation,  and  as  they  were  per* 
sued  with  vigour,  and  no  quarter  was  given,  they  sustained 
an  immense  loss. 

This  defeat  deeided  the  fate  of  the  war.  The  rebels  were 
never  more  able  to  rally,  or  to  appear  in  any  considerable 
force  in  the  southern  part  of  the  kingdom.  In  the  north, 
where  lord  Nugent  commanded,  the  insurrection,  though  ge- 
neral throughout  the  counties  of  Down  and  Antrim,  was 
soon  suppressed,  but  sot  without  considerable  slaughter.   Al* 
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Aovgli  governmeat  hftd  expreMed  no  dissatisfketion  at  ihb 
eondiiet  of  earl  Camdea,  the  English  eabinet  judged  it  expe* 
dient  to  tend  ibto  Ireland  a  military  lord  lieutenant ;  and  aa 
exeellent  choice  was  made  in  the  person  of  the  marqnii 
Comwallis,  who,  by  a  judicious  and  happy  mixture  of  lenity 
and  vigour,  soon  restored  the  public  tranquillity.  Some  se^ 
▼ere  examples  were  necessary  ;  and  several  of  the  pria^al 
conspirators  were  tried,  convieted,  and  executed.*  The  re* 
hellion  being  apparently  quelled,  Mr.  Oliver  Bond,  who  was 
under  sentence  of  death,  as  well  as  Mr.  O^Connor,  counsellor 
Emmet,  and  the  other  state  prisoners,  experienced  the  mercy 
«f  government,  and  were  permitted  to  retire  to  any  foreign 
country  not  at  war  with  Great  Britain.  A  general  amnesty, 
with  a  few  exceptions,  was  soon  after  published  $  and  the 
rebel  corps,  who  had  retreated  to  the  mountains  of  Wexford 
and  Wicklow,  laid  down  their  arms.  Thus  was  terminated 
a  dangerous  civil  war,  in  which,  at  least,  above  twenty  thou« 
sand  persons  perished.  But,  although  the  ignorant  populace 
bad  been  wrought  up  to  frenzy  by  the  influence  and  exhorta- 
tionsof  a  few  profligate  priests,t  it  is  but  justice  to  say,  that 
the  higher  descriptions  of  catholics,  whether  ecclesiastic  or 
laymen,  were  in  no -degree  implicated  in  this  atrocious  revolt 
On  the  contrary,  the  twenty-two  titular  bishops  and  arch- 
bishops, who  composed  the  body  of  the  catholic  prelacy,  widi 
the  chief  of  the  nobility  and  gentry  of  that  persuasion,  pub- 
lished a  paper  dissuading  the  people  from  joining  in  the  re« 
hellion,  and  exhorting  those  who  were  concerned  in  it  to  re- 
turn to  their  allegiance. 

It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that,  while  the  rebels  were  in  full 
force,  and  masters  of  the  field,  they  received  no  succours 
from  France,  although  the  directory  had  positively  engaged 
that  an  armament  should'  sail  for  that  purpose  in  April,  or, 

*  Bagnal  Harvey»  who  had  been  dismissed  from  the  command  of  the 
rebel  army,  after  having  concealed  liimself  for  sometime,  was  discovered^ 
and  being  tried  and  convicted,  was  executed  the  26th  of  June  on  the 
bridge  of  Weifoid. 

t  Among  these  the  most  remarkable  was  father  Murphy,  who  wa^ 
one  of  the  rebel  generals,  and  bdng  taken  prisoner,  was  most  deservedly 
hanged. 
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at  the  farthest,  earlj  in  May;  but,  after  tLe  invurreetion 
was  entirely  qdelled,  and  no  prospeet  of  raeecte  remained,  a 
•mall  Frenek  squadron,  with  eleven  hundred  troops  on  boajrd^ 
commanded  by  general  Humbert,  east  anehor,  on  the  29d  of 
August,  in  the  bay  of  Killala.  The  troops  being  landed, 
took  possession  of  Killala,  and  were  joined  by  some  tbens- 
ands  of  the  Irish  peasantry.*  From  that  place  HaraberC 
proceeded  to  Castlebar,  ivhere  general  Lake  was  pwted  wkk 
a  foree  far  superior;  but,  befolre  the  weakness  of  the  enemj 
could  be  ascertained,  the  English  army  was  suddenly  at- 
tacked, and  compelled  to  retreat,  with  the  loss  of  six  pieces 
of  cannon,  and  a  considerable  number  of  nuen.t  Castlehar 
immediately  surrendered,  and  the  Preneh  moved  towards 
Tuam.  Lord  Comwallis  now  took  the  field  in  person ;  and 
having  collected  a  large  army,  general  Humbert  was  obliged 
to  retreat,  and  entertaining  no  hope  of  ultimate  success, 
made  a  circutious  march,  in  order  to  afford  the  Irish,  hj 
whom  he  had  been  joined,  an  opportunity  of  escape.  TJie 
Sept.  8tb,  lerd  lieutenant  at  length  came  up  with  the  Freneli 
A.  D.  1798.  at  Ballinamuck,  and  after  a  short  action,  compelled 
them  to  surrender.  Such  was  the  result  of  this  ill  planned 
expedition,  in  which  general  Humbert  displayed  an  aotirity, 
sagacity,  and  moderation,  that  shewed  him  worthy  of  a  more 
promising  command.  A  second  attempt,  equally  absurd,  was 
soon  after  made  by  the  French.  A  squadron  from  Brest, 
consisting  tff  one  ship  of  the  line,  the  Hoche,  of  eighty 
guns,  and  eight  frigates,  having  sailed  for  Ireland,  watf 

Oct.  12,  totally  defeated  off  the  coast  of  Ulster  by  Sir 
AD  1798. John  Boflase  Warren.  The  Hoche,  after  gal- 
lantly inaintaining  an  action  of  five  hours,  struck  her  flag : 
the  frigates  attempted  to  escape,  but  *wcre  ehaced,  and  six 
of  them  captured.  Thus  terminated  the  ill  concerted  pro- 
jects of  the  French  directory  for  the  conquest  of  Irelan4« 

Nov.  15.  lo  ^^^  following  month,  the  island  of  Minorca 
A,  D.  1798.  ufas  surrendered  to  general  Stuart  and  commQ4ore 


-  the  bishop  of  KilUla's  narrative. 

t  Ten  piecel  of  caxmon,  and  eight  hundred  men,  according  to  Belshai^, 
10,  p  44^   ■■'"■ 
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DBekworth—an  aeqiutition  wbieh  was  made  wiithont  the  lots 
of  a  man*  In  the  course  of  this  year,  the  British  forces 
eyaeaated  the  town  of  Port-au-Prinec,  in  8t.  Domingo,  with 
the  settlement  of  St.  Mare,  and  all  its  dependencies.  Such 
was  the  eonelusion  of  those  disastroas  attempts  which  had 
made  this  island  the  ebarnel -house  of  the  British  soldiery.* 

The  victory  of  Aboukir,  which  had  seeured  to  Great  Bri- 
tain the  command  of  the  Mediterranean,  and  impressed  all 
Europe  with  the  most  exalted  idea  of  her  naval  power,  laid 
the  foundation  of  a  new  eonfederaey  against  France.  The 
lUiprincipled  invasion  of  Egypt  had  impelled  the  grand  scig- 
npr  to  declare  war  against  the  republic.  In  the  month  of  No- 
vember, the  preceding  year,  the  king  of  Naples  had  again 
taken  arms,  and  expelled  the  French  from  Rome.  And  the 
emperor  of  Russia  having  concluded  a  treaty  of  alliance  with 
Great  Britain,  and  the  Ottoman  Porte,  prepared  a  formidable 
army  to  act  i^jainst  France.t  This  year  concluded  with  these 
projects  and  treaties,  and  the  following  spring  developed 
their  consequences. 

The  triumph  of  his  Neapolitan  majesty  was  ex- 

.      T^    1  '9GQ 

tremely  short.  He  was  not  only  expelled  in  his 
tarn  ft'om  Rome,  but  was  also  obliged  to  abandon  his  own 
capital,  and  fly  for  refuge  to  Sicily.  The  British  fleet 
convoyed  his  Sieilian  majesty  to  Palermo ;  and  the  French 
becume  masters  of  Naples  by  assault.  About  the  same  time, 
the  king  of  Sardinia  was  compelled  to  surrender  his  eonti- 
'  nental  dominions  to  France,  and  retire  to  the  island  from 
which  he  derives  the  regal  title ;  and  the  French  were  thus 
left  completely  masters  of  Italy.  Within  a  short  time,  how- 
ever, the  state  of  affairs  in  that  country  was  totally  changed. 
The  court  of  Viennay  notwithstanding  the  treaty  of  peace 

*  In  the  space  of  three  years*  12000  soldiers,  and  5000  seamen,  had  fallen 
victims  to  that  insalubrious  climate,  llompesch's  regiment  was,  in  the 
space  of  ten  weeks,  reduced  from  1000  to  SOO  men.  Vide  Edward's 
Hist  West  Ind.  3.  p.  104. 

f  The  king  of  Prussia,  was  urged  to  accede  to  this  treaty  of  alliance  ; 
but  persisted  in  maintaining  a-strict  nctilrality.  Vide  Segiir.  Hist,  f  red- 
WUiam  II.  vol.  3.  p.  226. 
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concladed  at  Campoformioy  beiog  supported  by  the  allianee  i 

of  Russia,  resolved  to  renew  the  war.    lo  the  beginning  of  ^ 

March,  hostilities  were  reeommeneed  between  Austria  and 
Frauce.    Before  the  middle  of  the  following  month,  a  for-  \ 

midable  army  of  Russians  under  mareschal  Suwarrow,  ar^ 
rived  in  Italy,  and  joined  the  Austrians.  A  most  active 
and  bloody  campaign  was  opened :  the  conflicts  were  numer- 
ous, and  in  every  rencontre  the  victory  was  obstinately  eoa- 
tested ;  the  combined  Austro-Russian  armies  were  for  soma 
time  successful ;  and  the  French  were  expelled  from  all  parts 
of  Italy,  except  the  city  and  territory  of  Genoa.*  But  to. 
wards  the  end  of  the  campaign,  the  war  being  transferred 
from  that  country  to  Switzerland,  the  scales  began  to  tarn : 
the  victories  of  the  confederates  were  succeeded  by  nuMirii- 
ful  reverses,  and  disastrous  defeats.  The  Russians  wens 
compelled  to  retreat  with  prodigious  loss  $  and  the  emperor 
Paul,  for  reasons  not  fully  known,  withdrew  Jiis  forces,  and  J 

dissolved  his  connexions  with* Austria. 

In  the  great  plan  of  military  operations  concerted  by  the- 
confederate  courts,  it  was  determined  that  a  British  arma- 
ment, aided  by  twenty  thousand  Russians,  should  attempt  to 
rescue  Holland  from  the  power  of  the  French  $  and  the  doke 
of  York,  who  had  displayed  great  military  talents  in  the 
former  continental  campaigns,  was  appointed  commander  hi 
chief  on  this  important  occasion.  But  though  it  was  a^iar* 
cntly  of  the  utmost  consequence  that  this  expedition  should 
be  undertaken  at  an  early  season,  it  was  not  till  the  month  of 
June  that  the  preparations  began  to  be  made.  In  the  month  of 
August  it  was  ready  to  sail;  and  Sir  Ralph  Abererombie  em- 
barking with  the  first  division  on  board  admiral  Duncan's 
Au{^  sr,  ^^^U  proceeded  to  the  Batavian  coast,  and  landed 
A.  D  1799.  his  troops  near  the  Helder  pointy  at  the  moath  of 

*  Amidst  these  active  scenes  of  warfare,  Rome,  once  the  famous  capi- 
tal of  the  world,  surrendered  on  the  27th  Sept.  to  the  British  sqtiadron 
eommandcd  by  commodore  Trowbridge :  *  An  event,"  says  Mr.  Belsham, 
*'  than  which,  bad  the  awful  book  of  destiny  been  laid  open  to  the  view 
of  the  Julian  or  Augustan  age,«othing  more  calculated  to  excite  amaze, 
ment  could  hare  occurred  in  all  its  records."  Hist,  of  Great  Britain^  1 1. 
p  162 
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the  TexcL  Here  they  were  soon  attacked  by  the  Dutch,  iiii- 
der  general  DsendaU,  and  a  sharp  action  ensued,  in  whiek 
the  English  lost  five  hundred  men ;  but  the  enemy  were  re- 
pulsed, and  in  the  evening  abandoned  the  fort*  Three  days 
afterwards,  the  Dutch  fleet  in  ihe  Texel,  on  being  summoned 
by  vice-admiral  Mitchell  to  surrender  to  the  prince  of  Or- 
ange, complied  without  resistance.  On  the  10th  September^ 
the  French  and  Batavians,  commanded  by  general  Brune^ 
attacked  the  British  intrenchments,  but  were  repulsed,  and 
compelled  to  retire  to  Alkmaer.  On  the  13th,  the  duke  of 
York  arrived  with  the  second  division,  and  took  the  comipand 
of  the  whole  army,  which  being  joined  by  the  Russian  aux- 
iliaries under  generals  Herman  and  Essen,  amounted  to  forty- 
five  thousand  men.  On  the  19th,  the  combined  Anglo-Rus- 
sian army  made  an  attack  on  the  lines  of  general  Brnne  be» 
fore  Alkmaer.  But  the  Russians  advancing  too  far,  i^neral 
Essen  was  wounded,  and  general  Herman  made  prisoner, 
and  the  column  was  defeated  with  great  slaughter.  The 
English,  in  the  mean  while,  had  compelled  the  right  wing  of 
the  Batavian  army  to  retreat ;  but  the  total  discomOture 
of  the  Russians  obliged  the  dnke  of  York  to  withdraw  his 
left,  and  both  armies  resumed  their  former  positions.  This 
action  cost  the  allies  not  less  than  two  thousand  five  hundred 
men ;  but  the  loss  fell  chiefly  on  the  Russians.  From  the 
day  of  this  battle,  both  armies  remained  inactive  till  the  2d 
of  October,  when  his  royal  highness  resolved  on  another 
general  attack.  After  an  obstinate  contest,  the  French  and 
Batavian  army  was  broken ;  but  the  English  and  Russians 
purchased  the  victory  with  the  loss  of  above  two  thousand 
men:  general Brune retired  towards  Haerlem;  and  the  next 
morning  the  British  troops  took  possession  of  Alkmaer.  On 
the  dth  of  October,  another  general  action  took  place,  and, 
according  to  the  official  accounts,  the  allies  remained  masters 
of  the  field  of  battle.'*    Thii  advantage,  however,  was  ob- 

*  The  French  accounts*  on  the  contrazyy  say  that  general  ISnine,  who 
greatly  distinguished  himself  by  his  personal  exertions,  and  had  two  lior- 
ses  killed  under  liim,  charging  at  the  head  of  hiscavahr>',  broke  the  line 
of  the  English  and  Russians,  and  drove  them  from  their  position*  Sec 
ihe  different  Paris  papers  of  that  period. 
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iaioed  with  the  loss  of  more  than  two  thousand  five  hundred 
men  killed,  wounded,  and  prisoners.  The  situation  of  the 
invaders  was  now  heeoming  daily  more  eritieal.  General 
Bniae,  who  had  received  a  reinforeement  of  6000  infantry, 
ooeupied  a  strong  position.  And  the  state  of  the  weather, 
the  hadness  of  the  roads,  and  the  approach  of  winter,  pre- 
sented insurmountahle  obstaeles  to  the  success  of  the  British 
expedition.  In  consequence  of  so  many  unfavourable  circum- 
stances, the  English  and  Russians  evacuated  their  advanced 
posts,  and  concentrated  their  whole  force  at  the  Helder.  A 
ncgociatioa  soon  after  took  place,  and  the  hostile  commanders 
Oct.  18»  signed  a  convention,  of  which  the  principal  articles 
A.  D.  1799.  were,  that  the  combined  British  and  Russian  army 
should,  before  the  30th  November,  re-embark  without  commit- 
ting any  devastations  by  inundations,  cutting  the  dikes,  or 
injuring  the  sources  of  navigation ;  that  the  batteries  taken 
possession  of  at  the  Helder,  and  other  positions,  with  their 
artillery,  should  be  left  in  the  state  in  which  they  were  taken, 
or  in  their  present  state,  in  case  of  improvement ;  and  that 
eight  thousand  French  and  Batavian  prisoners  taken  in  for- 
mer campaigns,*  should  be  restored,  without  conditions,  to 
their  respective  countries.  Thus  terminated  this  memorable 
expedition,  in  which  the  hope  of  success  appears  to  have 
been  chiefly  founded  on  an  erroneous  estimate  of  the  disposi- 
tion of  the  Dutch,  who  were  supposed  to  be  ready  to  join  the 
invaders,  and  shake  off  the  yoke  of  France.  It  cannot  be 
denied  that  the  duke  of  York,  in  all  his  operations,  display- 
ed great  abilities ;  but  a  number  of  circumstances  rendered 
the  conquest  of  Holland  impracticable.  The  failure  of  this 
attempt  was  in  some  measure  compensated  by  the  acquisition 
of  Surinam,  the  most  valuable  of  the  Dutch  transatlantic  col- 
onies, which  surrendered  in  the  month  of  August  to  lord  Hugh 
Seymour,  without  making  any  resistance. 

This  year  is  distinguished  in  the  British  annals  by  a  glo- 
rious war,  and  a  valuable  conquest,  in  a  distant  quarter  of 
the  globe.    Ever  since  the  peace  of  Seringapatam,  in  1792, 

*  For  a  detailed,  but  somewhat  sarcastic  account  of  tliis  cspedillon, 
see  BelshaTn*8  Hist.  G.  Britain,  lip.  163,  S(c«' 
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liietated  \v  lord  Cornwallig,  Tippoo  Saib,  saltan  of  Mysore, 
liaci  harboOL^ed  a  seeret  and  violent  animosity  against  the 
finglisby  and   eherished  the  delusive  hope,  and  dangerous 
project,  of  reinstating  lumself  in  his  former  greatness.    In 
pursuance  of  the^-e  views,  he  had,  during  some  years,  been 
occupied  in  formiL'gy  with  the  king  of  Candabar,*  and  the 
French  republic,  a  oonfederaey  which  had  for  its  object  the 
expulsion  of  the  EnglLsh  from  India;  and  Bonaparte's  inva- 
sion of  Egypt  is  supposed  to  have  been  connected  with  the 
general  plan  of  operatiom't  for  subverting  the  British  power 
in  the  east.    The  intrigues  of  the  sultan  being  fully  discov- 
ered, the  earl  of  Morningtdvi,  governor-general  of  Bengal, 
remonstrated  against  the  imph.»priety  of  his  conduct    Tip- 
pdo,  in  return,  positively  denied  the  charge,  expressing  the 
greatest  aversion  to  the  French,  aud  the  most  inviolable  at- 
tachment to  the  English.    His  whole  correspondence  with 
the  earl  of  Mornington,  when  compared  with  that  which  he 
carried  on  with  Zemaun  Shah,  king  of  Candahar,  and  the 
French  governor  of  Mauritius,  exhibits  a  tissue  of  perfidy 
and  dissimulation  which  cannot  be  surpassed  by  any  example 
recorded  in  the  annals  of  political  duplicity.    The  governor- 
^ueral  conceiving  no  hope  from  negociation,  prepared  for 
war ;  and  finding  that  Tippoo  only  sought  to  gain  time,  re- 
solved to  commence  hostilities.    A  well  appointed  army, 
commanded  by  officers  of  great  courage,  skill,  and  experi- 
ence, was  assembled  under  general  Harris,  who,  being  joined 
by  the  troops  of  the  Nizam,  began  his  march  towards  the 
eastern  frontier  of  Mysore^    General  Stuart,  who  commanded 
the  Bombay  army,  advanced  from  Cannanore  through  the 
country  of  the  Mahrattas.    And,  on  the  22d  February,  1799, 
the  governor-general  issued  a  declaration,  exhibiting  his  rea- 
sons for  commencing  the  war. 

*  Candahar  Is  a  kingdom  founded  out  of  the  fragments  of  the  Persian 
and  Bfogul  empires,  by  Achmet  Abdallah*  an  Afghan  chief,  daring  the 
confaaion  that  prevailed  after  the  death  of  Nadir  Shah.  Candahar  ia  aU 
tuated  bet%'een  Persia  and  India,  comprising  a  part  of  both,  and  19  now 
very  |x>weHiiL 
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The  eonduet  of  Tippoo  Saib  in  this  war,  was  n&  ^  gucfc  a» 
night  haTC  been  expected  from  his  former  repaU  tion.    Bat 
it  mast  be  considered,  that  the  decision  of  the  ^^ovemor-gen- 
eral  bad  defeated  his  plans :  the  suddenness   of  the  attack 
had  depriTcd  him  of  the  chance  of  receivr  ng  any  aid  fron 
distant  allies,  and  he  conld  not  hope,  with  'nis  own  resources, 
to  make  any  eflTcctaal  resistance  againrt  the  British  force. 
Haying  passed  his  own  frontier,  he  att'^cked,  on  the  sixth  of 
March,  a  detachment  of  the  Bomba^y  army,  under  general 
Stuart;  hut  he  received  aserere  rep  ahe,  and  made  a  precipi- 
tate retreat.     After  this  inanspici'jas  commencement,  he  re- 
mained some  days  in  his  camp ,  and  then  put  his  arm^  io 
motion  to  meet  general  Harris*^  who  was  rapidly  advancing 
into  the  heart  of  his  domiuio'as.    On  the  ^th  of  March,  an 
action  took  place,  in  which  general  Harris  was  completely 
victorious ;  and  the  8ulta*ii  making  no  further  attempt  to  keep 
the  field,  shot  himself  up  in  his  capital.    On  the  third  of 
April,  general  Harris  came  within  sight  of  Seringapatam, 
and,  on  the  i4th,  the  Bombay  army  arriving,  the  city  was 
eompletely  invested.     Tippoo  now  attempted  by  negociation 
to  avoid  the  destruction  with  which  he  was  threatened.     But 
the  British  commander  requiring,  as  conditions  of  peace,  the 
eession  of  half  his  dominions,  the  payment  of  two  crores  of 
rupees,  by  way  of  indemnification,  for  the  expenses  of  the 
war,  the  renoancing  of  all  connexion  with  the  French,  and 
the  delivery  of  hostages  for  the  execution  of  the  treaty,  the 
negociation  broke  ofl^  and   the  saltan  appeared  to  have 
adopted  the  desperate  resolution  of  burying  himself  under 
the  ruins  of  his  capital.    On  th?  30(h  of  April,  the  bat- 
teries were  opened,  and  on  the  3d  of  May,  in  the  evening, 
their  fire  had  effected  a  practicable  breach  in  the  wall.    Or- 
ders were  given  for  a  general  assault  the  next  day,  and  it 
was  resolved  to  make  the  attempt  a  little  after  noon,  when 
it  would  he  least  expected  by  the  garrison.    In  the  morning 
of  the  4th  of  May,  the  troops  were  stationed  in  the  trenches, 
that  no  extraordinary  movement  might  alarm  the  enemy. 
At  one  in  the  aftemopn,  the  troops  under  general  Baird 
crossed  the  rocky  bed  of  the  Cavery,  and  carried  the  city 
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by  attault,  in  tpite  of  every  obstacle  that  eoald  be  opposed 
to  their  proi^ess;  and  the  palace  soon  after  snrrendered. 
Tippoo  Baltan  fell  in  the  assault,  and  his  body  being  found, 
ivas  honourably  interred  in  the  mausoleum  of  his  father. 
His  family  was  soon  alter  reitaoved  to  Vellore,  and  an  am- 
ple revenue  was  allowed  for  their  maintenance.  A  deseend* 
ant  of  the  Hindoo  Rajahs  of  Mysore  was  placed  on  the 
throne  of  that  kingdom,  from  whieh  his  family  had  bieen  ex- 
pelled by  Hyder  Ally's  usurpation.  The  rest  of  the  Sultan's 
dominions  were  divided  between  the  British,  the  Nizam,  and 
the  Mahrattas.*  Justice  was  thus  united  with  policy.  The 
world  was  freed  from  a  tyrant,  and  a  valuable  acquisition 
was  added  to  the  British  empire  in  India.  In  fine,  this  is 
one  of  the  very  few  wars  which  the  philosophical  historian 
ean  regard  with  complacency,  and  consider  as  beneficial  to 
mankind. 

In  the  early  part  of  this  year,  a  BiUish  subject,  the  brave 
Sir  Sidney  Smith,  acquired  immortal  glory  both  for  himself 
and  his  country,  by  his  memorable  defence  of  Acre,— 41  name 
which  revives  the  romantic  and  chivalrous  ideas  of  the  twelfth 
century.  Ckneral  Bonaparte  having  completed  the  conquest 
of  Egypt,  made  an  impetuous  irruption  into  Syria.  After 
taking  possession  of  Ghusa,  which  the  enemy  abandoned  at 
his  approach,  he  carried  Jaffa,  the  ancient  Joppa,  by  assault, 
and  put  the  greatest  part  of  the  garrison  to  the  sword.  He 
then  proceeded  to  Acre,  and  en  the  19th  of  March  com- 
menced the  siege.  But  Sir  Sidney  Smith,  who  commanded  a 
squadron  in  these  parts,  fell  in  with  and  captured  the  flotilla 
which  was  bringing  the  battering  artillery  from  Aleiandria. 
The  cannon  and  stores  were  immediately  landed  from  the 
flotilla,  and  employed  in  the  defence  of  those  walls  which 
they  had  been  designed  to  destroy.  The  presence  of  the 
British  commander  diffused  a  heroic  spirit  through  the  garri- 
son: the  marines  of  his  squadron  served  all  the  batteries, 
and  led  every  sortie.     During  the  space  of  sixty  days  Bona- 

*  The  city  of  Seriiiga|>atam  was  included  in  the  British  share  of  the  di- 
vision, and  now  constitutes  one  of  the  most  valuable  possessions  of  the 
Kant  India  company. 
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parte  penercred  in  hit  attempt,  and  made  so  many  and  §• 
desperate  assaolts,  that,  to  use  the  words  of  Sir  Sidnej,* 
^It  vras  impossible  to  see  the  lives  even  of  enemies  thus 
^^saerifieed,  and  so  mnch  bravery  misapplied,  without  re* 
<^  gret."  At  length,  after  the  assaalts  and  sorties  had  for 
some  time  been  daily  repeated,  and  the  siege  had  resembled 
a  continued  battle,  the  Freneh  general  retired  on  the  twen* 
tieth  of  May  from  the  fatal  walls  of  Acre,  and  returned  to 
Egypt 

France,  in  the  mean  while,  was  agitated  with  eivil  dissen- 
sions, which  threatened  the  most  disagreeable  resmlts,  and 
the  whole  nation  felt  the  necessity  of  establishing  a  new  and 
better  order  of  things.  For  this  purpose,  a  plan  appears  to 
have  been  concerted  by  Abbe  Sieyes,  and  a  few  other  persons, 
and  communicated  to  general  Bonaparte,  who  immediately 
appointed  general  Kleber  to  the  command  of  the  army  dur- 
ing his  absence,  and  departed  from  Egypt,  in  order  to  aet  a 
new  part  on  a  still  more  conspicuous  theatre.  Being  at- 
tended by  his  usual  good  /ortune,  he  reached  France  tvith- 
put  meeting  with  any  part  of  the  English  fleet,  and  imme- 
diately proceeded  to  Paris.  Finding  himself  surrounded 
with  diQ^culties,  and  in  a  state  of  uncertainty  amidst  the 
jarring  factious  of  the  metropolis,  he  adopted  the  most 
prompt  and  vigorous  measures.  Urged  on  by  ambition,  he 
severed  with  his  sword  the  Gordiau  knot,  and,  by  the  aid  of 

Nov.  9*  ^^^  military,  overturned  the  directorial  govem- 
A.  D.  1799.  meqt,  A  new  constitution  was  formed.  The  ex- 
ecutive power  was  vested  in  three  consuls,  Bonaparte,  8ieyes, 
and  Roger  Duces;  but  its  exercise  was  almost  wholly  con- 
fided to  Bonaparte,  who  was  distinguished  by,  the  title  of 
first  consul,  4s  a  mark  of  pre-emineneq.  Bonaparte ,  haying 
thus  ^kcn  upon  himself  an  immense  responsibility,  by  seiz- 
ing with  a  firm  and  daring  hand  the  slackened  reins  of  the 
state,  endeavoured  to  render  his  government  popular.  In 
this  vieW)  l|e  commenced  his  functions  by  addressing  to  his 
^^      Britannic  majesty  a  letter,  expressing  his  desire  of 

Dec.  25»     a  general  pacification.    But  his  majesty  not  eon- 
.\.  D.  1799.  gidering  the  new  government  of  France  as  suflS- 

*  See  Sidney  Smith's  dispatch,  dated  May  2,  171^. 
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eiently  eonfirmed  to  pre  stability  to  treaties,  declined  enter- 
ing into  any.  negoeiatioDi  till  time  and  experience  fbonld 
prove  the  propriety  of  such  a  measure.* 

The  first  consul  had  made  a  similar  proposal  t» 
A.  D.  1800.  ^1^^  imperial  cabinet  $  but  meeting  with  no  better 

success  at  Vienna  than  at  London,  he  made  the  most  active 
and  vigorous  preparations  for  the  ensuing  campaign.  Taking 
ihe  field  in  person,  his  operations  exhibited  an  astonishing 
display  of  military  skill,  and  were  attended  with  the  most 
brilliant  success.  The  emperor  of  Russia  had  entirely  with- 
drawn from  the  coalition.  The  court  of  Vienna  was  left  to 
Jane  U»  its  own  efforts ;  and  the  decisive  victory  which  the 
A-D.l8^.  firgt  consul  obtained  over  the  Aostrians  at  Ma- 
rengo, rendered  the  French  a  second  time  masters  of  Italy. 
The  successes  of  general  Moreao,  in  Germany,  were  not  less 

Dte,  3^  important.  The  loss  of  the  battle  of  Ilohenlin- 
A.D«180(X  den  again  laid  the  road  to  Vienna  open  to  the 
French;  and  the  campaign  concluded  with  a  convention, 
which  was  soon  after  followed  by  a  treaty  of  peace. 

As  the  fleets  of  the  enemy,  unable  to  contend  with  those 
of  Great  Britain,  remained  shut  up  in  their  ports,  this  year 
was  not  marked  by  any  great  naval  transactions.  The 
French  island  of  Goree,  on  the  African  coast,  surrendered 
to  4he  English  without  making  any  attempt  at  resistance.—- 
And  the  inhabitants  of  the  island  of  Curacoa,  in  the  West 
Indies,  belonging  to  the  Batavian  republic,  voluntarily  placed 
themselves  under  his  Britannic  majesty^s  protection.  But 
the  most  important  event  of  the  naval  campaign  was  the  re- 
duction of  Malta,  which,  after  being  blockaded  two  years 
by  the  British  fleets,  was  compelled,  by  famine  alone,  to  sur- 
render. On  the  5th  of  September,  1800,  the  capitulation 
was  signed,  and  Great  Britain  obtained  possession  of  this 
celebrated  island,  which  has  since  proved  the  box  of  Pandora 
to  Europe.  This  year  was  also  distinguished  by  the  union 
of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  which  was  at  length  effected 

after  the  measure  had  been  discussed  in  the  parliaments  of 

« 

•  Official  note  <if  Lord  Grenvillc  to  M-  Tallcvmnd,  dated  January  4lh» 
>800. 
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both  kingdoms.  At  the  elose  of  the  year,  the  appearaaee  of 
a  new  storm  began  to  darken  the  politieal  horizon  of  Britain. 
The  emperor  of  Russia  formed  a  league  with  Sweden  and 
Denmarky  in  order  to  maintain  what  they  called  the  indepen- 
dence of  the  seas  against  the  pretensions  of  the  British  to 
the  right  of  searching  neutral  vessels.*  Thus  was  England 
not  only  left  without  any  allies,  except  such  as  could  afford 
no  assbtance,  but  she  had  also  the  mortification  of  seein<} 
some  of  her  former  friends  become  her  avowed  enem]fs.t 

The  next  year  began  with  the  opening  of  the  first 
'  imperial  parliament,  and  with  an  almost  total  change^ 
in  the  ministry.  After  an  administration  of  seventeen  years^ 
Mr.  Pitt,  seeing  himself  unable  t.o  effect  the  complete  emauf 
cipation  of  the  Irish  catholics,  which  was  one  of  bis  favoi^« 
ite  objects,  gave  in  his  resignation,  which  was  followed,  by 
most  of  his  colleagues.  Mr.  Addington  was  appointed.first 
lord  of  the  treasury  and  chancellor  of  the  exchequer;  but 
the  king  being  seized  with  an  indisposition  which  provented 
his  attending  (o  public  affairs,  the  old  ministers  continued  in 
the  exercise  of  their  ftinctions  till  the  month  of  Masch,  when 
his  Majesty  was,  to  the  great  joy  of  his  subjects,  completely 
restored  to  health. 

Never  did  affairs  wear  a  more  gloomy  aspect  than  at  this 
period.^  England,  being  engaged  in  hostilitios  with  France, 
Spain,  Holland,  Denmark^  Sweden,  and  Russia,  had  need  of 
all  her  resources  to  oppose  this  host  of  confederate  enemies* 
The  military  views  of  the  British  government  were  directed 
to  two  important  objects,  the  dissolution  of  the  northern 
confederacy,  and  the  expulsion  of  the  French  from  Egypt 

*  This  coayentioni  to  which  the  king  of  Prussia  also  acceded,  was 
signed  at  Petersburgh  on  the  16th  December*  160a 

ton  the  15tli  May»  1800,  a  horrid  attempt  was  made  on  the  life  off 
the  king  by  a  man  named  James  Hadfield,  who  Bred  a  pistol  at  his  maj- 
•sty  as  he  entered  his  box  at  the  theatre.  The  delinquent  being  seized, 
and  brought  to  trial,  was  found  to  be  insaus^  and  was  consequently 
placed  in  the  hospital  for  lunatics. 

i  The  treaty  of  Luneville,  which  restored  peace  .between  Austria  and 
France,  was  concluded  February  9th^  ISQIl 
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Lord  Nelson  and  Sir  Hyde  Parker,  with  a  fleet  of  seventeea 
ships  of  the  line,  three  frigates,  and  about  twenty  bomb 
ketehes,  gun  boats,  &e,  being  dispatched  to  the  Baltic,  made 
April  %  A  tremendous  attack  on  the  Danish  fleet  at  Copen- 
A.  D.  1801.  hagen.  The  Danes  had  made  the  most  judicious 
disposition  of  their  force,  and  fought  with  the  most  deter- 
mined bravery.  The  action,  which  continued  four  hours,  was 
dreadfully  bloody  and  destrnctiye.  The  English  fleet  being 
terribly  shattered,  and  that  of  the  Danes  almost  totally  dis- 
abled, Lord  Nelson  proposed  a  suspension  of  hostilitiiis, 
which  was  joyfully  accepted,  and  an  armistice  put  an  end  to 
this  work  of  destruction.  In  the  mean  while  an  event  had 
taken  place  at  Petersburgh,  which,  had  it  been  sooner  known^ 
would,  doubtless,  have  prevented  this  bloody  transaction  at 
Copenhagen.  The  emperor  Paul  suddenly  expired  in  the 
night  of  the  28d  March.  His  son  and  successor,  Alexander^ 
desirous  of  terminating  a  dispute  so  hostile  to  the  commercial 
interests  of  his  empire,  immediately  concluded  a  treaty  of 
peace  with  Great  Britain,  to  which  Sweden  and  Denmark 
acceded. 

While  flie  flag  of  Great  Britain  was  triumphant  in  the 
Baltic,  hr^r  standard  was  diplayed^rith  glory  on  the  banks  of 
the  Nile.  As  the  possession  of  Egypt  by  the  French  waa 
deemed  incompatible  with  the  security  of  the  British  empire 
in  India,  an  armament  was  sent  out  iVom  England  in  order  to 
effect  their  expulsion.  Admiral  lord  Keith  and  general  Sir 
Ralph  Abercrombie  had  the  command  of  this  expedition. 
The  land  forces  consisted  of  sixteen  thousand  men,  with 
whom  a  body  of  troops  from  India  was  to  co-operate  by  the 
way  of  the  Red  Sea.  On  the  1st  March  the  fleet  came  in 
sight  of  Alexandria,  and  on  the  8th  the  army  effected  a 
landing,  though  exposed  to  a  heavy  fire  of  grape  shot  and 
mnsquetry.  On  the  13th  the  English  attacked  a  division  of 
the  French  which  was  posted  on  a  ridge,  their  right  extend-* 
ding  towards  the  canal  of  Alexandria,  and  their  left  to  the 
sea.  After  a  severe^  conflict,  victory  declared  in  favour  of 
the  English,  and  the  French  retired  to  the  fortified  heights 
in  front  of  the  city.  On  the  21st  March  was  fought,  at  the 
distance  of  about  three  miles  from  Alexandria,  that  memora- 
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ble  tattkf  whieh,  in  a  great  measure,  determined  the  fate  of 
Egypt  The  two  armies  were  nearly  equal  in  numbers^  eaeb 
consisting' of  about  thirteen  thousand  men :  The  action  began 
before  day  lif^bt,  when  the  French,  commanded  by  general 
Menou,  quilting  their  strong  defensive  position,  made  a  gene^ 
ral  attack  on  the  British  camp.*  The  conflict  was  obstinate 
and  bloody,  but  the  English  were  completely  victorious,  with 
the  loss  of  nearly  two  thousand  men,  that  of  the  French  be* 
ing  almost  double  the  number.  A  particular  corps,  which 
from  its  heroic  eonduct  in  the  Italian  campaigns,  was  distin-* 
guished  by  the  name  of  the  ^^  invincible  legion,'*  was  almost 
wholly  cut  off  in  a  close  engagement  with  the  Highlanderff 
and  the  whole  brigade,  and  their  celebrated  standard  being 
takent  w  as  considered  as  a  glorious  monument  of  this  mem* 
orabie  victory.  But  the  triumph  of  the  British  army  re- 
ceived a  melancholy  tinge  from  the  loss  of  its  brave  com^ 
Bander,  Sir  Ralph  Abercrombie,  who,  although  mortally 
wounded  in  the  thigh,  did  not  retire  from  the  field  till  the 
Yictory  was  decided,  and  expired  on  board  the  Foadroyant  on 
the  28th  March,  terminating,  by  a  glorious  death,  a  life  dig- 
nified by  every  military  talent  and  every  social  virtue. 

The  command  of  the  arq^y  now  devolved  on  general  Hutch-^ 
inson,  who  shewed  himself  in  every  respect  worthy  of  his 
iHustrlous  predecessor,  and  prosecuted  the  war  with  equal 
ability  and  vigour.  His  first  object  appears  to  have  been 
the  reduction  of  Alexandria  *4  but  afterwards  changing  his 
plan  of  operations,  he  resolved  to  proceed  towards  Cario, 
in  order  to  secure  a  junction  with  the  army  of  the  C^rand 

*  Sir  R.  Wi>«on,  who  owns  that  the  dispositions  of  general  Menouwere 
excellcntt  considers  him  as  guilty  of  a  great  error  in  descending  from  his 
strong  position  to  attack  the  English  anny,  which,  from  its  situation,  muse 
soon  have  begun  ofSsnsive  operations  under  great  disadvantages.  See  Sir 
IL  Wilson's  Ei^tedition  to  Egypt,  p.  S9,  &c. 

f  Sir  R.  Wilson  says,  that  the  invincible  standard  vas  taken  by  Anthonf 
Ijuz,  a  native  of  Alsace,  and  a  private  of  the  regiment  of  Minorca.  £x« 
pedition  to  Egypt,  ubi  supra. 

t  In  order  to  facilitate  the  siege  of  Alexandria,  it  was  deemed  expedi* 
cut  to  through  the  canal,  and  let  the  waters  of  the  sea  into  the  lake  of 
Mareotis.    Sir  R.  Wilson,  p.  54,  kc. 
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Vizi^,  who  was  advancing  from  Syria.  From  the  batde  of 
Aleiandria  on  the  2isi  March,  this  Egyptian  campaign  ex- 
hibits an  uninterrupted  series  of  successes.  On  the  loth  of 
April,  Rosetta  surrendered',  and  on  the  Oth  of  May  the 
French  abandoned  the  important  post  of  Rhamanieh.  On 
the  ioth  of  June  cotonei  Loyd,  with  a  corps  of  troops  from 
Bombay,  haying  crossed  the  desert  from  Suez,  arrived  at  the 
camp  of  the  Grand  Vizier.  On  the  2l8t  general  Hutchinson 
and  the  Grand  Vizier  took  their  positions  in  the  vicinity  of 
Cairo.  The  French  general  Belliard  seeing  the  city  com* 
pletely  invested  by  the  British  and  Ottoman  forces,  and  dis- 
■entions  prevailing  among  his  troops,  immediately  desired  to 
capitulate ;  a  convention  was  agreed  on,  stipulating  that  the 
army  in  Cairo,  which,  including  Greeks,  Cophts,  and  Mama- 
Inkes,  amounted  to  13,672  men,  should,  with  all  the  private 
property  of  the  ofificers  and  soldiers,  be  eon:veyed,  in  the 
•hips  of  the  allies,  and  at  their  expense,  to  the  nearest 
French  ports,  and  that  general  Menou  should  be  at  liberty  to 
avail  himself  of  these  conditions  for  the  evacuation  of  Alex- 
andria. 

In  the  mean  while  general  Baird,  with  the  armament  from 
India,  arrived  in  the  Red  Sea,  and  was  joined  by  a  detach-^^ 
ment  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Being  informed  of  the 
state  of  affairs,  he  landed  his  troops  on  the  8th  of  June  at 
Cossir,  and  crossed  the  desert  to  Kinneh,  where  he  arrived 
on  the  30th  and  afterwards  proceeded  to  join  the  grand  army.* 
The  campaign  was  now  drawing  towards  its  conclusion. 
General  Menoo  refusing  to  accede  to  the  convention  of  Cairo, 
the  combined  British  and  Ottoman  armies  commenced,  on  the 
I7th  of  August,  the  siege  of  Alexandria.  The  garrison  con- 
sisted of  more  than  ten  thousand  men,  French,  Greeks,  Sy-* 
rians,  &c.  the  works  were  defended  by  three  hundred  and 
twelve  pieces  of  cannon,  and  general  Menou  had  declared, 

*  The  distance  irom  Cossir  to  Kinneh,  acroas  the  desert  of  Thebsis,  is 
about  120  miles.  For  a  circumstantial  relation  of  the  march  of  general 
}latrd*8  army,  see  Sir  R.  Wilson's  Expedition  to  Egypt,  p.  167,  fcc.  F6r  a 
description  of  the  desert  and  of  the  town  of  Cossir,  see  Desons's  Trar- 
els,  2.  p.  343,  &c.  and  Browne's  Travels,  p.  154,  Sec. 
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in  hif  oiieial  dispatehes,  that  he  would  neTer  capitulate  at 
Alexandria,  but  would  bury  hinuelf  under  the  ruins  of  the 
eily.*  Pereeiving,  however,  the  impossibility  of  obtaining 
any  sueeours  from  £nrope,  without  which  all  his  efforts  for 
defence  mast  hare  been  ineffectual,  the  French  general,  not- 
withstanding his  boasting  declarations,  held  out  only  till  the 
£7th  of  August,  when  he  requested  an  armistice,  and  on  the 
2A  of  Sept.  he  agreed  to  surrender  on  the  conditions  stipula- 
ted by  the  conyention  of  Cairo.f  Thus  was  completed,  within 
the  space  of  six  montbs,  the  conquest  of  Egypt,  wbieh  no 
greatly  increased  the  military  reputation  of  Great  Britain, 
and  entirely  defeated  the  views  of  the  French  government 
respecting  that  part  of  the  globe. 

The  naritime  war  produced,  in  the  course  of  this  year, 
only  few  remarkable  events.  On  the  12th  July,  Sir  Jamea 
Saumarez,  a  naval  commander  of  distinguished  bravery,  ob- 
tained an  important  victory  over  a  combined  French  and 
Spanish  squadron.  Two  of  the  largest  Spanish  ships  of  the 
line  f  ook  fire,  and  blew  up,  and  one  of  seventy-four  guns  was 
captured.  As  (he  aetion  took  place  in  the  night,  the  rest  ea- 
caped,  in  a  most  shattered  condition,  to  Cadiz.  An  expedt* 
tion,  sent  out  in  the  month  of  August,  under  admiral  Nelson^ 
for  the  purpose  of  destroying  the  French  flotilla  in  the  port 
of  Bonlonge,  proved  unsuccessful.  But,  in  the  course  of  the 
summer,  the  Danish  islands  of  St.  Thomas  and  Santa  Cruz, 
the  French  island  of  St.  Martin,  and  the  Swedish  island  of 
St.  Bartholomew,  were  taken  possession  of  by  the  English  ; 
and,  in  the  East  Indies,  the  Dutch  inland  of  Tcrnate,  after 
an  obstinate  resistance  of  fifty -two  days,  was  reduced  by  the 
arms  of  the  East  India  Company. 

*  General  Regnler's  State  of  Eg^'pt  after  tlic  battle  of  Heliopolis, 
p.  334. 

-|-  General  Kegnier  severely  censures  the  conduct  of  general  ^fcnou, 
during  the  whole  of  this  campaign,  for  not  sufficiently  concentrating^hia 
fbrcCy  and  suffering  himself  to  be  beaten  in  detail.  **  State  of  Egypt/'  p. 
233«  275|  &c  It  must«  howevar,  be  obser\-ed,  that  general  Regnier's 
work  b  replete  with  spleen  and  misrepresentation.  Sir  R.  Wilson  jus- 
tifies, on  military  priAciples,  the  conduct  of  general  Menou,  at  least  in 
regar4  to  the  surrender  of  Alexandria.    Hist  Kxped.  to  Egypt, 
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.  During  the  operations  of  a  most  active  eampai^,  and 
amidst  the  most  formidable  preparations  for  the  continuanee 
of  war,  the  paternal  care  of  his  Britannie  majesty  was  em- 
ployed in  restorinj;  to  his  subjects  the   blessings  of  peaee.* 
Negociations  had  been  carried  on  for  more  than  six  months ; 
Oct.  t,      And,  at  lengthy  the  preliminaries  of  a  general  pa- 
A.  D.  1801.  cification  were  signed  at  London,  by  lord  Hawkes« 
bary  on  the  part  of  his  Britannie  majesty,  and  by  M.  Otto  ou 
tlie  part  of  the  French  republic ;  to  which  the  respective 
allies  of  the  two  powers  acceded.    Great  Britain  agreed  to 
the  restoration  of  all  her  conquests,  except  the  islands  of 
Trinidad  and  Ceylon.    The  Cape  of  Good  Hope  was  to  re* 
main  a  free  port.    Malta  was  to  be  restored  to  the  knights  $ 
and  Egypt  to  the  Ottoman  Porte.    Portugal  was  to  remain  in 
its  integrity :  the  French  were  to  evacuate  Rome  and  Na- 
ples ;  and  the  Newfoundland  fishery  was  to  be  replaced  on  its 
former  footing.     Thus  terminated  the  most  important  contest 
that  had  occurred  in  Europe  since  the  establishment  of  its 
existing  govemmenti. 

A  15  iafl9  '^^^  nations  of  Europe,  which  had  so  long  been 
harrassed  by  a  ruinous  war,  joyfully  hailed  the  re« 
March 25,  turn  of  peace;  and  the  definitive  treaty  was  een« 
A.D  1802.  eluded  at  Amiens  after  a  train  of  intricate  nego- 
.  eiationss  Thus  was  at  length  re-established,  the  general 
tranquillity  of  Europe  5  but  the  measures  of  the  first  consul 
were  not  calculated  to  authorize  a  hope  of  its  permanency. 
His  encroachments  on  the  continentf  seemed,  indeed,  to  be  re- 
garded with  indifference  by  the  great  powers  of  Austria, 
Russia,  and  Prussia,  as  they  were  not  the  immediate  snffer- 
ers :  the  weaker  states  might  tremble,  but  durst  not  com- 
plain J  but  the  restrictions  imposed  on  British  commerce  by 
the  French  government  too  plainly  indicated  that  the  peace 
could  not  be  of  long  duration..     The  newspaper  writers,  and 

•  Hjs  majest/g  pacific  intentions  were  first  communicated  to  the  French 
govemment,  on  the  2l8t  of  March,  in  a  note  addi-es«ed  by  lord  llawkes. 
bury  to  M.  Otto. 

t  For  tlie  particulars  see  the  autlior  s  General  History  of  Europe,  two 
yols.  8vo. 
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pampbMeen,  both  in  England  and  Franee,  eontribnted,  in  n» 
small  degree,  to  keep  alive  the  animosity  which  had  too  long 
sabtisted  between  the  two  nations.  Some  of  those  published 
in  London  had  given  great  vrabrage  to  the  first  eonsnl,  wlio 
liad  remonstrated  on  the  snbjeet.  But  the  misrepresentations 
and  scurrilities  which  thej  contained, 'were  equalled  by  thoa^ 
that  were  daily  to  be  found  in  the  Moniteur,  and  other  public 
papers  of  Paris.*  The  British  government,  however,  offered 
the  first  consul  all  the  satisfaction  that  was  consistent  witb 
the  laws  of  the  kingdom,  and  the  freedom  of  the  press.  The 
year  was  spent  in  these  altercations,  which  soon  gave  way  to 
more  serious  discussions.  Various  circumstances  indicated 
that  France  had  not  yet  relinquished  her  Tiews  on  Bgypt^ 
and,  consequently,  that  the  renewal  of  hostilities  was  not  far 
distant.  This  state  of  things  indicated  to  Great  Britain  the 
necessity  of  providing  for  her  own  security.  The  British 
government  had,  in  strict  conformity  with  the  treaty  of 
Amiens,  restored  all  her  conquests,  with  the  single  exception 
of  Malta.  But,  since  the  conclusion  of  the  treaty,  eireumstan- 
ees  had  arisen  which  rendered  the  restoratibn  of  that  island 
to  the  knights  of  St.  John  incompatible  with  the  interests  of 
Great  Britain,  without  some  previous  arrangements ;  as  suck 
a  measure  would  have  been  equivalent  to  throwing  it  into  the 
kands  of  the  first  consul  of  France*  who  might  seize  on  it  at 
his  pleasure.!  This  intricate  and  unforeseen  affair  gave  rise 
to  a  long  train  of  discussion,  of  which  the  result  plunged 
Europe  a  second  time  into  all  the  calamities  from  which  she 
had  so  lately  emerged,  and  effected  a  total  revolution  in  her 
political  system. 

About  the  end  of  February,  the  negoeiations  broke 
^   '        'off*:  the  British  ambassador,  lord  Whitworth  re* 

^  The  papers  which  gave  the  greatest  disgust  to  the  first  consul  were, 
tiie  Courier  Francois,  and  the  Ambigu,  published  in  the  French  language 
at  London.  See  a  detailed  account  of  these  matters  in  the  author's  Gea« 
oral  History  of  ?^urope. 

t  The  afiiur  of  Malta,  and  the  negoeiations  which  took  place  during 
this  and  the  subsequent  year,  will  be  found  amply  treated  in  the  author's 
General  History  of  Europe*  fibove  mentioned. 
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tamed  from  Pang ;  and  both  nations  prepared  for  war.  The 
first  consul  of  France  immediately  ordered  the  arrest  and 
detention  of  all  British  subjects  in  the  territories  of  the 
French  and  Batavian  republics— -a  measure  unprecedented  in 
the  history  of  modem  Europe.  At  the  same  time,  a  French 
army,  under  general  Mortier,  took  possession  of  Hanover; 
and  by  occupying  the  banks  of  the  Elbe  and  the  Weser, 
excluded  the  English  from  the  commerce  of  the  interior  of 
Germany ;  in  eonsequenee  of  which,  a  fleet  was  sent  from 
England  to  blockade  the  mouths  of  those  riyers. 

The  invasion  of  England  was  avowedly  the  grand  object 
of  the  first  consul ;  and  immense  preparations  were  made  for 
that  purpose  in  the  ports  of  the  French  and  Bataviaa  repub- 
lics. The  British  government,  at  the  same  time,  adopted  the 
most  judicious  measures  for  repeUing  the  threatened  attack. 
An  income  tax  was  established  to  support  the  extraordinary 
expenditure  required  at  this  critical  period.  The  army  and 
navy  were  put  on  the  most  formidable  footing.  An  act  was 
passed  which  ordered  the  ^  levee  en  mofiSf ,"  in  case  of  neces- 
jHty.  The  loyalty  and  spirit  of  the  people  seconding  the 
views  of  the  government,  numerous  volunteer  companies 
were  formed  in  every  part  of  the  kingdom ;  and  Great  Britain, 
at  this  momentons  and  menacing  crisis,  exhibited  a  scene  of 
patriotic  ardour  scarcely  ever  equalled  by  Greece  or  Rome  in 
the  most  brilliant  periods  of  their  history.* 

But,  although  loyalty  and  unanimity  prevailed  throughout 
every  part  of  Great  Britain,  the  case  was  diflferent  in  Ireland. 
A  conspiracy,  which  manifested  itself  in  Dublin,  produced 
the  most  horrid  atrocities,  and  threatened  the  most  dangerous 
consequences.  The  lord  chief  justice  Kil warden,  a  nobleman 
whose  public  and  private  life  had  displayed  all  the  virtues 
that  exalt  the  human  character,  was,  with  his  nephew,  the 

July  229  ^^*  ^'  ^^^^^  dragged  from  his  carriage,  and 
A-  D.  180$.  Bmrdered  in  the  street,  and  the  city  was  converted 
into  a  theatre  of  confusion  and  slaughter.    At  length,  by  the 

*  In  the  month  of  Jvme,  the  islands  of  St.  Lucia  and  Tobago  wete 
taken  by  the  English  under  general  Grinfield.  St.  Pierre  and  Miquelon, 
near  the  coast  of  Newfoundland,  were  also  captured. 
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aetiyify  aad  proroptitode  of  f^Ternment  and  the  militarj, 
this  dangerous  insurreetion  was  suppressed  before  it  produced 
any  further  effeets.  This,  like  the  former  insurreelion,  ap- 
pears to  have  been  ehiefly  eonfiued  to  the  lower  orders  of  the 
people,  led  on  by  a  few  restless  desperadoes.  The  respee-> 
table  elass  of  Roman  eatholies,  with  the  earl  of  Fiogal  aC 
their  head,  came  forward  in  the  most  loyal  manner,  express- 
ing the  greatest  detestation  of  these  rebellious  proceedings, 
and  oiTering  the  goyernment  their  utmost  assistance.  Dr. 
Troy,  the  catholic  archbishop  of  Dublin,  also  published,  and 
ordered  to  be  read  in  the  chapels  of  his  diooese,  a  loyal  and 
affectionate  address  to  the  catholics,  exhorting  them  to  regu- 
larity and  peace.  At  length,  by  the  exertions  of  government, 
and  of  loyal  individuals,  the  flames  of  rebellion  were  extin- 
guished $  and  several  of  their  chiefs  being  taken,  received 
the  just  reward  of  their  crimes.* 

At  the  commencement  of  the  year,  the  prepara- 
tions for  invasion,  and  those  for  resistance,  wer« 
nearly  completed.  The  disposeable  force  of  France  wav 
about  five  hundred  thousand  men  $  and  the  military  strength 
of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  including  the  militia,  volun- 
teers, and  army  of  reserve,  was  not  greatly  inferior.  The 
British  navy,  consisting  of  a  hundred  and  eighty  nine  ships 
of  the  line,  besides  frigates,  &c.  commanded  the  ocean,  and 
blockaded  the  enemy's  ports.t  Never,  at  any  former  period^ 
liad  Great  Britain  presented,  by  land  and  by  sea,  so  formi- 
dable an  appearance. 

This  period  of  tremendous  preparations  was  remarkably 
barren  of  warlike  transactions,  as  the  ports  of  the  enemy 
were  closely  blockaded,  and  his  menacing  flotillas  dared  not 
to  stir  beyond  the  reach  of  their  batteries.  The  island  of 
Goree  was  taken  in  the  beginning  of  the  year  by  the  French, 
and  soon  after  retaken  by  the  English.  But  the  courage  and 
conduct  of  captain,  afterwards  Sir  Nathaniel  Dance,  is  wor* 

*  See  a  detailed  account  of  these  transactions  in  the  author's  Gen. 
Ilist.  of  Cun^,  vol  2.  chap.  5* 

f-Tbe  number  of  seamen  and  marines,  100,000  :  expenditure  of  the 
navy,  11,069,190/. 
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thy  of  particular  eommemoratioii.  Admiral  Linois,  who  had 
taken  several  of  the  East  India  Company's  ships,  and  plun- 
dered the  settlement  of  Bencoolcn,  fell  in  with  the  homeward 
bound  fleet  from  China,  consisting  of  fifteen  of  the  company's 
ships,  and  eleven  country  vessels,  the  capture  or  destruction 
of  which  would  have  been  a  severe  blow  to  the  British  com- 
merce. The  French  commander  prepared  for  the  attack ; 
but  captain  Dance,  who  acted  as  commodore  on  this  occasion, 
instantly  bore  down  on  his  line  in  close  order  of  battle,  and 
with  his  fleet  of  merchantmen,  put  the  hostile  squadron  to 
flight.*  By  this  bold  measure,  captain  Dance  preserved 
property,  to  the  amount  of  a  million  and  a  half,  from  the 
gripe  of  the  enemy,  and  gained  for  himself  immortal  renown. 
So  important  a  service  was  not  left  unrewarded  :  he  received 
from  his  sovereign  the  honour  of  knighthood ;  and  the  East 
India  Company  made  liberal  presents  to  the  commanders  of 
the  ships,  and  their  crews. 

While  England,  in  a  state  of  bold  defiance,  was  waiting 
for  the  threatened  invasion,  some  events  of  an  extraordinary 
nature  took  place  on  the  continent.  In  the  month  of  Feb- 
ruary, a  conspiracy  was  formed  by  the  famous  general  Piche- 
<gru,*  Georges,  and  several  others,  against  the  first  consul  of 
France.  General  Moreau  was  also  accused  of  being  con- 
cerned in  the  affair.  The  conspirators,  being  by  some  means 
betrayed,  were  arrested  at  Paris  before  they  eould  carry  their 
scheme  into  execution.  This  was  followed  by  the  tragical 
death  of  the  Due  d'Enghien,  who  was  seized  on  the  19th  of 
March,  in  the  neutral  territory  of  Baden,  by  a  corps  of 
French  cavalry,  and  being  conducted  to  Paris,  was  tried  by 
a  military  tribunal  on  the  night  of  his  arrival,  and  immedi- 
ately shot,  leaving  the  world  to  deplore  the  fate  of  a  beloved 
and  accomplished  young  prince,  without  being  able  to  dis- 
cover his  crime. 

In  the  month  of  May  ciertain  political  changes  took  place 

*  This  bold  action  was  performed  in  the  Indian  seas  on  the  15th  of 
February,  1804. 

t  Pichegru  died  in  prison,  by  what  means  is  unknown.     Georges  wa? 
rxecuted.    Moreau  was  permitted  to  retire  to  America. 
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had  BO  small  infloeiiee  on  the  destinies  of  Biltope« 
Mr*  Addingtooy  whose  administration  had  been  both  benefi- 
cial and  glorious  to  his  country,  resigned  his  offices,  to  which 
Mr.  Pitt  was  a  second  time  appointed,  and  the  right  bono- 

May  11,  r&blc  ^'  Dnndas  was  made  secretary  of  state  for 
A.  D.  1804.  the  war  department.  But  a  much  more  important 
revolation  took  place  in  the  government  of  France,  which, 
like  that  of  ancient  Rome,  was  changed  from  a  republic  to  a 
military  monarchy.  By  a  decree  of  the  tribunate,  and  an 
*^  organic  senatus  consuUumj*^  the  first  consul,  Napolean  Bo- 
May  18,  naparte,  was  declared  emperor  of  the  French,  and 
A.  D.  1804.  the  imperial  dignity  was  made  hereditary  in  hitf 
family.  That  nothing  might  be  wanting  to  add  lustre  to  hia 
aceession,  the  Pope  was  summoned  to  Paris  to  perform  the 
ceremony  of  his  coronation.  And  on  the  2d  of  December, 
Napoleon  was  anointed  and  crowned  emperor  of  the  French 
by  Pius  VU.  with  great  solemnity,  in  the  cathedral  of  Notre 
Dame.  Thus  did  this  great  aspirer  succeed  in  raising  him- 
self to  an  elevation  which  neither  Czsarnor  Cromwell  durst 
▼enture  to  ascend. 

Before  the  dose  of  the  year  Great  Britain  was  obliged  to 
prepare  for  war  against  a  new  enemy.  Spain  having  bound 
herself,  by  a  treaty,  to  furnish  the  French  republic  with  fif- 
teen ships  of  the  line  and  twenty-four  thousand  men,  had 
given  his  Britannic  majesty  just  cause  of  complaint.  Re* 
monstrances  had  been  made  on  the  subject  to  his  cathoJie 
majesty,  without  obtaining  any  thing  more  than  vague  and 
unsatisfactory  professions  $  and  the  British  government,  per- 
ceiving that  the  intention  of  the  court  of  Madrid  was  only  to 
gain  time,  till  the  arrival  of  the  treasure  ships  from  America, 
resolved  on  the  immediate  commencement  of  hostilities. 
Commodore  Moore,  with  four  frigates,  fell  in  with  a  Spanish 
squadron  of  the  same  number  off  Cadiz ;  and  a  sharp  action 
took  place,  in  which  one  of  the  Spanish  ships  blew  up,  and 
all  on  board  perished :  the  three  others  were  captured,  and 
proved  rich  prizes,  being  chiefiy  freighted  with  dollars.  The 
conrt  of  Madrid  immediately  declared  war  against  England 
Dec.  14,  and  Spain  was  thus  involved  in  the  contest  which 
A..D.  1804.  gQQj,  |^fj[g|.  convulsed  all  Europe. 
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The  year  that  is  now  to  pass  in  review,  commen* 

A  1^  1805 

*  eed  with  an  overture  of  peaee  from  the  newly  ere-> 
ated  emperor  of  the  French,  who  might  reasonably  eipeet 
that  an  ostensible  effort  to  relieve  his  subjects  from  a  burden- 
some war,  wonid  increase  his  popularity,  and  tend  to  eonfirm 

Jan.  7,  ^'^  power.  He  therefore  addressed  a  letter  to  the 
A.D.  1805.  king  of  Oi^at  Britain,  eipressing  a  desire  for  the 
termination  of  the  contest,  and  the  establishment  of  a  perma-^ 
nent  peace.  To  this  overture  his  majesty  returned  for 
answer,  that  there  was  no  object  which  he  had  more  at  heart 
than  to  procure  for  his  subjects  the  blessings  of  peace,  found* 
ed  on  such  a  basis  as  would  be  consistent  with  the  security 
and  interests  of  his  dominions ;  but,  that  as  these  objects  were 
closely  connected  with  the  general  security,  his  majesty  de- 
clined entering  into  any  particular  explanations  without  previ- 
ous communication  with  his  allies. 

The  Uoekade  of  the  French  ports,  though  still  continued, 
proved,  in  some  instances,  ineffectual.  A  squadron  of  five 
ships  of  the  line  having  stole  out  from  Rochfort,  made  its  ap- 
pearance in  the  West  Indies,  levied  large  contributions  in  the 
islands  of  Dominica  and  St.  Christophers,  and,  after  captur- 
ing many  British  vessels,  returned  in  safety  to  France.  But 
an  armament  of  far  greater  magnitude  sailed  soon  after  from 

March  30,  Toulon.  This  fleet,  commanded  by  admiral  Yille- 
A.  D.  1805.  Qeuve,  consisted  of  eleven  sail  of  the  line,  with  a 
number  of  frigates  and  corvettes,  having  ten  thousand  land 
forces  on  board.  Having  proceeded  to  Cadiz  he  was  rein- 
forced by  a  Spanish  fleet  of  six  ships  of  the  line  and  a  num- 
ber of  firigates,  under  admiral  Gravina :  the  British  squadron^ 
employed  to  blockade  that  port,  being  too  weak  to  prevent  the 
junction.  The  combined  fleets  immediately  stood  to  sea  with 
a  strong  easterly  wind,  and  before  night  were  out  of  sight  of 
Cadiz. 

The  scene  which  now  opens  is  distinguished  by  transactions 
that  will  be  held  in  eternal  remembrance.  Admiral  Nelson, 
who  was  cruising  in  the  Mediterranean,  was  no  sooner  in- 
formed of  the  Toulon  fleet  having  sailed,  than  he  supposed 
its  destination  to  be  for  Egypt,  and  immediately  began  a  pur- 
VOL.  IX.  H  h  h 
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soil  the  most  remarkable  that  ever  marked  the  annals  of 
naval  war.  After  visiting  Sieily  and  Malta  he  arrived  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Nile,  the  scene  of  his  former  glory.  Not 
learning  any  thing  of  the  hostile  fleet,  he  retraced  his  course 
back  to  Sieily;  but  after  cruizing  off  that  island  till  the 
middle  of  April,  he  discovered  the  fallacy  of  h^s  conjectures^ 
and  was  strongly  persuaded  that  the  enemy  had  sailed  for  the 
West  Indies.  He  therefore  directed  his  course  for  that  quar* 
ter ;  and,  after  passing  the  Straits  of  Gibralter,  he  received 
certain  information  on  the  subject.  He  then  proceeded  across 
the  Atlantic  to  Barbadoes  and  then  to  Trinidad,  and  pursu- 
ing the  enemy  from  island  to  island  through  the  whole  extent 
of  the  West  Indian  seas,  prevented  them  ft*om  making  aii 
attack  on  any  of  the  British  possessions.  The  French  ad- 
miral, having  received  intelligence  of  Nelson^s  arrival  in 
those  seas,  immediately  returned  to  Europe,  being  still  pur- 
sued by  the  English.  The  combined  fleets,  however,  vrere 
met  with,  off  Ferrol,  by  Sir  R.  Calder,  who  was  cruizing  for 
that  purpose,  with  fifteen  ships  of  the  line.  The  enemy  had 
not  less  than  twenty  sail  of  the  line;  but  notwithstanding 
this  disparity  of  force,  the  British  commander  did  not  hesi- 
tate a  moment  in  bringing  them  to  action.  The  unequal 
contest  terminated  with  the  capture  of  two  Spanish  ships  of 
the  line,  and  had  not  the  foggy  weather  and  their  distance  to 
the  windward  enabled  the  rest  of  the  fleet  to  escape  to  Vigo, 
the  victory  would  have  been  complete.  About  a  week  after 
this  affair  lord  Nelson  returned  from  his  chace  of  the  eom- 
July  29,  bined  fleets,  and  resumed  his  station  off  Cape  St. 
A  D.  1805.  Viucent,  just  siity  three  days  after  his  departure 
for  the  West  Indies,  having,  in  the  short  space  of  four  months, 
explored  the  whole  length  of  the  Mediterranean,  and  twice 
crossed  the  Atlantic.  The  combined  fleets  having  been  rein* 
forced  by  the  squadrons  of  admirals  Orandalana  eud  Gour^ 
don,  their  number  M*as  augmented  to  thirty-four  sail  of  the 
line,  and  with  this  formidable  ornament  admiral  Yilleueuve 
entered  the  harbour  of  Cadiz. 

Lord  Nelson  being  appointed  to  the  station  where  he  was 
destined  to  finish  his  glorious  career,  disposed  his  fleet  in  such 
a  manner  as  appeared  the  best  calculated  for  enticing  the 
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enemj  out  of  port.    At  length,  seven  sail  of  the  line  haTing 
been  sent  to  Tetuan  for  proTisions  and  neeessaries,  the  enemy 
being  apprized  of  the  eirenmstanee,  and  suppojiing  that  the 
British  fleet  was  now  reduced  to  about  twenty  saii  of  the 
linr,  ventured  out  to  sea.    Admiral  Nelson  immediately  bore 
away  for  the  Straits ;  and,  at  length,  about  day  light  on  the 
M    A»      second  morning  after  their  sailing,  the  combined 
Oct  21.     fieets  were  discovered  six  or  seven  miles  to  the 
A.  D.  1805   eastward.    Their  force  consisted  of  thirty-three 
ships  of  the  line,  of  which  eighteen  were  French  and  fifteen 
were  Spanish.    Admiral  Villeneuve,  who  did  not  appear  to 
decline  the  engagement,  evinced  great  judgment  and  skill  in 
the  disposition  of  his  fleet,  which  was  drawn  up  in  a  close 
and  compact  double  line  of  battle,  forming  a  crescent,  convex* 
ing  to  the  leeward.    The  plan  of  attack  having  been  previ- 
ously communicated  to  the  officers,  few  signals  were  neces- 
sary, and  the  British  fleet  advanced  in  two  columns,  one  led 
by  lord  Nelson,  in  the  Victory,  the  other  by  vice  admiral  Col- 
liugwood,  in  the  Royal  Sovereign,  while  the  enemy,  with  great 
firmness  and  resolution,  waited  their  approach.    About  noon, 
the  action  commenced  by  the  leading  ships  of  the  columns 
breaking  through  the  enemy's  Hue.     Both  the  French  and 
the  Spaniards  displayed  a  degree  of  courage  and  skill  that 
did  them  great  honour.    But  the  attaek  proved  irresistible. 
About  three  in  the  afternoon,  several  of  the  enemy's  ships 
having  struck,  their  line  gave  way.    But  about  the  middle  of 
the  action,  as  lord  Nelson  was  walking  the  quarter«deck,  he 
was  wounded  by  a  musket  shot  in  his  left  breast,  and,  in  the 
space  of  an  hour,  expired.    The  closing  scene  of  his  brilliant 
career  corresponded  with  his  former  exploits  :  his  fame  will 
he  immortal,  and  his  life  a  pattern  for  future  commanders* 
In  consequence  of  the  wouAd  of  lord  Nelson,  admiral  Col- 
lingwood  took  the  command,  and  by  gloriously  completing 
the  victory,  shewed  himself  not  unworthy  of  his  illustrious 
predecessor.     Of  the  combined  fleets,  nineteen  sail  of  the 
line  were  captured  ;*  and  the  commander  in  chief,  admiral 
Villeneuve,  with  two  Spanish  admirals  were  among  the  prif- 

*  Admiral  Ck>ningwood*8  distMitcbcs^  dated  Oct.  22-  -  Lond.  Gazette. 
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•Hen.    After  tht  w^ric  of  detCroetion  and  eaniage  was  te* 
ithedy  the  Britbh  eonnaader,  and  the  governor  of  Cadic^  ge- 
aeroooly  vied  wiik  eaeh  other  in  affording  every  poesiUe  relief 
to  their  wounded  enemies,  and,  amidst  Uie  saagninary  scenes 
of  war,  displayed  an  example  of  humanity  whieh  history 
wast  delight  to  record.    Patriotism  will  also  eontemplate 
with  pleasure  the  reward  of  martial  merit.    The  naval  hena 
was  gone  to  reeeive  iu  the  regions  of  immortality  that  re- 
eompense  whieh  this  world  eannot  hestow ;  but  his  funeral 
was  solemnized  with  the  greatest  magnifleenee,  and  at  the 
publie  expease ;  and  royal  and  national  munifieenee  eonferred 
marks  of  honour  and  distinetion  on  his  family.*    His  eom* 
panions  in  arms,  the  partakers  of  his  toils  and  his  triumphs, 
also  shared  in  those  tokens  of  national  gratitnde,t  sp  honouta* 
hie  both  to  the  givers  and  the  receivers. 

While  Oreat  Britain  was  thus  triumphant  on  the  oeeas, 
her  projects  were  miserably  defeated  on  the  continent.  A 
stupendous  political  and  military  plan  for  resisting  the  exor- 
bitant power  of  France,  and  restoring  the  independence  of 
Surope,  bad,  in  the  beginning  of  the  year,  been  formed  by 
the  British  government,  in  conjunction  with  Russia,  Austria, 
Bweden,  and  Naples.  On  the  iith  April,  a  treaty  was  eon* 
eluded,  by  which  the  confederated  powers  of  the  continent 
engaged  to  bring  into  the  field  a  force  of  500,000  effective 
troops;  and  Oreat  Britain  was  to  allow  them  a  subsidy  at  the 
rate  of  ±2L  lOs.  per  man.  The  subsidy  was  made  payable 
to  Austria  item  the  1st  of  October,  the  preceding  year,  with 
a  further  sum  of  one  million  and  a  half  as  an  earnest,  or 
^^emtere  nose  m  campagneJ^  Of  the  stipulated  forces, 
Austria  engaged  to  raise  330,000,  and  Russia  110,000,  so 
that  the  whole  quota  of  the  two  empires  amounted  to 
«85,000.    The  remaining  65,000  were  to  be  supplied  by  the 

•  Tbe  titles  of  earl  and  viscount  were  conferred  on  bis  brother  U^ 
Bev.  W.  Nelson,  with  estates  for  the  support  of  his  dignity.  And  an 
annual  salary  of  2000/.  was  voted  for  lady  Nelson. 

f  Admiral  CoUingwood  was  raised  to  the  peerage  with  a  pennon  of 
2000/.  Lord  Northesk  was  honoured  \idth  the  Order  of  the  Bath,  and  a 
pension.  And  s  liberal  subscription  was  made  for  the  inferior  oflicerSt 
seamen*  &c. 


r 
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•Uier  eimlbderates.  It  was  alto  uprced  that  the  eoatuevtal 
pow^ni  should  not  withdraw  their  fareee^  nor  Great  Britaia 
her  subtidies,  till  a  general  paeification  took  plaee,  with  the 
eommon  consent  of  all  the  contrasting  parties.  The  plan  of 
this  coalition,  which  was  ahlj  conceiTed,  and  pmnised  the 
most  brilliant  results^  niajr  jnstly  he  called  the  naster-pieee 
of  Mr.  Pitt's  policy.  It  was  one  of  the  greatest  and  most  ex- 
tensiye  schemes  ever  devised  by  any  cabinet;  bnt  through 
the  precipitancy  of  the  Austriaas,  the  tardiness  of  the  Rns* 
sians)  and  the  vigorons  measures  of  the  French  emperor,  it 
fiuledmost  miserably  in  the  execution.  After  the  Anstrians 
had  experienced  a  dreadful  series  of  disasters,  Vienna  was 
obliged  to  open  her  gates  to  the  eonqueror.  The  fatal  bat- 
tle of  Ansterlita,  fought  on  the  2i  of  December,  in  which  the 
combined  armies  of  Austria  and  Russia  were  totally  de- 
feated by  the  French  emperor,  completely  dissolved  this  for- 
midable confederacy,  and  sealed  the  destiny  of  Europe. 

Among  the  changes  which  this  fatal  campaign 
A.  D.  lS^^pIi^||eed  «n  the  continent,  was  the  expulsion  of  the 
king  of  Naples  item  his  c^pitaL  On  the  very  day  that 
peace  between  Prance  and  Austria  was  ratified,  the  French 
emperor  issued  a  proclamation,  announcing  that  the  Neapo- 
litan dynasty  had  ceased  to  reign.*  He  accordingly  confer- 
red the  crown  of  Naples  on  his  brother  Joseph  Bonaparte, 
who,  being  supported  by  a  French  army,  took  possession  of 
that  kingdom.  And  his  Neapolitan  majesty  took  refuge  in 
Sicily,  where  he  was  protected  by  the  squadron  and  troops  of 
Great  Britain. 

The  southern  parts  of  the  kingdom  of  Naples  continuing 
to  resist  the  invaders,  an  expedition  was  projected  from 
Sicily,  in  order  to  second  the  efforts  of  the  Calabrians  for 
restoring  their  legitimate  sovereign.  Major-general  Sir  J. 
Stuart,  commander  of  the  British  forces  in  Sicily,  had  the 
conduct  of  this  enterprise,  the  issue  of  which  was  in  the 
highest  degree  ^orioos  to  himself  and  his  army.  Having 
effected  a  landing  at  St.  Ensemia,  he  immediately  advanced 

*  See  the  French  emperor's  dsclantion  agunst  Naples*  December 
27th,  1805. 
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to  atiaek  the  Freneh  onder  general  Regnier^  who  oeenpied  a 
stroog  position  at  Maida«  Here  the  troopi  of  the  two  rirml 
natioM  were  fairly  put  to  trial,  and  those  of  Great  Brit^ 
aio  displayed  an  indispatahle  superiority.  The  army  of 
general  Regnier  consisted  of  aboot  7000  reteran  troops :  that 
of  general  Btnart  was  somewhat  short  of  .4800.    The  Britisb  ■ 

troops  eharging  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet^  pnt  to  flight  one 
of  the  most  distinguished  legions  of  Franee,  and,  notwith-  j 

standing  the  disparity  of  numbers,  obtained  a  deeisire  rie-  * 

tory.    In  this  memorable  action,  whieh  was  fought  on  the  4tli  j 

July,  the  loss  of  the  French  was  estimated  at  4000  men 
killed,  wounded,  and  prisoners :  that  of  the  English  was 
surprisingly  small,  being  stated  at  only  40  killed,  and  282 
wounded.*  The  immediate  result  of  this  expedition  waa 
equal  to  the  most  sanguine  hopes  of  the  victors.    Within  , 

little  more  than  a  month,  the  French  were  expelled  from 
Calabria.  But  their  orerwhelming  power  on  the  continent 
proved  irresistible.    Their  armies  being  strongly  reinforced,  ; 

they  soon  recovered  their  Josses :  the  aothorii:y  of  the  new 
monarch  was  established  in  Naples  $  and  the  views  of  Great 
Britain  were  chiefly  directed  to  the  protection  of  Sicily.  j 

During  these  transactions,  events  of  still  greater  impor*  i 

tance  took  place  on  the  continent  of  Europe.  In  the  begin- 
ning of  the  year  the  king  of  Prussia  seized  the  electorate  of 
Hanover.  This  occasioned  a  war  between  Prussia  and  Great 
Britain  $  which,  however,  was  productive  of  no  greater  events 
than  an  interruption  of  commercial  intercourse,  and  the  cap-, 
ture  of  a  few  Prussian  vessels.  In  the  middle  of  the  sum- 
mer, the  Batavian  republic  was  changed  into  a  monarchy,  and 
on  the  S4th  of  June,  Louis  Bonaparte  was  crowned  kiog  of 
Holland.  This  was  followed  by  the  dissolution  of  the  Ger- 
manic constitution  and  empire,  which  had  subsisted  for  so 
many  ages;  and  in  the  autumn  a  war  took  place  between 
France  and  Prussia,  the  operations  and  issue  of  which  have 
no  parallel  in  ancient  or  modem  history.f 

*  See  general  Stuart's  dispatchesp  dated  July  6th,  1806. 

t  As  these  momentous  rerolutions  can  only  be  slightly  mentioned  in 
tins  compcndiuro»  a  reference  must  be  had  to  the  author's  General  Histoiy 
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The  ehain  of  continental  operations  hare  hitherto  led  us 
from  the  history  of  domestic  occurrences,  which  were  of  no 
sknall  importance.  On  the  8th  of  January,  Great  Britain  soU 
emnized  the  funeral  of  her  naval  hero,  the  immortal  Nelson, 
and  a  few  days  after  had  to  lament  the  loss  of  her  favourite 
statesman,  the  right  honourable  William  Pitt,  first  lord  of 
the  treasury,  and  chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  who,  after  be" 
ing  some  time  in  a  declining  state  of  health,  died  at  hisr 
house  at  Putney,  on  the  23d  of  January,  in  the  47th  year  of 
his  age.  As  an  orator  he  was  universally  admired:  as  a 
politician  his  character  will  be  variously  depicted  by  future 
historians,  according  to  their  different  prejudices  and  views* 
No  minister  ever  made  a  more  conspicuous  figure  on  the  po- 
litical theatre,  and  impartial  history  will  always  allow  that 
he  stood  in  a  critical  situation,  in  times  of  unparalleled  diffi- 
culty. His  death  caused  a  total  change  in  the  ministry.  Lord 
Orenville  was  appointed  first  lord  of  the  treasury ;  earl 
Fitzwilliam,  president  of  the  council ;  and  Mr.  Fox,  princi- 
pal secretary  of  state  for  the  foreign  department.  Negocia- 
tions  for  peace  immediately  commenced,  and  continued  al- 
most to  the  end  of  the  year ;  but  the  chicanery  of  the  French 
government  prevented  the  return  of  that  blessing  to  Europe.* 

In  the  beginning  of  this  year.  Great  Britain  made  an  im- 
portant acquisition  in  the  southern  hemisphere.  On  the  loth 
of  January,  general  Baird  and  Sir  Home  Popharo,  two  offi- 
cers highly  distinguished  by  their  courage  and  conduct  on  va^ 
rious  occasions,  took  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  after  overcom- 
ing the  most  formidable  difficulties.  The  whole  loss  on  this 
occasion  amounted  to  fifteen  men  killed,  one  hundred  and 
eighty-nine  wounded,  eight  missing,  and  thirty-six  drowned 
in  landing.t 

of  Europe,  in  3  vols.  8vo.  where  the  causes  and  conscqoences  are  de- 
tailed and:  i  vestigated. 

•  Tlie  amount  of  the  ways  and  means  for  this  j-ear  was  43,618,471!.' 
nnd  of  the  supplies  43,630,000/.  cxcIubitc  of  Ireland.  This  rear  tlic 
act  for  limited  service  in  the  army  was  passed. 

t  See  general  Baird's  dispatches,  dated  Capetown,  January  13tb,  1806' 
—Gazette. 
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IIS  importaBt  eonqaest  wmt  soon  afterwarjii  followed  1»7 
a  considerable  adrantage  gained  by  admiral  Dackworthy  io 
the  West  Indies.    The  British  s^ttadron^nnder  his  command^ 
eonsisting  of  seven  sail  of  the  line  and  four  frigates,  fell  in 
with  a  French  foree  of  five  ships  of  the  line.    An  action  en* 
saed,  and  was  obstinately  maintained  during  the  space  of  two 
hours.    Three  of  the  enemy^s  ships  of  the  line  were  taken , 
and  the  other  two  being  driven  on  shore,  were  eompiefely 
wrecked,  and  afterwards  burned. 

After  the  redaction  of  the  Cape  of  Ghiod  Hope,  Sir  Home 
Popham  and  general  Beresford  undertook  an  expedition 
against  the  Spanish  settlements  in  South  America.  On  the 
4th  of  June,  they  arrived  off  the  mouth  of  the  Rio  de  la  Plata^ 
and  proeeeding  up  tkat  river  amidst  innumerable  diflBcnitiesy 
arising  firom  the  shoals,  the  adverse  winds  and  currents,  the 
foggy  weather,  and  the  inaccuracy  of  the  charts,  at  length 
came  to  an  anchor  off  the  point  of  Quiimay,  about  foar 
leagues  from  the  town  of  Buenos  Ayres.*  The  British 
troops  being  landed,  advanced  through  a  swampy  ground  to 
attack  the  village  of  Redaction,  situated  on  the  brow  of  a 
hill,  two  miles  from  the  place  of  disembarkation,  and  occu-  ' 

pied  by  about  2000  militia,  who  were  soon  put  to  flight.  Oen* 
eral  Beresford  then  continued  his  march,  and  having  forced 
the  passage  of  the  Rio  Chuelo,  in-  the  face  of  a  Iramerous 
body  of  provincial  troops,  advanced  to  Buenos  Ayres.  Most 
of  the  soldiers  had  abandoned  the  town,  and  the  governor 
being  unable  to  make  any  resistance,  surrendered  on  the 
S8th  of  June  by  a  capitulation,  of  which  the  principal  ar- 
ticles were  security  to  religion,  to  the  persons  of  the  inhabi- 
tants, and  to  all  private  property.! 

The  conquest  of  Bnenos  Ayres  was  glorious  to  the  British 
arms ;  but  it  did  not  prove  a  permanent  acquisition.  In  the 
following  month,  Pucridon,  one  of  the  municipality,  applied 

•  Sir  Home  Popham**  dispstches,  July  6th.  So  diQcult  was  the  nav- 
igation,tbat  the  squadron  had  been  nine  days  in  advancii^  7B  miles. 
Compare  general  Beresford*8  diai>atche8,  July  2d,  1306. 

t  The  public  treasure  found  at  Buenos  Ayies  amounted  to  l,391r123 
dollars,  of  which  1,086»203  were  embarked  on  board  the  Narcissus,  tl;e 
rest  was  left  in  the  treasuiy. 


t 


t 
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kimself  with  great  assiduitj  and  address  to  exeite  a  geseral 
revolt,  and  wa9  ably  assisted  by  tbe  exertions  of  colonel  Li- 
niers,  a  French  officer  in  the  service  of  Spain.  The  business 
ivas  skillfully  managed,  and  the  insurrection  was  organised 
with  extreme  rapidity.  General  Beresford,  with  the  Britisli 
droops,  left  in  Buenos  Ayres,  after  making  the  most  vigoroaa 
efforts,  were  overpowered  by  numbers,  and  compelled  to  ea* 
pitulate,  on  condition  of  marching  ont  with  the  honours  of 
war,  and  being  sent  to  England  as  prisoners.*  This  eapitn* 
lation,  however,  was  violated  by  the  Spaniards,  who  detained 
the  British  troops  in  the  country.  Soon  after  this  disaster, 
Sir  H.  Popham  and  lieutenant-colonel  Backhouse,  with  a  very 
small  force,  made  themselves  masters  of  Maldonado. 

But  the  British  nation,  at  this  time,  acquired,  by  an  act  of 
humanity  and  justice,  a  glory  superior  to  that  which  victo* 
ries  and  eonquests  can  ever  confer.  Ever  since  the  year 
1788,  when  the  slave  trade  first  became,  the  subject  of  parlia- 
mentary discussion,  measures  had  beeb  proposed  and  bills  had 
been  ^ast,  in  almost  erery  session,  for  its  better  regulation^ 
in  order  to  prepare  for  its  gradual  abolition.  Messrs.  Wil* 
berforce,  Pitt,  Fox,  and  a  number  of  other  illustrious  names, 
were  indefatigable  in  their  exertions  for  that  benevolent  pur- 
pose. The  great  question  was  not  whether  the  abolition  of 
this  horrid  commerce  was,  in  an  abstracted  view,  a  desirable 
event,  a  point  on  which  all  agreed,  but  whether  it  could  be 
rendered  compatible  with  the  safety  and  prosperity  of  the 
colonies.!  In  the  course  of  the  debates,  the  solicitor  general 
stated,  from  the  doeuments  before  the  house,  that,  since  the 
year  1796,  upwards  of  three  hundred  and  sixty  thousand  of 
the  natives  of  AiViea,  torn  from  their  country  by  the  Euro* 
peans,  had  either  been  sold  into  slavery  or  had  miserably 
perished  in  their  passage  to  the  West  Indies.}    In  the  pre- 

*  On  the  13tb  of  August,  1806. 

t  Cbulcs(m*8  Hi«t  Abol.  of  tbe  8Uve  Trade,  vol.  2L  p.  205. 

t  At  a  former  period,  Mr.  Pitt  had  described  the  slave  trade  as  the 
most  severe  and  extensive  calamity  recorded  in  the  history.of  the  worid. 
Ctark.  Hist.  Abol.  3.  p.  425. 

VOL.  II.  I  i  i 
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eiUmg  Teti-  the  biil^  for  the  •holitioii,  wa»  loiii  in  Ihe  Kmmm 
of  CooiiiiOQS  hj  only  a  small  majority.    The  attainmuent  of 
thw  desirable  ohjeet  Tvas  reserved  for  Mr.  Foi  aad  his  ^ol- 
kagaes  hi  allee,  sopported  by  Mr.  Wilbeilbree  olher  and  il-* 
lastrious  senators.    On  the  11th  of  Jane,  a  day  saered  to  the 
irecoHeetiona  of  homanity,  the  bill,  for  the  entire  abolition  of 
the  slave  trade,  waa  earried  in  the  house  by  a  majority  of  a 
linndred  and  fifteen  against  ifteen  voices.*    Thus  did  the 
British  ministry  and  senate  secure  the  applause  of  all  who 
revere  the  principles  of  jastiee,  philanthropy,  and  rel^ion* 
The  abolition  of  African  slavery  will  form  a  glorioas  epoch 
in  the  reign  of  Georg^e  III. ;  future  historians  well  commemo* 
rate,  and  millions,  yet  unborn,  will  bless  that  happy  period  im 
which  the  indefeasible  rights  of  human  nature  were  restofed, 
*  in  spite  of  interest,  prescription,  and  prejndice.t 

Befbre  the  end  of  the  year  Great  Britain  had  to  mourn  the 
loss  of  a  patriot  and  statesman,  who,  in  respect  of  talents 
and  virtues,  has  had  few  equals,  and,  perhaps,  in  no  age  or 
nation  any  superior.  On  the  18  th  Sept.  Mr.  Foi,  who  had 
been  for  some  time  aflBlicted  with  a  dropsy,  expired  without 
pain,  in  the  fifty^ninth  year  of  his  age.  The  justness  of  his 
political  views  has  been  questioned  by  some,  and  marked  by 
others  with  unqualified  approbation.  Of  hia  accomplish- 
ments, as  an  orator  and  a  scholar,  uo  difference  of  opinion 
seems  to  have  ever  existed.  His  disinterested  patriotism  and 
universal  philanthropy  render  his  memory  dear  to  his  coun- 
try and  to  mankind. 

The  death  of  Mr  Fox  made  no  alteration  in  the 
mode  of  conducting  the  public  affairs ;  but  the  im- 
portant question  of  eatholic  emancipation  led  to  a  change  in 
the  ministry,  and  afterwards  to  the  dissolution  of  parliament. 
March  24,  '^^^  ^"ke  of  Portland  was  appointed  first  lord  of 
A.D.  180r.  the  treasury:  the  right  hon.  S.  Perceval  was  nom- 
inated chancellor  and  under  treasurer.  New  ministers  m  ere 
introduced  into  the  other  departments,  and  several  new  mem- 

^See  parUamentary  transactions  in  Feb.  1805,  and  in  June  1806. 
f  For  s  detailed  relation  of  the  abolition  of  the  slave  trade  the  reader 
mav  be  referred  to  Clarkson's  History  above  quoted. 
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bers  into  the  privy  eouneil,  of  whwh  caii  Camden  was  made 
president.  The  intrieate  nature  and  eomplieated  tendencies 
af  the  eatholie  question,  induced  the  king  to  appeal  to  the 
general  sense  of  the  nation  fay  calling  a  new  parliament;  and 
his  majesty's  prudence,  in  adopting  that  measure,  is  worthy 
of  applause.  At  the  meeting  of  the  new  parliament  it  was 
Julie  22,  *^^"  perceived  that  the  change  of  ministry  and  the 
A.  D  IflOT  dissolution  of  the  former  parliament  had  given  a 
fatal  blow  to  the  projected  measures  of  catholic  emaneipa* 
tion,  whieh  had  been  the  favourite  object  of  those  eminent 
statesmen  Pitt  and  Fox,  how  much  soever  they  might  diflfer  in 
their  opinions  on  other  political  subjects.  The  catholic  ques- 
tion is  of  too  complicated  a  nature  for  any  discussion  in  this 
compendium ;  but  every  one  must  indulge  a  wish  that  circum- 
stances could  permit  an  extension  of  equal  privileges  without 
any  regard  to  religious  distinctions,  and  that  all  British  sub» 
jeets,  whatever  may  be  their  theological  tenets,  may  have 
only  one  political  creed  with  loyalty  to  the  sovereign  and  at- 
tachment to  the  constitution  for  its  fiindametal  articles. 
^  The  vast  and  varied  scene  of  war  and  politics  exhibited  a 

'  rapid  succession  of  events.    The  year  commenced  with  the 

capture  of  Curacoa,  which  surrendered  to  captain  Brisbane, 
by  capitulation,  after  the  lower  forts  and  the  citadel  had  been 
carried  by  assault.  The  capture  of  that  important  settlement 
was  followed  by  a  splendid  eonqnest  in  South  America.  A 
strong  reinforcement  of  troops  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope 
having  arrived  at  Maldonado,  brigadier-general  Auehmuty- 
and  admiral  Stirling  resolved  to  attack  the  important  city 
and  fortress  of  Monte  Video ;  and,  on  the  18th  of  January, 
a  landing  was  cflTected  at  the  distance  of  about  nine  miles 
fi*om  the  town.*  On  the  following  day,  the  British  troops 
began  to  move  towards  Monte  Video  $  but  were  obliged  to 
fight  their  way  to  the  suburbs.  The  next  morming,  the  Span^ 
iards  made  a  sortie,  and  attacked  the  English  with  their 
whole  force,  consisting  of  about  six  thousand  men,  and  sevf 
eral  pieces  of  artillery.    A  severe  action  took  place;  and 

*  Brig,  general  Auchrouty's  dispatches^  dated  Feb.  Gth,  ISOr-MV  strt\ 
mUea'-^see  admiral  Stiriing'a  dispatch,  Feb.  8th»  1807. 
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the  Bpaaitrds  baviBg  lost  abeat  fbar  hundred  killed^  aBd«i 
nuuiy  prieeDeriy  were  driTeD  baek  into  the  town.  The  Kag- 
Ibh  immediately  eommeaeed  the  siege,  whieh  was  eanied  oa 
with  extraordinary  activity  and  Tigonr.  Althoogh  a  heavy 
Ere  was  incessantly  kept  up  from  the  town'  daring  the  whole 
time  of  the  siege,  a  praetieable  breaah  .was,  on  the  0l  Feb« 
ruary,  eifeeted,  and,  before  daylight,  this  important  fortress 
was  earned  by  assault.  Throughoat  the  whole  soene  ef  ep- 
orations  the  fleet  and  army  aeted  in  concert ;  and  heth  the 
naval  and  military  officers  displayed  uncommon  skill,  in  eon* 
junetion  with  the  most  determined  conrage.  The  loan  ans« 
tained  by  the  British  troops  might  be  regarded  aa  ansall,  it 
we  consider  the  difficulties  which  they  had  to  eneouDter,  and 
the  resistance  made  by  the  enemy.  The  whole  number  of 
killed  and  wounded  amounted  to  only  five  huudred  and  eigh* 
teen  ;  but  among  these  were  several  valuable  officers*  About 
eight  hundred  of  the  Spaniards  were  killed,  and  five  hon* 
dred  wounded,  and  the  governor,  with  upwards  of  two  thou- 
sand officers  and  soldiers,  were  taken  prisoners. 

In  the  mean  while,  the  naval  operations  of  Great  Britain 
were  extended  to  the  Hellespont  and  the  Propontia.     The 
Ottoman  Porte,  influenced  by  the  intrigues  of  France,  having 
eommenced  hostilities  against  Russia,  at  that  time  the  ally 
of  Great  Britain,  admiral  Duckworth,  who  then  eommanded 
a  fleet  in  the  Mediterranean,  was  ordered  to  proceed  to  Con- 
stantinople, for  the  purpose  of  awing  the  divan,  and  indu- 
eing  the  grand  seignor  to  adopt  a  pacific  system.    On  the 
lath  of  February,  a  favourable  gale  blowing  fh>m  the  south, 
the  British  fleet  efleeted  the  passage  up  the  Hellespont,  or 
strait  of  the  Dardanelles,  under  a  heavy  cannonade  from  the 
castles ;  and  admiral  Sir  Sidney  Smith  destroyed  a  Turkish 
squadron,  consisting  of  one  ship  of  the  line,  four  frigates, 
and  several  brigs  and  corvettes.    In  the  evening  of  the  21st, 
the  fleet  came  to  anchor  at  the  distance  of  about  eight  miles 
from  Constantinople.    Capt.  Capel,  in  the  Endymion,  wu 
sent  to  convey  the  ambassador's  dispatches,  by  a  flag  of  tmee, 
to  the  Porte ;  bat,  from  the  state  of  the  wind,  and  the  strength 
of  tho  current,  he  found  it  impracticable  to  approach  withia 
foj^f  ipU^  of  the  city.-'  At  ooon  thf  next  day,  a  minister  cam? 
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from  the  Porte,  from  whose  eipressions  it  appeared,  thai  the 
grand  seignor  was  desiroosof  peaee ;  bat  an  armed  and  highly 
oxaqierated  populaee  overawed  the  government.  Negocta- 
tion^  theref  ore,  proved  ineffeetnal ;  and  the  formidable  prepa- 
rations at  Constantinople,  as  well  as  the  strength  of  the  eur- 
rent  from  the  Bosphoras,  and  the  eireuitons  eddies  of  the 
port,  whieh  rendered  it  impossible  to  plaee  the  shipping  for 
an  attaek  on  the  eity  without  a  eommanding  breeze,  soon 
eonvineed  the  British  admiral  that  nothing  oould  be  effeeted 
bj  foree.*  On  the  1st  of  Mareh,  the  fleet  weighed  anehor, 
and  on  the  following  day  repassed  the  straits,  under  a  tremen- 
duons  fire  firom  the  eastles,  and  from  other. forts  which  had 
been  erected  since  their  former  passage.  In  going  up,  the 
British  fleet  had  found  the  fire  from  the  two  inner  castles 
extremely  severe ;  but  its  effects  on  the  shipping,  in  their 
return,  shewed  it  to  be  doubly  formidable,  several  of  the  stone 
fihot  weighing  upwards  of  eight  ewt.  By  a  singular  kind  of 
good  fortune,  however,  all  the  ships  effeeted  the  passage  in 
safety,  though  not  without  considerable  damage  and  loss  of 
men.  But  the  manner  in  whieh  the  Turks  had  employed  so 
short  an  interval  as  ten  days,  affords  reason  to  believe,  that 
if  the  British  fleet  had,  by  remaining  a  week  longer  before 
Constantinople,  allowed  them  that  time  to  complete  their 
defenees  along  the  channel,  its  return  would  have  been  ren^* 
dered  impossible.f 

This  expedition  to  Constantinople  having  involved  Great 
Britain  in  open  hostilities  with  the  Porte,  a  small  force,  under 
mijor-general  Fraaer,  immediately  sailed  from  Messina  to 
Bgypt,  and  took  possession  of  Alexandria,  which  surrendered 
on  the  30th  of  Mareh  by  capitulation,  without  making  any 
resistance.  This  success  was  soon  followed  by  a  train  of  dis- 
asters. The  British  troops  having  made  two  unsuccessful 
attacks  on  Rosetta,  were  overpowered  by  the  numbers  of  the 

*  For  the  currents  of  the  Bosphorus  the  reader  may  consult  Toume- 
fort's  Trav.  2.  lett  8.  and  a  number  of  other  authors  of  a  later  period  ; 
but  none  of  them  pure  a  move  correct  description  than  Toumefbrt 

f  For  an  account  of  this  eirpedition  sec  admiral  Duckworth*s  dis 
patches. 
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Taridth  earalrj,  and  obliged  to  retreat*  A  eonsiderable 
number  of  offieen  were  made  pritenen y  and  sent  to  Cairo.  In 
the  month  of  Norember  following,  a  convention  took  plaee  r 
the  rurki  restored  all  the  prisoners^  and  the  British  troops 
evaenated  Egypt. 

In  the  month  of  Jane,  a  misondtrttanding  arose  between 
Great  Britain  and  the  United  States  of  America,  which  ra^ 
rions  eircomstanecs  afterwards  eontribated  to  foment  The 
Chesapeake,  American  frigate,  being  known  to  have  several 
Snglish  deserters  on  board,  capt.  Hamphrcys,  in  the  Leop- 
ard, was  ordered  to  search  the  vessel,  and  the  liberty  was  to 
be  reciprocal.  This  being  refased  by  the  American  com- 
mander, an  action  ensned,  and  the  Chesapeake  struck  her 
eolours,  after  having  six  men  killed,  and  twenty-one  wounded. 
The  English  deserters  being  foundf  the  American  vessel  was 
permitted  to  depart.  This  affair  greatly  exasperated  the 
people  of  America,  and  occasioned  an  interruption  of  com* 
uercial  intercourse  between  the  United  States  and  Great 
Britain. 

About  the  same  time  was  undertaken  the  disastrous  expe- 
dition which  terminated  the  operations  of  the  English  in  the 
Rio  de  la  Plata.  A  respectable  armament,  under  lieutenant- 
general  Whitelock  and  rear-admiral  Murray,  sailed  from 
Monte  Video  for  the  attack  of  Buenos  Ayres ;  and,  on  the 
28th  June,  the  troops,  nearly  eight  thousand  in  number,  ef- 
fected a  landing  at  a  small  bay  called  the  Ensinada  de  Bar- 
ragon.t  After  an  extremely  fatiguing  mareb,  the  army  ar- 
rived before  Buenos  Ayres ;  and,  as  it  was  known  that  thfe 
enemy  intended  to  occupy  the  flat  roofs  of  the  houses,  the 

•  The  loss  of  the  Britifth  army  from  the  19th  to  the  21st  April,  in- 
dusive.  wst  104  killed  and  woondedt  and  811  missin;.  See  genend  Stu- 
art*B  letter  to  general  Frmxer,  dated  25th  April,  laOT. 

\  The  Ensinada  de  Barragon,  thh^  miles  to  the  eastward  of  Buenos 
Ayres,  is  the  nearest  place  where  troops  can  be  disembarked  under  cover 
of  ships  of  war.  See  lieDtenant-colonel  Burke's  endence  on  geneni 
Whitelock's  trial,  4th  d&y^Tbe  British  fime  which  landed  at  the  Ensi* 
muU  was  7832  men,  ezcluslvs  of  200  seamen.  See  cd.  Bradfoid's  ex*. 
amhiation  on  general  Whitek)Gk*s  trial,  I6ih  day. 
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fMlowing  mode  of  attack  was  adopted.*  The  troops  were 
formed  in  several  divisions,  eaeh  of  whieh  was  to  advanee  up 
the  street  in  its  front,  till  it  arrived  at  the  post  whieh  it  was. 
to  oeeupy ;  and  the  soldiers  had  their  arms  unloaded,  in  order 
to  prevent  any  firing  till  the  columns  should  have  reached 
July  5th,  ^^^^1*  assigned  points.  At  half  past  sit  in  the 
AD.  1807.  morning,  the  troops  began  to  move  to  the  attack. 
The  British,  officers  led  on  their  columns  with  the  greatest 
firmness  and  resolution  ;  but  the  fire  to  whieh  the  troops  were 
exposed  was  extremely  destructive.  Grape  shot  was  poured 
on  them  from  the  corners  of  the  streets,  and  vol  lies  of  mus" 
quetry,  with  showers  of  bricks  and  stones  from  the  tops  of 
the  houses.  In  the  evening  the  British  troops  had  obtained 
possession  of  the  Plaza  de  Toros  and  the  Residentia ;  but 
these  advantages  had  cost  them  above  two  thousand  five 
hundred  men  killed,  wounded,  and  prisoners.  In  the  morn* 
ing,  general  Whitelock  received  a  letter  from  the  Spanish 
commander,  intimating  that  from  the  exasperated  state  of  the 
people,  he  could  not  answer  for  the  safety  of  the  prisoners, 
if  offensive  operations  were  continued.t  A  convention  was 
therefore  agreed  on,  the  principal  articles  of  which  were 
that  a  mutual  restitution  of  all  prisoners  captured  in  South 
America,  since  the  commencement  of  hostilities,  should  take 
place,  and  that  the  British  troops  should  evacuate  the  eoun- 
try.f  Such  was  the  result  of  this  fatal  expedition,  which 
appears  to  have  failed  from  a  want  of  that  concert  which  is 
requisite  in  military  operations.  The  columns  which  entered 
the  town  were  not  properly  supported,  and  the  commander 
in  chief  being  tried  by  a  court  martial,  was  adjudged  inea- 

*  The  dty  and  mibarbs  of  Baenos  Ayres  are  divided  into  squares  of 
^bout  140  yards  each  aide,  the  houses  are  very  large  and  strong,  with  flat 
rooft. 

t  The  turbulence  of  the  people  of  Buenos  Ayres,  and  their  eztremo 
aversion  to  the  Rnfrlish,  is  forcibly  described  in  captain  Foster's  examina- 
tion on  general  Whitelock's  trial,  37th  day. 

#  Two  months  were  allowed  the  British  troops  for  the  evacuation  of 
Monte  Video,  which  was  to  be  left  in  its  actual  state,  With  all  the  artil- 
lery  wlucb  it  had  when  taken. 
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paUe  dT  terving  bism^JMty  in  anj  military  eapaetty.  Cir-> 
enoistaneesy  however,  ivere  such,  that  eyen  with  the  best 
nanagemeDt,  the  enterprise  must  have  fallen  short  of  its  ol^ 
timate  objeet,  as  it  evidently  appeared  on  general  Whiteloek's 
trial,  that  if  the  Spanisb  governor  had  given  up  the  towiiy 
the  whole  British  foree  would  not  have  been  snlficient  to  eon- 
tronl  the  mass  of  armed  inhabitants.* 

The  rapid  saeeesses  of  the  French,  during  this  and  Che 
preceding  campaign,  astonished  and  overawed  the  continent 
of  Europe.    After  having  made  an  almost  entire  conquest  of 
the  Prussian  dominions,  the  emperor  of  the  French  proceeded 
to  the  banks  of  the  Vistula,  where  the  Russian  armies  were 
assembled  for  the  purpose  of  opposing  his  progress.    In  the 
bloody  battles  of  Pultusk  and  Eylau,  the  fortunes  of  Franee 
and  Russia  seemed  to  be  equally  balanced ;  but  at  length 
the  fatal  day  arrived  which  was  to  decide  the  mighty  eon* 
test.t    On  the  i4th  June,  1807,  the  emperor  of  the  French 
defeated,  with  a  dreadful  carnage,  the  concentrated  force  of 
the  Russians  at  Friedland.    This  sanguinary  action  was  fol- 
lowed by  a  treaty  of  peace,  which  was  concluded  at  Tilsit  be* 
tween  Russia  and  France,  on  the  7th  of  July,  and  a  few  days 
afterwards  between  Franee  and  Prussia,  on  terms  dictated 
by  the  victor.    By  one  of  the  artieles,  the  ports  of  Prussia^ 
as  well  as  that  of  Dantztck,  were  to  be  shut  against  the  ves- 
sels and  trade  of  Great  Britain ;  and  subsequent  events  have 
authorised  a  supposition  that  Russia  entered  in  the  same  en- 
gagement 

The  eircumstances  of  Europe  now  rendered  it  extremely 
improbable  that  Denmark  should  long  maintain  her  neu- 
trality. It  was  therefore  thought  highly  expedient  to  prevent 
the  Danish  navy  from  falling  into  the  hands  of  the  French  em- 
peror, who  appears  to  have  formed  the  design  of  turning  the 
maritime  foree  of  Denmark  and  Portugal  against  Great  Brit- 
ain.  His  Britannic  majesty  therefore,  in  the  most  amicable  and 

*  See  the  evidence  of  genend  Gower  on  the  16th,  and  of  general  Audi- 
muty  on  the  19th  day  of  general  Wbitelock's  trial. 

fTbe  battle  of  Poltiuk  was  fought  on  the  2Sth  December,  1806,  and 
that  of  Byku,  February  7th  and  8th,  1  SOT. 
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eoseiliating  manner,  the  temporary  deposit  of  the  Danish 
ships  of  war  in  some  of  the  British  ports.    In  order  to  give 
weight  to  the  negoeiation,  a  formidable  naval  and  military 
torte  nnder  admiral  Oambier  and  lord  Cathcart,  was  sent  to 
the  Baltie,  in  order  to  protect  Denmark  against  the  resent- 
ment of  Franee,  in  case  of  an  amicable  result,  or  to  enforce 
eomplianee  if  her  government  should  reject  the  proposal. 
This  armament  having  arrived  in  the  Baltic,  and  the  Danish 
cabinet  refusing  to  listen  to  the  proposed  terms  of  accommo- 
dation, the  British  troops  landed  at  Wibeck,  about  half  way 
between  Elsineur  and  Copenhagen.    Military  operations  soon 
eomnienced ;  and  the  Ilanish  army  was  defeated  by  general 
Sir  Artliar  Wellesley,  with  a  very  considerable  loss.    The 
British  forces  having  invested  Copenhagen,  and  all  the  pre- 
Sep.  1}     parations  being  completed,  the  city  was  summoned^ 
A.  D.  1807.  and  the  proposals  for  an  accommodation  were  re-^ 
newed.  This  prdducing  no  cfTect,  the  bombardment  both  from 
the  land  batteries  and  the  shipping  commenced  on  the  follow- 
ing day,  and  continued  till  the  evening  of  the  5th  September, 
when  a  proposal  for  a  capitulation  was  made  by  the  garri- 
son.   On  the  6th,  the  capitulation  %Tas  agreed  on  :  the  prin- 
•ipal  articles  were,  that  the  ships  of  war  of  every  descrip- 
tion, together  with  all  the  naval  stores,  should  be  delivered 
up  to  his  Britannic  majesty :  that  all  other  property,  public 
and  private,  should  be  respected  :  that  all  British  property, 
sequestered  in  consequence  of  the  rupture,  should  be  restored 
to  the  owners :  that  a  mutual  restitution  of  prisoners  sliould 
take  place ;  and  that  the  British  forces  should,  witbin  the 
space  of  six  weeks,  evacuate  Denmark.*    The  Danish  gov- 
ernment, however,  refused  to  ratify  the  capitulation,  and  is- 

*  The  loss  on  board  the  English  fleet  during^  the  siege  of  Copenhagtn, 
was  only  50  killed  and  wounded ;  that  of  the  army  'only  SOS  killed^ 
'wounded,  and  missing.  Tiie  Danish  navy  consisted  of  18  ships  of  the 
line,  15  fixates,  5  brigs  and  25  g^un-boats.  The  city  sufiered  severely 
by  the  bombardment  The  number  of  houses  destroyed  vere  estimated 
at  400,  besides  many  others  g^atly  damaged,  and  1100  of  the  inhabitants 
are  said  to  have  been  killed.  For  the  details  of  this  etpedition,  see  tlie 
dispatches  of  lord  Cathcart  and  admiral  Gambler,  dated  September  8tb^. 

i8or. 

vou  11*  K  k  k 
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aned  a  fonnal  ^Hlantiov  of  war  againat  England.  Bat  Ae 
oeeopatisB  of  Zealand  reqniring  a  greater  nDinber  of  trvatpa 
than  Great  BritaiD  eould  spare  fnr  that  pnrpcwe,  the  eosntiy 
vai  eraeaated  according  to  the  eonrention.  This  expedition 
Mired  aa  an  ostensible  pretext  for  the  hostility  which  Rms' 
«a  appears  to  hare  meditated  against  Enj^and  ever  auicr  the 
treaty  of  Tilsit.  On  the  3ist  of  Oelober,  a  manifesto  was 
pabliifacd  bjr  the  emperor  Alexander,  declaring  that  all 
fKendlj  intercoune  was  broken  off  between  Rnnsia  and 
6reat  Britain ;  and  this  was  immediatelj  followed  by  an 
imperial  nkate,  ordering  the  detention  of  all  Britiah  ahips 
and  propertj. 

From  the  very  eommeaeement  of  flie  war,  the  enperor  of 
the  Freneh  seems  to  hare  aimed  at  the  annhiliation'  of  the 
trade  of  Great  Britain.  In  the  month  of  November,  the 
preceding  year,  he  isined,  at  Berlin,  a  decree  wfaieh  declared 
the  British  islands  in  a  state  of  blockade,  and  (objected  to 
capture  and  eonfiseation  all  neutral  ressela  that  shonld  not 
hare  a  "  certificate  of  origin,"  nnder  the  signatnre  of  the 
French  eonso),  at  the  port  A^m  whieb  they  cleared  oati  at- 
testing that  no  part  of  their  cargo  consisted  of  British  man- 
itfkcture  or  produce.  The  cabinet  of  London  deemed  it  ez- 
pedieni  to  oppose,  by  retaliation,  this  new  and  nnprecedented 
mode  of  hostility;  and,  in  the  month  of  Norember,  thio  jetr, 
were  iianed  the  famous  orders  in  eouneil,  declaring  France, 
with  all  the  countries  under  her  immediate  power  and  inflit- 
enee  in  a  state  of  blockade,  and  subjeeting  to  seizure  all  res- 
tels  that  should  hare  on  board  any  such  certiGeate  aa  was 
required  by  the  Berlin  decree,  or  that  shonld  trade  between 
neutral  aod  hostile  ports,  without  touching  at  some  port  of 
Great  Britaio.  The  Berlin  decree,  and  the  British  orders  in 
conncil,  acting  aa  a  two-edged  sword  on  neutral  eommeree, 
were  ntremely  detrimental  to  the  Americans,  ivho  were  the 
general  carriers,  especially  of  colonial  produce.  The  con- 
gress relalialed  by  an  embargo  in  all  the  ports  of  the  United 
Stales;  anil,  notwithstanding  the  temporary  extinction  of 
their  commerce,  long  persisted  in  the  measure.* 

*  Greit  spprebcnsions  vere  entertained  tbtt  bylbeae  commercial  t*- 
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TIm  rapid  and  unprecedented  saeeesses  of  Napoleon,  in 
the  war  against  Pratsia  and  Rassia,  were  produetite  of  great 
and  singular  effects  on  the  political  and  commercial  system 
of  Europe.  Having  orercome  all  opposition  in  the  north, 
the  French  emperor  was  left  at  leisure  to  pursuo  his  schemes 
of  aggrandizement  in  the  south.  His  armies  entered  Spain, 
and  having  marked  Portugal  for  his  prey,  he  had  publicly  de- 
clared that  the  ^^  House  of  Braganza  should  cease  to  reign."* 
A  French  army,  under  general  Jonot,  had  entered  Portugal, 
and,  on  the  evening  of  the  26th  of  November,  had  advanced 
to  Abrantes,  within  three  days  march  of  Lisbon.  At  this 
momentous  crisis,  the  Prinee  Regent  having  hastily  concerted 
his  measures  with  lor^  Strangford,  the  Britbh  ambassador 
at  Lisbon,  adopted  the  prudent  and  vigorous  resolution  of 
removing  the  royal  family  and  the  seat  of  the  Portuguese 
government  to  Brazil.  As  no  time  was  left  for  delay,  the 
embarkation  was  expeditiously  performed ;  and,  on  the  morn- 
ing of  the  29th,  the  Portuguese  fleetf  sailed  out  of  the  Ta- 
gus,  having  on  board  the  prince  of  Brazil,  with  the  whole  of 
the  royal  family  of  Braganza,  and  a  number  of  persons  at- 
tached to  its  fortunes.^  This  singular  migration,  which  has 
no  example  in  modem,  and*  all  its  circumstances  considered, 
scarcely  any  in  ancient  history,  was  performed  under  the 
protection  of  the  British  navy.  Sir  Sidney  Smith,  with  a 
British  squadron,  accompanied  the  royal  emigrants  to  Rio  de 
Janeiro,  where  they  arrived  on  the  I9th  of  January  follow- 
ing, after  a  prosperous  voyage.  And  a  direct  intercourse 
being  established  between  Brazil  and  Great  Britain,  formed 
a  new  epoch  in  the  history  of  British  and  Portuguese  com- 
merce. 

strictions,  the  Americans  would  be  obliged  to  adopt  a  manufacturing  sys- 
tem, which  must  be  detrimental  to  the  trade  of  Great  Britain.  See  Mr. 
Brougham's  speech,  April  1»  180& 

*  Moniteur  of  the  18th  November. 

f  Consisting  of  8  ships  of  the  line«  viz.  one  of  84»  four  of  74,  and  three 
of  64  guns,  four  frigateSi  three  brigs  and  a  schoouer. 

i^  The  French  troops  were  already  arrived  in  tlic  vicinity  of  Lisbon, 
and,  from  the  heights*  had  a  view  of  the  fleet  as  it  dropped  down  the 
river*    They  then  entered  the  ^Ity  \(itbout  opposition. 
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The  predomiDatiBg  iniaenee  of  France  on  tlitt 
^'  continent,  inceMantly  produced  tome  new   effect. 

In  tke  beginning  of  tbis  year,  Anstrin,  kitherto  the  prineipnl 
ally  of  Great  Britain*  went  over  to  the  side  of  her  eneniiet. 
The  ostensible  cause  of  this  change  was  a  refusal,  on  the 
part  of  the  cabinet  of  London,  to  accept  the  mediation  of 
Austria  for  a  peace  between  England  and  Prasee.  The 
overtures  appeared,  to  the  British  ministers,  to  be  made  in  a 
manner  too  vague  and  indeterminate  to  authorize  (he  open- 
ing of  a  negociation,  as  the  Anstrian  ambassador,  the  pnnee 
of  Stahremberg,  presented  no  authenticated  document  of  a  pa- 
cific commission  from  the  French  government,  nor  gave  any 
intimation  of  the  basis  on  which  it  was  proposed  to  treat 
Under  such  cireomstances  his  majesty  did  not  think  it  expe- 
dient to  give  the  ambassador  any  authority  to  speak  in  hit 
name  to  the  government  of  France,  although  he  eipresoed  hii 
readiness  to  enter  into  a  negociation,  on  a  footing  of  perfect 
equality,  embracing  the  interests  of  the  allies  of  both  pow- 
ers.* Thus  terminated  this  preposterous  attempt  at  negocia- 
tion, which  seems  to  have  fiiiled  for  want  of  a  proper  begin- 
ning. 

The  immediate  consequence  was  a  rupture  between  Austria 
and  Great  Britain ;  but  from  the  local  situation  of  the  two 
powers  their  forces  could  seldom  come  into  eontact.t 

In  the  north  of  Europe  was  also  opened  a  new  sctoe  of 
hostility.  In  February,  a  Russian  army  entered  the  Swedish 
province  of  Finland,  and  war  was  reciprocally  declared  bj 
the  courts  of  Btockholm  and  Petersbnrgh.  The  death  of 
the  king  of  Denmark,  Ghristem  Vll.  happened  about  the 
same  time ;  and  the  crown  prince  ascended  the  throme  by  the 
Feb.  13,  name  of  Frederick  VI.  The  aecession  of  the  new 
A.  D.  1808.  king  was  followed  by  a  declaration  of  war  against 
8weden4    That  kingdom  being  now  involved  in  a  war  with 

^  See  papers  relating  to  the  coirespondence  with  AuBtria  laid  before 
parliament,  in  January,  1808. 

t  At  this  period  all  the  ports  of  the  European  continent,  from  Constan- 
tinople to  f^tersburgb,  were  shut  against  the  vessels  and  trade  of  Great 
pritain,  except  those  of  Sweden. 

t  On  the  l(5th  February,  the  British  and  Sicilian  forces  were  entirelj 
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Russia^  DeDaarky  and  France,  tke  Swedish  monarch  imme- 

diatelj  prepared  to  meet  the  dangers  with  which  he  was 

threatened  by  so  formidable  a  combination  of  enemies     Bat 

as  the  resources  of  his  kingdom  were  inadequate  to  the  eon-> 

test,  the  British  government  granted  to  his  Swedish  majesty, 

a  subsidy  of  a  hundred  thonsaad  pounds  per  month,  and  sent 

a  sqnadron  to  the  Baltic,  with  ten  thousand  land  fvces  on 

board,  to  afford  snch  assistance  as  the  circumstances  of  the 

>var  should  require.    A  disagreement,  however,  which  arose 

between  the  Swedish  monarch  and  the  British  general,  iji 

regard  to  their  military  plans,  prevented  their  co-operation, 

and  eansed  the  return  of  the  armament*    The  war  between 

Rassia  and  Sweden  was  chiefly  confined  to  Finland,  and  to 

trivial  aetions  between  their  ships  and  flotillas  in  the  Baltic ; 

the  hostilities  carried  on  between  Sweden  and  Benmark  were 

af  still  less  importance. 

In  the  mean  while,  the  attention  of  Europe,  and  of  Great 
Britain  in  particular,  was  attracted  by  events  of  such  mag- 
nitade,  and  so  contrary  to  all  expectation,  as  to  produce  an 
entirely  new  train  of  political  events,  and  to  open  a  new  field 
for  military  operations.    To  devclope  the  complicated  tissue 
of  court  intrigue,  of  foreign  and  domestic  treachery,  of  royal 
weakness,  and  ministerial  profligacy,  which  led  to  the  sub- 
version of  the  throne  of  the  Bourbons  in  Spain,  would  be 
here  out  of  placet    It  suffices,  therefore,  to  obser^x,  that, 
after  the  emperor  of  the  French  had,  in  the  character  of  a 
friend  and  ally,  introduced  his  armies  into  Spain,  the  reigning 

expelled  from  Calabria.  By  a  train  of  masterly  operations,  they  evacuated 
the  fortresa  of  Scylla  with  a  very  little  loss,  under  a  tremendous  fire  of 
grape  and  cannister  shot»  shells,  &c.  from  the  enero>*s  batteries  TIic 
same  month  was  rendered  remarkable  by  the  fall  of  the  temporal  power 
of  the  Pope.  The  city  of  Rome  was  seized  by  the  French,  and,  together 
with  the  whole  of  the  ecdettasticai  staiessincorporatjed  with  the  kingdom 
of  Italy. 

*  For  the  nature  and  causes  of  the  dispute  between  the  king  of  Swe* 
den  and  Sir  J.  Moore,  eee  Campaign  in  Spain,  p.  3, 4»  &c. 

f  These  aifairs  are  briefly  investigated  by  the  author  of  this  woik  in 
his  General  History  of  Europe,  3  vols.  8vo.  and  still  more  at  large  in  bis 
[list,  of  Spain  1 2  vols.  8vo     Londor,  1810. 
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noiiarehy  Charles  IV.  perplexed  and  harrmssed  by  conrt 
intrigaeS)  and  popular  turbulence,  was  indueed  or  compeJIed 
jifytroh  9.  ^^  Tfiga  his  crown  to  his  son,  the  prince  of  As- 
A.  D.  1808.  tnrias.  The  new  king,  Ferdinand  VII.  with  Itis 
father,  the  abdicated  monarch,  the  whole  of  the  royal  famil  j, 
and  some  of  the  principal  grandees,  were,  in  a  mysterious 
manner,  allured  to  take  a  journey  to  Bayonnc,  lor  the  purpose 
of  an  interview  with  the  French  emperor.  Having  than 
gotten  the  two  kings  in  his  power.  Napoleon  obliged  them 
both  to  sign  a  formal  abdication  $  and  the  infants,  Don  Carlos,  | 

and  Don  Antonio,  renounced  all  claim  to  the  sueceasioB.  i 

These  abdications  and  renunciations  were  represented  as  | 

voluntary  acts ;  but  Spain,  and  all  Europe,  viewed  them  in 
a  different  light.  An  imperial  decree,  however,  was  issned, 
declaring  the  throne  of  Spain  to  be  vacant  by  the  abdicatioii 
of  the  reigning  family.  A  junta,  composed  of  the  partisans 
of  France,  was  convened  at  Bayonae;  and  the  French  em- 
peror conferred  the  crown  of  Spain  on  his  brother,  Joseph 
Jooe  6^  Bonaparte,  who  abdicated  his  kingdom  of  Naples 
A.D.  180&  in  favour  of  the  grand  duke  of  Berg. 

From  the  state  of  affairs  in  Spain,  it  was  imagined  that 
the  new  sovereign  wonld  meet  with  little  opposition  in  taking 
possession  of  the  kingdom.  The  French  occupied  all  the 
strongest  and  most  commanding  positions :  the  main  body  of 
their  army  was  stationed  in  Madrid,  and  all  the  principal 
cities  and  fortresses  were  garrisoned  by  their  detachments. 
At  a  moderate  computation,  the  French  could  not  have  less 
than  a  hundred  thousand  troops  in  Spain,  and  general  Junot 
had  twenty  thousand  in 'Portugal.  So  formidable  a  force,  so 
advantageously  disposed,  seemed  to  promise  the  new  king  a. 
tranquil  accession ;  but  the  news  of  the  compulsory  renuncia- 
tions made  by  the  royal  family  was  the  signal  for  a  general  in* 
surrection.  The  patriotic  flame  first  broke  out  in  Asturias. 
The  brave  inhabitants  of  that  province,  at  the  time  of  the 
Arabian  invasion,  preserved  by  their  valour  the  remains  of 
the  Spanish  monarchy,  and  their  intrepid  spirit  has,  through 
the  long  succession  of  eleven  centuries,  been  transmitted  to 
their  descendants.  From  Asturias  the  insurrection  instantly 
spread  into  Grallicia,  and  several  districts  of  Leon*    A  pro- 
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▼ineial  jantay  assemUed  at  Oviedo,  published  a  formal  dee- 
la  ration  of  war  against  Franee,  and  having  appointed  the 
marquis  of  Santa  Cruz  general  of  the  patriotie  army,  sent  a 
deputation  to  solicit  the  assistance  of  England.    This  request 
was  readily  granted,  and  the  British  government  declared 
'  itself  at  peace  with  the  Spanish  nation.*    In  a  few  days  the 
insorreetion  became  general,  and  the  whole  kingdom  of  Spain 
became  a  vast  theatre  of  war.    To  detail  the  bloody  opera- 
tions of  the  French  and  Spaniards,  is  not  the  design  of  this 
history.    It  suffices,  therefore,  to  observe,  that  the  same  day 
on  which  king  Joseph  made  his  public  entrance  into  Madrid, 
July  20.    ^*^M  distinguished  by    the  surrender  of  general 
A  D.  I80a  Dupont  and  his  whole  army,  to  the  Spanish  com- 
mander Castanos.    The  new  monarch,  on  receiving  intelli- 
genee  of  this  disaster,  made  a  precipitate  retreat,  after  a 
residence  of  only  seven  days  in  his  capital.    During  the  two 
months  of  June  and  July,  the  rfforts  of  the  Spaniards  were 
erowned  with  astonishing  success.    The  French,  after  losing 
fifty  thousand  men  killed  or  made  prisoners,!  were  obliged  to 
abandon  the  capital  and  the  greatest  part  of  the  kingdom, 
and  to  concentrate  their  force  on  the  north  of  the  Ebro. 

At  this  important  crisis,  Portugal  followed  the  example  of 
Spain.  A  general  insurrection  took  place  in  the  northern 
parts  of  the  kingdom.  After  several  severe  conflicts  the 
French  were  expelled  from  Oporto,  Coimbra,  and  several 
other  places,  and  general  Junot  was  obliged  to  concentrate 
his  force  in  Lisbon  and  its  vicinity. 

The  British  government  resolved  to  give  every  possible  aid 
to  the  Spanish  and  Portuguese  patriots,  and  its  intentions 
met  with  the  universal'  approbation  and  applause  of  the 
public.  Large  quantities  of  arms  had  already  been  shipped 
off  for  the  use  of  the  patriots  in  Spain,  and  the  ministry 
made  no  delay  in  sending  a  formidable  body  of  troops  to 
their  assistance.  But  the  want  of  a  supreme  authority  and 
centre  of  anion  among  the  provincial  juntas,  prevented  any 

*  See  his  Britannic  majesty's  proclamation,  July  4di,  180& 

t  Prom  a  comparison  of  various  documents,  this  appears  to  be  a  mod  - 
orate  and  tolerably  accurate  estimate. 
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effeetaal  plao  from  being  eoneerted  between  the  patriots  and 
the  British  minitteri.*  Besides  the  diffieulty  arisiog  fron  tkis 
defect  in  (heir  politieal  system,  it  appears  that  the  BpaniaTdsy 
elat«Hl  with  their  brilliant  soeeesses,  regarded  themselres  an 
fnlly  equal  to  the  task  of  expelling  the  enemy.    In  eonse- 
qaenee  of  this  fatal  delasion,  the  patriots  declined  the  assisi- 
tauee  of  the  British  forces  in  the  aorthy  and  reeommended  aa 
expedition  to  Portngal.f    Great  Britain  eomplied  with  the 
representations  of  the  juntas ;  and  a  force  of  fourteen  (honsaad 
men,  commanded  by  general  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley,  was  scat 
to  that  country.    Military  operations  commenced  sooa  after 
their  landing  $  and  the  French  general,  La  Borde,  was,  after 
a  scTcre  action,  compelled  to  abandon  his  strong  position  on 
the  heights  of  Roleia*    In  the  following  night  he  efleeted  a 
junction  with  general  Loison  at  Torres  Vedras,  and  belli 
began  their  retreat  towards  Lisbon.    The  British  army  was 
also  reinforced  by  a  body  of.  troops  under  brigadier-geacral 
Anstruther. 

The  day  was  now  approaching  that  was  to  decide  the  late 
of  the  French  army  in  Portugal,  and  of  the  Russian  fleet  ia 
the  Tagus4  General  Junot,  on  whom  Napoleon  had  eoa- 
ferred  the  title  of  Due  d^Abrantes,  having  collected  all  his 
detachments,  attacked  the  British  army,  in  its  strong  position. 
Aug,  21,  »t  the  Tillage  of  Vimiera.  The  conflict  was  ex. 
A.U,  1808.  (rcHiely  severe;  but  at  length  the  French,  being 
every  where  repulsed,  were  compelled  to  retire,  with  the  loss 
of  three  thousand  five  hundred  men  killed,  wounded,  and 
prisoners,  thirteen  pieces  of  eaimon,  and  twenty-three  tumbrils 

*  The  sUte  of  the  juntis  is  well  described  in  Mr.  Sec.  Camung'i 
speech,  Jiui.  19th,  1809. 

f  For  the  bad  effects  of  sending  an  trmy  to  Portugal  instead  of  the 
North  of  Spain,  see  the  speeches  of  the  earls  St  Vincent,  Grenville,  and 
Moira,  and  for  the  reasons  why  that  measure  was  adopted  see  those  of 
lords  Hawksbury  and  Castlerea^t  and  of  Mr.  Secretary  Canning.  Par- 
liamentaiy  debates,  January  19th,  1809. 

*  This  Russian  fleet  had  run  into  the  Tagus  to  avoid  falUnglnto  tlic 
hands  of  the  English,  when  the  rupture  took  place  between  Great  Britun 
and  Russia. 
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•f  aamoniiieii**  The  military  abiliiiet  of  the  ^omimaider 
in  ehief  displayed  themselvety  in  this  action,  to  great  advan- 
tage $  and  the  adviee  and  astistanee  of  general  Speaeer  eon* 
Iributed,  in  no  small  degree,  to  the  sneeess  of  the  day.--- 
Mi^r^inierals  Feitpison  and  Hill,hrigadier-generaU  Night* 
iogale,  Craofofd,  Fane,  Anstrother,  Bowes,  and  Aukland, 
added  fresh  lanrels  to  those  they  had  belbre  won ;  and,  in  fine^ 
all  the  oiBeers  and  soldiers  covered  themselves  with  glory. 

On  the  day  after  the  battle,  general  Dalrymple  arrived, 

and  took  the  eommand  of  the  army.    A  cessation  of  hostili* 

ties  immediately  took  place,  and  eight  days  afterwards  a  eon- 

Au^.  30,    ▼cntion  was  signed  by  the  Freaeh  and  British 

A«D.i808.  commanders. 

The  French  troops,  with  their  arms,  ammutiition,  artillery, 
earriages,  horses,  military  chest,  and  all  the  plnnderac- 
^nired  by  eontribntions,  were  to  be  conveyed  to  France  in 
Bntish  vessels,  withont  any  restrietions  in  regard  to  fatave 
iCTviee.  The  Portognese  artillery,  &c.  with  the  military 
amd  naval  arsenals  were  to  be  snrrendered  to  the  Bn|^h« 
No  Portttguese  was  to  be  called  to  account  for  having  taken 
part  with  the  invaders ;  and  the  British  commanders  engaged 
t0  prevail  on  the  Spaniards  to  release  all  the  French  who 
had  been  arrested  in  Spain,  and  were  not  *^  bona  Jlde^^  mili- 
tary men.  The  Russian  fleet,  in  the  Tagos,t  was  surrendered 
to  the  British  government  as  a  deposit,  to  be  restored  six 
months  after  the  conclusion  of  a  peace }  but  the  officers  and 
seamen,  who  were  above  five  thousand  sii  hundred  in  namber, 
were  to  be  imniediately  carried  to  Russia! 

The  reasons  assigned  for  this  convention  were  the  appre- 
hended difficulty  of  obtaining  provisions,  the  importance  of 
time^  on  account  of  the  season  of  the  year,  and  the  means 
which  the  enemy  had  of  protracting  his  defence;  but  they 
were  far  from  being  satislhctory  either  to  the  British  or  Por- 
tuguese nation.  The  people  of  England  considered  the  con- 
vention as  a  disgraceful  contrast  to  so  glorious  a  victory,  and 

•  The  loss  of  the  English,  as  sUted  in  the  returns,  wss  740  killed. 
Wounded  and  missing ;  but  among  these  were  many  valuable  officers. 

t  The  Russian  fleet  consisted  of  nine  ships  of  the  line  and  a  frigate. 
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the  iioMMiwilrr  m  tUtt  rf  the  PbrtegHfise  txmfm 
^tMt tgauMt MT^ral ttf  its«rttelet.  Imtnamq/Kmce mt  this 
iJMitiifafrtinn  a  tmat  of  inquiy  wm  faMlttetdl;  biA  o«  m 
MUMitB  ittvestigaiioD  Botkiag  spfeared  tkat  ha^  the  leut  tea* 
^Bttey  taeriMnatff  —y  of  the  ycrab,  Os  the  cevtrarj  it 
it  re^eiiiis  te  obierrey  that  the  eoaveatien  ef  Ciatra 
the  eky  ef  litbea  ftem  the  hemri  ef  a  aiege  and  the 
ger  ef  dcetraetten,  ao4  that  the  eritieal  state  of  ^ahi  rea* 
4ere4  it  higUf  expedient  to  tenttnatey  at  toon  at  pMnhle^ 
thebotiaett  of  PortagaL* 

A  few  dayt  before  the  battle  of  Vimiera,  the  patriotie 
funee  ia  Spaia  laeeiTed  a  eoatiderable  aeeetnon  of  ttreiM^th. 
Several  bodiet  of  Spaaith  troopt  had  beta  famitbed  bj  the 
aoartof  MadridataauliariettotheFreBeh.  Ofthetecight 
thoataad  were  ttatiooed  in  the  Daaith  ielaad  of  Fnea,  aad 
two  thootaod  ia  that  of  Langolaod*  A  ac^mttaea  beiag 
eatered  into  by  their  geiieral»  the  nar^  4t  Koaiaaa,  witk 
the  Brititb  admiral  Keatt,  ia  order  to  eieet  their  libeiatiow^ 
the  Spaaiardtt  in  Faaea*  toiaed  the  Tetteb  aad  taatU  erall, 
the  Daaith  troopt  ia  that  itlaad  beiag  aaabie  to  audce  asay 
tppetitioaf  aad  eoaveyod  tfaeaitelaet  to  Laagoland^  where 
they  fMVMd  a  jaattioa  with  their  eoaatryoieB,  aad  were  eaa- 
▼eyed  by  the  Britith  thippiag  it  Spaia.  That,  by  a  weU 
eoadaeted  tehetiey  tea  thoutand  Bpaaith  Telenuit  reeeaed 
thoBMdfM  froai  the  power  of  the  Freneh  emperor,  aad  re- 
gataed  their  aative  tboret,  where  they  joiaed  their  brethren 
ia  armt  ia  topporting  the  eaate  of  their  etantry. 

After  the  eoDTeattoa  of  Ciaira,  the  Britith  army  etatomed 
twa  awatbt  at  Litboa,  by  reatoa  of  the  diffieaky  of  eoiieert* 
tog  ^7  regular  plaa  of  op^ratioat  with  the  divided  aathori- 
tiet  9i  8paia.t  Bat  at  length  aboat  the  ead  of  September, 
a  tapreme  eeatral  joata  being  formed,  the  army  begaa  ita 
.Q^  ^  mareh  for  Spain,  under  the  eommaad  of  Sir  John 
A. IX 1808.  Moore,  and  proeeeded  in  different  divitiont  to  Salt* 

*  Tbe  most  important  parts  of  the  convention  of  Cmtra  were  in  uni- 
son with  the  convention  of  Egypt  in  l80l,  and  on  a  minute  exam'.B%ttfKi 
and  just  estimate,  their  advantages  and  disadvantages  vill  appear  to  te 
very  nearly  balanced. 

t  See  Mr.  Sjcretaiy  Canning*^  speech,  January  19th,  18  09- 
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Aiaiiea.  In  the  meftn  while  genera]  Sir  Dft?id  Baird  had,  on 
the  lath  of  October,  iMided  a  strong  body  of  Britifii  troopv 
at  Comnna,  and  after  many  delays  and  dillcalties  reached 
Astorga.  Bnt  in  the  month'  of  November  the  emperor  of 
Ae  French  entered  Spain,  in  order  to  eondact  the  operations 
•f  the  war ;  and  the  patriotic  armies,  under  generals  Belve- 
dere, Blaie,  and  Castanos,  being  snccessively  defeated.  Ma* 

Dec.  4^  drid  surrendered  to  his  arms.*  His  neit  objeet 
A.D.  1806.  was  to  cat  off  the  retreat  of  the  British  troopsv 
Raving  fcr  this  purpose  pnt  in  motion  his  diflferent  divisions 
Snder  the  dakes  of  Dalmatia,  Abrantes,  Dantzie,  and  Tre- 
vtso,  he  himself  departed  from  Madrid  on  the  iSth  Deeenw 
her  with  thirty-two  thousand  inflintry  and  eight  thousand 
cavalry.  Thus  the  whole  disposeable  force  of  the  French, 
fbrming  an  irregular  crescent,  was  marching  in  radii  to  in- 
ciose  the  British  army.f 

General  Moore,  in  the  mean  while,  being  apprized  of  the 
Surrender  of  Madrid,  meditated  a  junetion  with  the  marquis 
Ronrana,  in  ord^r  to  make  an  attack  on  the  duke  of  ]Mma<» 
fia.  in  this  view  he  marched  to  Majorga,  and  being  joined 
by  general  Baird,  with  the  troops  tmn  Corunna,  the  whole 
British  army,  consisting  of  twenty*thr^e  thouaand  foot  and 
Upwards  of  two  thousand  horse,  advanced  to  Sahagaa.!  But 

*  The  piinca  of  Casferi  Frmeo  and  Dob  T.  Moria,  wofc  strongly  sasi 
poctod  of  having  ticaaonaUy  deUvered  up  Madrid:— Vide  Neak's  Let* 
ttrs  from  Spain  and  Portugali  Letter  41.  p.  243.  Sir  J.  Moore  aacribes 
all  the  misfortunes  of  the  Spaniards  not  to  any  fault  or  weakness  in  the 
people,  but  to  the  want  of  energy  and  ability  in  tlie  gorfemment  See 
letter  to  lord  Castlereagh,  dated  at  8alanianca»  29th  Nov.  1S08.  General 
Moore  caUs  the  ^>aniard8  '*  a  fine  people.*^  LeUer  dated  Salamanca,  2Gth 
Nov.  Camp,  in  Spain,  p.  72  and  75.  See  also  bia  letters  ^boMfm,  and 
Meak's  Letters  from  Spain,  &c.  p  203.    Letter  33d. 

t  For  the  routes  and  directions  of  the  different  FVencb  armies,  Stc.  the 
inquisitive  reader  may  tse  referred  to  the  Histoiy  of  the  Campaign  in 
Spain,  by  J«  Moore,  Esq.  brother  to  the  genond* 

t  The  anthor  of  the  Campaign  in  Spain  mates  the  British  army  consist 
of  2Si081  infioitry  and  cavalry.— -p.  174.    But  in  the  Appendix  it  is  stete 
•t  a  toUl  of  29.350.   Tins  is  somewhat  difiicult  to  reconcile,  and  the 
difference  cannot  be  accounted  ibr  by  the  ordinary  coarse  of  mortalitjr 
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general  If  eore  was  no  eeoner  arriTed  at  thtt  etatieny  tluui  lie 
fteeived  iateiligeaee  of  the  m&wtmentM  of  the  eaeaqry  wid  iai« 
Dee.  Mil,  neiialeiy  eoMneaoed  a  preeipitale  retreal  tkuNiglft 
A.  n  1800.  ChdHeia.    TlieFreiiekeaiperar  had  beea  rataxded 
bj  the  diAealt  paosag^  of  the  aMantaiao  of  OaadaimaM^ 
whieh  were  coTored  with  a  deep  oaow,  and  the  meeoeaat 
raiao  aad  oTeriowiag  tomato  had  eaaoed  a  deky  of  tw« 
days  in  hi«  nuuroh.    Notwithstanding  these  diflenlties  he  had 
marehed  three  hundred  miles  llroni  the  18th  Oeeemher  to  the 
Sd  Janaary,  when  ho  arrived  at  Astorga,  where,  being  joined 
by  the  dake  of  Dalnuttia,  ho  had  intended  to  sarroand  the 
British  anny.*    Finding,  howerer,  that  4he  eipeeted  prey 
had  eladed  his  grasp,  he  eonautted  to  the  dakos  of  DaloM- 
tia  and  Abrantes  the  fotnre  operations  against  the  English. 

The  retreatof  the  British  amy  was  attended  by  all  Ae 
disasters  inseparable  from  the  rapidity  with  whieh  it  wao  ae* 
eessariiy  eondneled,  in  the  nuddle  of  winter,and  by  rsada  al- 
most impassable,  throagh  a  oonntry  dostitate  of  eon,  in  whiek 
the  eo^wiissariat  eonid  not  prooare  s«pplies.t  'Great  nambetv 
of  BMn,  who  were  nnable  to  keep  ap  with  the  army,  were  hA 
en  the  line  of  mareb,  and  many  droned  dowa  ediansted  by 
Ihtigae.  Namberi  of  horses  were  left  behind,  and  no  lean 
than  fourteen  hundred  were  killed,  to  present  them  ftwsa 
ftdling  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy4  General  Anstiuther 
died  through  exeessiTe  fatigue  $  and  some  neoounts  estimate 
the  loss  of  the  British  army,  during  this  disastrous  retreat, 
at  seven  thousand  men,  though  others  compute  it  to  a  mneh 
less  number,    Th^  Ei^lish  were  eonstantly  harrassed  by  tlie. 

m  any  uiUitsiy  oYents  that  bad  bappeaed— See  Ajipcndix,  p.  82  and  8S. 
But  the  readers  of  histoiy  must  pever  expect  to  find  deameas  and  pee* 
dsion  in  numerical  statemenu. 

*  i  Campaign  in  Spain,  p.  303  and  304 

I  Neale's  Letters  from  Spain  and  Portugal    Lett  S2.  p.  333. 

#For  the  same  reason,  two  cartloada  of  casks  filled  Widi  dbUars  to 
the  amount  of  5/XXV.  were  rolled  down  a  hill.  A  body  of  the  advanced 
guard  of  the  French  passed  within  a  very  few  mmotea.  It  was  aftesw 
wards  reported  by  some  prisoners*  that  the  money  was  found  by  tbo 
planish  peasants.    Campaign  in  8pain«  p.  31i» 
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enemy's  mrBbrjj  who  iiade  freqacnt  attacks  n  its  rear ;  bat 
were  always  repulsed  with  lass»  At  leagth,  after  foarteen 
days  of  preeipitate  and  harrassiag  marehes,  the  army  reaehed 
Jan  11»  CormiBay  and  had  the  traosports  been  ready,  might 
A.  D  laos.  have  heen  embarked  withoat  further  molestation.* 
Bvt  these  haying  been  sent  to  Vigo,  to  whieh  plaee  the  Brit- 
nh  general  had  at  first  intended  to  retreat,  it  was  not  till  the 
latk  of  Janoaiy  that  the  first  division  of  the  transports  ar* 
rived  at  Gomnna.t  On  the  iSth,  the  advanced  gnard  of  tho 
enemy  reaehed  Betannoiy  within  twelve  miles  of  that  plaee^ 
and  their  main  body  eame  np  on  the  i8th.  On  the  14th  and 
10th,  the  rest  of  the  transports  arrived,  and  part  of  the 
tenops  were  embarked*  The  French,  in  the  mean  while,  had 
broQght  op  their  infantry  in  great  force ;  and  the  British 
general,  perceiving  an  action  nnavoidable,  suspended  the  em* 
barkation.  On  Sunday  the  10th,  the  dake  of  Dalmatia  be§^n 
to  harrass  the  English  with  continual  skirmishes,  while  he 
I  made  his  dispositions  for  cutting  them  off  from  the  point  of 

,  embarkation  hy  an  impetuous  attack.    But  general  Mporo 

I  aware  of  his  design^  took  the  necessary  precautions,  and 

I  Jan«  ifi|    'i^w  Dp  his  army  before  the  walls  of  Comnna^ 

,  A  D- 1809.  On  the  following  day,  about  two  in  the  afternoon, 

,  ^he  French  general  gave  orders  for  the  attack,  whieh  was 

made  with  the  most  terriUe  impetaosity,  and  sustained  with 
uivinciUe  firmness.  After  an  action  of  three  hoars,  a  vig- 
erons  charge  with  the  bayonet  decided  the  contest,  and  com- 
pelled the  French  to  retire.  The  loss  sustained  by  tbe  Eng- 
lish, b  computed  at  between  seven  and  eight  hundred  men, 
that  of  the  enemy  remains  unknown.!  In  the  beginning  of 
the  action,  general  Baird,  90  well  known  by  his  distinguished 
bravery  and  eminent  services,  received  a  wound  in  his  arm, 
whieh  rendered  amputation  immediately  necessary.  Some 
time  after,  general  Moore  was  wounded  by  a  shot  in  the 

*  The  amy  had  marched  250  miles.    See  Camp,  in  Spain,  p.  3o5. 

f  On  the  reporta  of  the  engineera,  Corunna  waa  thought  to  af!bfd 
gieater  ccnTeoieiicea  for  embarkation  than  Wgo^  wliich  presented  no  ad- 
vantages  for  embarking  in  the  ftce  of  an  enemy.  See  Campaign  in  Spain, 
p.  310,  &c.  at  il  Sir  J.  Moofc*8  letter,  dated  Corunna,  13tb  Jan«  1809. 

t  General  Hope's  dispatch  to  General  Baird,  Jan.  IStb,  1809. 


Hurrosv  or  bwolano, 

pruM«nifc^b«tlielUlMinM«iritklMrek.  UkeWmitk^ 
▲tor«NHMe»  «•<  NdiMiy  kt  cspirai  ■»  tke  trnt  ef  vietovy  r 
|fc»tMn»  bk  MM*  will  te  ilhuftriMn,  Mdl  kit  neoMy  MB- 
■•fftrti*  Thft  cMMMMi  Ai?«iv«i  m  geMrtI  Hope. 
Maplctcd  tile  ▼ioltrj,  avi  witftr  great  «lrilliy  JiwatfcJ 
<»fcTfcati— ,  wiMb  ftmmmtmtei  mbaut  am  a'aiaek  Ae 
avaabigy  aadl  befcta  the  aMntog  af  the  iSth  was  aai 


The  aMat  vigaraaa  effarts  ware  aaw  «afc  by  An  Fi 
ibr  tlia  aatira  aabfagatiaft  af  Spain.    SaragMia  was  tak 
Feb.  17,  ^''^  ^  *>**^  tfeaieaiaat,  airf,  perlmps,  aapftral* 
▲.D.180i.  Idled  aasaalt,  wWeh  eoattmied  tweatj-twa  *^ 
witlMNit  ialapwaiiso.    Seteral  aetfans  toalc  place  ia  the  ifiK> 
ftrent  prafteeas  with  Tariaas  saseess^  bat  arastly  to  ahe  olsii4* 
TaM^  af  tiie  Spaaiards.    After  the  British  araij  imd  em- 
harked  at  Caraaaa,  the  dahe  af  Dalaiatia  marehed  thravgh 
OalBaia  iata  FsKagal,  aad  aiafc  hiaiself  oiaiter  af  Oparto. 
Bat  aaether  iWrttidable  amaaMBt,  eoasistiq^  mf  abare  thirty 
thaasaad  men^  arrrrisg  liram  Eagland,  the  geaerals  Wdlea- 
ley  aad  Beresford  aiarehed  against  the  iaradcrs.    After  a 
train  af  aetlre  aperatians,  the  deke  af  Dalmatia  was  eon- 
palled  te  retire  fifam  Portagal  with  eaasiderable  lass.    Bit 
Arthar  Wellesley,  being  tbns  left  at  liberty  t»  aiareb  iattf 
Spain,  adraaeed  as  flu*  as  Oropesa^  where  he  Ibrmed  a  jvae* 
tiaa  with  general  Caesta,  whase  amy  eansisted  of  abaat  (bir- 
ty-eight  thaasaad  nien.t    The  eombined  British  and  Sptaish 
armies  then  proeeeded  ta  Talavera,  wliere  they  teak  a  strsng 
pasitian.    It  eitended  nearly  two  miles :  the  British  were 
stationed  on  the  left ;  the  Spaniards  on  the  right,  in  fraat  of 
the  town,  and  stretehing  down  to  the  Tagas.    In  this  positioa 
they  were  attaeked  by  the  Prendi  army,  eansisttng  of  about 
aeventy  thaasaad  men,  a  namber  eqnal  at  least  to  that  of  the 

•  See  Neale'k  opimoa  of  the  charnBter  and  condoctof  Sir  Jolin  Biooie. 
"  He  was  pbocdt*  says  he»  ''fai  a  ntoation  the  aioct  awfully  respoogible 
that  any  British  general  has  yet  occtt|ued.''—Letten  from  ^ain  and  For. 
tugal.    Letter  54.  p.  333. 

t  See  general  Wdlingtoa*!  dispatcbea. 
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t  iiMMElgIiili«idSfaaMraf,ft]iricoiuB«Bd«d1ijlE^ 

I  in  pertoiif  aided  by  the  uimtwetkBin  Joardca  asd  Victor,  and 

gMeral  Seliastiaiii.    latke  daak  of  the  creatiigy  the  FreBah 
I  Jaly  27,    ^^W^  ^^  eagagemeiit  by  a  eaniMnnde  oa  the  Idft, 

A.  D.  1809.  Mid  aa  inpetiioas  eharge  af  the  eavalry  an  the 
righl^  ia  arder  to  break  the  Spaaish  iafaatrf.    Bnt  the  eneay 
,  fiiidiDg  haaeelf  unable  to  make  aa  j  inpreMion  aa  the  Span*- 

I  iardsy  directed  all  his  eflEbrtsagaiaii  the  Snglieh*  Theattacfci 

were  repeated  twiee  in  the  ai(|^t  and  a  third  time  abont  da  ji- 
^y  ff^   break  ia  the  moraii^y  bat  wiihaat  saeeeet.    Aboat 
A.  D  1809.  noen  the  French  Made  a  general  attack  an  tha 
British  line,  and  althongh  the  Spaniardc  had,  in  the  com- 
neaccBeat  of  the  action,  displayed  great  intrepidity,  the 
paiitioa  of  their  army  was  so  important  that  general  Wei* 
lesley  did  not  wish  them  to  make  aay  maTcment.    The 
British  troops  were,  therefore,  obliged  to  aostain  the  whole 
foree  of  an  attack.    But  after  a  sanguinary  eoniiet  the 
French  were  at  lengdi  repnlsed,  and  retired  in  r^olar  order, 
leaviag  behiad  them  cerenteen  pieces  af  cannon  and  some 
■prioottcn.*    The  enemy,  however,  kept  a  rear  guard  of  ten 
thousand  men  an  the  heights  on  the  1^  of  the  Alberehe  till 
the  night  of  the  Sist  of  Jaly.    And  the  ^treme  fatigue  of 
the  troops,  the  want  of  provisions,  and  the  great  number  of 
wounded,  prevented  the  British  army  fkoih  making  any  move- 
ment ;  althonj^  brigadier-geaeral  Cranford  had  joined  it 
with  his  brigade  the  day  lAer  the  battlcf    The  news  of  this* 
brilliant  action  eacited  great  joy  ia  England ;  the  honours  of 
the  peerage,  with  the  title  of  lord  Wdliagton,  were  conferred 
on  general  Sir  Arthur  yTelleoley,  who,  by  his  subsequent  as 
well  as  his  former  eoaduet,  1m»  diewa  himself  warthy  of 
those  marks  of  distinction.    A  few  days  after  the  battle,  his 
lordship  put  his  army  in  motion  in  the  design  of  attacking 
the  duke  of  Dalmatia  before  he  could  join  mareschal  Victor, 

•  The  loss  ef  the  French  is  estimated  at  10,000 :  that  of  the  English  is 
itoted,  in  the  returns,  at  5,367,  among:  i^hom  were  several  officers  of 
high  rank  and  distinguished  merit.  See  lord  Wellington's  dispatches^ 
29th  July,  1809. 

t  Lord  Wellington'^  dispatches,  Aug.  1st.  1809. 
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kttVHig  geaeral  CmsU  to  defesdi  th«  positMU  of  Tali 
Bat  the  Spaaith  MnMUidcr  haviag  reeetredl  lafermfttivii  thmt 
the  dake  of  OdnstMi  was  too  otroag  for  the  JBoglith,  tal- 
lowed lord  WoUiagtoay  ia  order  to  effeet  a  jaaotioa.    Mafca 
oImI  Yietor,  advaaeiag  at  the  saaw  tiaie  ia  the  rear  of  eke 
Spaniardo,  the  Britith  graeral  erotsed  the  Tagas  ia  order  ta 
avoid   heiag  iaeloted  betweea  two   hootile  anaies*    The 
wooaded  were  left  at  Talavera,  aad  fell  iato  the  haada  of 
the  eaeny.    A  Tariety  of  eIreuaistaBeet  iodueed  lord  W«l« 
UagtoB  to  retreat  to  Badi^fos,  where»  from  siekaete  aad  eiher 
eaaiety   the  araiy  reaiaioed  eeveral  noathB  ia  a  stale  af 
iaaetiTity. 

Dariag  these  miliary  operations  on  the  eootiaeat^  tte  asiwj 
of  Great  Britata  was  employed  ia  a  groat  Yariety  of  eipc-» 
ditioas.    In  the  hegiaaiag  of  the  year,  the  Freaeh  settleaie^ 
of  Cayeane  sarreadered  to  aa  EagKsh  aad  Portogaese  force. 
And  the  island  of  Martiniqae  was  soon  after  eoaqoered  by 
the  British  aram.*    Siaee  the  memorable  aetioa  of  Tralk%ary 
the  tittU  of  the  oaemy  had  not  dared  to  af^ear  en  the  nnrran 
The  Britirii  seaaien,  therefore,  met  with  fcw  oppoftaatties  of 
aeqairing  fresh  laurels :  hot  their  daaatless  aad  sueeesefal 
attaek  on  a  Freaeh  sqoadron  in  Basque  roads,  shewed  that  ao 
diffieulties  eould  overeome  their  entorpisiag  spirit    This 
daring  eiploit  was  performed  on  the  13th  and  iBth  of  April, 
ander  the  orders  of  admiral  lord  Gambier ;  the  direetimi  of 
•the  fire-ships,  &e.  was  committed  to  eapt.  lord  Coehrane,  who 
distingaished  himself  greatly  on  thu  oeeasioa.    The  Brttish 
▼essels,  advaneing  uader  a  tresMndoas  fire  ftom  the  hattoriea 
of  the  isle  of  Aix,  destroyed  four  of  the  French  ships,  and 
forced  scTca  others  oa  shore  at  the  aiooth  of  the  Charaite. 

About  the  end  of  September,  a  small  English  squedroa 
having  sailed  from  Messina,  recovered  from  the  Freneh  (he 
islands  of  Zaate,  Cephaloaia,  Ithaca,  &e.  and  re-established 
the  septinsular  republic.  A  gallant  action  was  also  performed 
on  the  Ist  of  November:  a  squadron  from  Toulon,  withsap« 
plies  for  the  Freneh  garrison  of  Barcelona,  was  destroyed, 

1/  *  Cayenne  surrendered  on  the  14th  January,  and  Martinique  on  (be 

'  •  Orth  February,  1809. 
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th  the  bay  of  Rosas,  by  detachments  from  lord  Collingwood*s 
fleet  in  the  Mediterranean.* 

Bat  the  most  important  expedition  undertaken  by  Great 
Britain,  except  that  to  Portugal  and  Spain,  was  the  unfortunate 
ttttempt  on  the  Batavian  province  of  Zealand.    Its  objects 
were  the  destruction  of  the  French  fleet  in  the  Scheldt,  the 
eonqnest  of  the  island  of  Waleheren,  and,  if  possible,  of  the 
eity  of  Antwerp,  as  well  as  a  powerful  diversion  in  favour  of 
Austria,  which  at  the  time  when  the  project  was  formed  and 
the  armament  prepared,  was  engaged  in  an  arduous  and 
doabtfttl  contest  with  France.    This  armament,  consisting  of 
a  powerful  fleet,  and  between  thirty  and  forty  thousand  land 
Ibreea,  under  the  command  of  lord  Chatham,  was  one  of  the 
most  formidable  that  had  ever  been  sent  out  ft'om  Great 
"iBritain ;  but  its  destination  was  to  a  quarter  where  it  was 
impossible  to  make  any  effectual  impression*    The  state  of 
affitirs  on  the  continent  had  dso  undergone  a  sudden  and 
nnfiivourable  alteration.    When  the  British  armament  pro- 
ceeded to  the  Scheldt^  the  contest  between  France  and  Austria 
was  already  decided.    The  military  state  of  the  country  was 
fonifd  to  be  very  different  lh>m  what  it  had  been  represented  ; 
and  the  commander  soon  learned  that  Antwerp,  instead  of 
being  almost  defenceless,  was  completely  fortified.    The  fort 
of  Lillo,  and  others  on  the  banks  of  the  Scheldt,  were  also 
in  the  best  state  of  defence,  and  Bergenop-Zoom,  and  other 
fortresses,  were  ready  to  pour  their  garrisons  on  the  inva^- 
ders.    The  British  general,  and  the  other  military  and  naval 
commanders,  performed  all  that  was  possible  in  such  un- 
favourable circumstances.    Their  attack  on  the  island  of 
Waleheren  succeeded  ;  and  Flushing,  after  a  short  but  vigo- 
Aui^st  15,  fous  siege,  surrendered  to  the  British  arms.    But 
A.  D.  1809.  the  circumstances  of  the  country,  and  the  accumu- 
lation of  the  French  and  Batavian  forces,  rendered  all  further 
progress  dangerous,  and  ultimate  success  impossible.   Accord- 
ing to  the  French  accounts,  all  the  departments  were  in 

*  For  the  (larticulars,  see  admiral  lord  Gollingwood's  dispatches  of 
the  30th  October  and  the  Ist  NoTember»  1809. 
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ftrms  :  100,000  of  tlie  nfttiMuJ  guards  kad  pat  thtmacslTea  ia 
motion :  ^ff^OOO  troops  drawn  from  the  depots,  were  a— ai^ 
bled  in  Plandert ;  and  the  gens  d*armes  Ibrmed  a  euii—  •£ 
ekoiee  cavalry.*    The  season  of  the  year  was  also  an 
mountable  obstacle  to  siieeess,in  a  eonntry  where  the 
oitremely  insalahrioas  to  the  natives,attd  still  nHNres»toattwm* 
gers.    A  malignant  fever  hr<A:e  ovt  among  the  Britisli  tanaoy^ 
and  made  terrible  ravages*  The  armament,  therefore,  haring 
kft  a  strong  garrison  in  Flnshing,  retnmed  to  England*    Bat 
the  sickness  eoatinoing  to  rage  aoHiog  the  troops  left  beUmd, 
with  such  violence  as  to  threaten  their  total  destruction,  dm 
British  gtvemnent  jttdtcioosly  resolved  to  abandon  the  iaiaiid 
of  Waieheren ;  and  about  the  middle  of  Deeember  4lie  timopi 
were -withdrawn  from  its  pestilential  shores* 

^ver  sinee  the  afair  of  the  Chesapeake,  Great  Brifaia 
had  been  on  bad  terms  with  Ameriea  $  and  the  ordon  in 
eottneil  of  November,  A807,  though  evidently  oeeasaoned  ky 
the  Berlin  decree,  had  eontribated  to  keep  np  the  misuider- 
standing.    Bat  dnring  a  great  part  of  this  year,  negoeiatioms 
were  carried  on  Ibr  the  re-establishment  of  eemmereial  inter- 
course between  the  two  countries.  On  an  intimation  from  Mr. 
Erdcinc,  the  British  ambassador,  that  the  orders  in  ooimeii 
would  be  speedily  revoked,  the  congress  seemed  pei^eetly 
satisfied,  and  the  president  issued  a  proclamation  for  renew- 
ing the  trade  with  Great  Britain,    Numbers  of  Amerieaa 
vessels  proceeded  to  the  British  ports,  and  the  British  mann- 
faeturers  eipected  a  lucrative  market  for  their  merchandise. 
But  there  appears  to  have  been  some  mysterious  mistaken 
the  negoeiation,  which  the  British  government  deemed  it  ex- 
pedient to  rectify.    &f  r.  Brskine  was  recalled,  and  succeeded 
by  Mr.  Jackson,  whose  mission  proved  unsuceessful ;  and  the 
'  revival  of  the  prohibitory  laws  again  put  a  stop  te  all  com- 
mercial intercourse  between  Ameriea  and  Great  Briiain.t 

*  Expose  of  the  situation  of  France^  Dec.  12, 1809. 

f  On  the  5tb  Jan.  1809,  peace  was  concluded  between  Great  Britain 
and  the  Ottomaft  Porte.  On  the  lOtJi  of  May,  Gustavus  IV.  king  of 
Sweden,  was  deposed.  A  peace  was  soon  after  concluded  between  Swe- 
deoi  Denmark,  and  Russia }  aiid  the  Swedish  ports  were  shut  against  the 
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*  Tbe  comineDeemeDt  of  this  year  was  marked  by 

*  the  capture  of  Guadaloape,  and  of  the  Dateh  is- 
I  iaads  of  8t.  Martin  and  St.  fiustatius  by  the  English.  By 
<  these  eonqoestS)  Qreat  Britain  extingnished  the  power  of 
I  Franee  and  Batavia  in  the  West  Indies.  But  she  had  soon 
H  to  lament  the  loss  of  one  of  her  greatest  naval  eommanders. 
i  March  r»  Admiral  lord  CoUingwood,  the  worthy  successor  of 
k  A.  U.  1810.  Nelson,  died  of  a  lingering  duease,  at  his  station  off 

Tonlon,  to  the  great  regret  of  his  country.* 
i  At  this  period^  a  new  scene  attracted  the  public  attention, 

I  and  eicited  some  commotions  in  the  British  metropolis.    Sir 

i  Fraitcis  Bnrdctt,  one  of  the  representatives  of  the  city  of 

I  Westminiter,  having  addressed  to  his  constituents  a  letter 

eontatning  some  expressions  which  the  House  of  Commons 
I  •onsidered  as  a  breach  of  its  privileges,  was  arrested  by  vir- 

I  tae  of  a  warrant  from  the  speaker,  and  conveyed  to  the 

I,  Tower.    He  Tcfnscd  to  acknowledge  the  legality  of  the  war- 

I  Taut  $  and  his  arrest  excited  a  popular  tumult,  in  which  some 

I  mischief  was  done,  and  a  few  lives  were  lost  by  the  firing  of 

f  the  military. 

I  The  French  carried  on.their  operations  in  Spain  with  rapid 

,  •access.    Having  forced  the  passes  of  the  Sierra  Morena, 

I  they  made  themselves  masters  of  the  provinces  of  Grenada 

,  and  Andalusia.    The  large  and  opulent  city  of  Seville  being 

dtrided  into  factions,  and  in  a  state  of  confusion,  surrendered 
without  making  any  resistance.  And  the  junta,  as  their  last 
refuge,  retired  to  Cadiz— «  city  which,  Arom  its  insular  situ- 
ation, might,  when  protected  by  a  British  fleet,  bid  defiance 
to  the  attacks  of  the  enemy.  In  the  mean  while,  general 
Masscna  took  the  command  of  the  grand  army  of  France, 

ISritifih  trade.  On  the  9th  Aprils  the  war  began  between  France  and 
Austria,  and  was  ended  by  the  total  defeat  of  the  Austrians  at  Wagram* 
on  the  6th  and  7th  of  July.  In  ttie  beg^innlng  of  the  year,  a  rupture  took 
*  place  between  Rusftia  and  the  Ottoman  Porte.  On  the  16th  of  December, 
the  emperor  of  the  French  and  his  consort  separated  by  mutual  consent, 

*  On  the  16th  March,  Zealand^  Dutch  Brabant^'and  the  territory  be- 
tween  the  Meuse  and  the  Waal,  were  annexed  to  France.  On  the  1st  of 
April,  the  emperor  of  the  French  celebrated  his  miptials  with  the  princess 
Maria  Louisa  of  Austria^  daugliter  of  the  emperor  Francis  IT. 
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umI  ■eaatfjl  Poitsgal.  Lord  Weiliiigt«ii  haviBgpvt  his  army 
in  motioDy  w  order  to  coyer  ibat  eoantry,  took  an  exeeedioisly 
otroag  potitioD  at  Celerieo  de  la  Oaarda.    The  Freneh  kair. 
ing  a  superiority  of  numbers,  employed  every  stnUafpeat    to 
draw  tbe  British  and  Portuguese  army*  from  its  positimt  ia 
the  mountains,  and,  in  this  view,  undertook,  sneeessivelj,  CJbe 
sieges  of  Cindad  Rodrigo  and  Almeida.    Both  these  plmeen 
made  a  Tigorous  defence;  but  at  length  .were  compeUed  !• 
surrender.    But  no  dcTiecs  of  the  enemy  could  induce  loni 
Wellington  to  hazard  an  action  under  disadvantageous  cir- 
cumstances; and  during  the  whole  of  this  campaign^  his 
lordship  distinguished  himself  as  much  by  his  prudence,  as 
he  had  formerly  done  by  his  courage  and  enterprisipg  geniiis. 
Two  of  the  ablest  military  commanders  in  the  world,  weve 
now  opposed  to  each  other,  and  it  was  extremely  diAcuIt  tm 
either  to  gain  any  advantage  by  generalship*    At  len|^di| 
after  various  feints  and  mancBuvres,  the  prince  of  Eslin^,* 
Sept.  27,    ^^^^  ^  division  of  30,000  men,  attacked  (he  ooos- 
A.D.  1810.  bined  British  and  Portuguese  armies  on  the  sami. 
mit  of  the  Sierra  de  Busaco,  apparently  with  tbe  design  of 
turning  their  left  with  his  main  body.  The  attempt,  howcTer, 
completely  failed.    The  French  were  repulsed  with  the  loco 
of  two  thousand  killed,  and  a  great  number  of  wounded:         [ 
among  the  latter  were  two  of  their  generak.    One  general, 
three  colonels,  thirty-three  other  oiBcers,  and  two  hundred  and 
fifty  privates,  were  made  prisoners.^    And  a  few  days  after- 
wards, colonel  Trant,  with  a  body  of  English  and  Porto- 
guese,  took  above  four  thousand  prisoners  at  Coimbra.    The 
British  general,  after  this  action,  retired   towards  Lisbon, 
and  took  an  impregnable  position  at  Torres  Yedras,  with 
his   right    extending  towards  the  Tagus.     The  prince  of 

♦  General  Beresford  had,  in  the  preceding  year,  been  appolntedi  by 
tbe  Prince  Regeot,  commander  in  chief  of  the  Portuguese  army. 

I  Massepa  was  first  created  duke  of  Rivoli,  and  afterwards  prince  of 
Esling,  in  honour  of  his  bravery  on  the  banks  of  the  Danube. 

t  The  loss  of  tbe  English  in  killed,  wounded,  and  missing,  was  only 
631—and  that  of  the  Portuguese,  602.  In  this  action  the  Portuguese 
displayed  the  greatest  possible  courage,  even  in  charging  with  tbe  bsy* 
qnet.    Sec  lord  Wellington's  dispatches  of  Oct  14tb«  1809. 
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Ksling  Ibllowed  his  morementB,  and  eneamped  direetly  in 


^  front. 


While  the  armies  of  Great  Britain  and  France  were  thus 
employed,  one  for  the  proteetion,  the  other  for  the  conquest 
'  of  Portugal)  the  enfeebled  state  of  the  enemy's  navy  ren- 

'  dered    the  maritime  war  neeessarilj  barren   of  important 

!  eTenta.     Some  gallant  aetions,  however,  afforded  additional 

^  proofs  of  the  daring  spirit  of  British  seamen ;  and  some  dis- 

tant expeditions  were  undertaken  with  astonishing  success* . 
The  Batavian  island  of  Amboyna,  in  the  East  Indies,  surren- 
dered to  a  small  British  force  almost  without  resistance.  But 
the  8th  of  August  was  distinguished  by  a  still  more  valuable 
I  eonquest.    The  island  of  Banda  was  taken  by  the  captains 

I  Reneh  and  Cole,  with  a  body  of  only  one  hundred  and  eighty 

I  men.     Having  carried  the  batteries  and  the  citadel  by  as- 

I  aauU,  they  prepared  to  storm  fort  Nassau  and  the  town,  when 

\  the  garrison,  consisting  of  seven  hundred  regular  troops  and 

/  three  hundred  militia,  surrendered  at  discretion,  exhibiting  a 

k  striking  contrast  between  British  valour  and  Batavian  cowar- 

I  dice* .   The  year  dosed  with  the  reduction  of  the  important 

\  islands  of  Bourbon  and  Mauritius,  by  a  British  armament 

under  the  command  of  admiral  Bertie  and  major-general 
Abercrombie.    The  Mauritius,  or  the  Isle.de  France,  had 
been  deemed  secure  against  every,  mode  of  attack,  by  the 
reefs  which,  surround  every  part  of  the  coast,  and  render  the 
landing  of  an  enemy  extremely  difficult.    But  all  these  ob* 
.  stacles  were  surmounted  by  the  diligence  and  skill  of  the  na- 
val officers  ;*  and  the  debarkation  being  successfully  effected, 
the  army,  after  compelling  an  advanced  corps  of  the  enemy  to 
retire,  marched  forward  to  Port  Louis,  recently  named  Port 
'  Dec.  3,     Napoleon,  which,  with  the  whole  island,  surren- 
A.  D.  1810.  dered  by  capitulation.    In  the  harbour  were  found 
six  frigates,  one  sloop  of  war,  two  brigs,  and  five  gun-brigs, 
two  English  East  Indiamen  which  had  been  captured,  and 
twenty-eight  merchant  vesseb,  of  various  burdens,  from  one 
hundred  and  fifty  to  a  thousand  tons.    The  ordnance  con- 

*  See  general  AbercrpiDbie's  dispatch  to  the  riglit  honourable  lord 
Minto  and  the  earl  of  Liverpool,  dated  Port  Loius,  Dec  7th,  1810. 
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•ifCed  mt  one  hndrcd  aid  teTcaty-diglil  pieces  ef 
thirty-one  BdrUn.  Tbe  Iom  of  the  eonqneron 
to  BO  «oio  thao  tweolj-eix  killed,  eighty  wonuled,  mmd  tmriy 
five  niieiagt  wM  oifrpiaiiigly  snoU  coBfideriog  tlie 
tuMe  of  the  aeqaieitioii.  Port  Loois  hot  on  exeeUeat 
hoor,  oad  MaorituM  nay  he  eoosidend  as  the  Malta  of  Ami 
part  of  the  worM.  It  has  hcea  esaiptttcd  that  the 
from  this  islaady  have  taken  UnnB  the  British  East 

r 

eoapany,  property  to  the  aaonnt  of  five  aullioni  itr  i  lii^ 
sinee  the  short  lired  peace  of  A  aims.  Bnt  as  the  eonqneat 
of  Banda  transfers  the  whole  of  the  natmeg  trade  front  the 
Dateh  to  the  Snglish,  that  of  Maaritias  has  eitingnishcd  tke 
power  of  the  French  in  the  African  and  Indian  seas. 

The  close  of  the  preceding  and  the  eomaiaioc* 
'sent  of  the  present  year  hare  heen  mariJLod  hj 
erents  of  a  natare  pecnliariy  disUessing  to  British  feelings. 
His  majesty,  Geoige  UL,  after  haring  reigned  i^re  fifty 
yean,  belored  and  rerered  hy  his  sah|ects,  was  seized  witk  a 
dangerons  disorder,  which,  together  with  his  adraneed  age, 
rendered  it  expedient  to  exonerate  him  of  the  cares  of  roy« 
alty.    After  several  weeks  spent  n  anxions  expectation  of  Iim 
reeoTcry,  and  in  parliamentary  debates  on  the  snhjeet  of  a 
regency,  it  was  at  length  resolred  that  his  royal  highness  the 
prince  of  Wales  shonM  be  requested  to  accept  that  kigk 
office.    A  nnmber  of  rq^lations  being  made^  the  prince  ac« 
cepted  the  regency,  nnd  his  administration  has  hitherto  been 
extremely  snccesslhL 

The  war  in  the  peninsnla  was  carried  on  with  considera- 
ble Tigonr,  and  with  various  sacccm.  On  the  2A  Jansary, 
the  French  general  Snehet  made  himself  master  of  Tortssa; 
and,  on  the  dsd  of  the  same  month,  marshal  Sonlt  toek  pes* 
semion  of  Olivenea.  On  the  same  day,  Spain  sustained  a 
great  loss  in  the  death  of  the  brave  marquis  do  Romana,  who 
suddenly  expired  at  his  head-qaarters  at  Cartaxo.  And, 
within  lem  than  a  month,  his  corps,  of  which  tbe  commsnd 
had  devolved  on  general  Mendinabel,  was  totally  defeated  by 
marshal  Sonlt* 

Amidst  these  snceesses,  the  French  arms*  received  a  check 
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March  5,    ^  ^^^  briltiaDt  aetion  whieh  t^k  plaee  on  tbe 
A^  l>.  1811.  lieights  «f  Barrosa,  near  tlie  Itla  de  Leon.    An 
cxpediUon  sailed  fW>ni  Cadiz,  on  the  25tli  of  Fehroarj,  under 
tlie  eommind  of  lieatenant-general  Graham,  who  disemharked 
a  body  of  Engluhv  Spaniards,  and  Portngneie,  at  Algesiras* 
The  objeet  of  this  armament  was  to  atlaek  the  Freneh,  irho 
were  employed  in  the  siege  of  Cadiz  $  and  the  landing  being 
cfPeeted  on  the  S8ih,  the  ailied  army  arrived,  on  the  morning 
of  tbe  0th  of  Mareh,  on  the  loir  ridge  of  Barrosa,  about  fonr 
mtlea  to  the  southward  of  the  month  of  the  rirer  Santi  Petri. 
*rhis  ridge  extends  inland  about  a  mile  and  ahalf,eontinuing 
OB  the  north  the  extensive  heathy  plain  of  Chielana.    A  largo 
forest  of  pines,  skirting  the  plain,  and  eneireling  the  height 
at  some  distance,  terminated  at  the  river,  the  intermediate 
space  between  the  north  side  of  the  height  and  the  forest 
being  uneven  and  broken  ground.    In  this  situation,  general 
Oraham  and  the  Spanish  commander,  general  La  Fenas, 
fMind  that  eireumstanees  obliged  them  to  attack  the  French 
army,  commanded  by  marshal  Victor,  and  consisting  of  about 
6000  men,  formed  in  two  divisions.    A  well  condneted  and 
snecessf ul  attack  on  the  rear  of  the  enemy's  lines,  near  Santi 
Petri,  by  the  vanguard  of  the  Spaniards,  under  brigadier*' 
general  Ladrizabel,  opened  the  communication  with  the  Isla 
de  Leon.    General  Graliam  then  moved  down  from  the  posi* 
tion  of  Barrosa  to  the  Torre  de  Bermesa,  about  half  way  to  the 
8anti  Petri,  in  order  to  secure  the  communication  across  that 
river,  over  which  a  bridge  had  been  recently  constiueted. 
This  position  occupied  a  narrow  woody  ridge,  the  right  ex- 
tending to  the  sea,  the  left  falling  down  to  the  Almanza 
creek,  on  the  edge  of  a  marsh.    While  making  this  move- 
ment, general  Graham  receiveil  notice  that  the  enemy  had 
appeared  in  force  on  the  plain  of  Cbiclana,  and  was  advan- 
cing towards  the  heights  of  Barrosa.    The  British  comman- 
der considering  that  position  as  the  key  to  Santi  Petri,  im- 
mediately made  a  countermarch,  in  order  to  suppoK  the 
troops  left  for  its  defence.    But  before  this  corps  could  com- 
pletely disentangle  itself  from  the  woods,  the  troops  on  the 
ridge  of  Barrosa  were  seen  retiring,  while  the  left  wing  of 
(he  enemy  was  rapidly  ascending*    At  the  same  time,  his 
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riglit  wing  was  potted  on  the  plain  at  the  edge  of  tlie  m 
A  retreat  in  the  faee  of  an  enemy  raperior  in  nuiliern 
n  raek  a  position,  would  kave  exposed  tlie  allies  to  g'^eat 
danger.    General  Orahav,  tlierefore,  relying  on  tite  ronrn^ci 
of  the  British  troops,  regardless  of  the  nnniber  and  poairiaa 
of  the  enemy,  determined  on  an  immediate  attadc     Mnfor 
Dnnean  opened  a  powerful  battery  of  ten  guns  on  the  awniy^ 
eentre.  Brigadier-general  Oilkes,  with  the  brigade  of  gwmrds, 
lientenant-eolonel  Brown's  flank  hattalioo,  lieutenaiit-enloDel 
Noreott's  two  companies  of  the  second  rifle  corps,  and  mnjui 
▲cheson,  with  a  part  of  the  67(h  foot,  (s^arated  front   Ike 
regiment  in  the  wood)  formed  on  the  right*    Cokmel  Wlieai- 
ley's  brigade,   with  three  companies   of  the  Cold-otream 
guards,  under  lientenant-eolonel  Jackson,  (separated  likewise 
from  his  battalion  in  the  wood)  and  lientenant-eidonel  Bar- 
nard's flank  battalion  formed  on  the  left.    As  soon  as  the  in- 
fantry was  thus  hastily  arranged,  the  artillery  advanced  to  a 
more  faTonrable  position,  and  kept  op  a  most  destroetiTe 
fire.    The  right  wing  proceeded  to  the  attack  of  geneml 
Rufitt's  division  on  the  hill,  while  lieutenant-colonel  Bar* 
sard's  battalion,  and  lieutenant-colonel  Bos1ie*s  detaebmeat 
of  Portuguese,  were  warmly  engaged  with  the  enemy's  Urail- 
leurs.    At  the  same  time,  general  Laval's  division,  notwith- 
standing the  havoc  mate  by  major  Duncan's  battery,  advan- 
ced in  very  imposing  masses,  opening  a  heavy  fire  of  mns- 
quetry.    The  left  wing  of  the  British  now  advanced,  keeping 
up  a  constant  fire ;  and  a  most  determined  charge  by  the  three 
companies  of  guards,  and  the  67th  regiment,  supported  by  all 
the  remainder  of  the  wing,  decided  the  defeat  of  general 
Laval's  division.    The  eagle  of  the  8th  regiment  of  light 
infantry,  which  suffered  exceedingly,  was  taken  by  major 
Ooogh.    The  attacks  were  strenuously  supported  by  colonel 
Belson  and  lieutenant-colonel  Prevost.     The  right  wing  of 
the  British  was  equally  snceessfol:  the  enemy  met  general 
Dilkes  on  the  ascent  of  the  hill,  and  the  contest  was  sangoio- 
ary  $  but  the  undaunted  perseverance  of  the  brigade  of  guards, 
of  lientenant-eolonel  Browne's  battalion,  and  of  lieutenant- 
colonel  Norcott's  and  major  Acheson's  detachment,  surmount- 
ed every  obstacle;  and  general  Rufin's  division  being  driven 
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from  the  heightey  left  behind  two  pieces  of  eanliOB.    In  leae 
tiftaii  aa.  hoor  and  a  half  from  the  commencement  of  the  ac- 
tion^  the  enemy  was  in  foil  retreat.    Bat  the  exhausted  state 
of  the  allies,  after  so  unequal  a  contesty  rendered  porsuit  im- 
possible.  The  Freneh  lost  on  this  occasion  aboat  three  thou* 
sand  killed,  wounded,  and  prisoners,  with  one  eagle,  six 
pieces  of  cannon,  their  ammunition  waggons,  and  a  number 
of  horses*    General  Bellegarde,  chief  of  the  staff,  an  aid-de- 
oamp  of  marshal  Victor,  one  colonel,  with  many  other  offi- 
cers, were  killed,  and  several  wounded  and  taken :  among 
the  latter  were  the  general  of  division  Rufin,  and  the  general 
of  brigade  Rousseau,  who  soon  after  died  of  his  wounds* 
The  loss  of  the  English  amounted  to  about  twelve  hundred 
Olid  forty-three  killed  and  wounded,  among  whom  were  seve- 
ral valuable  officers.*  The  number  of  French  engaged  in  this 
action  was  not  less  than  eight  thousand,  all  of  them  well  ap- 
pointed, in  a  high  state  of  discipline,  and  ably  commanded : 
the  Eni^ish  were  only  three  thousand,  and  the  whole  allied 
force  did  not  amount  to  six  thousand :  nothing  less  than  tlie 
greatest  exertions,  and  the  invincible  bravery  of  every  officer 
and  soldier,  could  have  been  successful  against  so  formidable 
an  enemy,  occupying  so  advantageous  a  position.    General 
Graham  finding  it  impossible  to  procure  supplies,  withdrew 
the  day  following  across  the  Santi  Petri,  and  afterwards  re- 
taraed  ot  Cadiz. 

About  the  same  time  that  general  Graham  obtained  this 
glorious  victory^  general  Massena  began  his  retreat  from 
Bantarem,  where  he  had  never  been  able  to  attack  lord  Wel- 
lington with  any  prospect  of  suecessc  On  the  ilth  March, 
the  van  guard  of  lord  Wellington  attacked  Massena's  rear 
nearPombal,  and  drove  it  from  its  position.  But  this  success 
of  the  allies  was  more  than  counterbalanced  by  the  loss  of 
fiadajoz,  which,  on  the  same  day,  surrendered  to  marshal 
Soult  after  a  vigorous  resistance. 
While  these  military  transactions  took  place,  the  honour 

*  sir  R.  Keats  very  ably  seconded  the  operations  of  the  army  on  this 
occasion  t  and  a  snuill  body  of  seamen  and  marines  stormed  and  dismant* 
led  the  vorks  of  the  enemy  at  the  mouth  of  the  Guadalete. 
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•r  the  BffiliA  i^p  w«s  ffMrndj  M^Mted  ift  atfaval 
g>gciCBt,  wideliy  althMgh  en  a  nudler  Mafe,  wai 
las  gloriMi  ihBM  thoK  af  Ike  Nile  ud  TrafSOgar. 
Preoefc  aad  Italian  M|aadrta,  eeaiittiag  af  five  frigate  a^ 
•arrette,  aae  brig,  tweaehaoaen,  ane  gan-baat^  aadai 
with  aoo  troi^w  aa  baard,  sailed,  aa  the  iith  af  Marah^ 
Aaaaaa,  and  an  the  iSth,  fell  in  with  eaptaia  Haite, 
nader  his  eaaunaad  fear  SBsall  ships  af  war  eanyin^  im  tte 
whale,  880  men  and  iM  gana.  The  haatile  sqnadran  had  MS^^ 
gans  and  2$B9  awn,  inelnding  the  MO  kadfarees  iatcaded  to 
garrisan  the  islaad  •!  lissa.    Relying  an  this  sapeiiaritj  af 
strength,  the  eneaiy,  an  deseiying  the  British  snaailiiin, 
fMmed  in  twa  dirisians,  and  instantly  bare  dawn  ta  the  at- 
taek.    The  British  line,  led  by  eaptain  Haste,  in  the  Am- 
phiaa,  af  3d  gnns  and  2M  BMn,  was  fanned  by  signal  in  the 
alasest  arder  for  their  reeeptian.    At  nine,  a*  m.  the 
eamneneed.    The  eanltiet  was  eitrenidy  sangainaiy^ 
after  eaatinning  till  three,  p.  m.  it4enninated  in  the  tatal 
feat  af  the  enemy  *s  sifnadran :  twa  af  their  frigates 
taken:  their  eammodare's  fessel  ran  ashare,  and  Uew  i^  ^ 
and  anather  of  their  frigates  straek,  bat  afterwards  eseaped* 
Their  eanmiander,  M.  Dubonrdien,  a  a^niber  af  th^  legiaa 
af  bonaar,  was  killed  in  the  aetian,  after  a  diqday  of  iatre- 
ptdity  and  skill  whieh  greatly  redannded  t0  his  hononr,  nnd 
rendered  the  sneeess  of  the  British  more  glariaaa     This 
brilliant  rietory  was  abtaxned  with  the  lass  af  no  aficers  nnd 
seamen  killed,  and  ItfO  wannded.* 

The  grand  Freneh  army,  under  general  Massena,eoatinn- 
lag  its  retreat  through  Portngal,  was  elasely  pnrsued  by  lard 
Wellington.  On  the  20th  of  March,  general  Beresford  at- 
tacked the  advaneed  guard  of  marshal  Mortier^  and  pursaed 
it  to  the  gates  of  Badajoz.  On  the  Sd  April,  lord  Welling, 
ton  attaeked  the  rear  of  Massena^s  army  $  and,  after  a  spirit- 
ed eonfliet,  the  Freneh  position  was  earried  by  the  bayaaet. 
General  Beresford  forced  Olivenca  to  capitnlate  on  the  i0(h 

*  In  this,  and  the  following  year,  many  other  bHItiant  exploits  were 
petformed  by  our  naval  officers,  of  which  the  limits  of  this  oompendiiun 
do  not  permit  a  particular  mention. 
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6t  April**  And)  on  the  8d  of  May,  lord  Wellington  was 
attaeked  by  Maisena  in  his  position  of  Faente  de  Honore* 
In  the  eommeneement  of  the  action  the  French  gained  some 
adyantages  $  but  were  at  length  obliged  to  repass  the  Agueda, 
without  being  able  to  throw  a  body  of  troops  into  Almeida, 
which  appears  to  have  been  their  object.  On  the  night  of  the 
10th  of  May,  the  garrison  of  Almeida  saceeeded  in  eTaeoa- 
ting  the  place,  and  blowing  np  the  fertiications,  in  view  of 
the  English  army. 

NnmeroQS  skirmishes  took  place  between  the  oat-posts  of 
the  French  and  allied  armies :  the  former  in  rapid  retreat — 
the  latter  in  full  pursuit :  sueh  being  ordinary  occurrences  of 
war,  cannot  claim  any  ample  space  in  history.f    But  an 
action  of  very  considerable  importance  took  place  between 
general  Beresford  and  marshal  Soult    On  the  8th  of  May, 
general  Beresford  bad  invested  Badajoz,  and  repelled,  though 
net  without  some  loss,  the  sorties  of  the  garrison.    But  the 
siege  was  scarcely  commenced  before  the  British  commander 
received  intelligence  from  general  Blake  that  marshal  Soult 
had  left  Seville  on  the  lOth  with  Iff ,000  men,  and  was  march- 
ing to  the  relief  of  Badigoz.    On  the  night  of  the  12th  May 
he  ag»in  received  information  from  different  quarters  of  the 
rapid  advance  of  the  French  general,  which  left  no  room  to 
donbt  of  his  intentions.    In  consequenee  of  this  advice  gene- 
ral Beresford  immediately  suspended  his  operations  against 
Badajoz,  removed  the  battering  cannon  and  stores  to  Etvas^ 
and  being  joined,  on  the  14th,  by  the  Spanish  generals  Blake 
and  Castanos,  he  prepared  to  meet  the  enemy.    In  the  after- 
noon of  the  10th  the  duke  of  Dalmatian  appeared  in  front  of 
the  allies  with  a  force  of  about  20,000  men,  having  been 
joined,  in  his  march,  by  0,000  troops,  which  composed  the 
corps  of  general  Latour  Maubourg.    On  the  morning  of  the 

*  On  the  10th  April*  the  Cstalonian^  took  Figueras  hy  surprise*  havini^ 
maintained  an  intelligence  with  the  Italian  troops  in  the  place.  They  are 
said  to  have  put  all  the  French  to  the  sword. 

f  General  ICassena.  conducted  his  retreat  in  the  most  able  manner  i 
'  but  the  desolation  which  rogrked  his  route  tarnished  the  glory  of  his 
nulitary  character. 

^Marshal  Soult. 
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16th  tlie  allied  army  completed  its  dispositions  for  reeeirln^ 
the  enemy,  being  formed  in  two  lines  on  a  rising  ^oond,  ron- 
ning  nearly  parallel  to  the  small  river  Albnera.*  The  FVenek 
general  did  not  long  delay  the  attack :  at  eight  o'clock  his 
army  was  observed  to  be  in  motion ;  and  his  cavalry  was 
seen  passing  the  river  at  some  distance  above  the  right  of  the 
allies.     Shortly  after  he  moved  a  strong  force  of  cavalry,  and 
two  heavy  columns  of  infantry  directly  towards  their  front, 
as  if  to  attack  the  village  and  bridge  of  Albnera.    At  the 
same  time  he  was  filing  the  principal  body  of  his  infantry 
over  the  river  to  the  right,  under  cover  of  his  cavalry,  which 
was  greatly  superior  to  that  of  the  allies ;  and  it  soon  ap- 
peared to  be  his  intention  to  turn  their  right  flank.    At  nine 
May  10,    o'clock  he  began  the  attack,  which  was  braTcly 
AD-  1811.  sustained  by  the  allies.      The  conflict  was  ex- 
tremely sanguinary,  and  the  varions  attacks  and  evolntians 
displayed,  on  both  sides,  great  intrepidity  and  consammate 
skill.      The  British,  Spanish,  and  Portognese  troops  val- 
iantly and  gloriously  maintained  the  honour  of  their  respec- 
tive countries.    After  a  well  contested  day  victory  declared 
for  the  allies.    But  general  Beresford,  considering  his  inferi- 
ority in  cavalry,  did  not  think  it  prudent  to  hazard  a  pursuit^ 
and  contented  himself  with  driving  the  French  across  the  Al- 
huera.     This  brilliant  victory  cost  the  allies  no  fewer  than 
4f5B7  men,  killed,  wounded,  and  missing,  among  whom  were 
many  ofiieers  of  merit  and  distinction.!    The  enemy  had 
five  generals  killed  or  wounded,  and  his  loss  was  estimated 
at  nearly  9000  men  killed,  wounded,  and  taken.    Marshal 
Soult  retired  to  the  ground  which  he  had  occupied  previous 
to  the  battle,  and  on  the  morning  of  the  18th  began  his  re- 
treat to  Seville,  leaving  Badajoz  to  its  fate.    That  important 
fortress  was  again  invested  by  general  Beresford  $  and  lord 
Wellington  advanced  with  the  grand  army  to  superintend 
the  operation^.     The  British  general  made  two  unsuccess- 

*  Several  of  the  Spanish  corps,  although  they  made  forced  marches, 
were  not  able  to  join  the  army  till  the  middle  of  the  night  preceding  the 
l>attle.    See  general  Beresford*s  letter  dated  May  18th,  1811. 

f  The  loss  of  the  Spamsh  corps  under  general  Blake^  which  was  v^ 
Vtvere,  is  not  included* 
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All  assanlts  on  the  fbrt  of  St  Christoval;  and  about  the 
middle  of  June  he  found  it  expedient  to  raise  the  siege  in  eon- 
sequenee  of  the  jnnetion  of  the  two  armies  of  Soult  and  Mar- 
mont 

The  operations  of  the  Spaniards,  in  other  parts  of  the 
kingdom,  were  marked  with  disaster.  On  the  28th  of  June 
general  Suehet  took  Terragona  by  assault.  On  the  ist  of 
Jaly  general  Blake  was  repulsed  by  the  French  in  an  attack 
on  Niebla.  On  the  9th  of  August  the  duke  of  Dalmatia  de- 
feated the  army  of  Murcia  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Baza ; 
bat  on  the  14th  the  Spaniards  surprised  the  French  in  San- 
tander.  On  the  19th  of  the  same  month  Figueras  was  re- 
taken by  the  French  general  Maedonald,  after  a  long  and 
very  difficult  blockade ;  and  on  the  ^th  general  Dorsenne 
defeated  the  Spanish  general  Abadia  in  the  yicinity  of  As- 
torga. 

While  such  was  the  fluctuating  state  of  the  war  in  Spain, 
Great  Britain  was  making  an  important  and  splendid  acqui- 
sition in  a  remote  quarter  of  the  globe.  An  expedition  was 
fitted  out  by  lord  Minto,  governor  general  of  India,  for  the 
reduction  of  the  island  of  Java.  The  squadron  was  com- 
manded by  rear-admiral  Stopford,  and  the  army  by  general 
Sir  Samuel  Auchmuty.  The  landing  was  effected  on  the  4th 
of  August,  without  opposition,  at  the  village  of  Chilling- 
worth,  twelve  miles  to  the  east  of  the  city  of  Batavia.  The 
first  step  of  the  British  general  was  to  reconnoitre  the  road 
by  the  coast  leading  to  the  city,  as  he  understood  that  if  it 
were  well  defended  it  would  be  nearly  impracticable.  On. 
advancing  with  the  troops,  however,  he  met  with  no  hostile 
force  to  oppose  his  progress ;  and  the  only  obstacle  was  occa- 
sioned by  the  destniction  of  the  bridge  over  the  Anjol  river. 
He  approached  that  river  on  the  6th,  and  observing,  in  the 
evening,  a  great  fire  in  Batavia,  he  concluded  that  the  enemy 
was  about  to  evacuate  the  city.*  Under  this  impression  he 
directed  the  advance  of  the  army,  under  colonel  Gillespie, 
to  pass  the  river  in  boats  during  the  succeeding  night.  The 
British  troops  lodged  themselves  in  the  suburbs  of  Batavia  $ 

•  They  buraed  a  great  part  of  their  stores  in  the  city.         • 
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aad  on  tke  norniiig  df  tke  8th  a  temporary  bridge  was  hmaeUiy 
eoMtraeted,  and  nade  capable  of  sapporting  light  artillex^. 
On  that  daj  the  barghers  applied  for  proteetioa  and  ai 
dered  the  eitj  without  opposition,  the  garrison  haviii^ 
tired  to  Weitevreede.  "  And  on  the  following  daj,  the  adran- 

Au^.  9,     ^^  SQ<^»  under  eolonel  Oilletpie,  took  poaaca 
A.  D.  1811.  «ion  of  Batavia)  which  had  so  long  been  the  eapi- 
tal  of  the  Dnteh  possessions  in  the  east^  and  was  ttqmmUy 
famed  for  commerce,  opulence,  and  strength. 

Earlj  the  next  naming  general  Anehmnty  ordered  edemftl 
Gillespie,  with  his  corps,  to  move  from  Batayia  towards  tkn 
enemy's  cantonment  at  Weitevreede.  The  cantonment  waa 
abandoned;  but  the  enemy  were  in  force  a  little  beyond  it, 
and  about  two  miles  in  advance  of  their  works  at  Cornelia* 
Their  position  was  strong,  and  defended  by  an  Abatis  oeev- 
pied  by  three  thousand  of  their  best  troops  and  four  pieees  ot 
artillery.  Colonel  Gillespie  made  the  attack  with  great 
spirit  and  jndgment,  and,  after  an  obstinate  resistance,  car- 
ried the  position  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet* 

Although  the  British  forces  had  hitherto  been  sueeessfnl 
even  beyond  their  most  sanguine  expectation,  their  fnrtlier 
progress  became  extremely  difficult.     The  enemy's  t^nny, 
greatly  superior  in  numbers,  was  intrenched  in  a  strong  po* 
siUon  between  the  great  river  Jacatra  and  the  Sloken,  an  ar- 
tificial water-course,  neither  of  which  were  fordable.    Thia 
position  was  inclosed  by  a  deep  trench,  strongly  palisadoed; 
seven  redoubts  and  many   batteries  mounted  with  heavy 
cannon,  occupied  the  most  commanding  grounds  within  the 
lines.    Tke  fort  of  Comelis  was  in  the  centre,  and  all  the 
works  were  defended  by  a  numerous  and  well  organized  ar- 
tillery.   The  excessive  heat  of  the  season,  and  the  insuffi- 
cient numbers  of  the  British  troops,  preeludiug  the  expedi- 
ency of  making  regular  approaches,  general  Auchmuty  re* 
solved  on  an  immediate  assault.   Preparatory  to  this  messoFe, 
he  erected  some  batteries,  in  order  to  disable  the  principal 
redoubts,  and,  during  two  days,  kept  up  a  heavy  fire  from 
twenty  IS-pounders,  and  eight  mortars  and  howitzers.    The 
enemy,  at  the  same  time,  brought  thirty-four  heavy  gmu, 
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4  is,  2^  ftnd  SiZ-poimdera,  to  bear  on  the  Engliih  batteries. 

)  But  bj  the  well  directed  fire  of  tbe  British  seamen,  the  ene- 

I  my's  guns  were,  on  the  evetting  of  the  25ihj  completely  si- 

t  leneed. 

i  At  the  dawn  of  day  on  the  ^th,  the  assault  was  made. 

{  The  enemy  was  prepared  for  the  combat,  and  general  Jan- 

[  Bens,  the  eommander  in  ehief,  was  in  the  redoubt  where  it 

)  eommenced.     Colonel  Gillespie  advancing  under  a  tremen* 

dous  fire  of  grape  shot  and  musketry,  earried  with  the  bayo- 
net one  of  the  redoubts.  Colonel  Gibbs  assaulted  and  car- 
ried another  in  the  same  manner ;  but,  at  the  instant  of  its 

I  capture,  a  tremendous  explosion  of  the  magazine  of  this 

work,  (whether  accidental  or  designed  is  not  known)  des- 

^  troycd  a  number  of  the  officers  and  men,  who  were  crowded 

on  the  rampart  just  abandoned  by  the  enemy.    Another  re- 

,  doubt  was  assaulted  and  carried  by  lieutenant-colonel  M^Leod, 

who  fell  in  the  very  moment  of  yietory.  The  front  of  the 
enemy's  position  was  now  open,  and  the  troops  rushed  in 
from  every  quarter.  The  cavalry  and  horse  artillery  forced 
a  passage  through  the  lines,  the  fort  of  Comelis  was  carried, 
and  the  whole  of  the  enemy's  army  was  killed,  taken,  or 
dispersed.  About  5000  prisoners  were  taken,  among  whom 
were  three  generals,  thirty-four  field  officers,  and  seventy 
captains.  There  were  found  in  the  citadel  of  Batavia,  the 
arsenal  at  Weltevreede,  the  fort  of  Comelis,  and  on  the  bat- 
teries, 209  brass  guns,  85  brass  mortars,  19  brass  howitzers, 
004t  iron  guns,, and  748  brass  cannon  and  mortars.  The  loss 
of  the  English  was  comparatively  small,  scarcely  amounting 
to  900  killed  and  wounded.  General  Jansen,  with  about 
fifty  horse,  the  remnant  of  an  army  of  10,000  men,  fled  into 
the  interior.  The  other  possessions  of  the  enemy  were  soon 
reduced,  and  the  British  dominion  was  firmly  established  in 
the  island  of  Java,  a  conquest  which  wholly  extinguished 
the  French  and  Batavian  power  in  the  East  Indies. 

In  Spain  lord  Wellington  formed  the  blockade  of  Ciudad 
Rodrigo  on  the  4th  of  September ;  but  on  the  25ih  he  re- 
tired from  before  the  place.  The  rear  of  the  English  was 
attacked  by  the  advanced  guard  of  the  duke  of  Ragusa. 
But  the  infantry  forming  a  square,  and  displaying  a  firm 
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front,  retreated  wilhoat  being  broken.  On  the  27tli  the  Brit« 
ish  armj  quitted  itf  intrenched  eamp  at  Fuente  Guinaldo : 
the  rear>guard  was  attacked  near  Aldea  de  Ponte,  but  the 
French  were  soon  forced  to  retire.  On  the  28th  of  Oeteber, 
general  Hill,  who  had  under  his  command  a  division  of  the 
allied  army,  by  a  series  of^  bold  and  skilful  manoenvres,  sur- 
prised and  completely  routed  a  French  column  commanded 
by  general  Girard. 

About  this  time  disastrous  events  took  place  in  the  eastern 
parts  of  Spain.  Mareschal  Buchet  took  the  town  of  Mar- 
viedro ;  and  on  the  20th  of  September  he  invested  the  castle 
which  is  built  on  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  Sagontuni.  He 
was  attacked  by  the  Spaniards  under  general  Blake  o^n  the 
35th  of  October.  The  French  were  victorious,  and  on  the 
following  day  the  castle  surrendered  by  capitulation.  On  the 
^th  of  December,  Mareschal  S.uchet  passed  the  Gnadala- 
viar,  defeated  the  Spaniards,  and  compelled  general  Blake  to 
shut  himself  np  in  Valencia.* 

The  beginning  of  the  year  was  distinguished  by 
A.  D.  1812.  ^^j^  raising  of  the  siege  of  Tarifla,  which  had  been 
bravely  defended  by  a  small  garrison  of  English  and  Span- 
iards from  the  20tk  of  December  to  the  4th  of  January 

But  this  success  was  counterbalanced  by  a  loss  severely  felt 
by  Spain.  The  city  of  Valencia,  which  since  the  26th  of 
December  had  been  besieged  by  Mareschal  Snchet,  capita- 
lated  on  the  9th  of  January.  General  Blake,  who  was  shot 
up  in  the  place,  surrendered  with  an  army  of  above  sixteen 
thousand  men  $  and  immense  magazines  fell  into  the  hands  of 
the  French.t 

In  the  mean  while  lord  Wellington,  with  the  grand  army, 
was  not  inactive.  After  a  fortnight's  siege  his  lordship  car- 
ried Cindad  Rodrigo  by  assault  on  the  19th  January,  but  not 
without  considerable  loss.    General  Crauford,  an  officer  of 

•  On  the  36th  of  October  the  Baron  d'£roles  defeated  the  French  near 
Puigeorda. 

t  Why  general  Blake*  one  of  the  most  distinguished  of  all  the  Spanish 
commanders*  should  have  imprudently  shut  himself  up  in  Valencia,  ha? 
never  been  satisfactorily  explained. 


c 
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difltingoished  merit,  fell  mortally  \founded  in  the  breach  at 
the  head  of  his  troops.  The  Spanish  generals,  in  the  east* 
em  parts  of  the  kingdom,  carried  on  the  war  against  the 
common  eaemy  with  considerable  vigour.  The  French  gene- 
ral Montbrun  was  obliged  to  retire  from  before  Alieant,  af- 
ter an  ineffectual  cannonade.  On  the  24th  of  January,  the 
French  attacked  general  Lacy,  who  was  posted  on  the 
heights  of  Altafalla,  near  Terragona.  The  Spaniards  fought 
with  great  resolution  and  bravery  $  but  being  overwhelmed 
hy  the  numbers  and  discipline  of  the  French,  they  Mere  at 
length  compelled  to  retire  to  the  mountains.  Soon  after  this 
misfortune  the  town  of  Penisoola,  a  place  of  great  strength, 
situated  on  a  lofty  promontory,  overlooking  the  Mediterra- 
nean, was  surrendered  to  the  French  by  the  treachery,  it  is 
said,  of  its  governor.  On  the  i6th  of  February,  general 
Ballasteros  attacked  and  defeated,  near  Malaga,  a  column  of 
French  commanded  by  general  Maransin. 

On  tho  iOth  of  March,  lord  Wellington  again  laid  siege  to 
Bada|oZ|  and,  on  the  dlst,  the  besiegers  opened  their  fire 
firom  twenty -six  pieces  of  cannon.  The  operations  were  con- 
tinued with  extraordinary  activity  and  vigour :  new  batteries 
were  opened,  and,  in  the  evening  of  the  0th  of  April,  prac- 
ticable breaches  were  effected  in  the  bastions  of  La  Trinidad 
and  Santa  Maria.  As  the  French  were  making  the  most 
formidable  preparations  for  the  defence  of  these  breaches, 
the  British  general  did  not  deem  it  expedient  to  precipitate 
the  assault.  He  therefore  ordered  all  the  guns  of  the  batter- 
ies, in  the  second  parallel,  to  be  directed  agaiust  the  curtaiu 
of  La  Trinidad ;  and,  in  the  evening  of  the  6th,  a  third 
breach  was  effected.  At  ten  o'clock  at  night,  the  British 
troops  advanced  to  the  assault.  Lieutenant-general  Ficlon 
and  major-general  Kempt  led  the  attack:  the  latter  was 
wounded  in  crossing  the  river  Rivellas ;  but,  notwithstanding 
this  misfortune,  and  the  obstinate  resistance  of  the  enemy, 
the  castle  of  Badajoz  was  carried  by  escalade,  and  the  third 
division  of  the  British  army  was  established  in  it  at  half  past 
eleven.    In  the  mean  while,  major  Wilson,  of  the  4Sth,  car- 
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ried  the  raTelin  of  St  Roque,  and,  with  the  asiistance    or 
major  Squire,  of  the  engineers,  established  himself  ib    tha,t 
work.    The  fourth  division,  under  major-general   ColTille, 
and  the  light  division,  under  lieutenant-eolonel  Barnard^  ad- 
raneed  to  the  attaek  of  the  breaches  in  the  bastions  aT 
Trinidad  and  Santa  Maria.    But  although  the  attaek 
made  with  the  utmost  intrepidity,  sueh  was  the  nature  af  tbe 
obstacles  prepared  by  the  enemy  upon  and  behind  the  breaehes, 
and  so  determined  the  resistance,  that  the  British  troops  eaaid- 
not  establish  themselves  in  the  plaee.    A  great  number  oF 
officers  and  soldiers  were  killed  or  wounded  by  explosions  at 
the   top  of  the  breaches:  others,  sueceeding  them,  were 
obliged  to  give  way,  finding  it  impossible  to  surmonnt  the 
obstacles  which  the  enemy  had  opposed  to  their  progress.*^ 
These  attempts  were  repeated,  without  success,  till  after  mid- 
night, when  the  commander  in  chief  ordered  the  two  diria- 
ions  to  retire  to  the  ground  on  which  they  had  assembled  for 
the  attack.  During  these  transactions,  major  general  Walker 
forced  the  barrier  on  the  road  of  Olivenca,  and  entered  the 
covered  way  on  the  left  of  the  bastion  of  St  Vincente  eloso 
to  the  Guadiana.     He  there  descended  into  the  ditch,  and  es- 
ealaded  the  bastion;  lieutenant-general  Leith,  supporting 
this  attack  with  the  38th  regiment,  under  lieutenant-colonel 
Nugent,  and  the  IMh  Portuguese  regiment,  under  lieutenant- 
colonel  de  Rigoa.    After  these  operations,  the  fourth  and 
light  divisions  being  formed  again  for  the  assault  of  the 
breaches,  the  governor,  general  Philipon,  surrendered  the 
place.  The  garrison,  consisting  of  about  4000  men,  remained 
prisoners  of  war.    The  return  of  ordnance  found  in  the  plaee 
was  133  brass  guns,  19  brass  mortars,  20  howitzers,  5,481 
muskets  with  bayonets,  besides  an  immense  quantity  of  pow- 
der, balls,  shot,  shells,  and  materials  for  making  gun  carria- 
ges.   The  capture  of  Badajoz  shed  an  additional  lustre  over 
the  arms  of  the  allies ;  but  the  triumph  was  purchased  at  the 
expense  of  48^5  British  and  Portuguese  killed  and  wounded 
in  the  siege  and  assault. 

•  Lord  Wdfington's  dispatches,  April  7th  1812. 
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T)i€  joj  which  the  British  nation  felt  at  the  suecess  of  its 
^arms,  was  damped  hj  a  domestic  occurrence  of  a  singular 
and  melancholy  natare.     On  the  11th  of  May,  the  chancel- 
lor of  the  exchequer,  Mr.  Perceval,  was  assassinated  in  the 
lobby  of  the  House  of  Commons.    A  little  after  five  o^clock, 
the  minister  had  come  down  for  the  purpose  of  giving  his 
usual  attendance  in  the  house,  and  just  as  he  entered  the 
lobby,  the  assassin,  John  Bellingham,  who  had  taken  his  sta- 
tion on  the  side  of  the  door  next  to  the  fire-place,  presented  a 
pistol  to  his  left  breast,  and  shot  him  through  the  heart. 
Mr.  Perceval  staggered  two  or  three  steps,  exclaimed  ''  mur- 
der," and  fell.    An  instantaneous  agitation  and  alarm  per- 
vaded the  house,  and  all  the  passages.    The  business,  which 
was  the  examination  of  witnesses  relative  to  the  orders  ia 
council,  was  suspended.     Orders  were  given  to  shut  all  the 
outside  doors,  and  that  nobody  should  be  suffered  to  pass,  ex- 
cept members  or  officers  belonging  to  the  house.    Mr.  Perce- 
val was  then  carried  into  an  apartment  on  one  side  of  the 
lobby,  and  a  messenger  was  dispatched  for  medical  assistance. 
In  the  mean  while,  the  assassin  was  secured.     He  made  no  re- 
sistance, but  acknowledged  the  crime.     On  his  trial  it  ap- 
peared  that  he  had  been  detained  a  prisoner  at  Archangel, 
and  afterwards  at  St.  Petersburg,  for  a  fictitious  debt,  and 
that  after  his  return  to  England,  not  meeting  with  the  redress 
which  he  expected  from  his  majesty^s  ministers,  he  determined 
on  revenge.    The  assassin  was  tried  and  condemned  on  the 
Idth  May,  and  on  the  I6th,  he  was  executed,  meeting  his  fate 
with  a  fortitude  and  resignation  worthy  of  a  better  cause. 
Whatever  might  be  the  difference  of  opinion  respecting  Mr. 
Perceval's  measures  as  a  minister,  his  private  character  was 
a  subject  of  universal  applause :  the  whole  nation  expressed 
sentiments  of  horror  at  the  catastrophe  which  terminated  his 
mortal  career ;  and  parliament  made  an  ample  provision  for 
his  family. 

From  this  fatal  consequence  of  the  diabolical  passion  of 
of  revenge,  the  public  attention  was  called  to  more  anima- 
ting scenes.  In  Spain  a  brilliant  achievement  was  performed 
by  general  Hill,  who  commanded  a  separate  division  of  the 
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allied  ai'my.  That  able  and  enterprisiog  officer^  after  a  marcli 
of  seven  days  through  a  mountainous  and  difficult  eountrj', 
took  Almarez  by  assault,  destroyed  the  enemy's  works,  and 
on  the  10th  of  May  returned  to  his  position! 

The  capture  of  Badajoz  had   left  lord  Wellington  at  lib- 
erty to  proeeed  into  the  interior  of  Spain.    Having  adyaiieeil, 
almost  without  opposition^  to  Salamanca,  the  British  army 
made  its  entry  into  that  city,  amidst  the  plaudits  and  bene- 
dictions of  (he  inhabitants.    There  were  in  Salamanca  three 
forts,  in   which  the  French  had  left  garrisons :  of  these  St. 
Cayatano  was  taken  by  assault ;  La  Mercede  by  escalade,  and 
St.  Yineente  surrendered  by  capitulation  on  the  ^th  of  June. 
A  grand  scene  of  operations  was  soon  after  opened.    The 
French  army,  now  commanded  by  the  duke  of  Ragusa,*  tke 
prince  of  Eslingf  being  recalled  to  Paris,  passed  the  Douro 
on  the  evening  of  the  16th  July.    A  series  of  intricate  move- 
ments commenced.    The  French  recrossed  the  Douro  at  Toro 
in  the  night  of  the  16th,  and  moved  with  their  whole  force  to 
Tordesillas,  where  they  again  crossed  that  river  on  the  morn- 
ing of  the  iT'th,  and  assembled  their  army  at  La  Nava  del 
Rey,  having  marched  not  less  than  thirty  miles  in  the  course 
of  the  day.    It  would  far  exceed  the  limits  of  this  compen- 
dium to  detail  all  the  different  movements  of  the  two  armies 
previous  to  the  battle  of  Salamanca.    It  suffices  to  say,  that 
in  the  afternoon  of  the  21st  both  the   armies  crossed  the 
Tormes,  the  French  by  the  fords  between  Alba  de  Tormes 
aud  Huerta,  the  allies  by  the  bridge  of  Salamanca  and  the 
fords  in  the  neighbourhood.    The  British  general  placed  his 
troops  in  a  position,  of  which  the  right  was  upon  one  of  the 
two  heights  called  Dos  Arapiles,  and  the  left  on  the  Tormes 
below  the  ford   of  Santa  Martha.^    During  the  night  the 
enemy  took  possession  of  the  village  of  Calvarosade  Ariba, 
and  of  the  height  near  it  called  Neustra  Senora  de  la  Pena, 
the  British  cavalry  being  in    possession  of  Calvarosa  de 

♦  General  Marmont. 
f  General  MaFsena. 

i  Each  army  had  left  a  considerable  body  of  troops  on  the  right  of 
Oie  Tormes.    Lord  Wellington's  dispatch^  July  24th,  1812. 
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Abaxo*  Soon  after  day-light  the  next  morning  detaehments 
from  both  armies  attempted  to  obtain  possession  of  the  more 
distant  of  the  two  heights  of  the  Arapiles.  That  point  was 
gained  by  the  Freneh,  which  materially  strengthened  their 
position  and  increased  their  means  of  annoying  the  allies.  * 

This  circumstance  induced  lord  Wellington  to  make  some  ^ 

alterations  in  his  position  5  but  from  the  various  and  compli- 
cated movements  of  the  enemy  it  was  extremely  difficult  to 
form  a  satisfactory  judgment  of  his  intentions.  ^ 

After  a  variety  of  evolutions  the  duke  of  Ragusa  appears 
July  23,     ^^  b&^^  determined  on  his  plan  $  about  two  in  the 
A.D.  1813.  afternoon,  under  cover  of  a  very  heavy  cannonade, 
he  extended  his  left  and  moved  forward  his  army.     This  ex- 
tension of  his  line  to  the  left,  although  his  troops  still  occu- 
pied a  strong  position  well  defended  by  cannon,  afforded  the 
British  general  an  opportunity  of  directing  his  attacks,  of 
which  he  did  not  fail  to  take  advantage.    The  action  soon 
bejcame  general ;  and  after  a  variety  of  attacks,  repulses  and 
evolutions,  which  continued  until  night,  the  French  were  en- 
tirely routed.    Although  the  darkness  of  the  night  was  very 
favourable  to   the  flying  enemy,  the  number  of  prisoners 
amounted  to  about  7ooo,  among  whom  were  one  general, 
three  colonels,  three  lieutenant-colonels,  and  180  officers  of 
inferior  rank.    Two  eagles,  six  colours.  It  pieces  of  cannon, 
and  several  ammunition  waggons  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
victors.    The  loss  of  the   allies  amounted  to  5220  killed, 
wounded,  and  missing:*  that  of  tbe  enemy,  though  not  ascer- 
tained) must  have  been  much  more  eonsiderable.f    The  sur- 
render of  Madrid,  to  the  allies,  was  one  of  the  first  conse- 
quences of  this  important  victory.^  ^ 

♦  In  this  action  the  Portuguese  displayed  great  bravery  and  sustained 
great  loss,  their  killed  and  wounded  being  not  less  than  1856.  See  il\c 
returns.  ^ 

fThe  duke  of  Ragusa,  (general  Marmont)  was  severely  wounded 
early  in  the  action.  \ 

^  Joseph  Bonaparte  had  inarched  from  Madrid  on  the  21  st  of  July, 
with  a  strong  body  of  troops,  it  was  said  of  2|000  horse  and  12,000  foot, 
in  order  to  join  general  Marmont;  but  on  receiving  intelligence  of  the 
defeat  at  Salamanca,  he  marched  towards  Segovia. 
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Soon  after  the  battle  of  Salamanca  lord  WellingioD  ttd- 
Taneed  to  Burgos.     The  allies  saceeeded  in  making  them- 
selves masters  of  some  of  the  outworks^  but  failed  in  aU 
their  attempts  against  the  castle,  and  at  length  raised  the 
siege  after  sustaining  a  considerable  loss.    This  was  the  last 
military   transaction  of  importance  that  took  plaee  between 
the  English  and  the  French  this  year  in  the  peninsula.     The 
different  Spanish  corps,  however,  had  various  skimtts&es 
with  the  enemy,  and  were  often  successful ;  and  the  gaerillaa 
carried  on  their  desultory  operations  with  unremitting  ac- 
tivity.   During  the  autumn,  the  French,  who  had  long  but 
ineffeetually  besieged  Cadiz,  broke  up  from  before  that  plaee, 
evaeuated  Seville,  Cordova,  Grenada,  and  all  the  sooth  of 
Spain,  and  the  subsequent  movements  of  their  different  ar- 
mies seemed  to  indicate  an  intention  of  concentrating  their 
force  on  the  north  side  of  the  Ebro.    A  decree  of  the   re- 
gency and  the  Cortex  constituted  lord  Wellington  general- 
issimo of  the  Spanish  armies.    His  lordship  had  been  previ- 
ously created  earl  and  afterwards  marquis  of  Wellington 
and  duke  of  Ciudad  Rodrigo,  titles  which  he  had  noblj 
earned.    No  honours,  indeed,  could  be  too  great  to  bestow  on 
a  commander  who  had  baffled  all  the  schemes  of  the  ablest 
generals  of  France. 

Ever  since  the  issuing  of  the  orders  in  epuncil,  the  rela- 
tions between  Great  Britain  and  America  had  been  in  a  state 
approaching  to  hostility,  and  an  action  which  took  plaee  be- 
tween commodore  Rogers  and  an  English  frigate,  an  affair 
similar  to  that  of  the  Chesapeake,  contributed  to  widen  the 
breach.  Negociations,  however,  continued  during  the  greatest 
part  of  the  summer :  the  orders  in  council  were  suspended ;  bot 
this  did  not  satisfy  the  Americans,  who  complained  of  the 
impressment  of  their  seamen,  and  other  grievances,  and  es- 
pecially of  the  right  claimed  by  Great  Britain  of  searehiiig 
their  ships  for  deserters.  On  the  sulgect  of  impressment,  the 
British  government  was  willing  to  afford  every  satisfaction, 
and,  in  no  case,  sanctioned  the  detention  of  Ameriean  seamen, 
if  proved  to  be  the  subjects  of  the  United  States.  But  Great 
Britain  could  not  accede  to  all  the  demands  of  America, 
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^nrithoot  renooncing  her  long  acknowledged  maritinie  rights^ 
After  long  and  tedious  negociations  between  the  two  coun- 
tries,  the  war  faction  and  French  inflaenee  in  America  pre- 
▼ailed,  and  the  goyemment  of  the  United  States  determined 
on  a  mptnre.  Towards  the  conclusion  of  the  year,  hostili- 
ties commenced.  The  first  attempt  of  the  x\meriean8  was  the 
invasion  of  Canada.  But  their  operations  haye  been  feeble 
and  unsuccessful.  Their  commander,  general  Hull,  surren- 
dered with  his  troops  to  a  very  inferior  force. 

It  will  not  be  amiss  to  cast  a  glance  on  the  astonishing 
events  which,  in  the  latter  part  of  this  year,  took  place  in  the 
north  of  Europe,  and  which,  although  not  within  the  prov- 
ince of  British  history,  are  of  incalculable  importuice  to 
British  interests,  as  well  as  to  those  of  the  continent.    The 
emperor  of  Russia,  indignant  at  the  ruin  of  the  trade  of  his 
empire,  disdained  to  submit  any  longer  to  the  restrictions  of 
the  continental  system  established  by  the  French  emperor. 
This  gave  rise  to  a  war  between  France  and  Russia,  attended 
with  a  destruction  of  the  human  species  beyond  all  example 
in  modem  times.    About  the  end  of  June,  the  emperor  of  the 
French  entered  the  Russian  territories  with  an  army  of  abont 
800,000  men,  in  the  highest  state  of  equipment  and  discipline. 
After  being  victorious  at  the  battles  of  Drissa,  Mohilow, 
Polotsk,  Yalentina,  and  Borodino,  he  advanced  to  Moscow^ 
and,  on  the  10th  of  September,  entered  that  capital,  and  sat 
down  on  the  throne  of  the  czars.    But  the  governor  having 
caused  the  city  to  be  set  on  fire,  the  invader  found  himself  in 
the  midst  of  smoking  ruins.    Napoleon  fixed  his  head -quar- 
ters in  the  Kremlin,  and  offered  peace  to  the  Russian  mon- 
narch,  who  rejected  his  proposals.    In  this  situation,  per- 
ceiving the  impossibility  of  procuring  supplies,  the  French 
emperor  began  his  retreat  on  the  18th  October,  exposed  to  the 
incessant  attacks  of  the  Russian  armies,  collected  from  every 
quarter.    In  these  bloody  encounters,  the  French  were  con- 
stantly defeated;  and  the  winter  having  set  in  somewhat 
prematurely,  and  with  a  severeity  unusual  even  in  that  rig- 
orous climate,  this  immense  invading  army  was  almost  to- 
tally  annihilated,  exhibiting  a  scene  of  slaughter  and  loss,  un- 
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paralled  in  ihe  reeords  of  history,  since  the  inva»i«ii  of  Grecee 
bj  Xerxes.    The  emperor  of  the  French,  and  his  principai 
generals,  with  great  difficulty  escaped,  and  the   ▼ietorious 
Russians  continued,  without  opposition,  their  progress   to- 
wards Germany,  issuing  proclamations,  inyiting  the   Prus- 
sians and  other  states  to  throw  off  the  yoke  of  France. 
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The  unexampled  siiecess  of  tlie  RtU»iakii  iB  ef- 
'  fecting  the  utter  degtruetion  of  their  French  in- 
vaderB^  revived  the  hopes  of  the  desponding  nations  of  the 
contineflt.    Prussia,  who  had  never  been  sineoreiy  allied  to 
the  cause  of  France,  was  the  first  to  secede,  as  soon  as  the 
occurrence  of  favourable  events,  afforded  her  an  opportunity. 
The  convention  negoeiated  by  the  Prussian  general  DHTork, 
with  an  oi&eer  of  general  Wi^enstein's  army,  and  the  treaty 
concluded  between  Alexander  and  the  king  of  Prussia,  to 
wbieh  these  events  gave  rise,  essentially  contributed  to  faci-^ 
litate  the  rapid  advance  of  the  allied  armies  into  the  centre 
•f  Germany.     They  successively  passed  the  Vistula,  the 
Oder  and  the  Elbe,  investing  Dantzick,  Thorn,  Stettin  and 
ether  foKresses  as  they  proceeded,  and  the  advanced  guard 
of  the  Russians  took  possession  of  Hamburg  about  the  middle 
of  March.    The  remainder  of  the  French  army,  retired  be- 
fore the  advancing  columns  of  the  allies,  without  attempting 
to  oppose  their  progress,  whilst  the  king  of  Saxony  yet  faith- 
ful to  Napoleon,  after  issuing  a  proclamation  of  adherence 
to  his  cause,  retired  from  Dresden,  to  some  other  part  of  his 
kingdom.    Napoleon,  had  made  a  precipitate  desertion  from 
his  a^my,  after  his  repeated  defeats  in  Russia,  and,  appearing 
in  Paris,  commenced  a  strenuous  effort  to  resist  the  approach 
VOL.  IT.  P  P  P 
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of  the  allies •    The  defeetitm  of  Prassia  was  made  tJhe  pre- 
tenee,  and  was  supposed  to  afford  a  jostifieation,  for  plaezo^ 
three  hundred  and  fiftj  thousand  men  at  the  disposal   of  tbe 
April  30,    goTemment,  and  the  empress  having  been  deelmred 
A.  0. 1813.  Regent  during  his  absence,  Bonaparte  was  si^mia 
enabled  to  join  his  army.    Meanwhile  the  different  eurpm  of 
the  Freneh  had  been  assembled  and  concentrated  Bear  the 
defiles  of  the  Saal ;  whilst  the  Russians  and  Pmsaiaiis  hmd 
collected  their  principal  strength  upon  the  left  bank  of  dke 
Elbe.    But,  the  frequent  detachments  which  the  inTeotnaent 
of  fortresses  in  their  rear  had  rendered  indispensable,  and 
the  long  and  fatiguing  services  the  army  had  endured,  had 
materially  diminished  its  numbers;  and  the  reinforcements 
of  the  newly  raised  Russian  levies  were  not  expected  to  ar- 
rive for  some  months.    Austria,  uncertain  what  eonne  of 
action  to  pursue,  had  withdrawn  from  the  side  of  Franee  and 
assumed  the  position  of  an  armed  neutrality,  ostensibly  with 
a  view  to  mediate  a  peace  between  the  hostile  powers.     The 
lamented  death  of  the  Russian  general,  the  vecraa  prinee 
KouCosoff  Smolensko,  had  transferred  the  chief  command  to 
general  Witgenstein.    The  loss  of  sueh  a  commander,  aufll- 
eiently  distressing  upon  common  occasions,  was  peenliariy 
deplorable  at  thit  crisis  in  the  affairs  of  Europe.    His  de- 
cisive talents,  hiv  military  renown,  and  the  bold  responsibility 
which  he  had  successfully  assumed  for  the  liberation  of  bis 
country  from  invasion,  afforded  an  assurance  that  the  farther 
exertion  of  the  same  abilities  would  have  been  attended  with 
a  similar  triumph. 
General  Witgenstein  commenced  the  campaign  by  an  at- 

o  iQi'^     ^^^^  "P^°  ^^®  French  positions.    The  adverse 

armies  encountered  each  other  at  Lntzen,  and 

after  a  sanguinary  conflict  of  several  hours  contintfanee,  but 

chiefly  defensive  on  the  part  of  France,  the  battle  terminated 

and  left  the  victory  doubtful.     However,  the  Freneh  forces 

constantly  increasing,  and  seconded  by  the  friendship  of  the 

king  of  Saxony,  enabled  Napoleon  to  advance,  occupy  Dies- 

den  and  cross  the  Elbe  near  that  city.    A  subsequent  battle, 

^   in  which  the  superiority  of  numbers  on  th^  part 

of  the  French  was  UDdisputed,  took  place  irt 
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Wurtehen  or  Bautzen :  The  struggle  was  long  and  arduous, 
but  the  allies,  overpowered  by  numbers,  were  obliged  in  the 
evening  to  retreat.  The  acknowledged  loss  of  the  French,  in 
these  two  engagements  was  about  twenty  two  thousand  men, 
bat  it  probably  exceeded  forty  thousand ;  that  of  the  Russians 
and  Prussians  was  also  great ;  but  they  acquired  trophies  in 
both,  which  in  their  opinion,  authorised  them  to  claim  the 
victory.  The  consequences  however,  were  unfavourable  to 
the  allies,  and  the  French  gradually  advanced  upon  them  into 
Silesia. 

J      13  1813       ^^  armistice  at  this  period  oflfered  by  Napor 
leon,  was  accepted  by  Alexander,  preparatory  to 
a  congress  for  a  general  peace,  which  was  to  be  convened  at 
Prague.    After  much  time  expended  in  fruitless  negociation, 
Austria  came  to  the  resolution  of  joining  the  allies,  and  gen- 
eral Barclay  de  ToUi,  now  commander  in  chief  of  the  Russian 
and  Prussian  forces,  announced  the  rupture  of  the  armistice, 
sixty-five  days  after  its  commencement.    In  the  mean  time 
a  more  perfect  concert  in  the  operations   of  the  different 
nations,  England,  Russia,  Prussia,   Austria  and  Sweden, 
which  latter  power  had  before  joined  the  common  cause,  with 
thirty  thousand  men  under  the  Prince  Royal,  enabled  them 
to  renew  hostilities  with  the  brightest  prospects  of  success. 
Great  Britain  had  concluded  separate  treaties  with  Russia 
and  Prussia,  for  the  avowed  object  ^^of  putting  a  limit  to 
the  destructive  projects  of  the  enemy  of  £urope,*'  by  which, 
she  stipulated  to  place  at  the  disposal  of  Russia,  1,333,334^ 
sterling,  for  the  year  1818,  payable  monthly,  and  to  maintain 
the  Russian  fleet  in  England ;  whilst  Russia,  on  her  part, 
agreed  to  employ  one  hundred  and  sixty  thousand  troops, 
exclusive  of  garrisons,  against  France.    Great  Britain  also 
stipulated  with  Prussia,  to  supply  666,666/.  sterling,    in 
monthly  payments ;   and   Prussia  agreed   to   maintain   an 
army  in  the  field  of  eighty  thousand  men.    There  was  an 
additional  stipulation,  by  which  England  agreed  in  concert 
with  Russia  and  Prussia,  to  issue  paper  money  for  the  ex- 
penses of  the  war,  not  exceeding  five  millions  sterling;  of 
which  sum.  Great  Britain  became  responsible  for  the  reim- 
|>unement  of  three  sixths,  Russia  of  two  sixths  and  Prussia 
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•f  eae  sixdi.  Reeiproeal  treaties,  effensiTe  asd  defensiT^e^ 
between  the  eoartg  of  Vienna  and  St.  Peterabarg;  and  Vienna 
and  Berlin  were  eonelnded  aboot  the  same  period. 

Tbe  allied  armies,  the  eommand  qf  wbieh  bad  been  etm- 
ferred  npon  tbe  Aastrian  prinee  Sebwarizenbwr^,   having 
been  greatly  increased,  were  opposed  to  the  Freneh^  on  the 
frontier  sides  of  Bohemia,  Silesia  and  Prossia.    The  aeries 
^f  military  operaticins  wbieh  ooenrred  i|t  diis  eritienl  Jvne- 
tare,  for  skill  of  eombioatioa,  eelerity  of  movement  and  fbe 
destmetiYe  waste  of  human  existence,  has  no  parallel  in  llie 
history  of  modem  war.    Excepting  an  nnfortanate  nttnek 
vpon  Dresden,  in  which  the  accomplished  and  patriotic 
general  Moreaa,  who  had  jast  entered  the  Rnssian  serviof , 
lost  bis  life,  the  transactions  of  the  campaign  had  been  at- 
tended with  general  saccess  to  tbe  allied  arms.    The  battles 
of  Denneritz,  of  the  Bobyr,  of  Knlm  and  the  defiles  of  Bo- 
hemia, had  compelled  the  French  to  concentrate  their  posi- 
tions, and  enabled  their  adyersaries  to  advance  towards  Che 
eonsammation  of  their  plans.    Napoleon,  obliged  to  evacnate 
Dresden,  concentrated  his  whole  army  at  Leipzig,  where  he 
gave  battle  to  the  allies.    This  tremendons  confUct,  in  whieb 
Oct  16  &  18;  nearly  five  hundred  thousand  combatants  were  en- 
1813.       gaged,  was  fonght  on  two  different  days,  npon  the 
opposite  sides  of  the  city,  towards  which,  the  respective  armies 
had  advanced,  and  terminated  in  the  total  overthrow  of  the 
French,  with  the  loss  of  ninety  thousand  men,  killed,  wound- 
ed and  taken  prisoners,  including  those  captured  in  Leipzig 
the  following  day.    Thus  the  final  liberation  of  Ocrmany 
flrom  tbe  coercive  despotism  of  Napoleon  was  eSectnaliy  sc< 
cured.    The  previous  accession  of  Bavaria  to  the  conmon 
cause,  and,   during  the  battle  the  defection  of  the  Saxon 
troops,  precipitated  the  retreat  of  the  French  towards  the 
Rhine;  and  the  roads  were  rendered  almost  impassible  by 
the  number  of  waggons,  tumbrils  and  cannon  which  tb^ 
left  behind  them,  in  order  to  arrive  unmolested  at  their  place 
of  destination.    Bonaparte,  after  fighting  a  battle  with  the 
Bavarians  under  general  Wrede,  at  Haanan,  who  attempted 
to  intereept  his  retreat,  succeeded  in  crossing  the  Rhine  with 
abouf  sixty  thousand  men  $  having  probaUy  lost  an  frny  sf 
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^  near  tivo  handred  and  fifty  thonsand  in  the  eonne  of  the  pre- 

'  vious  six  months. 

The  Austriansy  during  these  transaelions  in  Germany,  had 

^  attempted  to  reeover  their  lost  territories  in  Italy,  and  the 

prinee  Eugene  Beanhamois,  who  opposed  them,  had  several 
engagements  with  the  Austrian  general  Nogent,  which  ter- 
minated unfavourably  to  France.  Tl^s  ill  fortune  was  suc- 
ceeded by  a  general  insurrection  in  tl^  Tyrol,  the  retreat  of 
the  Yiee-Roy  into  Italy,  and  the  reoceupation  of  Fiumt> 
Trieste  and  the  Dalmatian  coast  by  the  Austrians. 

The  consequences  of  the  battle  of  Leipzig,  were  univer- 
sally felt.    Holland  was  roused;  and  a  revolution  took  place 

'  among  the  Dutch,  promoted  by  succours  from  Great  Britain, 

which  was  highly  auspicious  to  the  great  cause  of  European 

!  emancipation.    Towards  the  close  of  the  year,  the  hereditary 

prince  of  Orange,  arriving  ft-om  England,  was  received  with 
the  warmest  testimonies  of  loyalty,  and  entered  Amsterdam 
in  triumph. 

Meanwhile  the  French  ruler  had  again  arrived  at  Paris, 
and  a  new  levy  of  three  hundred  thousand  conscripts,  was 
authorised  by  a  decree  of  the  senate  for  the  defence  of  the 
country.  The  allied  sovereigns  of  Russia,  Austria  and 
Prussia,  had  assembled  in  Frankfort,  whence  the  memor- 
able declaration  was  issued,  that  they  would  never  lay  down 
their  arms  until  the  political  state  of  Europe  should  be  re- 
established, and  until  they  had  secured  a  real  peace,  which 
should  restore  them  their  freedom,  tranquillity  and  happi- 
ness. An  ineRectnal  attempt  at  negoeiation  by  Napoleon, 
was  succeeded  by  warlike  preparations  for  invasion  on  every 
part  of  the  Aroutier  of  old  France. 

The  campaign  in  Spain,  the  present  year,  derived  impor- 
tiuioe  from  its  connection  with  the  general  plan  of  the  allied 
powers,  as  well  as  from  the  success  which  lord  Wellington 
inally  obtained  over  the  different  French  generals  by  whom 
he  was  opposed.  The  severe  loss  sustained  by  the  army  in 
the  iDveslnent  of  Burgos,  and  the  previous  time  expended  in 
this  quarter  of  Spain,  had  enabled  marshal  Soolt,  who  bad 
broken  up  from  the  siege  of  Cadiz,  to  eileet  a  junction  with 
the  arniy  of  marshal  Suchet  near  Valencia.    Taking  with 
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liim  a  Urge  proportion  of  Iheir  joint  foree;  and  menmnng 
the  safety  of  Sir  Rowland  Hill,  the  doke  of  DaloaatM 
obliged  lord  Wellington  to  retreat  into  Portugal^  and    ihos 
relinquish  the  advantages  which  be  had  obtained   by    tlte 
battle  of  Salamanca.    The  fault  confessedly  committed   mt 
this  period  of  tlie  campaign  in  Spain,  was  attribated  hj  die 
marquis  Wellcsley  in  the  House  of  Lords,  to  the  ne^leet  a£ 
the  ministry.     He  observed,  if  lord  Wellington  had  possessed 
sufficient  means  to  have  kept  Marmont  in  cheeky  he  irooidf 
have  been  able  to  have  pursued  Joseph  Bonaparte  frsim 
Madrid^  and   uniting  with  the  English  army  at  Alieant, 
would  have  expelled  the  enemy  from  the  rest  of  Spsin. 
But,  said  the  Marquis,  his  lordship  was  obliged  to  turn 
northward,  and  then  to  withdraw  from  Burgos,  from  appre- 
hensions of  the  danger  which  threatened  Sir  Rowland  Hill ; 
whilst  the  French  became  so  much  superior  in  coueqaeBes 
of  the  junction  of  their  armies,  that  the  retreat  of  the 
whole  British  force  became  necessary,  and  the  ^^  campaign 
terminated  in  a  manner  highly  detrimental  to  the  eaooe  o£ 
Spain  and  Europe,  and  the  character  of  our  arnu."    But, 
whatever  had  been  the  cause  of  this  retreat,  when  the  liber- 
ation of  Spain  had  been  so  confidently  predicted,  it  could 
not  long  sully  the  reputation  of  a  general,  who  so  soon  afier^ 
wards  seized  the  first  occasion  to  retrieve  it.    Lord  Welling- 
ton in  his  retreat  from  Burgos,  through  Salamanca,  to  the 
frontiers  of  Portugal,  before  a  superior  force,  foiled  eveiy 
attempt  of  marshal  Soult,  to  obtain  over  him  any  important 
advantagCf    The  respective  armies  remained  inactive  from 
the  close  of  November,  until  the  following  April ;  that  of  the 
allies,  near  Freynada,  and  that  of  the  French  in  various  po* 
sitions  from  the  Tagus  as  far  as  Salamanca  and  Vallailolid. 
When  the  spring  opened,  in  consequence  of  the  number  of 
troops  which  Bonaparte  had  required  for  the  expected  conflicts 
in  Germany,  the  French  armies  in  Spain  were  greatly  redaeed. 
Marshal  Soult,  had  been  called  to  the  assistance  of  his 
master  with  nearly  thirty  thousand  men,  including  a  laige 
proportion  of  officers,  and  indications  were  evident  that  the 
French  intended  to  retire  from  tiie  central  provinces,  and 
takf^  strong  positions  in  the  north  and  north  ^(istem  parts  of 
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Andmanhal  Suehet,  who  had  remained  at  Valencia) 
April  13   ^^^^^S  Blade  an  nnsaceessful  aitaek  upon  the  allied 

1813.     army  of  British  and  Spanish  troops,  was  obliged  to 
retire  with  the  lost  of  three  thousand  in  killed  and  wounded. 

But  the  army  of  Lord  Wellington  did  not  resume  its  aetif  a 
operations  until  the  month  of  May,  at  which  period  he  pro- 
eeeded  to  Salamanca.  The  French  retiring  from  Madrid^ 
and  their  positions  on  the  Tagus  and  Yalladolid,  crossed  the 
Carrion  and  Pisuerga^  and  retreated  towards  Burgos.  The 
June  13,  allied  army  followed  them  with  vigour,  and  recon- 

1813.  noitred  the  enemy's  position  at  that  place ;  but  the 
French  abandoned  the  castle  and  the  heights  which  they  had 
occupied,  crossed  the  Arlanzon^  and  directed  their  march  to 
the  Ebro.  In  a  few  days  the  allies  crossed  the  Ebro,  and 
proceeded  towards  Vittoria,  which  the  enemy  occupied.^- 
Their  army  was  commanded  by  Joseph  Bonaparte,  having 
marshal  Jonrdan  as  the  major  general.  This  position  in 
front  of  the  city  was  very  favourable ;  but  Lord  Wellington 
attaeked  it  and  gained  a  eomplete  victory,  capturing  one 
hundred  and  fifty -one  pieees  of  cannon,  four  hundred  and 
fifteen  ammunition  waggons,  all  their  baggage  and  a  con- 
siderable number  of  prisoners.  Sir  Rowland  Hill  commenced 
the  action,  by  carrying  the  heights  upon  which  the  left  of 
the  enemy  rested;  these  he  maintained  during  the  day, 
which  facilitated  his  obtaining  possession  of  a  village  in 
front  of  the  adverse  line.  This  attack  combined  with  an- 
other, by  sir  Thomas  Picton  and  the  earl  of  Dalhousie  on  the 
left  of  the  enemy's  centre,  obliged  him  to  retire  towards  Vit- 
toria.  The  left  of  the  army  under  sir  Thomas  Graham  was 
equally  successful,  obtaining  possession  of  the  villages,  cov- 
ered by  the  right  of  the  French,  which  was  posted  upon 
commanding  heights.  These  heights,  however,  were  soon 
carried,  and  the  whole  army  tlien  eo-operated  in  pursuit  of 
the  eneKiy,  who  were  compelled  to  fiy  through  Vittoria ;  and 
were  followed  until  the  evening.  Cut  off  fr^  the  high  road 
to  France,  he  was  obliged  to  turn  towards  Pamplona,  without 
being  able  to  carry  with  him  more  than  one  gun  and  one 
howitzer.  The  French  forces  consisted  of  the  whole  re- 
mains of  the  armies  of  (he  south  and  centre  of  Spain,  some 
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troops  of  the  artty  of  the  north,  and  foar  divitioin  and  th« 
eavalry  of  the  armj  of  Portugal.  The  loss  sastaiaed  by  the 
allies  in  this  engageineDt,  amoanted  to  seven  hundred  and 
fifty  killed  and  four  thousand  one  hundred  and  ser enty  woon* 
ded.  Leaving  a  garrison  in  Pamplona,  the  Freneh  army  re- 
treated into  Franee,  followed  by  the  light  troops  of  the  allies^ 
Pamplona  was  immediately  invested,  Torlosa  was  tok«i 
after  two  actions  by  sir  Thomas  Graham,  Paaeorbo  eapitu^ 
lated  to  the  Spanish  troops,  and  soon  afterwards  the  eity  of 
St  Sebastian  was  besieged. 

AiEurs  upon  the  eastern  coast  began  to  assume  at  this  pe- 
riod rather  a  dark  complexion.    Sir  John  Murray,  who  was 
before  Tarragona  with  twenty  thousand  British  and  Spanish' 
troops  under  his  eommand,  upon  hearing  that,  marshall  Sn« 
chet,  with  rather  less  than  the  same  number  of  men,  was  ad* 
vancing  tnm  Barcelona  through  Valencia,  without  waiting 
1813  '^'  ^^^  approach,  or  ascertaining  the  real  strength 
of  the  enemy,  raised  the  siege  and  re<«mbarked  his 
troops  for  AJicant.    Lord  W.  Bentinck  soon  afterwanii  sue* 
ceeded  Sir  J.  Murray  in  command;  and  Suehet  evacuated 
Valencia,  which  city  was  immediately  occupied  by  the  Span- 
ish general  Blio.    The  French  then  retreated  to  Barcelona, 
A       1 10  ^"^  ^^  *i^g9  o'  Tarragona  was  resumed.    Mar«- 
'  shal  Suehet  again  attempted  its  relief  with  twenty 
thousand  men  and  soeceeded.  Lord  W«  Bentinck  retired;  after 
which  the  French  blew  up  the  works  and  withdrew  tttmi  the 
place.    Some  time  afterwards  the  British  general  advanced 
iu  his  turn,  to  Villa  Franca;  but  marshal  Suehet,  expecting 
an  attack  iu  Barcelona,  resolved  to  anticipate  it,  and  accord- 
ingly made  an  assault  upon  the  advanced  guard  of  the  allies> 
Sent  22     ^^^^  proved  successful.    Lord  W.  Bentinck  upon 
receiving  this  check,  retired  to  the  neighbourhood 
of  Tarragona,  where  he  embarked  for  Sicily,  leaving  the 
command  of  the  troops  to  lieutenant  general  Clinton. 

The  battle  of  Vittoria  having  nearly  dissipated  the  French 
army  under  Joseph,  Napoleon  in  order  to  retrieve  his  aifiurs 
til  this  quarter,  dispatched  marshal  Soult  from  Germany,  as 
Ijeutenant  of  the  emperor  and  commander  in  chief  of  the 
French  armies  in  Spain  and  the  southern  provinces  of  France. 
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Sloiiit,  took  the  immediate  eommand ;  and,  after  unitiiig  all 
the  reinforeementfl  he  eoald  obtain,  with  the  remaining  troops 
whieh  the  dispersed  state  of  Joseph's  army  would  enable  him 
to  eoUeet^  he  made  a  vigorous  effort  to  re-enter  Spain,  eompel 
the  forces  of  lord  Wellington  to  retire,  and  if  possible,  to 
raise  the  siege  of  Pamplona.  The  British  armj  were  post* 
July  24,  ^^  ^^  ^^^  passes  of  the  mountains  $  and  the 
1813.  Freneh  marshal  made  two  simultaneous  attaeks 
Upon  their  positions.  One  was  upon  general  Byng,  at  Ron-> 
ceyalles,  which  was  sustained  until  the  afternoon,  with  great 
bravery.  The  enemy  having  turned  the  position,  Sir  Lowry 
Cole  ^thdrew  in  the  night  to  Zubiri.  The  other  attack 
was  upon  sir  Rowland  Hill,  who  was  finally  compelled  to  re* 
tire  to  Iraitia.  Soult  continued  to  advance,  and  three 
days  afterwards  appeared  before  Pamplona,  to  whieh  place 
the  British  had  retreated.  Next  day  an  unsuccessful  assault 
along  the  whole  line  of  heights,  was  made  by  the  Freneh,  in 
whieh  the  gallantry  of  the  fourth  division,  under  miyor  gen- 
eral Ross,  was  rendered  eonspieoous.  This  was  succeeded 
by  an  attadc  upon  the  Freneh  army  by  lord  Wellington,  whieh, 
after  an  arduous  contest,  proved  eminently  successful.  The 
enemy  being  obliged  to  make  a  rapid  retreat  into  France,  the 
allies  were  enabled  to  resume  the  positions  whieh  they  had 
relinquished  about  ten  days  previously.  The  French  loss  on 
this  occasion  is  stated  to  have  been  enormous,  amounting  to 
10,000  killed,  wounded  and  prisoners.  That  of  the  British 
was  very  severe,  particularly  in  wounded.  An  unfortunate 
attempt  was  made  at  this  time  upon  the  fortress  of  St  Se- 
bastian, in  whieh  the  allies  sustained  the  loss  of  ±250  killed, 
wounded  and  missing;  but  the  city  was  finally  taken  by 
storm,  about  the  last  of  August.  The  breach  which  had 
been  effected,  on  the  arrival  of  the  storming  party,  was  dis- 
covered to  be  impracticable,  excepting  at  one  point,  formed 
by  the  breaching  of  the  end  and  front  of  the  curtain,  and  this 
was  accessible  only  by  single  files.  General  Graham,  who 
had  conducted  the  seige,  resorted  at  this  crisis  to  the  despe- 
rate expedient  of  cannonading  the  curtain  itself,  over  the 
heads  of  his  own  troops.  The  admirable  precision  of  the 
fire  from  the  batteries,  and  a  feint  made  npon  a  small  breach 
VOL.  II.  Q  U  fl 
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OB  tkfr  ri|^  of  the  real  pouit  of  OMoalt,  aatiited  by  on  aeti- 
dostal  QsplooioD,  which  happcnod  at  a  eritieal  iiuMaeBt»  on  tha 
mapart  of  the  tartaio,  ereated  somo  eoafiuion  in  the  taemj^ 
aai  aftrded  an  opportaaity  for  the  Britiah  troopa  to  eit^ 
lieh  theaieelyes  apoo  the  narrow  paw,  and  ohiain  a  aeearo 
lodgnoBt.  It  was  inpotnblo  to  restrain  the  ivpetaoei^  of 
the  loldiertt  and,  m  an  hoar  allerwarda,  the  enemy  was 
driren  into  the  eaatle,  from  all  the  eomplioaiioB  of  detoees, 
whieh  he  had  prepared  in  the  otreeta^  and  the  town  reauuned 
in  possession  s^  the  British.  Bnt  there  were  lieentions  oat- 
rages  perpetrated  upon  the  Spanish  inhahitants  by  the  sol* 
diers,  whieh  stain  the  dbaraater  of  the  ofioers  who  permit- 
tod  ihem»  and  diminish  the  applanse  to  whieh  their  diotaa- 
gniahed  gallantry  wonld  otherwise  have  been  justly  entitled. 
The  allied  loss  in  this  affiur,  aoMnnted  to  two  thonaaad  three 
handrod  killed  and  wounded.  Snecess  in  this  quarter  was 
rendered  eomplete^  by  the  eapttnlation  of  the  castle  of  Bu 
Sebastian^  in  eighteen  days,  after  a  ▼igorous,  but  abortiTe 
atleaipt,  by  the  dake  of  Dalmatia  for  its  relief* 

No  event  of  importance  oeenrred  subsefBcntly  to  the  fall  of 
this  plaee,  until  the  followtng  month,  at  whieh  period  the  earn } 
bined  armies  under  lord  Wellington  entered  FJfance.  Bnt  an 
action  at  the  passage  of  the  Biddasaoa,  had  ftrst  taken  place» 
Oct.  7, 1813.  ^  ^^^^  ^^  French  entrenehasents  at  Andaye 
were  ibreed;  and  the  allies  sustained  a  kas 
of  one  thousand  six  huudredy  in  killed  and  wounded.  The 
operatioas  of  lord  Wellington  against  marshal  Sorit,  were 
much  fSscilitated  by  the  cqiitulation  of  Pamploua,  which  city 
surrendered  to  Don  Carlos  d'Espagna ;  and  rendered  the 
troops  disposable  wliich  had  been  employed  in  the  blockade. 
Since  the  early  part  of  August,  the  French  army  had  ooen- 
pied  a  formidable  position  in  front  of  St.  Jean  do  Luz,  with 
their  right  upon  the  sea,  ai&d  their  left  and  centre  strongly 
posted  upon  heights  near  the  villages  of  la  Petite,  la  Rhine 
in  the  Sarre,  and  of  Anhouse.  This  position  generally,  but 
especially  its  right,  had  been  fortified  by  the  enemy  with  so 
much  labour  and  attention,  that  lord  Wellington  did  not  con- 
sider it  expedient  to  make  an  approach  in  front    An  attack 

Nor.  11  1813  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^  eentre  of  this  post  was  sue* 
cessful,  and  the  British  troops  established  them- 
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seires  in  the  rear  of  tbe  enemy's  ria^ht  Finding  the  gnniml 
no  longer  tenahle,  marshal  Sonit  withdrew  daring  the  nighty 
into  his  intrenehments  before  the  eity  of  Bayonne,  after  sns- 
taining  a  loss  of  fifty  one  pieces  of  cannon^  and  one  thoasand 
fire  hundred  men  taken  prisoners.  The  contest  was  long 
and  sanguinary,  lasting  from  day  light  until  dark ;  and  the 
eombined  armies  losing  upwards  of  two  thousand  .seven  hun- 
dred killed  and  wounded. 

Dec  1813  About  a  month  after  this,  the  duke  of  Dalma* 
tia,  in  his  intrendied  position  belbre  Bayonnc 
with  his  right  upon  the  Ardour,  covered  by  a  morass  in  front, 
the  right  of  the  centre  resting  upon  the  same  morass,  and  his 
left  upon  the  river*  Nive,  was  attacked  by  lord  Wellington^ 
with  his  whole  army.  The  advanced  posts  of  the  enemy 
were  Ibrced,  and  retired  towards  Bayonnc.  Neit  day,  the 
French  having  withdrawn  into  their  intrenehments,  from  the 
heights  they  had  before  occupied,.«ir  Rowland  Hill,  who  com- 
manded on  the  right  of  the  allies,  took  the  position  intended 
for  him  without  molestation.  But  on  the  same  morning,  the 
French  moved  out  of  their  intrenched  camp,  with  their  whole 
army,  and,  in  their  turn,  attacked.  They  drove  in  the  piquets 
of  the  left  of  the  allies,  but  were  repulsed  in  their  attempt 
upon  sir  John  Hope*s  corps.  At  night,  however,  they  still 
maintained  theground  from  which  they  had  driven  the  piquets. 
Next  morning  they  renewed  their  attack  upon  the  British  left 
with  the  same  ill  success,  and  afterwards  withdrew  into  their 
camp ;  but  passing  a  lai^  force  through  Bayonne,  they  com* 
meneed  an  assault  upon  sir  Rowland  Hill,  but  were  repuked 
with  excessive  loss*  By  this  battle,  the  enemy  were  forced 
to  retire  from  a  height,  on  the  right  of  the  allied  position, 
which  was  afterwards  maintained  against  all  their  efforts  to 
regain  \u  But  the  general  attack  upon  marshal  Soolt,  may 
also  be  considered  to  have  iieen  defeated,  since  no  material 
impression  was  made  upon  him,  and  the  loss  which  lord 
Wellington  sustained  was  upwards  of  five  thouoand  men 
killed,  wounAed  and  missing. 

Reasonable  expectations  were  entertained,  that  the  repeal 
df  the  Orders  in  Council,  tbe  principal  cause  of  diikulty  be- 
tween Great  Britain  and  America,  would  produce  on  the  part 
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•f  the  Utter  an  abrogatioB  of  her  deelaralion  of  Inolilkki. 
In  conformity  with  tbe«e  views^  sir  John  B.  Warren  was  ap- 
pointed the  admiral  on  the  American  stalion,  with  fnll  pow- 
ers, at  minister  plenipotentiary,  to  condade  an  immediate 
peace,  which  England,  who  had  made  erery  eiertion  to  avoid 
a  rupture,  had  erery  disposition  to  obtain.  Bnt  the  Ameri- 
can goTcmmeut,  deaf  to  every  amicable  proposition,  refnsed 
an  armistice  offered  by  sir  George  Prevost,  and  received  with 
coldness  the  overtures  of  admiral  Warren ;  whilst  they  per- 
tlnaceoasly  insisted  upon  such  terms,  as  cooM  not  be  acceded 
to  by  €k'eat  Britain,  without  manifest  dishonour.   Parliaawnt, 

Feb.  18,  accordingly,  upon  learning  this  state  of  dhirs, 
1813.  voted,  with  almost  unexampled  unanimity,  to  prose- 
cute the  war  With  America.  The  events  of  thio  struggle  are 
relatively  unimportant ;  and  we  derive  no  consolation  finom 
.the  grandeur  of  its  achievements,  for  the  injustice  of  its 
origin,  or  the  ferocious  principles  of  retaliation  upon  which 
it  has  been  conducted. 

The  naval  successes  however,  which  the  Americans  have 
obtained,  have  struck  deeply  in  the  root  of  the  naval  power 
of  Great  Britain.  The  distinct  captures,  at  different  periods, 
of  three  British  frigates,  the  Gnerriere,  Macedonian  and  Java, 
in  single  actions,  by  the  American  ships  Constitution  and 
United  Htates,  were  events  which  might  reasonably  have  been 
expected,  from  theif  superior  force  ;  yet  the  victories  were 
gained  with  such  small  comparative  loss,  (hat  it  produced 
a  strong  sensation  of  disgrace  upon  the  public  mind.  The  two 
engagements  of  the  sloops  Frolic  and  Peacock,  with  Americaa 
vessels  of  nearly  the  same  force,  attended  with  similar  suc- 
cess, served  to  confirm  the  impression.  But  the  capture  of 
the  American  frigate  Chesapeake,  by  the  Shannon,  com- 
manded by  capt  P.  B.  y.  Broke,  near  the  port  of  Boston,  in 
the  course  of  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  in  some  measure,  re- 
deemed the  naval  reputation  of  the  country.  This  contest 
however}  was  of  a  nature  to  revive  pride,  rather  than  to  res- 
tore confidence.  The  Chesapeake  had  lost  nearly  every  com- 
missioned officer  on  board ;  she  had  just  left  the  harbour,  with 
a  discontented  and  riotous  crew,  and  though  she  was  car- 
ried with  great  gallantry  by  boarding,  yet  this  success  warn 
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Ml  olitained  without  gevere  loss.  The  proTioos  eannonade 
of  the  Chesapeake  had  also  been  very  destraetive*  The 
eaptnre  of  the  Aneriean  sloop  Argas,  in  8t  George's  ehaa- 
nelyby  the  Peliean,  eapU  Maples^  afforded  another  proof,  sat- 
is&etory  to  the  Bnglish  publie,  that  the  skill  and  bravery  of 
British  seamen  would  not  long  be  a  oubjoet  of  dispute.  In  this 
aetion,  the  pre-emiaonee  of  the  Amerieans  in  eannonading, 
in  a  degree  disappeared.  The  Peliean  fired  with  mneh  more 
precision  ihan  her  antagonist ;  the  former  had  only  two  killed 
and  five  wonnded,  whilst  the  killed  and  wounded  of  the  Argus 
amounted  to  near  thirty,  among  whom  was  her  eommander, 
who  was  buried  with  the  honours  of  war,  upon  her  arrival  in 
England. 

The  operations  of  the  Ameriean  army,  on. the  eontrary, 
were  not  marked  with  either  the  activity  or  suecess,  which 
generally  attended  their  naval  enterprises.  Intrinsie  weak- 
ness in  the  eoneeption,  and  want  of  combination  in  the  exe- 
cution of  their  plans,  eonstantly  occasioned  their  defeat, 
almost  without  any  effort  to  counteract  them  on  the  part  of 
Great  Britain.  The  military  events  of  this  war  have  been 
the  effect  of  no  systematic  arrangement ;  but  have  been  chiefly 
confined  to  predatory  incursions  into  Canada,  accompanied 
by  alternate  success  and  defeat,  without  producing  any  re- 
flolt  favourable  to  a  cessation  of  hostilities.  But  the  re-elec- 
tion of  Mr.  Madison  to  the  office  of  President  of  the  United 
States,  confirmed  the  democratic  party  in  the  popularity  of 
the  war,  which  had  originated  with  them,  and  they  renewed 
their  exertions  to  prosecute  it  with  energy. 

"The  American  general  Smyth,  towards  the  close  of  the 
last  year,  was  defeated  on  the  Niagara  frontier,  into  which 
he  had  made  an  irruption,  by  a  small  division  of  troops  under 
lieutenant  colonel  Bishop.  And,  about  the  same  time,  the 
American  general  Dearborn,  who  had  advanced  to  the  fron- 
tier of  lower  Canada,  near  Champlain,  after  making  a  few 
reconnoissaneea  beyond  the  line,  retraced  his  steps,  and  relin- 
quished his  expedition  to  Montreal  $  when  his  army  retired 
into  winter  quarters.  A  naval  attempt  upon  the  port  of 
Kingston^  by  the  American  flotilla  upon  lake  Ontario,  proved 
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eqaally  aboitive,  and  they  reUiraed  to  Badrattt  HaiWur^  for 
the  wiDter* 

A  partUl  bloekade  of  the  eowt  of  AMorioo^  ffom  the  port 
of  New  York  to  the  river  Missinippi,  hod  been  proebdaiocl 
hy  Gffoot  Britoioy  by  which  the  eastern  ports  ware  loft  open 
to  neutral  eomnieroe.  Bat  the  adraatages  thas  affordei  to 
tho  northern  states,  gare  uaibrago  to  the  PresideBt,  anA  ho 
proposed  to  Congress  to  prohibit  any  trade  whatforer,  nndfT 
the  anthority  of  a  special  license,  and  also  all  eiportation 
from  the  United  Stales  in  foreign  bottonM.  An  embargo  law 
was  finally  passed,  in  oonseqnence  of  this  roeommendalion. 

The  defeat  of  general  Winchester,  from  whoso  eipedition 
into  upper  Canada  the  highest  expectations  had  been  indnl- 
ged,  oeoumd  in  tho  month  of  January.  Colonel  Proctor, 
nitacked  him  with  fiye  hundred  regular  troops  and  militia  and 
six  hnndred  Indians.  General  Winchester,  whose  force  con<> 
oisted  of  one  thousand  men,  after  making  a  desperate  resist* 
ance,  was  taken  prisoner,  with  fire  hundred  of  his  troops  $ 
whilst  most  of  the  rest,  in  attempting  to  escape,  were  cut  off 
by  the  savages.  The  British  lorn  was  only  twenty  lour  killed 
and  one  hundred  and  fifty  eight  wounded. 

Towards  lower  Canada,  the  American  forces  posted  at 
Ogdensbnrg,  arailing  themselyes  of  the  frozen  state  of  tho 
St.  Lawrence,  were  in  the  habit  of  making  nocturnal  incur* 
sions  into  the  Canadian  territory,  and  committing  depreda- 
tions upon  the  prirate  property  of  the  inhahitattts.  Sir 
George  Prerost  conceived  it  to  be  necessary  to  dislodge  them 
from  their  position,  and  put  a  stop  to  their  excesses.  The 
enterprise  was  eflected  by  a  detachment  under  the  command 
of  major  Macdonnel,  of  the  Glengary  Light  Infantry  Fenci- 
bles,  with  the  loss  of  abodt  sixty,  in  killed  and  wounded. 

Towards  the  last  of  April,  general  Dearborn,  with  a  force 
of  about  two  thousand  men,  under  the  conToy  of  a  flotilla  of 
sixteen  Ycssels  of  different  descripUons,  commanded  byeap- 
tain  Channcey,  landed  at  York,  in  Upper  Canada,  and  captur- 
ed that  post.  The  British  Arce,  under  major  general  Sheafe, 
amounting  to  six  hundred  regulars  and  militia,  made  a  spirit- 
ed opposition  for  some  time ;  but  at  length  retired  before  tho 
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ofirerwiMhHBg  sttperiaritj  of  aanhen.  The  mugAzte  of  tke 
frestern  batlerj,  bj  an  vn&rtBBate  aeeidleDt,  blew  vp,  and 
VMei  %mA  wounded  many  of  the  Amerieane  advaneiag  to  tho 
aesasky  as  well  as  some  of  the  British  troo^.  The  gallant 
Ameriean  general  Pike,  lost  his  life  by  this  explnsioBy  and  the 
death  of  so  aetive  and  skilfnl  an  offieer,  was  nniyersally  re- 
gretted throughout  his  any.  The  regular  troops  retreated, 
aad  about  two  hundred  and  fifty  militia  and  a  few  artillerists, 
eapitttlated  to  the  Amerieaas.  A  new  ship,  together  with  a 
quantity  of  naval  stores  were  destroyed,  and  the  powder  mag- 
azine was  blown  up.  Charges  of  the  wanton  destruetion  of 
eivil  buildings  and  priyate  property,  have  been  advanced 
against  the  Amerieans  in  this  aflair,  alike  dishonourable  to 
their  eharaoter,  and  ineonsistent  with  their  exduure  preten- 
sions to  generous  hostility.  ^KKm 

An  attempt  upon  the  Ameriean  post  at  E^ipPSarbour, 
was  made  by  sir  George  Prevost,  at  the  MlRime  that  the 
April  39,  expedition  against  York  was  in  operation  $  but  it: 
1813.  .firm  nQi  attended  with  similar  sueeess.  Colonel 
Baynes  who  commanded  the  troops,  assisted  by  sir  James  Yeo 
of  the  Royal  Navy,  expected  to  have  effected  a  landing  under 
cover  of  the  night ;  but  a  strong  current  drifting  the  boats, 
they  were  unable  to  arrive  at  the  point  of  debarkation,  be- 
fore the  Americans  had  become  prepared  for  their  reception. 
The  landing  was  elReeted  at  another  place,  and  in  good  order ; 
but  though  the  British  troops  were  constrained  to  advance 
upon  very  disadvantageous  ground,  yet  they  compelled  the 
Americans  to  retreat  before  them,  towards  their  works.  But 
the  annoyance  the  troops  had  experienced  in  their  approach, 
and  the  strength  of  the  place,  rendered  it  necessary  to  re-em- 
bark, which  serrice  colonel  Baynes  performed  without  fur- 
ther molestation.  The  British  loss  sustained  in  this  enter- 
prise, amounted  to  about  two  hundred  and  sixty  killed, 
wounded  and  missing. 

Colonel  Proctor,  whose  success  against  general  Winches- 
ter, in  the  preceding  January,  had  been  so  distinguished, 
again  signalized  himself  during  the  month  of  May,  by  the 
capture  of  four  hundred  and  seventy  men,  ft*om  a  superior 
force  of  militia,  under  brigadier  general  Clay,  who  made  a 
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sortie  fnin  hit  potiiioii.  near  the  foot  of  the  JEtapidt  of  the 
Miamm.  Colonel  Froetor  haying  invested  this  post,  and  find- 
ing it  too  formidable  to  assanltf  determined,  after  the  partial 
•neeess  of  his  enterprise,  to  retom  to  Sandwieh;  which 
neasnre  he  was  the  more  obliged  to  adopt,  as  his  Indian 
auxiliaries  were  in  the  eonstant  habit  of  desertion.  H  is  foree^ 
in  this  expedition,  consisted  of  aboat  twentj  one  hundred,  of 
whieh  twelve  hundred  were  Indians )  and  the  loss  he  soatain* 
ed  was  only  about  one  hundred  killed  and  wounded,  whilst 
that  of  the  Americans  exceeded  one  thousand.  An  attack 
which  was  afterwards  made  by  the  British  upon  the  post  of 
Sandusky,  was  brilliantlj  defeated  bj  the  American  'colonel 
Croghan,  and  occasioned  them  very  eonsiderable  loss. 

The  Americans  succeeded  in  effecting  a  landing  upon  the 
Niagara  frontier,  before  fort  George,  towards  the  close  of  the 
montl\  of  May ;  although  not  without  experiencing  a  gallant 
resistance  from  the  British  troops,  under  the  command  of 
colonel  Vincent;  who,  with  all  the  force  he  could  collect, 
amounting  to  sixteen  hundred  men,  from  Ch^pewa  and  fort 
Erie,  was  obliged  to  retire  to  the  head  of  the  lake.  The 
assailants  advaneed  upon  him,  with  about  three  thousand  five 
hundred  men,  and  drove  in  the  British  advanced  posts.  But 
at  this  juncture,  lieutenant  colonel  Harvey  attempted  a  night 
attack  upon  the  adverse  camp,  with  a  force  little  exeeeding 
seven  hundred  men,  which  was  attended  with  unexampled 
success.  The  Americans  were  completely  surprised;  and  two 
brigadier  generals,  upwards  of  one  hundred  ofl&eers,  non-com- 
missioned ofiBieers  and  privates,  three  guns,  one  brass  howit- 
zer and  three  tumbrils,  remained  in  possession  of  the  British. 
Next  day,  the  American  commander  made  a  precipitate  re- 
treat towards  Forty  Mile  Creek,  and  effected  a  junction  with 
his  reinforcements.  During  this  retreat,  a  circumstance  oc- 
curred, highly  creditable  to  lieutenant  Fitzgibbon,  who  had 
the  address,  without  an  engagement,  and  having  under  him 
only  a  small  detachment,  to  capture  lieutenant  colonel  Bcerst- 
ler,  and  about  five  hundred  men.  General  Dearborn  imme- 
diately  concentrated  his  forces  at  fort  George,  and  general 
de  Rottenburg  assumed  the  command  of  the  British  troops. 

The  progress  of  the  American  war^  %vas  not  distinguished 
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by  any  very  extraordinary  or  brilliant  a<^hievenient,  until  thft 
month  of  September.  Oeeut*rehc68  of  ont  postg,  and  a  petty 
fwies  of  hdstile  events,  in  the  Chesapeake,*  and  on  the1akes> 
scarcely  deserve  the  character  of  military  transactions. 

A  great  effort  for  naval  supremacy,  had  been  made  by  the 
British  and  American  commanders,  both  upon  lake  Ontario 
and  lake  Erie.  On  the  former,  indeed,  the  forces  were  so 
nearly  cddnterpbised,  that  each  party  ^as  fearful  of  his  an- 
tagonist, and  the  war  was  reduced  to  a  system  of  tnanioetiver^ 
ing,  without  producing  any  decisive  advantage  ott  either  side. 
But  upon  lake  Erie,  the  wishes  of  the  American  commodore, 
were  fully  accomplished.  Th^  English  flotilla  under  th6 
command  of  captain  Barelay,  though  superior  iti  apparent 
force,  yet  was  principally  manned  by  Canadian  seamen ;  hav- 
ing only  a  small  proportion  of  sailors  from  the  Royal  Navy, 
on  board.  Comniodore  PerTy,  the  American  commander^ 
made  an  attack  upon  the  English  fleet,  whieh,  in  the  outset, 
Sept.  10  ^^  extremely  dtibidus ;  and  his  own  vessel,  the 
1813.  Lawrence,  having  become  totally  disabled,  was 
compelled  to  strike  her  flag.  Before  this  event  had  occdrrecf, 
however,  codimodore  Perry  made  a  desperate,  but  successful 
attempt,  to  retrieve  the  fortune  of  the  day.  Perceiving  the 
hopeless  situation  of  his  own  sftip,  he  quitted  her  in  an  open 
boat,  and  arriving  in  safety  on  board  the  Niagara,  he  gallant' 
ly  forced  her  through  the  British  line ;  and  the  attack  being 
effectually  supported  by  the  smaller  vessels,  the  whole  squad- 
ron, under  eaptain  Barclay,  was  compelled  to  surrender.  The 
loss  on  both  sides  was  enormous.  Captain  Barclay  was  obli" 
ged  to  sail  from  Pot^n-bay,  on  account  of  the  urgent  demands  ' 
of  the  British  troops,  for  provisions  and  stores.    The  skill 

*  The  town  of  Hmnpton,  in  this  bay,  was  attacked  June  25,  and  the 
Americans  have  charged  the  English  troops  with  committ'ng  depreda- 
tions upon  private  property,  and  other  atrocities,  not  only  unauthorized 
by  the  usages  of  war,  but  disgraceful  to  the  British  character  There 
can  be  no  apology  for  such  excesses,  if  the  facts  alleged  can  be  substan- 
liated  ;  and  even  the  conduct  of  the  Americans  at  Ogdensburg  and 
Prescott,  during  the  previous  winter,  and  also  the  destruction  of  civil 
buildings  at  York,  whilst  they  may  extenuate  such  proceedings,  on  tbs 
ground  of  retaliation,  cannot  estabtisli  their  justification. 

VOL.  II.  R  r  r 
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with  whieh  be. commenced  the  aetion,  had,  at  one  momeat^ 
almost  placed  the  wreath  of  vietorj  ia  his  hands  $  of  whieh^ 
the  pRseoee  of  rniad  and  eolleeted  ooarage  of  bis  adrersaij, 
the  Ameriean  conmander,  eould  alone  have  robbed  him. 

The  dispersion  of  general  Frootor's  whole  foree,  in  Upper 
Canada^  by  general  Harrison*  was  one  eonseqnoneeof  theat* 
oenden^y  whieh  the  Amerteans  had  gained  upon  lake  Erie. 
Oeneral  Harrison  .captured  about  six  hundred  troops^  inelnd- 
ing  officers  $  and  general  Proctor  was  afterwards  enabled  to 
reach  the  British  head  quarters,  at  Burlington  heights,  with 
about  two  hundred  of  his  usen ;  but  not  without  ineuning  the 
censure  of  sir  George  Preyost,  for  his  want  of  conduct. 

The  invasion  of  Lower  Canada,  and  the  eaptwe  of  Mon« 
treal,  for  a  long  time  contemplated  by  the  Ameri«uis,  wao 
attempted  in  two  directions,  towards  the  dose  of  the  present 
year.  General  Hampton,  with  a  force  estimated  at  ftve  thooo* 
and  men,  penetrated  towards  Canada,  as  £ur  as  the  riYcr 
Chateaugay ;  but  sir  George  PrcTost,  in  order  to  counteract 
this  rooFcment,  ordered  oir  R.  H.  SheAfe  nearer  to  the  fron- 
tier line,  with  all  his  regular  troops  and  about  eigbt  thonsand 
militia.  The  Ameriean  general,  however,  intimidated  by  an 
aftair  of  out  posts  on  the  riwer^  in  which  he  was  opposed  by 
only  about  three  hundred  miUtia,  under  Uentenant  colonel  do 
Salaberry,  commenced  a  disgraceful  and  precipitate  retreat 
to  the  Four  Corners,  the  point  from  which  he  had  advanced. 

The  other  enterprise,  more  formidable  in  its  aspect,  was 
equally  weak  in  its  plan  and  execution.  General  Wilkinson, 
who  had  been  making  preparations  during  the  whole  sum- 
mer,  descended  the  St.  Lawrence  with  about  eight  thousand 
men,  early  in  November^  leaving  the  post  of  Kingston  in  his 
rear,  without  detaching  any  blockading  force  to  keep  the 
British  garrison  in  cheek.  A  corps  of  observation,  unSler 
lieut.  col.  Morrison^  had  closely  followed  their  motions;  and 
an  Ameriean  brigade,  under  general  Boyd,  of  more  than  three 
thousand  men,  was  landed  near  Christler's  point  and  com- 
menced an  attack  upon  thte  British.  Colonel  Morrison  order- 
ed his  troops  to  retire  gradually  to  the  position  selected  for 
the  detachment  to  occupy  $  and  there  the  Americans,  thoof^ 
they  exhibited  great  bravery,  were  baffled  in  every  attack 
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whieh  thej  attempted,  and  were  ftiwlly  repulsed  with  the  losn 
•f  three  hundred  and  forty  killed,  wounded,  And  taken 
prisoners.  General  Wilkinson,  after  this  mortifiealion,  cros' 
fed  to  the  right  bank  of  the  8t.  Lawrence,  and  retired  into 
winter  quarters.  The  residue  of  the  invading  forces  were 
withdrawn  frtnm  the  Niagara  fh>nt]er;  and  the  American 
•lileer,  who  had  been  left  in  command  at  fort  George,  sav- 
agely burned  the  town  of  Newark,  as  he  retreated.  But  the 
British^  soon  afterwards,  irritated  by  this  excess,  surprised 
fert  Niagara,  on  the  American  side  of  the  river,  and  destroy- 
ed the  town  of  Bnlfitloe,  and  other  villages  in  the  state  of 
New  Tprk,  in  retaliation  for  the  conflagration  of  Newark. 

An  oeevrenee  in  Parliament,  during  this  year,  very  strong- 
ly agitated  all  classes  of  persons,  in  the  kingdom  of  Great 
Britain.  Her  Royal  Highness,  the  Princess  of  Wales,  inter- 
dieted  from  all  intercourse  with  her  child,  the  Princess  Char* 
lotte ;  and  having  received  fh>m  lord  Sidmouth,  the  report  of 
a  committee  of  the  Privy  Council,  easting  aspersions  upon 
her  eharaeter,  addressed  a  letter  to  the  Speaker  of  the  House 
of  Commons,  requesting  that  an  investigation  might  be  insti- 
tuted by  Parliannent,  relative  to  her  whole  conduct  during  her 
residence  in  England^  A  eonversation  in  the  House  ensued 
upon  this  communication,  and,  at  different  times,  various  mo- 
tions were  offered  in  relation  to  the  illustrious  personage  who 
had  made  it ;  hut  the  subject  finally  sobsided,  without  pro- 
ducing a  parliamentary  enquiry. 

The  claims  of  the  Roman  Catholicks  in  Ireland,  were  ad- 
vocated in  Parliament  the  present  year,  with  nneommon 
warmth  $  and  a  bill  brought  in  by  Mr.  Grattan,  the  object  of 
which  was  to  remove  the  disabiNtfes  under  which  they  la- 
boured, was  debated  in  a  committee  of  the  whole  House  ^ 
and  finally,  after  repeated  amendments,  the  principal  clause 
was  refected  by  a  majority  of  four. 

The  charter  of  the  East  India  Cornpany  was  renewed  for 
twenty  years,  with  certain  restrictions  and  modifications  at- 
tached to' its  eontinnanee;  of  which  the  most  important  ap- 
peared to  be  a  provision,  authorising  any  of  his  Majesty's 
subjects  to  trade  to  and  ft*om  the  possessions  of  the  Company 
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in  India;  b«l  prohibiting,  at  the  tame  timey  the  trade  to 

China. 

A  D  18U  Pr«v*®"»^y  to  attempting  the  panage  of  the 
Rhine,  prince  Schwartzenharg,  eoannaader  in 
chief  of  the  allied  armiei,  had  advanced  a  large  force  into 
fiwitzerlandf  the  goTemment  of  which,  at  the  intUgation^ 
and  by  the  eompnUion  of  Napoleon,  had  declared  itself 
neutral,  in  tlie  approaching  contest  To  conateract  the  iM- 
pulse  produced  by  this  declaration,  a  proclamation  was  ad- 
dressed by  the  Anstrian  general  to  the  inhabitants,  promising 
them  protection,  and  asserting  the  principal  intention  of  the 
confederate  powers,  to  be  the  restoration  of  those  places  to  their 
independence  which  France  had  violated.  The  grand  com- 
bined forces  then  crossed  the  Rhine,  without  opposition,  at 
Basle,  Schaflfhausen  and  other  intermediate  points ;  and  at 
the  same  period  a  revolution  toolc  place  in  the  canton  of  Beme» 
hy  which  the  ancient  government  was  re*established«  The 
French  troops  were  unable  to  oppose  the  passage  of  the 
Rhine  by  the  Russian  and  Prussian  armies  under  general 
Blucher,  and  the  Russians  under  general  Witgenstein,  who 
crossed  the  river  in  Alsace  and  France  Compie.  As  they  ad-» 
vauced  gradually,  into  the  country,  they  behaved  with  tha 
greatest  circumspection,  announcing  themselves  as  the  ftienda 
of  France,  and  enemies  only  to  the  usurper  of  the  govern- 
ment and  the  tyrant  of  the  continent*  But  befiire  the  deter* 
mination  of  the  allies  to  invade  Franee,  was  carried  into 
execution,  the  Russian  reinforcements  from  the  confines  of 
Moscow  had  arrived,  and  although  they  had  marched  about 
two  thousand  miles,  they  became  the  theme  of  admiration  for 
their  warlike  appearance,  admirable  equipment  and  military 
perfection* 

111  the  mean  time,  the  French  ruler,  made  prodigious  ex« 
ertions  to  sustain  himself,  and  defend  the  country  at  thia 
critical  ponjunctore*  France,  who  had  trampled  down  the 
rights  and  sovereignties  of  nations  in  her  various  invasions, 
liad  now  become,  by  the  wonderful  revolution  of  events,  an 
Invaded  country:  and  Napoleon,  as  he  could  expect,  froni 
the  mercy  of  his  conquerors,  nothing  more  than  the  natural 
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lAipabe  of  hamanity  might  prompt  Ihem  to  award,  so  lie  had 
erery  thing  to  apprehend  from  the  administration  of  their 
jastice.    Concentrating  all  the  reinforcements  which,  from 
the  depopulated  state  of  France  he  was  ahle  to  collect,  and 
combining  them  with  the  remains  of  his  different  armies  as- 
sembled at  Vitry,  he  took  the  command  of  the  whole,  abont 
the  last  of  January.    The  heads  of  columns  of  the  grand 
allied  army  from  Switzerland,  and  that  of  Silesia,  under 
the  veteran  general  Blueher,  at  the  same  period,  were  united- 
at  Brienne.    The  first  general  battle  which  the 
combined  Russians,  Prussians  and  Austrians  fought 
in  France,  occurred  at  this  place,  terminating  in  the  de* 
ftBi  of  Napoleon,  who  left  seyenty-three  pieces  of  cannon 
and  four  thousand  prisoners  in  the  possession  of  general 
Blueher.    The  French  retreated  to  Troyes,  of  which  city, 
part  of  the  grand  allied  forces  took  possession,  a  few  days 
afterwards,    glaring  withdrawn  large  detachments  from  his 
armies  in  Spain,  and  collected  his  reserves,  Napoleon  made  a' 
greater  effort,  about  the  middle  of  February,  to  retrieve  his 
fortune. 

.  Marshal  Blueher,  after  winning  the  battle  of  Brienne,  had 
moved  along  the  Mame  in  pursuit  of  marshals  Macdonald 
and  Marmont,  with  too  little  precaution.  Napoleon  unex* 
pectedly  broke  up  from  before  Troyes,  and  uniting  himself 
with  Macdonald  and  Marmont,  made  a  sudden  onset  upon 
general  Blucher's  left,  which  occasioned  him  great  loss,  and 
obliged  him  to  retreat  across  the  Mame. 

This  serious  check  was  almost  immediately  followed  by 
another  given  by  Bonaparte  to  general  Witgenstein  at  Nan- 
gis,  and  the  Prince  Royal  of  Wirtemburg  at  Montereau.  In 
these  several  combats,  Napoleon  evinced  that  his  genius  for 
rapid  evolution,  and  suddenness  of  assault,,  which  had  so 
often  rendered  him  remarkable,  had  not  been  crushed  by  his 
Ijate  defeats ;  and  the  military  abilities  he  displayed,  it  most 
be  admitted,  considering  his  means,  were  never  more  dis* 
tinguished  by  success. 

Sarly  in  February  a  congress  had  been  convened  at  Chat- 
tillon,  consisting  of  lords  Catbeart  and  Aberdeen,  plenipo- 
tentiaries from  Great  Britain  $  Count  Razumouskj,  from 
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Sttsiia;  Co«iiiHonilMldt,frMiPrMsia$  Count  8ift4m,ftM» 
Austria;  and  Caolinoourt,  from  Fnuiee;  for  Ike  ^r|NMo  of 
Begoeiating  a  general  peaee.  But,  so  sooo^  as  tbe  frartaal 
sueeesses  of  the  month  of  Fehruary  bad  attended  the  arme 
of  Napoleon,  the  high  tone  whieh  his  minister  assasied  in 
the  Congress  rendered  it  erident^  that  the  safferings  of  Fraaea 
liad  not  ehaaged  the  ambatiotts  views  of  her  gOYomaMnt.  A 
roptttre  of  the  negoeiations  took  plate  in  the  nmith  of  If  areh,. 
and  Canlineonrt  retamed  to  the  head-qnarters  of  his  aMst^. 

A  sneeession  of  aillitary  events  at  this  period 
^^ '  oeenrredy  of  whieh  the  limits  of  the  present  eom- 

pendium  will  not  admit  a  partkalar  reiatioa.  Marshal  Bla^ 
$lier  after  his  retreat  aeross  the  Mame^  was  soob  enabled  to 
eoneentrate  the  difbrent  eorps  of  his  arm j,  aad  aehieve  new 
victories.  The  sneoesses  of  this  general,  over  Bonaparte  in 
Fieardj,  partienlarly  at  Laos,  whm«  ko  eaptmisd 
^^'^  *  seventy  pieees  of  eanaon  and  imrameraUe  waggons, 
miabled  him,  after  forming  il  joaotion  witt  that  part  of  the 
eombined  army  whieh  had  marehed  into  Fraaoe  thrsagh 
Holland,  to  press  very  elosely  npon  the  rear  of  the  retreating^ 
enemy.  The  grand  Bokeiniao  army,  nnderprineeBehwartzen* 
burg,  in  the  mean  time,  had  been  manmavring  in  Champagne, 
apon  the  Aabe  and  the  Seine,  against  the  Fmoh  armies^ 
whieh  were  opposed  to  them.  Bat  the  events  of  the  earn* 
paign,  in  this  qnarter,  had  not  been  striking  or  briffiant,  al* 
thoagk,  oeeasionaily  marked  by  some  partial  sneeessos,  nntil 
Naprieon,  by  an  eitraordinary  miliCary  impmdenee,  exposed 
himself  to  the  bold  and  magnilieent  movement,  by  the  exeeo- 
tion  of  which  the  allies  were  enabled  to  mareh  in  triomph  to 
Paris.  Having  been  baffled  in  his  attempt  to  ersos  the  Anbe 
at  Areis  and  Planey,  and  eompel  prinee  Sehwartzenborg  to 
retreat  to  the  Seine,  and  thus  prevent  him  from  snpporting 
general  Blneher,  by  marehing  to  Chaloas,  Napoleon,  in  his 
next  operations,  appeared  to  be  inflneneed  by  new  sehemes, 
Ptereeiving  he  eonM  not  sneeeed  in  preventing  the  threatened 
jnnetion  of  the  army  of  marshal  Blneher,  whieh  was  advane* 
ing  from  Pieardy,  with  the  eombined  array  on  the  Anbe.  yet, 
at  least,  he  intended  to  foree  them  to  onite,  as  far  as  possi* 
ble,  in  thesrear  of  the  positions  which  they  then  occupied. 


._^v 
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And)  an  altciior  objeet,  of  eutting  through  the  allied  rear 
Use  of  eommnnieiftion,  was  also  rendered  apparent.  Ae*' 
eordingi jy  he  crossed  the  Aube,  with  the  greater  proportion 
of  his  armyi  near  Vitrj,  and  took  the  direction  of  St.  Dezier. 
Immediately  npon  this,  the  grand  army,  with  fortunate  alert** 
nessy  crossed  to  the  right  bank  of  the  Aube,  and  nnited  with 
general  Blueher;  hot,  in  order  to  mask  their  real  intentions, 
ijodicated  a  moyeroent  on  Vitry,  where  Napoleon  had  passed 
the  river.  Thus,  separating  the  army  of  Marmont  and  Mor- 
tier  from  that  of  their  master^  and  placing  themsdyes  between 
Napoleon  and  Paris,  the  combined  forces  of  the  prince  Sch- 
warzenbagh  and  marshal  Blqoher,  comprising  at  least  two 
handred  thousand  men,  took  np  their  line  of  march  for  the 
capital,  compeliing  Marmont  and  Mortier  to  retreat  precipi- 
tately before  them  as  they  proceeded.  A  resistance,  bnt 
noitiher  powerful  nor  of  long  continuance,  was  presented  bj 
the  few  troops  which  could  be  collected  at  the  confines  of 
Paris,  where  the  allien  arrired  on  the  last  of  March.  The 
immediate  oyerthrow  of  this  feeble  opposition,  produced  the 
capitulation  of  the  capital  on  the  oame  day.  The  emperor 
Alexander,  whose  humanity  claims  the  gratitude,  as  his  he- 
roism has  excited  the  admiration  of  mankind,  interposed  to 
spare  this  city  from  a  destruction,  which  might  have  been 
considered  a  just  retribution  for  the  miseries  inflicted  npon 
Moscow  and  the  other  capitals  of  desolated  Europe. 

Napoleon  in  the  mean  time,  caught  in  a  snare  of  his  own 
contrivance,  though  he  rapidly  retraced  his  steps,  yet  on  his 
arrival  at  FontanUeau,  found  he  had  returned  too  late  to 
succour  Paris.  That  imposing  military  rashness  by  which 
he  had  succeeded  in  achieving  his  most  spleoded  victories^ 
was  the  cause  of  his  signal  defeat,  and  the  downfhl  which 
now  awaited  him.  He  was  opposed  by  equal  boldness  of  de- 
sign, equal  rapidity  of  movement,  and  equal  promptitude  of 
decision. 

The  capital  had  hardly  been  occupied,  when  Alexander, 
in  the  name  of  all  the  allied  sovereigns,  issued  a  proclama- 
tion, declaring  their  determination  to  treat  no  more  with  Na- 
poleon Bonaparte,  or  any  of  his  family  \  but  professing  great 
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respect  atid  frieudship  towards  Franee;  and  iniritiDg  the 
Senate  to  create  a  proyisional  gorernment  for  the  eonntry. 
A  '1  lAU  ^^^^  varioas  events  as  occurred  at  this  period, 
'  having  so  essential  an  influence  on  the  happiness 
of  mankind,  perhaps  never  before  succeeded  each  other  in  so 
rapid  and  brilliant  a  train.  The  Senate,  apparently  prt-je* 
termined  what  course  to  pursue,  at  once  declared  that  Napo- 
leon had  forfeited  the  dirone.  This  was  promulgated  to  the 
French  people,  by  a  decree  of  the  provisional  government, 
signed  by  the  president,  C.  M«  Talleyrand,  Prince  of  Ben- 
eventum,  and  other  members ;  and  the  imperial  eoArt  confirm^ 
ed  the  proceeding.  The  allied  sovereigns  then  made  a  tri- 
umphal entry  into  Paris,  at  the  head  of  their  guards,  amidst 
the  warmest  acclamations  of  all  ranks  of  the  population. 
The  combined  forces,  in  the  mean  time,  had  directed  their 
march  towards  Fontanbleau,  where  the  French  ruler  still  re- 
mained, with  the  wrecks  of  his  army.  Deserted  by  Ney, 
Odinot,  and  a  few  others  of  his  marshals,  Bonaparte,  by  a 
publick  act,  concluded  at  the  palace  of  Fontanbleau,  meanly 
abdicated,  for  himself  and  his  heirs,  the  thrones  of  Franee 
and  Italy.  Thus,  the  individual  who  had  proudly  stood  upoa 
the  highest  pinnacle  of  human  elevation,  and  looked  down 
with  disdain  nppn  the  wondering  world,  by  a  single  motion 
descended  from  their  view ;  and  a  mingled  feeling  of  eon- 
tempt  for  the  littleness,  and  triumph  at  the  disgrace  of  a  ty- 
rant, displaced  the  admiration,  which  the  knowledge  of  his 
numerous  victories,  and  the  belief  of  his  ascendent  talents 
had  naturally  inspired.  He  chose  the  Island  of  Elba,  in  the 
Mediterranean,  as  the  place  of  his  future  residence ;  and  no 
objection  being  advanced  against  his  wishes,  he  was  conveyed 
thither  in  an  English  frigate.* 

In  compliance  with  an  opinion  expressed  by  the  Imperial 
Court,  that  the  head  of  the  house  of  Bourbon  should  return* 
His  Royal  Highness  the  count  d'Artois,  was  entitled  by  the 
Senate,  the  lieutenant  general  of  the  kingdom.  They  also 
committed  the  provisional  government  to  his  charge,  until 
liouis  Stanislaus  Xavier  de  France,  should  have  agreed  (o 

*  The  empress,  KCarii^  Louis:^  did  not  accompanj  bim. 
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the  eongtiitlitioiiftl  eharter ;  and  the  high  and  responsible  sit- 
uation thus  eonfierred,  was  accepted  hjr  Monsieur^  amidst 
universal  acclamations- 
Louis  the  eighteenth  was  in  England,  when  these  wonder- 
ful eyents  took  place ;  hut  he  repaired  as  soon  as  possible  t6 
Paris,  and  confirmed  the  basis  of  the  constitutional  eharter  ; 
though  he  could  not  agree  to  tlie  precise  forms  und  conditions 
which  had  been  prescribed.  But  when  he  became  reinstated 
upon  the  throne  of  his  ancestors^  he  promulgated  a  liberal 
constitution  for  the  French  people. 

-g- .  Treaties  with  the  new  government  were  sign- 
ed and  ratified,  by  the  allied  powers  of  Great 
Britain,  Austria^  Russia,  and  Prussia  $  by  which  France  re- 
mained in  possession  of  all  the  territories  held  by  her  in  170^, 
with  some  increase.  4|||land  received  additional  territory. 
The  German  States  were  declared  independent^  and  united 
by  a  federative  league.  Switzerland  was  pronounced  inde- 
pendent, under  her  own  peculiar  form  of  government.  Italy, 
beyond  the  limits  which  returned  to  Austria,  was  declared  to 
be  composed  of  sovereign  states.  AH  the  possessions  which 
belonged  to  France,  in  Amei;^,  Asia,  and  Africa^  in  ±792^ 
excepting  Tobago,  St.  Lucia,  and  the  Isle  of  France,  which 
were  ceded  to  Great  Britain,  were  restored.  That  part  of 
the  Island  of  St.  Domingo,  ceded  by  the  treaty  of  Basle,  to 
France,  was  receded  to  Spain.  The  privileges  of  the  most 
favoured  nations  in  the  trade  to  India,  wa«  granted  to  France, 
and  the  right  of  fishing  remained  as  it  stood  in  i792.  France 
also  agreed  to  put  an  end  to  the  slave  trade,  in  the  course  of 
five  years :  to  exercise  it  under  limitations  fVom  the  date  of 
the  treaty,  and  to  use  her  influence  with  other  nations  for  its 
abolition.  A  general  stipulation  was  introduced  for  conven« 
ing  a  Congress  at  Vienna,  in  the  course  of  two  months*  to 
regulate  arrangements  for  the  completion  of  the  terms  of  the 
treaties.  Thus,  in  an  unparalleled  limitation  of  time,  the 
most  inordinate,  universal  and  remorseless  despotism  was 
overthrown ;  and  the  foundation  of  renovated  Europe  estw^ 
lished,  upon  a  just  equilibrium  of  power,  and  the  legitimate 
dominion  of  its  sovereigns. 

VOL.  II.  3  S  S 
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During  the  progress  of  these  astonishing  ehanges  in  tho 
centre  of  Franee,  the  British  armies  which  had  heen  defend- 
ing the  kiagdom  of  Spain,  did  not  long  remain  inactiTe. 
True  to  the  charaetcfistic  duplicity  of  his  disposition,  Napo- 
leon, in  the  previous  month  of  December,  had  formed  a  treaty 
of  peace  with  Ferdinand  seventh,  who  still  remained  in  his 
power.  By  this  treaty,  the  integrity  of  the  Spanish  territo* 
ries  was  acknowledged,  and  Ferdinand  recognised  as  king  of 
Spain,  by  Bonaparte.  Bot  the  captive  monarch,  in  the  same 
instrument,  stipulated  for  the  mutual  evacuation  of  the 
country  by  the  French  and  English  troops.  The  Spanish  re- 
gency, however,  declared  all  the  acts  of  the  king  nugatory,  not 
-only  whilst  he  remained  in  a  situation  to  be  coerced  by  the 
power  of  France,  but  until  he  had  taken  ttie  oaths  prescribed 
by  the  new  constitution^ 

The  army  of  lord  Wellington  remained  quietly  in  their  po- 
sitions befbre  Bayonne,  and  the  enemy  undertook  no  active 
serviee  until  early  in  January.  The  duke  of  Dalmatia,  at 
this  period,  drove  in  the  allied  pickets,  dbliged  general 
Buchan  to  retreat,  and  established  two  divisions  on  the  height 
which  he  had  occupied.  Bat,^ord  Wellington,  a  few  daye 
afterwards,  having  concentrated  his  centre  and  right,  attadc- 
ed  the  height,  and  the  French  retreated  without  ddending  the 
position.  Napoleon,  being  now,  hardly  pressed,  was  obliged 
to  recall  a  large  proportion  of  Soult's  army  to  his  assistance; 
and  the  enemy  withdrew  all  their  outposts,  in  front  of  the  in- 
trenehed  camp,  before  Bayonne.  The  allied  powers,  having 
established  themselves  firmly  in  France,  lord  Wdlington  be- 
gan to  move  towards  Bourdeaui,  about  the  middle  of  Feb- 
ruary. The  Frcneh  retreated  before  him,  without  making  a 
struggle.  They  successively  crossed  the  Bidouse,  the  Gave 
de  Mouleon,  and  the  Oave  de  Pau,  and  took  post  at  Orthes, 
about  the  :26th  of  the  same  month.  In  the  mean  time,  the 
light  troops  of  the  allies  had  broken  up  from  the  blockade  of 
Bayonne,  and  followed  the  movements  of  the  main  body.  The 
right  of  the  French  rested  upon  heights  near  Dai,  and  the 
left  occupied  the  town  of  Orthes  and  certain  hills  in  the  vi- 
oinitj.    An  attack  upon  their  right,  by  major  general  Rosa 
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and  the  Portuguese  brigade,  did  not  aoeceed  $  but,  lord  Wei- 
lington,  siiddeoly  ehangiDg  his  plan,  earried  the  heights  by  a 
simultaneous  assault  on  the  left  and  right  of  the  position. 
The  French  retired  at  first  in  admirable  order,  but  after- 
wards in  confusion;  thbir  retreat  then  beeame  a  flight, 
wliieh  was  pumped  until  dark,  the  enemy  leaving  the  road  to 
Bourdeaux  open  to  the  adranee  of  (he  allies.  During  these 
transactions,  the  division  of  the  army  under  Sir  John  Hope, 
had  invested  the  citadel  of  Bayonne,  and  established  his  out- 
posts, near  the  adverse  works.  St.  Jean  Pied  de  Pont,  and  Nav- 
arrens,  were  also  invested,  after  some  brilliant  operations  in  th^ 
passage  of  the  Ardour.  The  loss  which  the  allies  sustained 
in  this  service,  including  the  battle  of  Orthes,  amounted  to 
about  four  thousand. 

The  forces  of  marshal  Suchet,  had  retired  from  Catalonia, 
IB  February ;  and  a  division  of  marshal  Soult's  troops,  de- 
bated at  Aire  by  sir  Rowland  Hill,  retreated  towards  Tarbes, 
in  the  expectation  of  being  joined  by  detachments  from  the 
Catalonian  army.  Marshal  Beresford,  after  the  successes  of 
the  main  body,  moved  forward  in  considerable  force  to  Bour- 
deaux. The  mayor  and  citizens  met  him  before  he  entered 
the  city ;  hailed  his  approach  with  acclamations,  and  substi- 
tuted the  white  emblem  of  the  Bourbons,  for  the  badges  of 
servitude  which  had  been  imposed  by  Napoleon. 

Marshal  Soult,  though  he  was  greatly  reduced,  was  not 
contemptible  in  numbers.  Notwithstanding  he  was  apprised 
of  the  events  which  had  placed  Paris  in  the  hands  of  the  al- 
lies, and  occasioned  the  overthrow  of  Napoleon,  he  gave  a 
bloody  battle  to  lord  Wellington,  near  Toulouse;  but  after  a 
great  effort  of  valour,  considering  his  inferiority  of  strength, 
ke  evacuated  the  city. 

The  war  which  had  been  waged  in  Italy,  excited  no  appre- 
hensions, after  Murat,  the  king  of  Naples,  joined  the  common 
cause  of  the  allies  early  in  the  month  of  February.  But,  an 
unfortunate  attempt  upon  Bergen-op-Zoom,  by  a  British  force 
under  sir  Thomas  Graham,  which  was  sent  to  succour  Hol- 
land, occasioned  general  regret.  This  fortress,  situated  near 
Antwerp,  is  one  of  the  strongest  in  Europe;  andsirThomas^ 
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in  undertaking  to  earrj  it  hj  storm,  was  defeated,  with  great 
slaughter,  and  the  lots  of  many  valnable  and  highly  regretced 
ofiicen. 

In  the  course  of  the  last  year,  but  pniieipally  with  a  riew 
to  induee  the  Swedes  to  join  the  eolnmon  eause  against  Na- 
poleon, a  treaty  had  been  concluded  between  Rirassia  and 
Sweden,  to  which  Great  Britain  acceded,  stipulating  that  a 
eompulsory  cession  of  the  kingdom  of  Norway,  should  be 
made  by  Denmark  to  Sweden.  Russia  not  feeling  disposed  to 
relinquish  her  eonqoests  in  Finland,  promised  to  satisfy  Den- 
mark, by  obtaining  for  her  an  equivalent  upon  the  Oermaa 
continent.  But  Denmark,  in  addition  to  her  objections,  re* 
suiting  from  her  connection  with  the  French  court,  refused, 
upon  other  grounds,  to  i^gree  to  the  propositions ;  and  declar- 
ed war  against  Sweden,  to  avenge  the  various  alleged  injuries 
which  she  had  sustained.  Having  fulfilled  his  engagements 
vith  the  allied  powers,  the  Crown  Prince  of  Sweden,  not  long 
subsequent  to  the  battle  pf  Leipzig,  in  which  he  had  borne  a 
distinguished  part,  took  possession  of  Holstein,  and  turned  his 
arms  against  the  Danes.  The  fallen  fortunes  of  Bonaparte, 
however,  had  a  powerful  operation  upon  Denmark ;  and  she 
finally  concluded  the  treaty  of  Kiel,  with  Great 
*  Britain  and  Sweden,  by  which  she  stipulated  to 
join  the  allies  with  ten  thousand  men,  for  a  subsidy  of  400,oooL 
sterling ;  and  to  ecde  Norway  to  Sweden ;  and  Sweden,  on 
her  part,  agreed  to  transfer  Pomerania  to  Denmark.  But 
Norway,  conceiving  herself  thus  released  from  her  obliga* 
tions  to  Denmark,  attempted  to  establish  an  independent  gov- 
ernment for  herself,  under  Prince  Christian.  Gn^at  Britain, 
in  order  to  fulfil  her  engagements,  however  unjustifiable  they 
might  be  considered,  promptly  declared  the  coast  of  Norway 
in  a  state  of  blockade ;  and  co-operated  with  Sweden,  in  re- 
ducing that  nation  to  comply  with  the  conditions  of  the 
treaty.  Norway,  was  soon  invaded  by  the  Crown  Prince  of 
Sweden,  and  the  diet  of  the  country  was,  not  long  afterwards, 
pompelled  to  aecede  to  conditional  terms  of  submission. 

The  restoration  of  the  Bourbons,  the  independence  of  Spain, 
f^^^  the  ^neral  liberation  of  Europe,  afforded  Great  Britain 
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ui  opportunitj  to  tnin  her  more  undivided  attention  to  the 
war  with  the  United  States.  A  large  proportion  of  the  troops 
which  had  hitherto  been  sueeessfuUy  employed  in  the  Penin- 
sula, were  promptly  ordered  to  reinforce  the  armies  in  Cana- 
da, and  on  the  American  coast.  The  exasperated  feelings  of 
all  classes  of  people  in  Great  Britain,  against  America,  who 
had  taken  the  side  of  France,  at  a  time  when  she  was  gen- 
erally eonsidered  the  common  enemy  of  mankind,  had  ac- 
quired an  irresistable  impulse  of  indignation.  And,  the  ap- 
parent motives  and  conduct  of  the  American  government, 
evinced  during  the  contest,  had  not  been  calculated  to  restrain, 
hut  rather  to  increase,  the  violence  of  the  popular  sentiment. 
The  particular  crisis,  when  the  enemies  of  England  were 
more  numerous,  her  expenditures  greater,  and  her  credit  more 
reduced,  than  ever  they  had  been  known,  was  the  moment  care- 
fully selected  for  the  attack ;  and  all  her  offers  for  the  restora- 
tion of  peace  upon  equal  terms,  after  the  ostensible  cause  of  the 
war  had  been  removed,  were  refused,  and  a  derogatory  condi- 
ion  proposed  as  the  preliminary  to  an  armistice.  The  charac- 
ter of  inveteracy,  which  the  war  had  thus  assumed,  was  not  di- 
minished by  the  new  principles,  which  America  had  introdu- 
ced, with  regard  to  her  naturalized  citizens  $  by  which  she  un- 
dertook to  retaliate  upon  English  prisoners  in  her  possession, 
and  to  hold  them  as  hostages,  for  traitors,  who  had  been  cap- 
tured, fighting  upon  the  soil,  and  against  the  banners  of  their 
own  country.  But,  affected  by  the  frightful  extent  of  the 
evils  they  were  inflicting,  and,  perhaps,  by  the  resolute  de- 
termination of  the  British  government,  to  bring  to  justice  all 
traitors  found  in  arms  against  England,  the  American  ad] 
ministration  abandoned  the  extraordinary  ground  they  had 
assumed ;  and  the  hostages,  on  both  sides,  were  restored  to 
the  ordinary  state  of  prisoners  of  war. 

Influenced  by  a  desire  to  put  a  termination  to  the  differen- 
ces between  Great  Britain  and  America,  the  emperor  Alex- 
ander, of  Russia,  offered  his  friendly  mediation,  to  the  gov- 
ernment of  both  countries.  But,  as  the  British  ministry 
could  not  admit  the  interposition  of  a  third  power,  in  regard 
to  the  principal  subject  of  dispute  remaining,  because  it 
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